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GERMAN STUDIES. No. I. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Screnzs anp PassaGEs From THE “Tasso” OF 
GOETHE. 

Tue dramatic poem of “Tasso,” though 
presenting no changeful pageants of many- 
coloured Jife,—no combination of stirring in- 
cidents, nor conflict of tempestuous pas- 
= yet rich in interest for those who 

na— 
“ The still small music of humanity 
of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 

It is a picture of the struggle between ele- 
ments which never can assimilate—powers 
whose dominion is over spheres essentially 
adverse ; between the spirit of poetry and the 
spirit of the world. Why isit thatthis colli- 
sion is almost invariably fatal to the gentler 
and the holier nature? Some master-minds 
have, indeed, winged their way through the 
tumults of crowded life, like the sea-bird 
cleaving the storm from which its pinions 
come forth unstained; but there needs a 
celestial panoply, with which few indeed are 
gifted, to bear the heirs of genius not only 
unwounded, but unsoiled, through the bat- 
tle; and too frequently the result of the 
oe lingering afar from his better home 

as been mental degradation and untimely 
death. Let us not be understood as requir- 
ing for his well-being an absolute seclusion 
from the world and its interests. His na- 
ture, if the abiding place of the true light 
be indeed within him, is endowed above all 
others with the tenderest and most widely- 
embracing sympathies. Not alone from 
“the things of the everlastiug hills,” from 
the storms or the silence of midnight skies, 
will he seek the grandeur and the beauty 
which have their central residence in a far 
more majestic temple. Mountains, and riv- 





ers, and mighty woods, the cathedrals of 

nature—these will have their part in his 

pictures; but their colouring and shadows 

will not be wholly the gift of rising or de- 

pare suns, nor of the night with all her 
1 








stars ; it will be a varying suffusion from the 
life within, from the glowing clouds of 
thought and feeling, which mantle with 
their changeful drapery all external crea- 
tion. 


— 





“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


Let the poet bear into the recesses of 
woods and shadowy hills a heart full-fraught 
with the sympathies which will have been 
fostered by intercourse with his kind, a 
memory covered with the secret inscrip- 
tions which joy and sorrow fail not indelibly 
to write,—then will the voice of every stream 
respond to him in tones of gladness or mel- 
ancholy, accordant with those of his own 
soul; and he himself, by the might of feel- 
ings intensely human, may breathe the living 
spirit of the oracle into the resounding cav- 
ern or the whispering oak. We thus admit 
it essential to his high office, that the cham- 
bers of imagery in the heart of the poet 
must be filled with materials moulded from 
the sorrows, the affections, the fiery trials, 
and immortal longings of the human soul. 
Where love, and faith, and anguish, meet 
and contend; where the tones of prayer 
are wrung from the suffering spirit,—there 
lie his veins of treasure ; there are the sweet 
waters ready to flow from the stricken rock. 
But he will not seek them through the gaudy 
and hurrying masque of artificial life; he 
will not be the fettered Sampson to make 
sport for the sons and daughters of fashion. 
Whilst he shuns no brotherly communion 
with his kind, he will ever reserve to his na- 
ture the power of self-communion, silent 
hours for 

“ The harvest of the quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart ;” 
and inviolate retreats in the depths of his 
being—fountains lone and still, upon which 
only the eye of Heaven shines down in its 
hallowed serenity. So have those who make 
us “heirs of truth and freedom by immortal 
lays,” ever preserved the calm intellectual 
ether in which they live and move, from the 
taint of worldly infection ; and it appears the 








2 German 
object of Goethe, in the work before us, to 
make the gifted spirit sadder and wiser by 
the contemplation of one, which, having sold 
its birthright, and stooped from its “ privacy 
of glorious light,” is forced into perpetual 
contact with things essentially of the earth 
earthy. Dante has spoken of what the Ital- 
ian poets must have learned but too feeling- 
ly under their protecting princes—the bitter 
taste of another’s bread, the weary steps by 
which the stairs of another’s house are as- 
cended ; but it is suffering of a more spiritu- 
al nature which is here pourtrayed. Would 
that the courtly patronage, at the shrine of 
which the Italian muse has so often waved 
her censer, had exposed no severer tasks 
upon its votaries than the fashioning of the 
snow-statue which it required from the gen- 
ius of Michael Angelo! The story of Tasso 


is fraught with yet deeper meaning, though 
it is not from the period of his most agoniz- 
ing trials that the materials of Goethe’s work 
are drawn. The poet is here introduced to 
us asa youth at the court of Ferrara; vi- 


sionary, enthusiastic, keenly alive to the 
stlendour of the gorgeous world around him, 
throwing himself passionately upon the cur- 
rent of every newly-excited feeling ; a crea- 
ture of sudden lights and shadows, of rest- 
less strivings after ideal perfection, of exul- 
tations and of agonies. Why is it that the 
being thus exhibited as endowed with all 
these trembling capacities for joy and pain, 
with noble aspirations and fervid eloquence, 
fails to excite a more reverential interest, a 
more tender admiration? He is wanting in 
dignity, in the sustaining consciousness of 
his own high mission; he has no city of 
refuge within himself, and thus——— 
“ Every little living nerve, 
That from bitter words doth swerve,” 

has the power to shake his whole soul from 
its pride of place. He is thus borne down 
by the cold triumphant worldliness of the 
courtier Antonio, from the collision with 
whom, and the mistaken endeavour of Tas- 
so’s friends to reconcile natures dissimilar as 
the Sylph and Gnome of fanciful creations, 
the conflicting elements of the piece are 
chiefly derived. There are impressive les- 
sons to be drawn from the contemplation of 
these scenes, though, perhaps, it is not quite 
thus that we could have wished him deline- 
ated who “ poured his spizit over Palestine ;” 
and it is occasionally almost too painful to 
behold the high-minded Tasso, recognized 
by his country as superior with the sword and 
the pen to all men, struggling in so ignoble 
an arena, and finally overpowered by so un- 
worthy an atagonist. This world is, indeed, 
“too much with us,” and but too powerful 
is often its withering breath upon the ethe- 
real natures of love, devotion, and enthusi- 
asm, which in other regions 

“ May bear bright golden flowers, but not in this 

soil.’”’ 





Studies. 


Yet who has not known victorious mo- 
ments, in which the lightly-armed genii of ri- 
dicule have quailed—the conventional forms 
of life have shrunk as a shrivelled scroll be- 
fore the Ithuriel touch of some generous 
feeling, some high and overshadowing pas- 
sion suddenly aroused from the inmost re- 
cesses of the folded soul, and striking the 
electric chain which mysteriously connects 
all humanity? We could have wished that 
some such thrilling moment had been here 
introduced by the mighty master of Germa- 
ny ; something to relieve the too continuous 
impression of inherent weakness in the 
cause of the vanquished; something of a 
transmuting power in the soul of Tasso, to 
glorify the clouds which accumulate around 
it,—to turn them into “contingencies of 
pomp” by the interpenetration of its own 
celestial light. Yet we approach with rev- 
erence the work of a noble hand; and, 
whilst entering upon our task of translation, 
we acknowledge, in humility, the feebleness 
of all endeavour to pour into the vase of 
another language the exquisitely subtle 
spirit of Goethe’s poetry,—to transplant and 
naturalize the delicate felicities of thought 
and expression by which this piece is so 
eminently distinguished. 

The visionary rapture which takes pos- 
session of Tasso upon being crowned with 
laurel by the Princess Leonora d’Este, the 
object of an affection which the youthful 
poet has scarcely yet acknowledged to him- 
self, is thus pourtrayed in one of the earlier 
scenes :— 


*‘ Let me then bear the burden of my bliss 

Tosome deep grove, that oft hath veil’d my grief;— 

There let me roam in solitude : no eye 

Shall then recall the triumph undeserved. 

And if some shining fountain suddenly 

On its clear mirror to my sight should give 

The form of one who, strangely, brightly crown’d, 

Seems musing in the blue reflected heaven 

As it streams down through rocks and parted 
trees,— 

Then will I dream that on the enchanted wave 

I see Elysium pictured! I will ask, 

Who is the blest departed one ?—the youth 

From long-past ages with his glorious wreath ? 

Who shall reveal his name ?—who speak his 
worth ? 

Oh, that another and another there 

Might press, with him to hold bright communing ! 

Might I but see the minstrels and the chiefs 

Of the old time on that pure fountain-side 

For evermore inseparably link’d 

As they were link’d in life! Not steel to steel 

Is bound more closely by the magnet’s power 

Than the same striving after lofty things 

Doth bind the Bard and Warrior. Homer’s life 

Was self-forgetfulness : he pour’d it forth, 

One rich libation to another’s fame ; 

And Alexander through th’ Elysian grove 

To seek Achilles and his poet flies. 

Might I behold their meeting ! ” 











Scenes and Passages from the “Tasso” of Goethe. 


But he is a reed shaken with the wind. 
Antonio reaches the Court of Ferrara at this 
crisis, in all the importance of a successful 
negociation with the Vatican. He strikes 
down the wing of the poet’s delicate imagi- 
nation with the arrows of a careless irony ; 
and Tasso is for a time completely dazzled 
and overpowered by the worldly science of 
the skilful diplomatist. The deeper wisdom 
of his own simplicity is yet veiled from his 
eyes. Life seems to pass before him, as 
pourtrayed by the discourse of Antonio, like 
amighty triumphal procession, in the exulting 
movements and clarion sounds of which he 
alone has no share; and, at last, the forms 
of beauty peopling his own spiritual world 
seem to dissolve into clouds, even into faint 
shadows of clouds, before the strong glare 
of the external world, leaving his imagina- 
tion as a desolate house, whence light 
and music have departed. He thus pours 
forth, when alone with the Princess Leono- 
ra, the impressions produced upon him by 
Antonio’s descriptions :— 
= They still disturb my heart,— 
Still do they crowd my soul tumultuously ,— 

The troubling images of that vast world, 
Which,—living, restless, fearful as it is,— 
Yet, at the bidding of one Master-Mind, 

E’en as commanded by a demi-god, 

Seems to fulfill its course. ——With eagerness, 
Yea, with a strange delight, my soul drank in 
The strong words of th’ experienced ; but, alas! 
The more [ listen’d still the more I sank 

In mine own eyes ;—I seem’d to die away 

As into some faint echo of the rocks,— 

A chadowy sound—a nothing ! ” 

There is something of a very touching 
beauty in the character of the Princess Le- 
onora d’Este. She does not, indeed, resem- 
ble some of the lovely beings delineated by 
Shakspeare—the females “ graceful without 
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earthly happiness. She feels his genius 
with a reverential appreciation; she watches 
over it with a religious tenderness, for ever 
interposing to screen its unfolding powers 
from every ruder breath. She rejoices in 
his presence as a flower filling its cup with 
gladness from the morning light; yet, pre- 
ferring his well-being to all earthly things, 
she would meekly offer up, for the knowl- 
edge of his distant happiness, even the fulness 
of that only and unutterable joy. A deep 
feeling of woman’s lot on earth,—the lot of 
endurance and of sacrifice,x—seems ever 
present to her soul, and speaks characteris- 
tically in these lines, with which she replies 
to a wish of Tasso’s for the return of the 
golden age :— 

“‘ When earth has men to reverence female hearts, 
To know the treasure of rich Truth and Love, 
Set deep within a high-soul’d woman’s breast ;— 
When the remembrance of our summer prime 
Keeps brightly in man’s heart a holy place ;— 
When the keen glance that pierces through so much 
Looks also tenderly through that dim veil 

By Time or Sickness hung ‘ round drooping forms 5 
When the possession, stilling every wish, 

Draws not Desire away to other wealth ;— 

A brighter day-spring then for us may dawn ; 
Then may we solemnize our golden age.’”’ 

A character thus meditative, affectionate, 
and self-secluding, would naturally be pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the secret intimations 
of coming sorrow: forebodings of evil arise 
in her mind from the antipathy so apparent 
between Tasso and Antonio; and after 
learning that the cold, keen irony of the lat- 
ter has irritated the poet almost to frenzy, 
she thus, to her friend Leonora de Sanvitale, 
reproaches herself for not having listened to 
the monitory whispers of her soul :— 

‘“« Alas! that we so slowly learn to heed 
The secret signs and omens of the breast ! 


= 7: ok 
design, and unforeseeing,”’in whom, even | An oracle speaks low within our hearts, 


under the pressure of heaviest calamity, it is 
easy to discern the existence of the sunny 
and gladsome nature which would spring up 
with fawn-like buoyancy, were but the 
crushing weight withdrawn. The spirit of 
Leonora has been at once elevated and 
subdued by early trial: high thoughts, like 
messengers from heaven, have been its visi- 
tants in the solitude of the sick chamber; 
and, looking upon life and creation, as it 
were, through the softening veil of remem- 
bered suffering, it has settled into such majes- 
tic loveliness as the Italian painters delight 
to shadow forth on the calm brow of their 
Madonna. Its very tenderness is self-resig- 
nation; its inner existence serene, yet sad, 
—“a being breathing thoughiful breath.” 
She is worshipped by the poet as his tute- 
lary angel, and her secret affection for him 
might almost become that character. It has 
all the deep devotedness of a woman’s heart, 
with the still purity of a seraphic guardian, 
taking no part in the passionate dreams of 





Low, still, yet clear, its prophet voice forewarns 


What to pursue, what shun. 
* * * * * 
Yes, my whole soul misgave me silently 
When he and Tasso met.” 
She admits to her friend the necessity for 
his departure from Ferrara, but thus reverts, 
with fondly clinging remembrance, to the 


time when he first became known to her:— 


“Oh! mark’d and singled was the hour when first 
He met mine eye !—Sickness and grief just then 
Had pass’d away ; from long, long suffering freed, 
I lifted up my brow, and silently 

Gazed upon life again.—The sunny day, 

The sweet looks of my kindred, made a light 

Of gladness round me, and my freshen’d heart 
Drank the rich healing balm of hope once more. 
Then onward, through the glowing world I dared 
To serd my glance, and many a kind bright shape 
There beckon’d from afar. Then first the youth, 
Led by a sister’s hand, before me stood, 

And my soul clung to him e’en then, O friend ! 
To cling for evermore. 
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Leonora. Lament it not, 
My princess !—to have known heaven’s gifted ones 
Is to have gather’d into the full soul 
Inalienable wealth! 

Princess. Oh! precious things— 
The richly graced, the exquisite, are things 
To fear, to love with trembling !—beautiful 
Is the pure flame when on thy hearth it shines, 
When in the friendly torch it gives thee light, 
How gracious and how calm!—but, once unchain’d, 
Lo! Ruin sweeps along its fatal path !” 


She then announces her determination to 
make the sacrifice of his society, in which 
alone her being seems to find its full com- 
pletion. 

‘“¢ Alas! dear friend, my soul indeed is fix’d— 
Let him depart !—yet cannot I but feel 

Ev’n now the sadness of long days to come; 

The cold void left me by a lost delight !— 

No more shall sunrise from my opening eye 
Chase his bright image glorified in dreams ; 

Glad Hope to see him shall no longer stir 

With joyous flutterings my scarce-waken’d soul ; 
And vainly, vainly through yon garden bowers, 
Amidst the dewy shadows, my first look 

Shall seek his form! How blissful was the thought 
With him to share each golden evening’s peace ! 
How grew the longing, hour by hour, to read 

His spirit yet more deeply! Day by day 

How my own being, tuned to happiness, 

Gave forth a voice of her finer harmony !— 

Now is the twilight gloom around me fallen : 
The festal day, the sun’s magnificence, 

All riches of this many-coloured world, 

What are they now 1—dim, soulless, desolate ! 
Veiled in the cloud that sinks upon my heart.— 
Once was each day a life !—each care was mute, | 
Ev’n the low boding hush’d within the soul, 
And the smooth waters of a gliding stream, 
Without the rudder’s aid, bore lightly on 

Our fairy bark of joy !” 

Her companion endeavours, but in vain, to 
console her. 

“ Leonora. If the kind words of friendship can- 

not soothe, 
The still sweet influences of this fair world 
Shall win thee back unconsciously to peace. 
Princess. Yes, beautiful it is! the glowing 
world ! 
So many a joy keeps flitting to and fro, 
In all its paths, and ever, ever seems 
One step, but one, removed—till our fond thirst 
For the still fading fountain, step by step, 
Lures to the grave ! so seldom do we find 
What seem’d by Nature moulded for our love, 
And for our bliss endow’d—or if we find, 
So seldom to our yearning hearts can hold ! 
That which once freely made itself our own 
Bursts from us!—that which eagerly we press’d 
We coldly loose! A treasure may be ours, 
Only we know it not, or know, perchance, 
Unconscious of its worth !”’ 


But the dark clouds are gathering with- 


in the spirit of Tosso itself, and the devoted- 
ness of affection would in vain avert their 





lightnings by the sacrifice of all its own 


pure enjoyments. In the solitary confine- 
ment to which the Duke has sentenced him 
as a punishment for his duel with Antonio, 
his jealous imagination, like that of the 
self-torturing Rousseau, pictures the whole 
world as arrayed in one conspiracy against 
him, and he doubts even of her truth and 

entleness whose watching thoughts are all 
for his welfare—The following passages 
affectingly mark the progress of the dark 
despondency which finally overwhelms him, 
though the concluding lines of the last are 
brightened by a ray of those immortal hopes, 
the light of which we could have desired to 
recognise more frequently in this deeply 
thoughtful work :— 


PRESENTIMENT OF HIS RUIN. 
“ Alas! too well I feel, too true a voice 
Within me whispers, that the mighty Power 
Which, on sustaining wings of strength and joy, 
Bears up the heathful spirit, will but cast 
Mine to the earth—will rend me utterly !|—— 
I must away!” 


ON A FRIEND’S DECLARING HERSELF UNABLE 
TO RECOGNISE HIM. 

“Rightly thou speak’st ; I am myself no more, 

And yet in worth not less than I have been, 

Seems this a dark, strange riddle? Yet ’tis none! 

The gentle moon that gladdens thee by night, 

Thine eye, thy spirit irresistibly 

Winning with beams of love—mark ! how it floats 

Thro’ the day’s glare, a pale and powerless cloud ! 

I am o’ercome by the full blaze of noon ; 

Ye know me, and I know myself no more!” 


ON BEING ADVISED TO REFRAIN FROM COM- 
POSITION. 


| “ Vainly, too vainly, ’gainst the power I strive, 


Which, night and day, comes rushing thro’ my soul! 
Without that pouring forth of thought and song 
My life is life no more ! 

Wilt thou forbid the silkworm to spin on, 

When hourly, with the labour’d line, he draws 
Nearer to death ?—in vain !—the costly web 
Must from his inmost being still be wrought, 

Till he lies wrapt in his consummate shroud. 

Oh! that a gracious God to us may give 

The lot of that blest worm! to spread free wings 
And burst exultingly on brighter life, 

In a new realm of sunshine ! ” 


He is at last released, and admitted into 
the presence of the Princess Leonora, to 
take his leave of her before commencing a 
distant journey. Notwithstanding his pre- 
vious doubts of her interest in him, he is 
overcome by the pitying tenderness of her 
manner, and breaks into a strain of passion- 
ate gratitude and enthusiasm :— 


“ Thou art the same pure angel, as when first 
Thy radiance cross’d my path. Forgive, forgive, 
If for a moment, in his blind despair, 

The mortal’s troubled glance hath read thee wrong! 
Once more he knows thee! His expanding soul 
Flows forth to worship thee for evermore, 

And his full heart dissolves in tenderness ! 
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* . * * * * 
Is it false light which draws me on to thee? 
Is it delirium 7—Is it thought inspired, 
And grasping first high truth divinely clear ? 
Yes ! ’tis ev’n so—the feeling which alone 
Can make me blest on earth!” + 


The wildness of his ecstasy at last terri- 
fies his gentle protectress from him; he is 
forsaken by all as a being lost in hopeless 
delusion, and being left alone to the insult- 
ing pity of Antonio, his strength of heart is 
utterly subdued; he passionately bewails 
his weakness, and even casts down his spirit 
almost in wondering! before the calm self- 
collectedness of his enemy, who himself 
seems at last almost melted by the extremi- 
ty of the poet’s desolation, as thus poured 
forth :— 

“Can I then image no high-hearted man 
Whose pangs and conflicts have surpass’d mine 
own, 

That my vex’d soul might win sustaining power 
From thoughts of him ?—I cannot !—all is lost ! 
One thing alone remains—one mournful boon— 
Nature on us, her suffering children, showers 
The gift of tears—the impassion’d cry of grief, 
When man can bear no more ;—and with my woe, 
With mine above all others, hath been link’d 
Sad music, piercing eloquence, to pour 
All, all its fulness forth! To me a God 
Hath given strong utterance for mine agony, 
When others in their deep despair, are mute ! 

* * * * * 
Thou standest calm and still, thou noble man! 
i seem before thee as the troubled wave! 
But oh! be thoughtful !—in thy lofty strength 
Exult thou not! By nature’s might alike 
That rock was fix’d, that quivering wave was made 
The sensitive of storm! She sends her blasts,— 
The living water flies—it quakes and swells, 
And bows down tremblingly with breakiug foam ; 
Yet once that mirror gave the bright sun back 
In calm transparence—once the gentle stars 
Lay still upon its undulating breast ! 
Now the sweet peace is gone—the glory now 
Departed from the wave! I know myself 
No more in these dark perils, and no more 
I blush to lose that knowledge. From the bark 
Is wrench’d the rudder, and through all its frame 
The quiveriug vessel groans. Beneath my feet 
The rocking earth gives way—to thee I cling— 
I grasp thee with mine arms. In wild despair 
So doth the struggling sailor clasp the rock 
Whereon he perishes ! ”’ 

And thus painfully ends this celebrated 
drama, the catastrophe being that of the 
spiritual wreck within, unmingled with the 
terrors drawn from outward circumstances 
and change. The majestic lines in which 
Byron has embodied the thoughts of the 
captive Tasso will form a fine contrast and 
relief to the music of despair with which 
Goethe’s work is closed :— 

‘ All this hath somewhat worn me, and may wear, 
But must be borne. I stoop not to despair, 

For I have battled with mine agony, 

And made me wings wherewith tu overfly 
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The narrow circus of my dungeon wall ; 

And freed the holy sepulchre from thrall ; 

And revell’d among men and things divine, 

And pour’d my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for Him, 

The God who was on earth and is in heaven ; 
For He hath strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 
That through this sufferance I might be forgiven, 
I have employ’d my penance to record 

How Salem’s shrine was won, and how adored.” 


SKETCHES OF IRISH FOOLS. 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 


IrELAND has the reputation of having 
produced a great number of shrewd fellows, 
and occasionally a knave or two. I can 
vouch for the quantity of fools to which it 
gives birth, or at least used to do in my boy- 
ish days, and the good old times before me. 
I do not mean those ninnies, who, believing 
well of human nature, trust to those whom 
they have served, and are deceived the 
more deeply in proportion to their confidence 
and kindness; nor yet those swaggering, 
rollicking, foolish fellows who get drunk and 
swear : 

“ Who kiss the girls and coax them, 
And spend their money free ;” 


and thus end by ruining themselves, as they 
had previously ruined others; but those 
lamentabie abortions of intellect, by cour- 
tesy called “innocents” or “naturals,” but 
in plain speaking designated “born idiots,” 
varying in degree, from the slavering baby, 
propped in a rush-bottomed chair, to the aged 
and mind-palsied object, stretched on straw 
by the road-side, to disgust and pain the 
traveller—to fill his eyes and drain his 
pockets. 

The extreme diversity of shades in Irish 
character is not more remarkable than the 
wild harmony with which they blend togeth- 
er. Almost every individual is made up of 
contradictions, or at least of contrasts. The 
joy of an Irishman has always a dash of mel- 
ancholy in it; and there is a rainbow even 
in his most clouded sky. 

It is incontestible that Ireland is more 
fertile than any other country in what is 
generally called folly ; folly in all its Proteus 
forms, but specially of that humiliating sort 
I have just alluded to. Iam almost inclined 
to think that it is quite a matter of chance 
whether any given Irish infant turn outa 
wise or a foolish man. And in the majority 
of adults it is hard to say to which category 
they belong. They, almost without excep- 
tion, seem to hover through life between the 
two attractions ; and in nine cases out of ten 
a feather would turn the beam. It is this 
uncertainty which gives such a racy flavour 
to Irish humour, and such picturesqueness 
to Irish conduct. Other nations scarcely 
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know how to estimate us. Our fools per- 
petually say the shrewdest things; our wise 
men constantly do the most foolish. 

And is it then, really, I have often asked 
myself,.that the quickness of intellect, which 
is admitted to distinguish the mass of my 
countrymen, is but a chance item in the 
balance-sheet of the national character, and 
that, due allowances for shades of difference 
being made, and the proportions between 
sense and nonsense fairly struck, it is even 
doubtful which ought to be held predomi- 
nant? Is the boundary between intellect 
and idiotism so narrow? Is it a mere ac- 
cident of cerebral formation that makes one 
man an orator and another an “innocent?” 
Of what is “ Irish eloquence” and “ Irish wit” 
compounded ? And how are we to draw the 
line between them on one hand, and bombast 
and ribaldry on the other? Does the reputa- 
tion of our bold-voiced demagogues and 
spirit-stirring speakers in Parliament hang 
on the simple thread of a phrenological sub- 
division? May Dryden’s couplet— 

“« Great wit is sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ”— 
be especially applied to Irishmen? and must 
we be content to prove a pendant to the 
truism of an old Latin writer, that “scholars 
are the most foolish men in the world?” 

I will not attempt to unravel the meta- 
physical thread I have been here insensibly 
weaving for myself; but will at once burst 
through the web, though it be of my own 
spinning, and return to the major of my 
essay, if I must not call it my argument. 

In the whole neighborhood of my early life 
there was scarcely a gentleman’s house that 
had not attached to it a semi-intelligent, half- 
witted omadthaun, who was the knife-cleaner, 
yard-sweeper, cow-caller, pig-feeder—the 
servant of the servants, the link between the 
men and beasts of the establishment. These 
beings did not hold their tenures, like the 
court-jesters of former days, by forcing 
jokes for the amusement of those who should 
have been their betters; or by pandering 
to the licentiousness of those whose knavery 
was in a direct ratio with their folly ;—but 
merely by doing the dirty work of the house, 
not the court; and sometimes, perhaps, be- 
ing the medium of a platonic intercourse be- 
tween the butler and the cook, or other 
friends and loveyers, as the case might be. 
They always fed on the leavings of the 
kitchen-table, slept in an out-house, went 
bare-legged and bare-headed ; and whether 
young, old, or middle-aged, were respective- 
ly called “the 4’y.” Of all those boys whom 
I can now call to memory, I scarcely recol- 
lect an exception that exceeded five feet in 
height, or that had not flaxen-coloured hair, 
and light-blue eyes. I now speak of the 
“born” animals, who “wore motley in their 
brain,” by some unfathomable secret of na- 
ture. Those who gained enrolment into the 





corps by the palpable agencies of whiskey, 
shillelah, or love-powders, were of all sizes 
and complexions. 

It was curious to mark the accuracy with 
which the poor stunted omadthauns did the 
duties of their respective stations. These 
were limited, no doubt; but they required 
the certain exercise of faculties, the exact 
definition of which I leave to those more 
deeply learned in “discourse of reason.”— 
The turnspit could tell to a minute when the 
joint was properly roasted; the cow-boy 
knew to a nicety the moment for milking ; 
the somewhat higher grade of being intrust- 
ed with the letter-bag never missed the mail 
as it passed the avenue-gate, or was after 
time at the post-office in the village, to 
which he cut across through bog and brake, 
by twists and turnings that would have puz- 
zled the very hares he used to kick up from 
their forms as he scudded along. 

I have heard of affecting instances of fidel- 
ity in these poor creatures. A wealthy and 
better sort of farmer was for three days 
missing in the ruthless times that succeeded 
the Rebellion of 1798. Mat, his half-witted 
cow-boy, or, more technically speaking, “the 
b’y,” had been missing at the same time, 
and was absurdly suspected of having made 
away with his master. But, on the fourth 
morning of the search, the poor omadthaun 
was found stretched beside the farmer’s 
murdered body, in a lonely island in the bog 
of Allan, actually dying of starvation from his 
long watch by the corpse, which he would 
not quit, from the moment he stumbled on it 
in one of his wanderings, and did not attempt 
to remove, from excessive sorrow acting on 
want of sense. 

The strong sentiment of filial attachment 
evinced by beings of the very lowest grade 
in the scale of intellect, is a puzzling fact 
for physiologists, and goes far to prove that 
Locke’s “sheet of white paper” bears, after 
all, an instinctive though vapoury water- 
mark of natural affection. 

Several touching instances of this kind are 
strong in my memory. 

An idiot in our neighbourhood, who bore 
the curious cognomen of “Godsham,” hay- 
ing, in one of the deadly visitations of “the 
faver,” lost his mother, by whom he had been 
reared in all the bleak indulgences of begga- 
ry, carried to her narrow bed, on every day 
for many months after her death, his snatch- 
ed and scanty meal, and, dividing it into 
equal parts, made holes in the turf, and ob- 
truded the food into them, that she might, 
as when living, partake of his repast. I have 
seen him, when the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, strip off his coat to cover the grave, 
and have heard him address the most affec- 
tionate complaints to her, whom he supposed 
to be listening to them, for her obstinacy in 
not speaking to him. The sublime and the 
ridiculous had here no step between them. 
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“ Arrah, then, mother dear, why won’t you 
come back home wid me agin? Why, then, 
sure the divil is busy wid you, to be lying 
out here, ketching your death of could inthe 
open air! It’s yourself that used not to be 
such an ould runt of a fool; whatever's 
comed over you of late? Arrah! swop a 
word wid me, mother jew’l, if it’s only to call 
me a ‘madthaun,’ as you used to do; and 
more shame for you, when I’m a nate, clane, 
sinsible b’y. Here’s a pinch of snuff I’ve 
brought you, any how, and a drop o’ the 
crathur this could evening, and much good 
may it do you wid it, mother avich!” 

And as he spoke he made holes at the 
head of the mound, putting in the snuff and 
pouring the whiskey from his little phial irfto 
that part where he judged the face to be; 
and, though much addicted to that treacher- 
ous comforter of the wretched and the poor, 
he would not even taste what he had appro- 
priated to his mother, while all his plaints, 
lamentations, and reproaches were thus 
poured into “the cold, dull ear of death.” 

One of the incidents which made the live- 
liest impression on my mind, in the transac- 
tions of the period of blood and flame just 
now alluded to, had relation to the fate of 
another idiot boy, in the close neighbourhood 
of our residence, not far from the foot of 
Carbery Hill, and on the edge of the before- 
named and celebrated bog of Allan. Almost 
close to a little shrubbery which skirted the 
lawn, on the side next the road leading from 
Edenderry to Carbery, was the cabin of the 
widow Henessey, a wretched, bed-ridden 
woman, whose sole subsistence was the cha- 
rity of her neighbours, and whose sole com- 
fort was the more than filial attachment of 
her only child Larry, who, from his cradle up, 
had never been a day out of her sight, and 
rarely an hour in any one day from her side. 
Her decrepitude and his idiotism were the 
bonds of a union, strenger than which never 
bound mother and son together. He cleav- 
ed to her, because nature whispered him to 
do so ; and she believed her poor idiot boy a 
being favoured by Heaven, inasmuch as he 
could do no sin, and was therefore doomed 
to be saved, Her food was always served 
to her by Larry, and all the domestic offices 
of the hovel were performed by him. She, 
in her turn, kept together his tattered gar- 
ments by the work of her feeble fingers, 
and talked to him in a way that he alone 
could comprehend, and replied to his imper- 
fect jargon, intelligible only to her. Larry 
used, in fine weather, to sit silently at the 
cabin door, with a caubeen between his knees, 
to receive the chance offerings of the pas- 
sers-by ; while the widow, from her truckle- 
bed, placed just within the threshold, poured 
forth an eloquent strain of begging and ben- 
ediction for “a lone, infortn’te, crippled 
crathur iv a woman, an’ her fatherless and 
motherless orphan, the naat’hral that’s to the 
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fore ; an’ the Lord reward the good Christ- 
hins this blessed day, an’ keep thim and 
theirs from rheumatiz an’ innocence, an’ sind 
them to glory. Amin!” 

In this way these forlorn beings picked up 
a good deal of money ; and little of it being 
spent, in consequence of the supplies of food 
and fuel from the neighbouring gentry and 
the kind-hearted villagers of Kishawina, 
hard by, an actual store of coin was gather- 
ed, and deposited in a hole, rooted in a cor- 
ner of the cabin, by the mother’s directions 
and the mechanical obedience of the son. 
On this hole, which was covered over by the 
united cunning of avarice and folly, the old 
woman’s eyes kept almost constant watch. 
When she slept, her ears did sentinel’s duty, 
for they were so acute that the scratching 
of a mouse, or “the death-tick” of the big 
black spider in the roof, was enough to rouse 
her up. Larry, with wandering mind and 
less finely-constructed organs, forgot the 
treasure as fast as he added to the heap and 
closed in the cavity; yet he never was 
known to straggle twenty yards from the 
cabin, or out of his mother’s call. His only 
amusement was the luxury of sunning him- 
self at the foot of the high elder bushes that 
lined the road beside the cabin; and many 
a time [ have peeped at his lank, diminutive 
figure, as he lay stretched on the bank, gaz- 
ing vaguely up into the mysteries of the sky. 

This was about the beginning of the Re- 
bellion, the first marked event that made any 
impression on my memory, or at least effac- 
ing, by its greater weight, the faint traces of 
inferior circumstances. The battle of Clo- 
nard, as was called the attack and defence 
of a single house, was the first attempt of 
the rebels. The more successful surprise 
of Prosperous, and the burning of the bar- 
rack, with all its little garrison, came next: 
then the battle of Carbery, where the rebels 
were beaten, and which became famous from 
being the scene of an event (the strangula- 
tion of a prisoner dragged along by a rope 
thrown over the captor’s shoulder) that gave 
to a certain Lieutenant Hepenstal the sou- 
briquet of “Hemp-and-Stall, or the Walk- 
ing Gallows.” On the memorable night of 
that affair, our whole family were roused up 
to peep through the loop-holes of the strong- 
ly-barricadoed windows, and see, by the 
light of moon or stars (I forget which,) the 
straggling march of the insurgents through 
the lawn, as they passed silently on to the 
scene of action. 

The rattling volleys of musketry and the 
shouts of the rebels, as the assault on the 
village and charter-house of Carbery went 
on, were distinctly heard at our dwelling. 
The firing lasted a long time ; but was end- 
ed by the total discomfiture of the rebels, 
who were surprised and taken in flank by a 
strong detachment of military, who hurried, 
on the first alarm, from Edenderry, three 
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miles distant, and decided the affair. There 
was considerabie slaughter at the conflict. 
The old adage— 

“‘When Carbery Church turns its back on the hill, 
’Tis blood will be turning the wheel of the mill,”— 
was verified (at least so the inhabitants 
thought) on this occasion. The handsome 
church, just then finished on the hill-side, 
faced the village, contrary to the position of 
the old edifice ; and, on the morning after 
the battle, it was said that the blood which 
poured down the street actually flowed into 
the mill-stream, and set the wheel a-going. 

As morning began to dawn, the broken 
and defeated rebels fled on all sides across 
the country, pursued by the cavalry, and cut 
down without mercy or remorse. Some 
brave hearts still held firm their weapons, 
and made a hopeless fight against their as- 
sailants ; others baffled them by active leaps 
into copse-wood and gardens. The great 
mass of runaways threw aside every impedi- 
ment—pikes, guns, coats, shoes—and fled 
towards that sure, and not distant refuge— 
the bog, which stretched far and wide at the 
rear of our farm. Several crawling, wound- 
ed wretches dropped by the road-side ; oth- 
ers found temporary safety in the neigh- 
bouring cabins, abandoned by their inhabi- 
tants, either to aid the business of the pre- 
vious night, or in fear of its results. 

After such a lapse of time, names and 
titles are indistinct in my memory. I can- 
not state the regiments that distinguished 
themselves on this and similar occasions in 
our neighbourhood, which was the first crater 
where the volcano of revolt burst out. A 
couple of dragoon regiments are mixed up 
together in my recollection, associated with 
the fears and curses of the peasantry ; and 
it was a detachment from one of those that 
swept down from the side of Carbery Hill 
that morning, dashed through the adjacent 
low grounds, tore along the road before- 
mentioned, and scattered through the fields 
and shrubberies that surrounded our resi- 
dence. 

At the earliest sounds of the horses gal- 
loping, the widow Henessey, always on the 
alert for the chances of the road, roused up 
Larry, who had slept the deep sleep of idot- 
cy during the whole of the night-alarms 
which she had so acutely listened to, with- 
out knowing their direction or extent. Ina 
few minutes he sat at his usual post, on a 
low stool before the cabin door, gazing va- 
cantly towards the ivy-covered ruins of Car- 
bery Castle, unmoved by the warlike clatter, 
and holding forth his leafless caubeen, which 
was never again to catch the blessed dew of 
charity, or cover the brainless head of the 
idiot boy. Just as the old woman began to 
vociferate her usual chant, she was suddenly 
stopped by the sight of a man covered with 
blood, (which streamed and spouted from 
various wounds,) who, running for his life, 





rushed against poor Larry, overset him in 
the doorway, and threw himself upon the 
bed beside the crippled crone, crying out, 
with hoarse and choking voice, for shelter 
and protection. The old woman screamed 
aloud, and the idiot, in the instinct of filial 
alarm, sprang up and hastened towards her. 
Doubly terrified in the two tenderest points 
of her feelings, and wholly forgetting her 

rsonal affright, she muttered something to 

arry, which he understood and obeyed, by 
hurrying to the money-hole in the corner, 
squatting down before it, and dragging his 
patched and piebald covering completely 
over him. . 

In a moment more the hovel was throng- 
ed with dragoons, who, dismounting at the 
door, pursued their prey, and half-a-dozen 
broadswords soon clashed and crossed over 
and in the poor rebel’s body. The wretch- 
ed woman shared his fate ; a random stab 
struck her near the heart. She had just 
strength enough to yell forth the name of 
her boy ere she expired. One of the dra- 
goons, on entering the hovel, had heard the 
mother’s imperfect exclamation, and seen 
the idiot hide himself in'the corner. In a 
moment he was dragged to light: the reek- 
ing blades thirsted for more blood ; their 
wearers (let us hope) could not distinguish 
between right and wrong, reason or folly. 
Poor Larry answered the imprecations of 
his captors by some gibbering sounds, which 
none then living could interpret, and he was 
literally cut in pieces in front of his hovel, 
and his mangled remains thrown into the 
ditch where he had used to lie for so many 
hours of breathing inanity. 

A painful contrast to these last instances 
was furnished in the person of a poor girl, 
who was not only hideous in face and de- 
formed in person, but who had the misfor- 
tune of being a cripple and an idiot. The 
affection of her unhappy parents for this 
girl, their only child, was unbounded, and, 
strange to say, it excited no feeling in her 
but an inveterate, and may we not say an 
unnatural, dislike, which was manifested on 
every possible occasion. Various were the 
pilgrimages undertaken by the father and 
mother to every holy well, or site of sanctity 
within many miles round, and as various 
were the penances imposed on themselves, 
in the hope of propitiating the saints to grant 
health and reason to their idiot daughter. 
They have been known to walk miles with 
peas in their shoes, (an ingenious and not 
uncommon mode of “mortifying” the soles 
of Irish sinners,) nay, they have gone bare- 
footed over the most flinty roads, and trav- 
ersed, on their bare knees, every stream to 
which miraculous properties were attributed, 
repeating various forms of incantations, in 
favour of the not-altogether senseless but 
cruelly insensible object who stood by, 
mocking with bitter taunts, and venting sar- 
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casms on the luckless authors of her being. 
After each unsuccessful pilgrimage, she used 
to address them in some such as the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“Arrah! how are ye now, after all your 
kneeling and praying? Jist look at me 
then, amn’t I much the bétther for all the 
bother and blarny ? Amn’t I a beauty, here 
to the fore? Yiz, faith and troth, I’m that 
same, and mighty sinsible too, into the bar- 
gain, foreby yiz don’t think it. Arn’t yiz 
proud to have sitch an iligant daughther ? 
what a pity yiz hadn’t twins of me! why then 
bad luck to yiz for your pains, you ould fools, 
for it isn’t one of ye, but a pair that’s in it; 
whin, if‘ ye were good for any thing, ye’d 
throw me into the first well or ditch, instid 
ef taking me round the country for a show.” 

Returning one evening from a pilgrimage 
to the holy well of Tubberara, (the exact 
locality is of small matter to the English 
reader) the father and mother bore her by 
turns, rolled in a cloak on their backs; and 
being wearied with their miserable burthen, 
they placed her for a moment on the parapet 
of a bridge over which they were passing. 
She by degrees most cunningly disengaged 
herself from the grasp of the father, who 
was leaning his back against the bridge, 
and threw herself into the river, screaming 
eut, with a fiend-like grin, “Arrah! what’ll 
yiz do fora daughter now!” The murder- 
ous water bubbling with her suffocating 
laugh, when carried down by the current, 
she sank to rise no more, and left her in- 
consolable parents, to bewail for many a day 
the loss of their “blessed innocent natha- 
ral.” Never did this poor couple cease la- 
menting her. They treasured her ragged 
wardrobe as precious relics; and even her 
bitter taunts and reproaches were repeat- 
ed, as proofs of “ how cute and sinsible poor 
Avity was, for sure all she used to say was 
thrue enough for her, God rist her soul!” 

But my recollections are not at present so 
much turned to female “innocence” as to 
male idiotcy ; and I shall therefore cite but 
one more reminiscence of the former na- 
ture, and one for which I am happy not to 
know any parallel. 

A female idiot, whose personal beauty 
attracted some brute in the shape of man, 
who took advantage of her situation and 
rendered her a mother, was so passionately 
attached to her infant that no force or en- 
treaties could separate her from it even for 
amoment. She was totally ignorant of the 
person of her betrayer, but from the hour of 
the birth of her child, a marked dread and 
abhorrence of the whole male race was vis- 
ible in her conduct. She would wander 
into the fields, and cull wild flowers, with 
which she used to cover the child, and then 
nearly devour it with kisses, talk to it, press 
it to her heart, and weep over it, when the 
cold or rain incommoded it. Her gentleness 
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in touching it, modulating her voice almost 
to a whisper, when addressing it, and her 
agony when it cried, proved that all the ma- 
ternal feelings existed in the greatest force 
in the heart of this poor idiot. The infant 
lived only a few months, and the mother for 
many days after its death believed that it 
slept, nor could the putrid corpse be remov- 
ed from her breast but by force. Her fran- 
tic cries were appalling. She refused food 
or consolation, and lingered a fortnight, still 
repeating “My baby, my baby!” when 
death relieved her from a life no longer 
supportable. Hear this, ye mothers, who 
callously consign your offspring to hirelings, 
and say whether reason and civilization in- 
crease or weaken the force of maternal 
affection. 

And now, in illustration of the beautiful 
lines on Irish character, by Ireland’s best 
poet—I need not quote his name, and I 
grieve to say that 1 forget the verses—let 
us, “like the bird that sings in the sunshine, 
shaking the cold shower from its wings,” 
turn from this sad strain of recollectiéh ipto, 
one of a less painful kind. Ph 

The house-keeper of the parish gbriest 
had a son, who was one of these debatable 
examples of semi-rationality. His head 
never had room for more than one idea at a 
time ; nor could his memory well retain 
more than one sentence, and that a short 
one, and he found even that of very difficult 
utterance. He was, nevertheless, frequent- 
ly employed by his mother to go on errands. 
She was one day making hog’s puddings ; 
and wanting pepper and allspice to season 
the ingredients, she desired her son to go to 
the grocer’s in the neighbouring village, 
and bring her back a supply of both. “Be 
sure you don’t forget,” said she ; and not 
being skilled in calligraphy, she had no 
means left for security but to make him re- 
peat the words over and over again, and to 
desire him to continue to do so unceasingly 
until he arrived at the grocer’s. Poor Thady 
accordingly set off, at a brisk trot, repeatin 
to himself, as he went along, “ pepper an 
allspice—pepper and allspice—pepper and 
allspice,” until, having overlgoked a stone 
which lay in his path, he tripped against it, 
lost his equilibrium, and measured his length 
on the ground. He arose in a minute ; but 
the shock had been enough to dislodge the 
recollection of his commission. Scratching 
his head, he tried to recall the words; but 
there was no clue to the dark and dismal 
labyrinth within. Every thing there was 
at random: but a shake of the mental ka- 
leidoscope brought a new formation to life, 
and “pitch and rosin” were the two words 
that suggested themselves. These he con- 
tinued to repeat as industriously as he had 
done the others, until he entered the gro- 





cer’s shop, where he muttered, by way of 
explanation, “Mammy—hog’s pudding— 
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pitch and rosin.” The grocer, with marvel- 
lous perception for matter-of-fact, and know- 
ing the freaks of poor Thady’s fancy, guess- 
ed what he wanted, and sent back the arti- 
cles athaphazard. Ina short time after, the 
priest’s shepherd was about to mark his 
fleecy flock, and he desired Thady to go to 
the same shop, in search of pitch and rosin 
for the operation. And sure enough Thady 
trotted off, repeating the two words, until, 
having met a person who detained him a mo- 
ment on the road in conversation, he, of 
course, forgot them; and, by the occult 
trickeries of idiot association, he now began 
repeating “ pepper and allspice—pepper and 
allspice,” which he demanded at the shop, 
in conjunction with some imperfect mention 
of the priest’s sheep. And here again his 
mistake was rectified by the intelligent 
shopman, who sent back the requisite mate- 
rials ; but so completely was the confusion 
of hogs and sheep established in poor Tha- 
dy’s cranium, that from that dey he could 
never comprehend the distinction between 
black puddings and mutton chops. 

An idea prevails in Ireland that the real 
swinish multitude, like many of their too- 
resembling biped brethren, by analogy, 
so called, are much benefited by immersion 
in the sea; and when “ the salt water,” as it 
is poetically called in our country, cannot 
be conveniently reached, the river is held to 
be “convanient.” The pigs of the priest 
aforesaid were one day driven forth by the 
housekeeper, faithfully assisted by Thady, 
and, albeit unwilling to encounter the liquid 
element, were, nolentes volentes, driven into 
the gently-flowing Barrow. But one of the 
most rotund and sleek was selected by Mad- 
ame Mére as a fit sacrifice to her cupidity, 
and she ordered Thady to keep its head un- 
der water, until suffocation ensued, telling 
him it was to make the pig sleep. Ina short 
time after, Thady entered a cottage by the 
river’s bank, and the good wife, , oe to 
prepare her husband’s dinner, requested 
Thady to rock the cradle of her crying 
child. He obeyed her orders for some time, 
but finding the urchin inconveniently insom- 
nolent, he ram to the mother, and, by a 
mixture of words and signs, contrived to tell 
her that he knew of a certain mode of mak- 
ing it quiet, which was to dip it in the river, 
and hold its head under water ; and, added 
he, with a knowing wink, “Salt it and eat it 
—salt it and eat it—like mammy and me— 
mammy and me—with the priest’s pig—with 
the priest’s pig.” This led to a discovery of 
the trick and the theft practised by the 
housekeeper, who was in consequence dis- 
charged from the Priory, and who, ever after, 
declared “there was no one so ’cute as a 


The frequent recurrence of such horrors 
as [alluded to ih the case of Larry Henes- 
sey, made country residences, in the part of 





Leinster where the rebellion raged, quite 
untenable, except as literal garrisons. The 
district became desolate ; smoking walls and 
blazing haggards were almost the only evi- 
dence of the late hospitable and happy 
homes from which many families were 
driven. Nearly the whole of the gentry, 
great and small, fled to the towns. We, 
like the rest, took refuge in one of those 
crowded and comfortless depositaries of 
“suffering loyalty.” *‘ But, however irksome 
the removal might be to the seniors of fam- 
ilies, the younger branches found ample 
consolation in the variety afforded by the 
change. The eternal parades, patrols, and 
alarms of regulars, militia, and yeomanry ; 
the buzz, the bustle, and the idleness were 
ample recompense to children for privation 
so atoned for. 

The first thing that struck my attention 
in our place of refuge and future residence, 
was the amazing disproportion of the evi- 
dent fools to the questionable quantity of 
rational beings, compesing the population. 
The symptoms of the first were positive ; 
the latter were but problematical; but I 
forget exactly the conclusion drawn on that 
occasion by my childish logic. I was amaz- 
ingly pleased with those town-fools—they 
were such funny fellows. There was little 
of the utter “innocency” about them which 
was so drearily amusing in unfortunate Larry 
Henessey and his like. These beings had, 
besides the vacant air common to the whole 
genus, a peculiar tinge of quaint cunning, 
more or less displayed, which marked them 
of a species quite distinct. They all ap- 
peared to have an object in view, and that 
appeared to be gain. I made an actual 
study of several of those individuals for 
several years, without being conscious that 
I was studying, and little thinking it was 
but an indication of my favourite natural 
pursuit—puzzling myself with that insolva- 
ble enigma, the human mind. 

The fools of a country town are widely 
different from the pastoral idiots of the mere 
chempaign. Even the domestic omad- 
thauns of “the hall,” or “the park,” or “ the 
lodge,” formerly spoken of, had a singleness 
of character, if we may call it so, that mark- 
ed them to be truly genuine unsophisticated 
asses. But the very instinct which leads 
a fool to live in a town proves him to be 
tainted with the corruption of good sense ; 
not one of the “innocents” could breathe 
in the atmosphere of a city. Who ever saw 
a genuine fool within the bills of mortality ? 
Civilization is the very Herod of our days. 
There was a queer look, a half-open leer, 
a glance of business, about all the creatures 
I now treat of, which seemed to say, as 
plainly as the exquisite animal of “The 
Twelfth Night,” “Well, God gives them 
wisdom that have it; and those that are fools, 
let them use their talents!” And when 
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their object was gained, when the piece of 
money fell into the ready palm, and they 
turned away with a grin, or a stare, or a 
scowl, of downright covetousness, every 
feature seemed to express, “ Marry, Sir, lul- 
loby to your bounty—till I come again!” 

Chief among the crowd of these beings 
were some half-dozen, who bore the follow- 
ing names and titles :—Brodigan the Pump- 
borer, Copper-nosed Jack, Dancing Denny, 
Bill Woods, John King, and Paddy Puss, 

The first of these was a fellow who had his 
leg broken, and his skull cracked, in a row 
with the faction of the Tuomys, when a 
young man, and who carried lameness and 
that spurious sort of idiotcy I have endea- 
voured to describe, far into middle life, at 
which stage of his existence I first saw him. 
He was an awful object to look at—squalid, 
hairy, and wild, with a vacant gaze of des- 
peration, as if the memory of the fight still 
haunted, like a spectre, the ruins of the 
mind it had destroyed. He did nothing 
from morn to night but swagger up and 
down the middle of the street, throwing his 
curved leg out as if in defiance, growling 
and cursing, and brandishing a blackthorn 
stick over his head with one hand, while 
with the other he swept up the ragged tail 
of the loose great-coat which floated around 
him—his only rational words being, “ Five 
pounds for a Tuomy! Tin pound for a 
Tuomy! Brodigan a boo! Whoop!” Every 
penny he received was immediately expend- 
ed in whiskey; but the great quantity he 
drank seemed to do him neither good nor 
harm. 

How Copper-nose Jack acquired his nick- 
name I really do not knew. The particular 
feature in question was an eagle-beak, and 
the eyes above it were of a glassy consis- 
tency, but they had no need to be transpa- 
rent, as there was nothing to be seen within 
them. This was a biped of most extraordi- 
nary activity, a harmless fellow, who either 
had no more lungs than a fish, or as much 
as would have filled a church organ—for he 
would set off at full speed for Dublin, of a 
summer’s morning, with a letter that required 
haste, and, beating the mail to the capital, 
(thirtytwo Irish miles,) bring back the an- 
swer the same night. This activity and in- 
dustry showed nothing of absolute folly to 
acommon observer; but a keen one could 
see it te be plainly such, when he marked 
poor Jack’s fellow-fools thrive even better 
than he did, in the ample indulgence of 
sloth. 

Dancing Denny was a mere automaton, 
who comprehended but one word besides 
his own name ; and if it were not spoken be- 
side it, even that, perhaps, would have been 
beyond his capacity. “ Dance Dinny !” was 
al] his best friends ever said to him. And 
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naturally, pattering in the same spot with 
his splay feet, frowning at you all the while 
from a bushy pair of white eyebrows, and 
matted hair, falling thick over his face. His 
countenance never changed from its lubberly 
inexpressiveness. He held one hand out 
for the money. He would dance (as it was 
called) till he dropped, ever until he felt the 
coin on his palm. Then, “like Mimosi at 
the touch of mortality,” he shrank into him- 
self, wheeled away, and went off in _what- 
ever direction chance pointed to, till some 
fresh amateur called out “Dance, Dinny !” 
when he began again, and so worked away 
from dawn till dusk, nourished on whatever 
scraps were offered him, and going off to 
his father and mother, who lived in a cabin 
by the river’s side, and who, drinking whis- 
key to the whole amount of Denny’s receipts, 
drove him adrift again in the morning, to 
earn his title to the next night’s lodging. 

Bill Woods was certainly intended by Na- 
ture fora hero. He was a perfect block in 
pointof feeling. All his tastes were military, 
and he delighted in destruction. He was of a 
good size, had tolerable features, and would 
have been good-looking, but for his air of fol- 
ly. His teeth were brilliantly white ; but his 
most disagreeable peculiarity was an ever- 
lasting chuckle and simper, which would have 
been an absolute grin, had he had under- 
standing enough to enjoy a laugh. He had 
an undefinable look of feline cruelty—an 
air of human mousing, if it may be so ex- 
pressed ; was constant in his attendance on 
all the picketings, floggings, and executions 
that took place. He always marched at the 
head of the yeomanry corps, dressed in a tat- 
tered military suit, with an old cocked hat, 
streaming with faded orange ribbons, a huge 
cavalry sabre in his hand, and the iron scab- 
bard trailing along the pavement beside him. 
I have been told that wretches whose torture 
he witnessed have declared that “they 
could bear the cat-o’-nine-tails better nor Bill 
Woods’s grin ;’—and I can understand the 
feeling. 

But that living libe] upon mirth or enjoy- 
ment was destined to a scene of more re- 
volting exhibition. With a hideous viola- 
tion of all decency, which I hope could-find 
no parallel out of Ireland, or even there, ex- 
cept in those degrading days, which, for the 
honour of human nature, are gone by, Bill 
Woods the fool, was actually appointed to 
the office of hangman, in a neighbouring 
country town. Public feeling, however, 
could not stand the outrage of this misera- 
ble being performing openly the last offices 
to the victims of offended law and gross 
misgovernment ; and, in the way usual in 
Treland when the executioner needs conceal- 





ment, Bill Woods was enveloped in a blan- 
ket whenever he appeared on the scaffold. 


no sooner were the words said, than away | Two holes for seeing and one for breathing 


he went, like a puppet on wires, but less' were cut in this covering; and I can well 
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imagine the horror excited in the dying men, 
by the sight of those twinkling eyes and 
that simpering mouth, while his senseless 
chuckle mixed with their death-prayer, as if 
some fiend was mowing and chattering, in 
mockery of their agony. 

Paddy Puss was a loathsome excrescence 
of nature. The wise purposes which gave 
him birth and allowed him to exist to old 
age, are far beyond my scrutiny or conjec- 
ture. He was aged when I saw him first; 
but his thick flaxen hair looked like boyhood. 
He had no sense to thin, nor no sorrow to 
blanch it. He was, nevertheless, as misera- 
ble in appearance as if he had understood 
and felt for his degradation. He seemed to 
have an instinct of filth in him. He prefer- 
red wallowing on a dunghill to sleeping on 
clean straw. If the parish beadle had not 
forced him to keep a rope well tied round 
his middle, the bundle of rags that covered 
him would have many a time walked away. 
He had a huge head and face, and a perpet- 
ual swelling on one side of it. He constant- 
ly muttered some unspeakable sounds from 
his twisted mouth; and shuffled along side- 
ways from house to house, mumbling a de- 
mand for alms—an awful monument of hu- 
man possibilities. 

The many instances of that mixture of 
madness and folly depending on the influ- 
ence of drink, and to be judged of by the 
phases of the whiskey-bottie, cannot be no- 
ticed legitimately here. These natural off- 
springs of Irish excess would fill a large vol- 
ume of detail. How I could increase and 
multiply these, from the recollections of my 
own experience! From Brennan, the 
house-painter and poet, who used to reel 
about as the draggle-tailed blackguards pur- 
sued him, volleying forth with a hoarse laugh, 
such couplets as— 

Rin, ye spalpeens! or ’tis Brinnin ‘Il scather ye, 
An larn ye the differ ’twixt ’salt and batthery ! 

down to Sam Long, the slater, a lineal de- 
scendant from one of Cromwell’s trumpeters, 
(most of the intervening ancestors having 
been hanged,) who roared at times through 
the streets, in the red-hot fervour of Orang- 
ism, “A Papish! a Papish! my hod and 
trowel fora Papish! Let me teer him an’- 
ait him! an’ bile him, an’ brile him! a Papish, 
that I may swally him, body an’ bones !” 

I trust, however, that the great measure 
of national wisdom which has passed, and a 
rational adaptation of the poor-laws, with 
the establishment of houses of refuge for 
the truly desolate, will im time relieve Ire- 
land from such disgusting evidences of big- 
otry and idiotcy. 

Poor John King, whom I have reserved 
for the last of these sketches, because I 
think his portrait may form a relief to the 
others, was the most amiable, and, I may 
say, the most interesting of fools. He was 
a young man of middle size, regular fea- 





tures, and dark complexion ; and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was so unequivocal- 
ly good, that he won one’s pity and sympa-~ 
thy at once. The glazed look of timid kind- 
liness, which his face always wore, seemed 
to have been, as it were, frozen on it by 
some sudden chill, that had fixed, but could 
not ruffle the sentiment it had stolen on by 
surprise. Poor John King’s story was a sad 
and painful one. Many persons used to take 
a pleasure in leading him on to tell it him- 
self. This used to be done by a regular 
train of questions put by rule, and answer- 
ed by rote: and, when I call to mind the 
unmoved listlessness with which he perform- 
ed his part of the colloquy, I am satisfied 
there was no wanton sporting with sensibil- 
ity in putting him on this trial. He repeat- 
ed his oft-rehearsed task as coldly as a train- 
ed witness, pocketed the donation of the 
curious or the charitable, without another 
word—and walked away.* 


ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


NO. V. 


Towarps the end of the season of 1825 
came Signor Velluti. The remembrance of 
this species of voice was all but extinct: the 
natural abhorrence of the practice had been 
enforced by the silent prohibition from the 
King’s Theatre of all such for nearly thirty 
years. The daily press (the “Times” 
newspaper especially) attacked the individ- 
ual no less than the thing itself with an al- 
most ruffian ferocity. The experiment was, 
therefore, doubly hazardous. But possibly 
the very fury of the attack favoured the ac- 
tor. He came, and he overcame; and he 
deserved his victory, both for his private and 
public merits.t 





* His story was told, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Love Draught,” in the “‘ Literary Souvenir” for 
1830. 


t Velluti was guided by a high and honourable 
spirit. He was every inch a gentleman, and he 
stood upon his reputation with a loftiness which, 
though in some instances it bordered upon the 
ridiculous, proceeded, nevertheless, from a noble 
emulation of greatness, and, we may add, of good- 
ness. He had, no doubt, been spoiled, in a degree, 
by excessive adulation. The following anecdotes 
will illustrate his character, and we pledge our- 
selves for their truth :— 

On the night of his first appearance, it must be 
owned, he stood a perilous chance. Previous to 
the rising of thé curtain, the manager requested 
Mr. to go and offer him the best encourage- 
ment he could. Mr. went, descanted upon 
the generosity of an English audience, upon Vel- 
luti’s claims and reputation, and the merits of 
“Tl Crociato.” He assured the soprano that no- 
thing could be more foreign from the English 
character than to countenance such attacks as the 
“Times” had made upon him, and that they 
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The natural prejudice against such a 
quality of voice proceeding from a man was 
to be overcome before any accurate judg- 
ment could be formed of Velluti. A second 
impediment was an offensive contraction of 
the tone in certain parts of his scale, which, 
without any intention to bring the individu- 
al into ridicule, can only be likened to the 
shrilly scream of a peacock. A still greater 
offence was his imperfect intonation. Now 
as the impression made by the singer is 
direct, and the tone the means, it is very 
hard to divest the judgment of these asso- 
ciations as well as of the positive impres- 
sions. We grant these drawbacks, and 
then we may insist upon the fine feeling, 
the impassioned execution, and the inventive 
faculty of the artist. His Chef d’ euvre was 
the Romance in “ Tebaldo ed Isolina,” be- 
ginning “ Notte tremenda,” and here it was 





would, in all probability, operate in his behalf. 
In short, the consoler exhausted all his eloquence 
to infuse into him the necessary fortitude. Vel- 
luti listened with the utmost calmness. When 
the harangue was concluded, he drew himself up 
to his utmost height, his fine dark eyes glanced 
fire, he placed his hand in his bosom, turned to- 
wards the speaker, and merely said with all the 
dignity he could so well assume, “Son VELLUTI.” 
His friend skulked away, with a feeling between 
the sense of the sublime, and the ridiculous. 

Next for the generous part of his nature. A 
dispute arose a assumption of the 
title “Director of the Music” by M. Bochsa, 
during Velluti’s management. It concluded with 
askirmish in the newspapers. On the morning 
when Veliuti’s letter appeared, he called on a 
youn “we one of his most favourite pupils; he 
asked if she had seen it? “ Yes,” she replied ; 
“and with regret: because you have been made 
to say what, I amsure, you did not mean,” “How 
so?” “It begins, ‘A certain Mr. Bochsa.’ 
Now, although you wrote ‘ Un certo Signor Boch- 
sa,’ the English translation conveys an insult.” 
Velluti departed instantly ; he drove to the resi- 
dence of Lord Burghersh. “ My Lord,” said he, 
“T am told that my letter bears such an interpre- 
tation: is ittrue?” “Itis.” ‘ Pray then trans- 
late for me as follows.” And he dictated a frank 
avowal that what he had said arose from his igno- 
rance of the English idiom, “that to offer an in- 
sult vo any one belonged neither to his disposition 
nor his education.” This he published the next 
morning. 

A meeting was subsequently held between the 
parties, together with the manager and a friend, 
to settle the point. Long explanations were given. 
Velluti simp Emam: —‘‘ 1s Mr. Bochsa to use 
the title of ‘ Director of Music at the King’s The- 
atre?’?” ‘There wasa slight hesitation. Velluti 
thrust his engagement, which involved a sum of 
three thousand six hundred pounds, into the can- 
dle, and, but that one of the parties seized his 
arm, it would have been consumed. Money was 
to him as nothing in the balance when weighed 
against the fame of his reception and his appoint- 
ment. We could multiply instances of the most 


grateful kind, did they not involve the feelings of 
others. We say generally, however, and truly, he 
was high-minded, honourable, generous, and kind- 
hearted, in every sense of the words. No one, 
“ prince, potentate, or peer,’’ ever brought higher 
letters of recommendation to persons of condition 
than Velluti. 
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that, by contrasts of tone and time, by 
bursts and suppressions of voice, by the 
most beautiful swells and attenuations, by 
transmutations of the passages, he displayed 
all his —— delicacy, and imagination, 
leaving the hearer unable to pronounce 
which of the three had the mastery. Where 
the obstacles above-named were overcome, 
the pathos and tenderness of his singing 
had no parallel in our recollection, for we 
never heard Pacchierotti*. 

Velluti has been represented as the most 
florid of singers: it was not so when he 
was in England. That he changed the pas- 
sages of a song is true; but he changed 
them rather for the sake of varying the traits 
and heightening the expression, than with a 
view to multiplying notes or showing his 
facility, which was by no means superior. 
His power over the affections lay in exquis- 
ite sensibility and conception, and in the 
delicate polish of his transmutations. An- 
other felicitous illustration may be drawn 
from his Venetian barcarole, “ La Notte xe 
Bella.” He altered almost every passage 
without spoiling the melody, and every note 
he added, adorned without ‘defacing the 
original. At the close, he introduced a 
passage to depict the undulation of the sea, 
more ingenious than the writer of this arti- 
cle ever remembers to have heard from any 
other singert. 

But Velluti was not popular! Admitted. 
What effect then did he produce upon the 
art in England? All who could appreciate 
him understood the points we have de- 
scribed, and all his merit; they saw also 
how much other singers (even Pasta her- 
selft) had borrowed from him. Instead of 
increasing the rage for florid singing, his 
influence aided that of Pasta in exalting the 
great style which subsists upon expression. 
His voice was all but ruined when he came 
here, and, but for his loftier attributes of 
mind and skill, his former reputation would 
scarcely have obtained for him a second 
hearing. Perhaps his ornaments were too 
much for himself and too little for general 
application, since it cannot be concealed 
that his ingenuity was tasked to cover his 
own declining means by those substitutes. 





* Soon after Velluti’s arrival, five persons, who 
had all been almost indurated by constantly hear- 
ing music, met to form a judgment of a, 
in private. He first sang a duet from “ Tancre- 
di.” It was so out of tune, it was hardly to be 
borne. He then gave a sena which we never 
heard before or since. At the conclusion, all the 
five were bathed in tears, and so occupied with 
their own sensations, that not one of them either 
did or could, for some space, utter a syllable. 

t His debut was at Devonshire House, a night 
or two after his arrival, when he sang these two 
songs to the delight of all the rank and virtu 
there assembled. 

tA series of concerts were given by Velluti 
and Pasta in conjunction. He beat her decidedly 
by his polish and delicacy. 
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The truth of this observation may be con- 
firmed by the fact, that no singer ever did, 
or ever could, give to his passages his par- 
ticular expression; yet it was impossible, so 
singular was their construction, not to per 
ceive from whence they were borrowed. 

Little more of novelty in art remains to 
be pourtrayed, except the premier de son 
espéce, Mademoiselle Sontag, for with her 
closes, up to the present hour, tke list of 
modern inventors amongst foreign vocalists. 
That commingling of execution and expres- 
sion, that new phraseology by which pass- 
ages have been substituted for plain notes, 
and have become, through various known 
analogies, the musical language of certain 
passions, was favourable in the highest de- 
gree to Mademoiselle Sontag. When 
Braham and Catalani first astounded the 
world of science by their marvellous facility, 
not to say by the audacity (as it was then 
esteemed) of their variations, the ear was 
unaccustomed, and the mind was still less 
trained to such force, rapidity, and change. 
But the writings of Rossini had established 
the practice, had indeed created a fascinat- 
ing vehicle, and even rendered facility one 
of the attributes most indispensable to a 
singer. The way, therefore, was prepared 
for her beautiful legerity before she arrived. 

Her organ was comparatively of small 
volume, but of long compass, and, like many 
thin voices, she could execute with an ease 
and velocity quite astonishing. It was alike 
in quality, but a little reedy in the lower 
notes. In the loftier parts, its lightness and 
cultivation were unrivalled; her neatness 
and precision were supreme. She not only 
did all that her predecessors had done, but 
she added fresh traits by adopting arpeggios 
and chromatic passages, which instruments 
alone had before attempted, with success. 
These she gave in a manner that gratified 
the ear and filled the fancy. All this she 
accomplished with such extreme ease, that 
the hearer never felt the least doubt or 
difficulty, but sympathised at once with the 
impulsive power that dictated both the 
notes and the manner, which seemed quite 
as pleasurable to the artiste as to the audi- 
tor. In her own language, and in her 
countryman’s (Weber’s) music especially, 
she sang with strong feeling and fine ex- 
pression. No one ever sang the scena in 
“Der Freischutz” with such devotion of 
energy. 

Almost everything that can be said con- 
cerning this delightful singer has been 
exhausted: we therefore abridge our own 
comments, and substitute a paragraph from 
her elaborated character in the “Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review,” which 
concentrates, at once poetically and truly, 
the description of the feelings she excited :— 

“ For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be 
esteemed more highly in the orchestra and 





the chamber than upon the stage. The 
theatre is the scene for the display of pas- 
sion; in the chamber and the orchestra the 
feelings must be restrained, and even sub- 
dued. Indeed, nothing more clearly indi- 
cates how little susceptible of the finest and 
deepest expression the orchestra and the 
chamber can be made, than the compara- 
tive failure of Madame Pasta in these 
situations, The truth is, the sympathy of a 
mixed andience cannot rise to the strength 
of the emotion, or its expression, unless 
aided by the illusions of the drama. In the 
orchestra, the eagle is caged, stripped of 
her plumage, and is fastened to the earth: 
the facility, the polish, and the beauty of 
Mademoiselle Sontag’s style, on the con- 
trary, are heard to the greatest advantage 
in this situation. Lord Bacon has asked, in 
his second book upon the advancement of 
learning —‘Is not the delight of the quaver- 
ing upon a stop in music the same with the 
playing of light upon the water ?>— 

Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.’ 


The passage occurred to us when we first 
listened to the glistering ornaments of Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt 
was precisely like that we have experienced 
in beholding the ocean resplendent with the 
rays of a brilliant sunshine. If the mind be 
not deeply moved, the senses are all filled, 
and those nameless emotions which play so 
lightly, and coruscate, as it were, from 
thought to thought, without stop or inter- 
mission ;—if they do not egual in strength 
or intensity the fixity of the passions, give 
birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, 
and exultant.” 

One of the most striking changes in vo- 
cal art remains yet to be traced: it is in the 
style and manner of the base. Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe, in the passage we have already 
cited, alludes to this transition, but not in 
that same spirit of candour and judgment 
which distinguishes his general remarks. 
In the time of Handel, the base was em- 
ployed for his volume and weight, and the 
songs given to him might almost be said to 
be mechanical, in the heaviness and same- 
ness of the divisions. “ Lascia Amor,” 
“ Del Minacciar del Vento,” and “ Nasce al 
Bosco,” are unquestionably magnificent and 
majestic, according to the conception and 
the execution of the time when they were 
written; but it was then rare indeed to en- 
dow this species of voice with anything like 
pathos or grace. The middle school—that 
of Guglielmi, Cimarosa, &c.—began to em- 
ploy it upon livelier objects, and to invest 
base parts with more agreeable melodies ; 
but it was chiefly in comi¢ characters, where 
the rapidity of speaking kept equal pace 
(“ nota e parola”) with the notation. Still 
there was more air. Mozart, in “Il Don 
Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and 
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“]] Flauto Magico,” elevated the whole 
tone of composition for the base, by the in- 
fusion of sentiment and elegance. Almost 
every song and duet in these dramas given 
to that voice are exquisite, both in melody 
and feeling: “ Non pid andrai,” “ Fin ch’ 
han dal vino,” “ Qui sdegno,” the exquisite- 
ly graceful movement in “Il catalogo,” * 
“ Crudel perche finora,” will serve for ex- 
amples. 

But Rossini did much more to develop the 
latent powers of the base. He has treated 
it almost as the equal of the other species, 
and endowed it with the same powers and 
faculties. Look over “ O Nume benefico,” 
in ‘* La Gazza Ladra ;” the songs and duets 
in “ Semiramide,” “ Mosé,” “Il Turco in 
Italia,” and “J] Barbiere di Seviglia;” and 
they will be found to contain as much sen- 


timent and beauty of melody, as much of 


rapid execution, as anything written for the 
tenor, or even the soprano, with which they 
are frequently made to vie,f by repeating 
the passages given toeach. Nor is it pos- 
sible any longer to doubt the justice and 
force of the discovery, and the beauty of the 
application ; for it has been illustrated by the 
most perfect singers. 

Signori Begnis and Zucchelli stand promi- 
nently forth: the former with abundant fa- 
cility and faculties, perhaps not equalled by 
any other vocalist of his class in spirit and 
effect as a buffo caricato,t must still yield 
to the latter in grace, volume, smoothness, 
delicacy, and precision. Zucchelli was in 
all these attributes an admirable artist. 
Pellegrini came to England when in his de- 
cline, but he was admitted amongst his 
brethren to be pre-eminent in science and 
taste. His organic powers, however, by 
no means kept pace with his skill, and we 
question whether they were ever compara- 
ble to the others we have named, and are 
about to instance.—Lablache is the first. 
General power, and volume so tremendous 
in particular notes, were never heard; nor 
was his execution contemptible, though far 
from being as polished as that of Zucchelli. 
His effects often astonished, and, in con- 
certed pieces, were unequalled. He could 
make himself heard as distinctly as thunder 
through the roar of the winds, above the 
most numerous band of voices and instru- 





* Mozart, it has been maintained, never wrote 
acomic song. Perhaps it is true; and the digni- 
ty of every melody given to his compositions for 
the base certainly precludes the effect of the vis 
comica. No song of his in this species ‘ever 
raised that vivid sense of liveliness that belongs 
to such of Rossini’s airs as “ Largo al factotum 
della citta.” 


t See “ Al idea di quel metallo,” and “ Dun- 
que io son,” in “ I] Barbiere di Seviglia.” 


t His duet, “ Con patienza,” and another, in 
which he yes both the soprano and the 
base, in “ I] Fanatico,” were matchless, though 
the supremacy lay much in his acting. 


ments ever assembled upon the stage, or in 
the orchestra of the King’s Theatre.* Eng- 
land had not, however, heard the perfection 
of this style till the arrival of Tamburini 
this last season. He unites the polish, 
grace, and facility of the tenor, with tlie 
force, and a good share of the volume, of 
the base. The neatness and precision of 
his execution could only be equalled by his 
fine taste in the invention and the applica- 
tion of ornament. His cantabile singing 
was beautiful; his declamation easy but 
energetic, never overstrained, but always 
expressive. In a word, he was the most 
perfect artist in this species we remember. 
His manner was withal so modest and natu- 
ral, that he is entitled, in our judgment, to 
the highest praise of them ail. 

Together with these great singers, we 
have had Donzelli—a tenor of the most 
wonderful volume ; but, though of uncom- 
mon vigour, somewhat coarse, and without 
thet nice sensibility and discrimination 
which constitute fine taste. 

Rubini has also visited England: his dis- 
tinctions lie in the very opposite direction, 
for he is delicate, polished, graceful, and 
florid in the very richest degree, but with a 
voice never, we believe, very powerful, and 
now declining. 

Such is the sammary of Italian vocal art. 

When Mesdames Stockhausen, Schultz 
and Sontag arrived in succession, and whe 
the music of Weber made so general ‘a 
furore, the Germans and their friends were 
sanguine in their belief that our singers 
would hereafter be as our instrumentalists 
very much had been, imported from the cold 
regions of the north, to displace in our fa- 
vour the nations of the sunny regions, whose 
climate has been hitherto found to be so in- 
fluential in the production of that natural 
temperament and those organs that have 
carried vocal music to its acme. Whole 
German companies have since been intro- 
duced even upon our national theatres. But 
Sontag alone has raised a great name. 
Madame Stockhausen, indeed, contributed 
even more than this great artiste to natural- 
izing the melodies of her country amongst 
us, for they were peculiarly suited to the 
delicate beauty of her style and voice. Ma- 
dame Schultz was an artiste of high merit, 
and it was curious to observe how, by a very 
slight declination, she just missed the ele- 
vation attained by Pasta. Schroeder is 
also great as an actress and a singer. But 
with the exception of the national airs, and 
the quaint but captivating burden—the Jo- 
deln—little or nothing has been added by 
the Germans to our vocal science. They 


* His portly figure, which he managed with in- 
finite address, and his rich humour, made his 
acting auxiliary to his singing, to an extent not 
to be imagined by those who never saw him in 








“ ]] Matrimonio segreto.” 
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have, perhaps, (Sontag alone excepted,) 
assisted to retard the adoption of mere vo- 
latile execution, and to keep up the love of 
plainer and more impassionate expression, 
the natural employment of the art. What, 
then, may be estimated to be the actual and 
positive result of the progression of the 
science during the third of a century ?—for 
this is the end-all and the be-all of our in- 
quiry. If the reader has not gathered it as 
he has gone along with us, we must almost 
despair of illuminating the subject further 
by asummary. But we must, nevertheless, 
make an attempt at such a concentration. 
Vocal art, then, has a little preceded and 
encouraged the national advance of the 
mind towards that dissipation of feeling and 
attention which accompany the indefinite 
increase and variety of the objects, associa- 
tions, and emotions imparted by an ever- 
augmenting fund of knowledge. The fa- 
cility with which we move from place to 
place—the voluptuous splendour of public 
and private entertainments—the enlarge- 
ment of the circle of connexions—foreign 
travel—the easy access to books and the 
concentration of the principles of every 
branch of acquirement—are all unfavoura- 
ble to the depth and intensity of thought 
and feeling which used to be the character- 
istics of the English nation. Hence the 


%; disposition for lighter amusements. The 
‘\ihilosophy of mind is the best explication of 
e\etins transition ; and though it has been al- 


ready quoted by a writer on this subject, we 
shall not hesitate to adopt the best explana- 
tion, as wel] as the best description, of the 
rise, the progress, and incipient decay of 
fine taste in vocal as in other arts. “It is 
evident,” says Dugal Stewart in his ‘ Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,’ “ that there is a limit, beyond which 
the love of simplicity cannot be carried. 
No bounds, indeed, can be set to the crea- 
tions of genius; but as this quality occurs 
seldom in an eminent degree, it commonly 
happens that, after a period of great refine- 
ment of taste, men begin to gratify their love 
of variety by adding superfluous circumstan- 
ces to the finished models exhibited by their 
predecessors, or by making trifling alterations 
in them, with a view of merely diversifying 
the effec. These additions and alterations, 
indifferent perhaps, or even in some degree 
offensive, in themselves, acquire soon a bor- 
rowed beauty, from the connexion in which 
we see them, or from the influence of fash- 
ion. The same cause which at first pro- 
duces them continues, perpetually, to in- 
crease their number; and taste returns to 
barbarism by almost the same steps which 
conducted it to perfection.” 

We do not, however, mean to go the 
length of asserting that musical taste has 
“returned to barbarism.” Simplicity is, in- 
deed, exchanged for complication, and the 


great style, properly so called, is all but lost, 
because the lighter taste of the age does not 
love to dwell in the lofty and serious affec- 
tions, and because artists, where they can 
no longer command, must follow that taste. 

We conceive, then, that the fine elocu- 
tion, the declamatory power, (not force,) the 
solemn impressions, and the other elements 
and effects of the great style are rapidly 
passing away, and that polish, neatness, 
variety, velocity, and fancy supply the 
graces of manner now most inesteem. Our 
description of Mara and of Sontag will sup- 
ply the two extremes— Pasta the medium. 
We are not so much laudatores temporis acti 
that we condemn altogether the perfections 
of modern science. We have not yet 
caught the levity which disdains all deep 
and solemn impulses, or come to regard the 
pure expression and consequent reflective 
pleasures generated by the music of the last 
age as 

” the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood.” 


Our nature, we know, is subject to the 
two stimulating and controlling powers— 
novelty and habit,—and we are content, 
while we survey and mark the progression, 
to enjoy whatever portions of the good of 
the one we can assimilate, without giving 
too severe a shock to tke predilections of 
the other, and perhaps most potent law of 
our being. 





SONGS OF SPAIN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tue Rio Verve Sone.” 

Fiow, Rio Verde! 

In melody flow ; 
Win her that weepeth 

To slumber from woe ! 
Bid thy wave’s music 

Roll through her dreams ; 
Grief ever loveth 

The kind voice of streams. 


Bear her lone spirit 
Afar on the sound, wi 
Back to her childhood, 
Her life’s fairy ground : 
Pass like the whisper 
Of love that is gone.— 
Flow, Rio Verde, 
Softly flow on! 


Dark glassy waters, 
So crimson’d of yore, 
Love, Death, and Sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 





* The name of Rio Verde (the “‘ Gentle River ” 
of Percy’s ballad) will be familiar to every Span- 
ish reader, as associated in song and story with 





the old romantic wars of the Peninsula. 
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Thou shouldst have Echoes 
For Grief’s deepest tone,— 
Flow, Rio Verde ! 
Softly flow on! 





THE ZAGRI MAID. 


The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zagri Maid, 
To her low, sad song replying. 
As it fill’d the olive shade. 
“ Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred’s foe ! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zagri’s spirit go? 


«“ From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 
Isink with shame oppress’d, - 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.” 

When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid, 

While the crimson day was dying 
In the whisp’ring olive shade. 


“« And for all this heart’s wealth wasted, 
This woe, in secret borne, 
This flower of young life blasted, 
Should I win back aught but scorn ? 
By aught but daily dying 
Would my love-truth be repaid ?” 
When summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zagri maid. 





THE LOST ONE. 


Seek by the silvery Darro, 
Where jasmine flowers have blown ; 
There hath she left no foot-print 7— 
Weep, weep, the maid is gone ! 


Seek where our Lady’s image 
Smiles o’er the pine-hung steep ; 

Hear ye not there her vespers?— 
Weep for the parted, weep ! 


Seek in the porch where vine-leaves 
O’ershade her father’s head ; 

Are his grey hairs left lonely 7— 
Weep! her bright soul is fled ! 





THE BIRD OF EBRO. 


Bird, that art singing on Ebro’s side, 

Where myrtle-shadows make dim the tide 
Doth Sorrow dwell ’midst the leaves with thee ? 
Doth song avail thy full heart to free ? 

Bird of the midnight’s purple sky ! 

Teach me the spell of thy melody. 


Bird ! is it wrong’d affection’s pain, 
Whence the sad sweetness flows through thy strain? 
And is the wo.nd of that arrow still’d, 
When thy lone music the boughs hath fill’d ? 
Bird of the midnight’s purple sky ! 
Teach me the spell of thy melody. 

M 3 
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SPANISH EVENING HYMN. 


Ave! now let prayer and music 
Meet in love on shore and sea! 

Now, sweet Mother! may the weary 
Turn from this cold world to thee. 


From the dark and restless waters 
Hear the sailor’s hymn arise ! 

From his watch-fire, midst the mountains, 
Lo! to thee the shepherd cries. 


Yet, where thus full hearts find voices, 
If o’erburden’d souls there be, 

Dark and silent in their anguish,— 
Aid those captives—set them free! 


Touch them, every fount unsealing, 
Where the frozen tears lie deep ; 

Thou, the Mother of all sorrows, 
Aid, oh! aid to pray and weep! 





OLD SPANISH BATTLE SONG. 


Fling forth the proud banners of Leon again ; 

Let the high word— Castile—go resounding through Spain! 
And thou, free Asturias, encamp’d on the height, 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake ! wake! the old soil where our warriors repose 
Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 


The voices are mighty that swell from the past, 

With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain-blast ; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread, 

Their pines murmur song where bright blood hath been 
shed. 

Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again, 

And shout ye, * Castile ! to the rescue for Spain !”’ 


MAGPIE CASTLE. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAYINGS 
AND DOINGS.” 


Some years since, asI was travelling in 
the West of England, the following narra- 
tive was put into my hands. It struck me 
that it was not without interest, and, as I 
knew it to be true, I determined, at some 
time, to publish it. I now offer it to the 
Editor of the “New Monthly Magazine.” 
The manuscript is exactly in the state in 
which I received it. 

There may be something like vanity in 
committing to paper a detail of circum- 
stances peculiar to one’s own “case ;” and 
there may be nothing either amusing or in- 
structive to others in an avowal of the feel- 
ings by which a young man was actuated 
upon his first entrance into what is called 
life; yet I do think, treacherous as my 
memory unfortunately happens to be, that a 
brief detail of the events of past years, if it 
afford no gratification to other people, will, 
at least, amuse myself, as I look back upon 
it in days when the sentiments by which I 
was then actuated shall have faded away, 
and the motives to conduct (hardly now sat- 
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isfactorily explicable) have ceased to op- 
erate. 

My father, who contrived,—I scarcely un- 
derstand how,—to maintain his wife (my 
mother-in-law), myself, and his two children 
by a second marriage, on the half-pay of a 
captain in the army, had bred me up, as a 
boy, with the view, and in the hope of being 
able to put me into the service trom which 
he had himself retired. The formation of 
his new matrimonial connexion, however, 
entirely changed his intentions with regard 
to me ; and, after having imbued my almost 
infant mind with the desire of military dis- 
tinction, and the prospect of a Jaurel-reap- 
ing harvest of service, it was found more 
suitable to his means, and the taste of his 
wife, to place me atthe school, in which I 
had not yet finished my education, as a sort 
of half-boarder, from which character it was 
clearly intended I should eventually emerge 
in that, of usher to my then present mas- 
ter. 

It is impossible to describe the feelings 
I experienced when it became no longer a 
matter of concealment or mystery, that all 
hopes of a commission, or, indeed, an endea- 
vour to procure me one, were abandoned, 
and I felt myself doomed to the eternal 
correction of a Latin exercise instead of 
the superintendence of the manual and 
platoon ; or the utter state of desolation in 
which I felt myself when I heard from my 
good old master,—-for such he was,-— 
that except marching the boys out for a 
walk on Wednesdays and Saturdays, I had 
no chance of commanding a detachment of 
any sort whatever. 

When I quitted home altogether, which 
I did at seventeen, and took up my resi- 
dence constantly at the academy, I felt some 
relief. I neither saw the barefaced ca- 
jolery with which my hateful mother-in-law 
wheedled and bullied my poor father; nor 
was I doomed, day after day, to witness the 
disgusting partiality with which her two 
fractious, sickly, ill-tempered, ill-favoured 
brats were treated, and to which system of 
favouritism my poor deluded parent, with 
smiles on his countenance and pleasure in 
his eye, submitted. It is true I was in har- 
ness—the treadmill would have been ad- 
mirable fun compared with my toils; yet I 
was freed from the thraldom of a stepmother, 
and occasionally felt something like gratifi- 
cation in the consciousness that I could 
command at least the little boys at the acad- 
emy. 

In the space of three years after my re- 
treat from home, my father had been com- 
pelled, by the extravagance of the new head 
of his family, to sell his half-pay; and with 
the produce of this lamentable sacrifice he 
ay gt to America, where he died, leav- 
ing his amiable widow to the care of a most 
excellent friend, to whom the death-bed in- 





junction of my poor parent to grant her his 
protection was, in point of tact, entirely 
superfluous. 

It was not very long after this event that 
my old patron, the master of the academy, 
also died; and having in vain attempted to 
become successor to his authority and school, 
I was dismissed from my office by the new 
arrival, who brought with him what, in my 
military phraseology, I termed his “ personal 
staff,” and therefore had no need of my 
further services. He, however, behaved 
extremely well to me, and, in addition to 
more flattering testimonials which I had re- 
ceived from his predecessor, gave me a let- 
ter of introduction to a Dr. Crowpick, who 
kept a scholastic establishment in the vicin- 
ity of London. 

The word London, I admit, had something 
very bewitching in its sound to my ears; 
and yet I dreaded an approach to it. If I 
had been a soldier—if I could have entered 
the metropolis of my country as a captain of 
a company, or even asa lieutenant—it would 
have been something ; but to go to London 
a mere nobody, in search of a “place,” was 
very revolting to my feelings ; and, as usual, 
I got rid of my bile by anathematizing the 
artful woman who had ruined my poor father 
and overthrown all my bright schemes of 
preferment. 

After much deciamation, and finding that 
country bank-notes do not fructify at any 
agreeable rate during a period when the 
payments from the pocket very much ex- 
ceed the receipts, I resolved upon the 
plunge ; and accordingly, having deposited 
all my worldly goods in a black leathern 
portmanteau, which had been given to me 
by my former patron, I enveloped myself in 
asort of gambroon cloak, which I had had 
made two or three years before, and started 
by the “ Wonder” (a coach so called), which 
was to deposit me in London some time 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

In these days of swift travelling, ad- 
ventures on the outside of a stage coach 
are not to be looked for, and I arrived at 
the place of my destination by three; for 
although I think it right, for obvious rea- 
sons, to conceal the name of the place where 
I eventually stopped, it may be necessary 
to observe that I was, under the advice of 
the coachman, set down at a remarkably 
pretty, smal], suburban village, the inn of 
which boasted of a tenant more beautiful 
than anything I had ever happened to fall in 
with, in my native Arcadia. The coach- 
man’s reasons for suggesting my “halt” 
there were good and cogent. Dr. Crow- 
pick’s academy was situated within a mile 
and a half of it, and of course stopping 
where I was would save me the distance 
from London back to the neighbourhood ; 
but had the reason not been half so good, 
the sight of Jane Lipscombe—such was her 
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name—would have decided the question of 
my stay in that particular place. 

I shall never forget the sweet, unas- 
suming, modest manner of the fair-haired 
girl, as she gently turned a pair of soft, in- 
telligent, and beaming eyes towards the 
coach-box upon which I was seated, and 
whence, in a moment afterwards, I descend- 
ed. There is a sympathy in minds and 
characters which neither station nor circum- 
stances can control. She was the daughter 
of the innkeeper—she officiated as bar-maid ; 
but she was so lovely, and so young, that I 
fancied myself already as much in love with 
her as I really was in the course of the next 
half-hour. 

I entered the house,—it was coldish 
weather ; she saw that I was chilled; she 
invited me into her little territory, the bar. 
“ Would I take anything?” That was her 
question,—purely disinterested too, as it 
proved. I was very shy at that time: this 
struck her immediately; it was a novelty, 
I suppose; she made me a glass of hot 
brandy and water, with a slice of lemon-peel 
and a lump of sugar in it, that seemed to 
me nectar. 

“ Are you in the army, Sir?” said Jane, 
timidly. 

I thought I should have died. I really 
believe, if I had not just in time recollected 
that I was probably destined to be her 
neighbour, and perhaps should occasionally 
march my pigmy regiment under her win- 
dow, I should have said yes,—as it was, I 
answered in the negative. 

“There are a good many military gen- 
tlemen in this place,” said Miss Lipscombe. 

I wish they were anywhere else thought I. 

“No,” said I, “I am going as far as Dr. 
Crowpick’s, at Magpie Castle.” 

* Oh, to the school !” said Jane,—and she 
looked as if she doubted whether I was on 
the point of visiting it to finish my education. 

“ Oh, dear, then,” replied the artless girl, 
“ Stevens ought to have put you down at 
the Black Swan instead of our house; it is 
a mile nearer Magpie Castle than this.” 

“T prefer being here,” said I, “ if it were 
twice as far to walk.” 

I thought she looked pleased at this little 
innocent bit of civility. 

“Ts the brandy and water to your liking, 
Sir ?” said she. 

“ Anything that you are good enough to 
give me I am delighted with,” said I. 

“ Jenny,” said a fine, handsome-looking 
fellow, with huge black mustachios, envel- 
oped in a long cloak, and wearing a foraging 
cap, “ some cigars, dear.” 

I hated the look of the man,—his easy 
assurance—the air of command—* Jenny, 
dear ;’—altogether his appearance produced 
a most unpleasant effect upon me. Ah! 
thought I, if my father had not married that 
infernal Miss Peppercorn, J should have had 
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mustachios and a foraging cap ; and I should 
have called this interesting girl, Jenny— 
dear! 

“ Who have you got in the corner?” said 
the Lieutenant (for such he was.) 

“ A gentleman,” said Jenny, “ from the 
country.” 

“ Oh!” replied the Lieutenant, “a gentle- 
man !” saying which, with a peculiarly strong 
emphasis on the word, he swaggered away 
with his half-dozen Havannahs, and march- 
ing into a room nearly opposite, banged 
open the door, and having entered, shut it 
by a maneuvre equally noisy and equally 
decisive. 

“ That is a very important person,” said I. 
“ Who is he ?” 

“ Lieutenant O’Mealy, Sir,” said Jane: 
“ he is one of the officers quartered here.” 

“ Here!” saidI. “If we meet again, I 
think I shall be under the necessity of teach- 
ing him a little civility.” 

“ Oh, Sir!” said Miss Lipscombe, “ pray 
don’t speak so; he means nothing. For 
heaven’s sake do not get into any quarrel 
with him !” 

“ What,” said I, “is he so great a favour- 
ite of yours ?” 

“Not he,” said Jane;—and here she 
blushed! I never was very conceited; but 
I do honestly admit that I could not help 
thinking that Jane’s solicitude was on my 
account rather than his. 

“ T should like to go into the room,” said 
I. “TI really must beg to kndw why he 
emphasized the word gentleman, in speak- 
ing of me. My father——” 

“ Oh, don’t think of it, Sir!” said the dear 
girl, in a state of no gentle agitation. “ He 
don’t mean any harm; he’d emphasize any- 
thing, Sir. Pray don’t go.” 

“ Well,” said I, “I cannot refuse you : I 
will not go. Pray tell me, is there nobody 
to manage this house but you and the ser- 
vants ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jane, “my father and 
mother; at least,” continued she,—and I 
beheld a tear standing in her eye,—* it is 
not my own mother; it is my father’s sec- 
ond wife.” 

The words rang in my ears ;—this, per- 
haps, was the latent cause whence our 
sympathetic feelings originally sprang. 

Me Ties she sire you well ?” said I. 

“Don’t ask me, Sir,” said the poor girl. 
“Tf you knew all I am obliged to suffer, you 
would indeed pity me.” 

“T hope,” replied I, “to know a great 
deal more of your history before long.” 

“ When do you go to the school?” said 
Jane. 

“T am expected either to-night or to-mor- 
row.” ’ 

“ You had better go on to the Swan then,” 
said Jane: “and go this evening; for we 
have not a bed in the house disengaged.” 
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This, somehow, vexed me. I had hoped, 
in the course of the evening, to have heard 
more of Jane’s story, the similarity of which, 
in some points, to my own, had laid hold of 
my feelings. 

“ But,” said I, “ I should very, very much 
like to see you again.” 

“ You shall,” said Jane, whose manner 
visibly increased in warmth as she began to 
feel conscious of the interest she had excit- 
ed. “TI tell you, Sir, you don’t know how 
cruelly I am treated. Indeed,” continued 
she, “I am sure, by your manner, you will 
forgive whatI am going tosay; but I am 
exposed to such scenes and such treatment 
in this place, that if I could only gain an hon- 
est livelihood by working ten times as hard 
as I am expected to work here, I would 
gladly change my condition.” 

Poor, suffering innocent! thought I. 
Ah! she likes my manner; no doubt the 
quiet, unassuming modesty of my deport- 
ment affords a soothing contrast to the rude, 
forward, and unfeeling manner of that 
whiskered lieutenant. I shall never rest 
till I have taught that fellow manners. 

“ When,” said I, “ could I see you again, 
if I am forced to go hence this evening ?” 

** If you could be here early to-morrow I 
should be free from interruption,” said Jane ; 
*“ they (meaning her father and his wife) are 
never up very soon.” 

“ And these officers 2” said I. 

“ Are later still at breakfast,” replied she. 

“'Then, depend upon it, I will be with you.” 

“Stay,” said Jane, “in that case leave 
your portmanteau ; it will be an excuse if 
they should find you here in the morning. 
I will take the greatest of care of it.” 

“Tf it were all I had in the world,” said I, 
—and, with the exception of fifteen pounds, 
nine shillings, and seven-pence, it was,— 
“T should be the better pleased to place it 
in your hands.” 

ear girl, thought I, why should the 
eo of socisty interfere to mar our 
rightest prospects? Why should not a 
being, sensibly alive to the cruelties of a 
step-mother, and shrinking from the coarse- 
ness of an ill-mannered braggadocio, be a 
suitable companion for such a man as my- 
self through life ? 

“TI wonder,” said I, “that you do not 
endeavour to escape the thraldom which 
you so much dislike.” 

“Tt is a serious move, Sir,” said she. 
“ Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite.” 

“ What !” pa I, “do you speak French 
too >”? 

“Yes, Sir,” said Jane. “I was brought 
up at boarding-school, and only sent for 
home, to save my mother-in-law the trouble 
of attending here.” 

“ What profanation !” whispered I. Never 
shall I forget with what rapt attention I 
watched her delicate fingers turn the tap of 
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the patent porter-machine as she drew out 
the Meux’s heavy, the double X, and the 
half-and-half, for the thirsty company who 
seemed to fill a large long tap-rcom to the 
right; nor cease to remember the thrill of 
pleasure which tingled through my veins as 
she replenished my portly tumbler of what 
she called “hot with,” and cut the curling 
lemonpeel to give it flavour. Romeo wishes 
himself a glove that he may touch his 
Juliet’s cheek—I would have given the 
world at that moment to have been halfa 
lemon to have been pressed by Jenny’s hand. 

There occur in the course of our lives 
events, which are afterwards scarcely recon- 
cilable in our own minds with what is called 
probability ; and certainly, the deep interest, 
nay, I will go the length of calling it the 
earnest affection, I felt for Jane Lipscombe 
in so short a space of time is one of those 
miracles which, perhaps, those who had 
seen her as I saw her at that moment, might 
have considered not miraculous at all. 

The thing that particularly struck me in 
her conduct was a sort of patronage of me, 
which mingled with her humility and _re- 
serve ;—the humility was natural to her 
station—the reserve was characteristic of 
her modesty; but the patronage was evi- 
dently the result of a superior knowledge of 
what may be called the “worldly” world. 
She saw I was new to the environs of Lon- 
don, she saw in my manners an artless ear- 
nest of my real character, she felt assured 
that I meant well and spoke truly, and— 
may I say it? it is a long time ago—I think 
she was pleased with my personal appear- 
ance,—she certainly looked as if she were. 

Our preliminaries were soon settled. I 
abstracted from the portmanteau one or two 
articles essential to my comfort, and deposit- 
ed my portmanteau in the hands of my dear 
girl, promising to be with her by eight 
o’clock the next morning, and resolving in 
my own mind at Jeast to show such a front 
to Lieutenant O’Mealy, if I fell in with him 
out of her sight, as might convince him that 
I inherited my father’s spirit and profes- 
sional feeling, even though I had no other 
claim to military consideration than that of 
teaching the “ young idea how to shoot.” 

I parted from Jane; it was all like a 
dream. I had even then established a prin- 
ciple upon which I have acted thorugh life. 
I make a point of never developing circum- 
stances which in point of fact can be interest- 
ing to nobody but the parties concerned : 
suffice it to say, we parted, and I left the bar, 
self-convicted of love for Miss Lipscombe. It 
was love at first sight ; but its results, as we 
shall presently see, were not quite so evanes- 
cent. 

I followed the instructions given me by 
my fair monitress; and after a pleasant 
walk of three-quarters of an hour, reached 
the rara avis of the next village—the Black 
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Swan, at which I was perhaps to rest, or, at 
all events, receive my further marching or- 
ders. It was a neat, country-looking inn, 
with a swinging sign, and a long water- 
trough in front, the stabling stood to the 
left hand, and there was a bay-window on 
the right of the door; in the passage stood 
a nice comely woman, mistress of the house. 
As I approached she made way for me, and 
courtesying quite as low as a foot-traveller 
had any right to expect, bade me good after- 
noon. I glanced my eye from her smiling, 
shining countenance, and beheld in a glazed 
three-cornered larder opposite me, a cold 
round of beef. 

Then and then only did it strike me that 
Thad had no dinner; my appetite had been 
converted into a sentimental desire of hear- 
ing Jane Lipscombe talk, and the grosser 
and more sensual] ideas of mutton-chops and 
beef-steaks had given place to visions of 
future happiness with the unsophisticated 
“Maid of the Inn.” The sight of the cold 
round of beef, however, recalled me to a 
recollection of my bodily wants. I desired 
the landlady to lay a cloth and set the 
tempting viand before me. 

“ Ay, that I will,” said Mrs. Bunny, (so 
was mine hostess called,) “and you sha’n’t 
wait long, neither ;” and she, like my lovely 
Jane, gave me a look, which I remember to 
this moment, expressive not only of readi- 
ness and anxiety to oblige me, but of a de- 
sire to patronise and protect me. The fact 
is, that the freshness and innocence of my 
appearence bespoke the particular fostering 
care which both the young and the old lady 
were so well disposed to afford me. 

Mrs. Bunny ushered me into a small 
sanded parlour, in which stood a round claw 
table and several leather bottomed chairs ; in 
less than five minutes the table was robed for 
duty, and certainly before ten had expired 
I was seated before it, shaving the beef in 
the true boarding-school style. Mine hos- 
tess reappeared with a brown jug of foam- 
ing home-brewed ale, which she placed by 
the side of my plate. 

“Pray,” said I, “how far is it to Dr. 
Crowpick’s academy ?” 

“ Crowpick ?” said mine hostess, “ Magpie 
Castle do you mean ?” 

“Exactly so,” replied I. 

“Why, Sir,” answered the gentle Bunny, 
“T should = a good mile and a half. You 
cross over there by the finger-post; keep 
straight on, till you come to Mrs. Gubbins’s 
gate; then turn to the left by Harrison’s 
wall, over the stile; then to the right till 
a get to Simpson’s farm, and so round by 

allington-green, to the high-road just 
above Gurney’s, and that brings you out 
just by the gate.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “Why, at Lips- 
combe’s they told me it was not more than a 
mile from this.” 
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“Lipscombe’s,” said Mrs. Bunny, her 
eyts extending themselves to a stare of the 
most awful nature, “what, have you been 
at Lipscombe’s ?” 

“Yes,” said 1: “ what then?” 

“And you have got out of the house 
safe ?” 

“ As you see,” said I. 

“You have been lucky,” said the old lady. 
“TI say nothing; it’s no use tattling and 
speaking against one’s neighbours; but a 
nod is as good as a wink toa blind horse ; 
you understand me. Have you got every- 
thing that you took there?” 

“Everything,” said I, “that I wished to 
have; I left my portmanteau with Miss 
Lispscombe.” 

“ Miss!” repeated my Black Swan, in a 
tone and with an expression of countenance 
which struck me to resemble very closely 
those of Lieutenant O’Mealy, when he pro- 
nounced the word “Gentleman ;” “ you 
have left your portmanteau there; well—I 
dare say it is very safe. I say nothing, 
only—people have lost portmanteaus there 
before.” 

“But,” said I, “you do not mean to say 
that Jane Lipscombe is capable of commit- 
ting a robbery ?” 

“Not I, Sir,’ said Mrs. Bunny. “God 
forbid that I should take away anybody’s 
character; only people, you know, will talk, 
—and they do say : 

“She is very pretty,” said I; “that you 
must allow ?” 

“Handsome is, as handsome does,” said 
mine hostess. “She is well enough for that, 
—if all her colour grows where it shows. 
You understand me, Sir.” 

“Ah!” said I, “that is pure malice. All 
the roses on her cheeks are Nature’s own.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bunny, looking uncom- 
monly arch, “what! they don’t rub off? 
Ah, well! I never tried: however, if you 
will take my advice, Sir, and you are coming 
into this neighbourhood, don’t you go there 
any more.” 

“TI am coming to live in this neighbour- 
hood,” said I, “and Iam going there to- 
morrow morning to fetch my portmanteau.” 

“1’ll send for it for you, if you like,” said 
Mrs. Bunny: “the Lipscombes and we are 
great friends.” 

_ “Yes,” saidI, “nobody can doubt ihat,— 
as far as you are concerned. No, I shall go 
myself.” 

“ Are you going to stay at Doctor Crow- 
pick’s, Sir?” asked mine hostess. 

“T believe so,” was my answer. 

“And mean to go to Lipscombe’s to- 
morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mrs. Bunny, “ you must 
pass this door in your way. My husband is 
not at home now, and I don’t like to do any- 
thing without asking him,—I shall have time 
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to talk it over when he comes back,—and, 
if he is agreeable, I’ll tell you somethi®g 
about these Lipscombes which you ought to 
know.” 

“Thank you,” said I. 

A sudden noise in the passage attracted 
mine hostess, who left me, and I confess in 
a state of mind exactly the reverse of agree- 
able. Yet what was Jane Lipscombe to 
me? After all, it was but a momentary ac- 
quaintance, and that, too, with only a bar- 
maid. That she was very pretty, 1 knew, 
—that she was extremely amiable, I believ- 
ed: however, the morning would soon arrive, 
and having heard all mine hostess and her 
husband had to say, I should form my own 
judgment, and decide whether or not I would 
go and fetch my portmanteau. I speedily 
summoned Mrs. Bunny, and having dis- 
charged my little bill, bade her a good af- 
ternoon, and promised to come to her early 
in the morning. 

“Sir,” said she, “ don’t be angry with me 
for what lam going to say;—I feel very 
anxious about you:—do you know much of 
Dr. Crowpick ?” 

“Not I,” said I. 
him.” 

“Well,” replied she, “of course it is not 
my place to speak, but we are none of us 
any better than we should be. Have you 
got much money about you?” 

“Why,” said I, in the simplicity of my 
heart, “ not much ;—a matter of fifteen sove- 
reigns or so.” 

“ Now, my dear gentleman,” said the 
kind-hearted woman, with tears standing in 
her eyes, “do ye leave it with me; I will 
take honest care of it, and ye shall have it, 
either as ye want it, a little ata time, or allin 
a lump, when ye please to ask me for it: don’t 
take it across them fields to old Crowpick’s.” 

“What,” said I, “are there thieves in the 
neighbourhood 2?” 

“T say nothing, Sir,’ said Mrs. Bunny: 
“there are black sheep in most flocks: here 
nobody can robyou. Take my advice, leave 
all your money, except a few shillings just 
for present use.” ° 

The carefulness of the woman gave me 
an unpleasant feeling ; it seemed to unset- 
tle my confidence even in Crowpick himself. 
However; I was quite sure by her looks and 
manner that she could not cheat or deceive 
me, and I counted out fourteen of my sove- 
reigns into her hand: little did I think at the 
moment what results this single, simple ac- 
tion would produce ;—no matter,I will not 
anticipate. She wrapped them carefully 
up in a piece of an old newspaper, the 
“Daily Advertiser,” I recollect,—and de- 
posited them in her pocket. 

“ Now,” said she, “you have acted wise- 
ly ; call here whenever ye want your mo- 
ney, it shall be always ready. 1 wish you 
luck, and health, and happiness.” 


“T never even saw 
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She spoke these words with an earnest- 
ness which struck me forcibly at the time ; 
her real feelings towards me at that period 
I could not of course appreciate. 

1 left her and the house, and proceeded on 
my way to the Doctor’s, but, as I marched 
on, I missed the way she had pointed out, 
and continued along the high road, (making 
a difference of not more than half a mile,) 
until I reached the green gates of Magpie 
Castle. 

The sight of the entrance to what might, 
in all probability, be my residence for the 
rest of my life, excited a thousand contend- 
ing feelings in my bosom ; the most predom- 
inant of which was the dislike I felt to my 
introduction, and a kind of apprehensive 
diffidence of the first half-hour’s conversa- 
tion. I rung the bell, and was admitted. 
The Doctor was at home. 

I never shall forget the appearance of the 
house ;—an unwieldly, red-brick building, 
castellated, with a turret at one corner. I 
crossed the court-yard, entered by a glazed 
door, and followed my guide through the 
hall to a square wainscoted parlour, where I 
remained while the servant went to an- 
nounce me. Little did I at the moment 
anticipate the events of which that square 
wainscoted parlour was destined to be the 
scene. 

A few moments only elapsed before I was 
ushered into the “presence.” The Doctor 
was seated in an arm-chair, and in a sort of 
black dressing-gown, which to the uninitiat- 
ed had something the appearance of a scol- 
astic habit; before him stood a large ‘cup 
half full of tea, a plate which had contained 
toast and butter, of which one slice still re- 
mained uneaten; on his right hand lay piled 
up a heap of Latin exercises, one selected 
from which he was correcting. 

Facing him was seated she whom I then 
imagined, and soon after too certainly knew, 
to be his daughter; her expressive grey 
eyes, half veiled by the longest and blackest 
eye-lashes I ever saw, were raised for a mo- 
ment as I entered the apartment, but in an- 
other instant they were suddenly withdrawn 
and thrown, not as the .best-established 
novelists have it, “under the table,” but up- 
on a book which she held in her hand, and 
“read or seemed to read.” 

“ Emma, dear,” said Crowpick, after hav- 
ing bowed to me, and held out his hand 
with an air of cordiality. Upon hearing 
which, “Emma, dear,” forthwith rose from 
her seat, and having asked, in the sweetest 
voice I ever heard, whether her papa chose 
any more tea, and having been answered in 
the negative, quitted the room, not, how- 
ever, without affording mé one glance which 
seemed to say, “I know whom you are, and 
why you are come here. We shall be very 
good friends in time.” : 

I had heard a great deal of Dr. Crowpick 
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from my late master’s successor, anda great 
deal about his system of education; but I 
had never heard a syllable about his daugh- 
ter. The moment | saw her, I resolved not 
to quarrel about terms with the Doctor, and 
even to lower my salary one half for the 
pleasure of living in the same house with 
her ; little did I suspect her real position in 
that family. 

When the young lady had left us, Crow- 
pick began the conversation which I had 
previously so much dreaded; the anticipa- 
tion, however, was not justified by the reality, 
for, in a very few minutes, I found the Doctor 
a man of the world, liberal in his views and 
feelings, and quite prepared to receive me 
with kindness and good nature. 

“ We will not talk more of business this 
evening,” said the Doctor. “ You will do 
Mrs. Crowpick and myself the favour of sup- 
ping with us. When you are established 
you will find supper always laid in what is 
called the tutor’s room, and where—it is as 
well to be explicit at once—Mr. Bowman, 
Mr. Dixon, and Monsier Louvel, the other 
assistants, will be much pleased to add you 
to their little party.” 

I bowed acquiescence. 

“T will show you your bed-room,” said 
the urbane Doctor. “I hope you will find 
it convenient; make no ceremony, if any- 
thing is wanting to add to its little comfurts, 
only mention it.” 

Saying which, the excellent pedagogue 
lighted a candle and marshalled me the way 
that I should go. 

We ascended a secondary staircase, and 
passed three or four rooms in which stood 
many beds. At the fifth door in the passage 
the Doctor stopped, and opening it, present- 
ed to my view a very neat and agreeable 
looking apartment. 

“This is destined for you,” said the Doctor. 
“Where is your luggage?” 

“T did not bring any, Sir,” said I, “be- 
cause I was not certain that vi 

“Certain,” interrupted the Doctor, “you 
might have been quite certain that, after the 
testimonials I had received, you would not 
quit me. Can we send for your things ?” 

“T have left them,” said I, “at Lips- 
combe’s.” 

“ At Lipscombe’s!” said the Doctor, “ at 
Lipscombe’s!—Umph!—Pray did you see 
anything there of a Lieutenant O’Mealy ?” 

I was puzzled. What oughtI to say? I 
had no business to know that the swagger- 
ing object of my hatred was called by any 
such name; yet I did know it. I answered 
in the affirmative. 

“How strange!” said Crowpick. “ You 
had better let me send for them early in the 
morning.” 

“J—meant to have gone,” stammered I. 





ready consider you one of my family. No, 
no ;—I’ll send over for them. What do they 
consist of 2” 

“Only a portmanteau, Sir,” said I. 

“How strange!” ejaculated the Doctor. 
“ Well, I have shown you your room ;—now 
let us go down stairs; I dare say we are ex- 
pected in the parlour.” 

The parlour! thought I. 
done now? 

I implicitly followed my venerable guide. 
A bell rang loudly. Ina moment the scuf- 
fling of innumerable feet sounded along the 
passages.—It_ was the first time I had 
heard that bell—would it had been the last. 

The Doctor turned half round to me, and 
said, “That is for prayers, Past nine— 
boys’ bed-time.” 

We returned to the room in which I had 
first been, and the Doctor extinguished the 
lamp which had been brought in, after my 
arrival. Again he desired ine to follow him. 
I did so, and reached the “ parlour.” 

The Doctor opened the door: I entered. 
The first person I saw, and to whom! was 
presented in due form, was Mrs. Crowpick ; 
the second, and whom I scarcely saw while 
the ceremony of introduction was perform- 
ing, was Miss Emma; and the third, to whom 
the Doctor said he supposed he need not 
introduce me, was—Lientenant O’Mealy 
himself. 

The Lieutenant looked surprised, not at 
my appearance, for it turned out he did not 
recognize me, but at the Doctor’s observa- 
tion upon the non-necessity of an introduc- 
tion. 

“You have met before,” said the Doctor 
to the Lieutenant. 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said the odious 
Lieutenant. 

“T thought,” said Crowpick, turning to me 
rather sharply, “you said you had seen Mr. 
O’Mealy at Lipscombe’s.” 

* So I did, Sir,” said I, a good deal wor- 
ried at the entanglement of the affair. 

“T don’t recollect,” said the Lieutenant, 
in a much softer manner than I had heard 
him speak in the earlier part of the day. 

“T came there by the Wonder, and 

“Oh!” said the Lieutenant. “Ah, you 
were in the bar, drinking hot brandy and 
water; I remember. I did not at first re- 
collect. I suppose the bar-maid told you my 
name.” 

I felt myself blush and shudder at the 
same moment. I said nothing, and affected 
tosmile. I cast my eyes round the room, in 
hopes of relief, when I beheld the gazelle- 
eyed Miss Crowpick gazing at me with an 
expression of archness and pity which I 
never shall forget. The sequel to this little 
conversation was more important than might 
be imagined. 
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“Go!” said the Doctor; “not for the 
world. You are now settled here; I al- 


Supper was announced: it was half-past 
nine. Mrs. Crowpick rose and waddled 
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into the next room—another parlour. Lieut. 
O’Mealy, with a horridsmile, which exhibit- 
ed his great white teeth through his black 
mustachios to the best possible advantage, 
offered Emma his arm; she smiled too, and 
accepted it. The Doctor good-naturedly 
patted my shoulder, and pushed me forward 
before himself. 

The supper consisted ofa dish of tripe, fried 
in batter,—i had never seen such a thing 
before,—a cold, much-cut leg of roast mut- 
ton, ornamented with bits of parsley, and a 
dish of poached eggs upon a plot of spinach. 

The way in which Mr. O’Mealy eyed me 
as we were sitting down, added to the re- 
past of cold beef at Mr. Bunny’s, considera- 
bly damped the ardour of my appetite. I 
resolved that the next day should not elapse 
without my endeavouring to set myself right 
with this gallant gentleman, and determined 
to rally from the embarrassment which his 
unexpected presence occasioned. 

Mrs. Crowpick helped the top dish; 
Emma took an egg; the Lieutenant took 
two. The Doctor inquired what I would 
eat. I scarcely knew what he was saying ; 
but, by an effort, I commanded myself, and 
answered him, in a tolerably firm voice,— 


“ TRIPE.” 
7 * ~ 


* 
_ regret to say that the MS., as I received 
it, terminates here. 
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Or John Milton, what can be now said 
which may not be familiarly known by all 
who possess even a superficial acquaintance 
with the literature of their country ? Yet, 
perhaps, there is no illustrious writer who is 
so partially read or so little understood. 
His prose works, surpassing in eloquence all 
that antiquity has bequeathed to us of Greek 
and Roman lore, are but just emerging from 
an oblivion in which they had been buried 
for nearly two centuries. Their pristine 
glories, so long obscured, are beginning to 
shine forth in their original splendour; and 
while we, in common with all the lovers of 

enius, hail the auspicious dawn, it may not 

e@ unseasonable to mark the causes which 
produced the long eclipse, and the circum- 
stances which, in the present day, are con- 
spiring to remove it. 

That in his own age, and before the pub- 
lication of his greatest poem, Milton was 
held in the highest consideration as an au- 
thor, not only in this country, but through- 
out the civilised world, we have incidental 
evidence in his “ Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner,” 
and in his “ Second Defence of the People 
of England,” as well as direct assurances 
from many of his illustrious contemporaries. 
Tn the former, he speaks of his— 

" noble task." 


of which he adds— 
‘ All Europe rings from side to side.” 


Proudly conscious that his voice com 
manded the admiring attention of listening 
nations, he thus commences the latter :— 


“‘ Much as I may be surpassed in the pow- 
ers of eloquence and copiousness of diction 
by the illustrious orators of antiquity, yet the 
subject of which I treat was never surpassed, 
in any age, in dignity or in interest. It has 
excited such general and such ardent expecta- 
tion, that I imagine myself not in the forum or 
on the rostra, surrounded only by the people of 
Athens or of Rome, but about to address in 
this, as I did in my former ‘ Defence,’ the 
whole collective body of people,—cities, states, 
and councils of the wise and eminent through the 
wide expanse of anxious and listening Europe. 
I seem to survey, as from a towering height, 
the far extended tracts of sea and land, innu- 
merable crowds of spectators, betraying in 
their looks the liveliest interest, and sensations 
the most congenial with my own. Here 1 
behold the stout and manly prowess of the 
German, d: daining condinale ; there the gen- 
erous and lively impetuosity of the French ;— 
on this side the calm and stately valour of the 
Spaniard; on that the composed and wary 
magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the lovers 
of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and 
the wise, in whatever quarter they may be 
found, some secretly favour, others openly ap- 
prove ; some greet me with congratulations 
and applause; cthers, who had long been 
proof against conviction, at last yield them- 
selves captive to the force of truth. Sur- 
rounded by congregated multitudes, I now 
ay am that, from the Columns of Hercules 
to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations of 
the earth recovering that liberty which they 
so long had lost; and that the people of this 
island are transporting to other countries a 
plant of more beneficial qualities, and more 
noble growth, than that which Triptolemus 
is reported to have carried from region to re- 
gion ; that they are disseminating the blessings 
of civilization and freedom among cities, 
kingdoms, and nations. Nor shall I a 
unknown, nor perhaps unloved, if it be told that 
I am he who engaged, in single combat, that 
fierce advocate of despotism, till then reputed 
invincible in the opinion of many, and in his 
own conceit, who insolently challenged us and 
our armies to the battle; but whom, while I 
repelled his insolence, I silenced with his own 
weapons ; and over whom, if I may trust to 
the opinions of impartial judges, I gained a 
complete and glorious victory*.”’ 

Of the greatest of Milton’s prose works, 
and of the reception which it had secured in 
spite of evil men and evil times, down to 
the period in which he wrote, the earliest 
and the best of his biographers thus 
speak :— 

“And now we come to his masterpiece,— 
his chief and favourite work in prose,—for 
argument the noblest, as being the defence of a 





* How much this passage loses in the translation, 
will be felt by those who have perused the 





original. 
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whole free nation, the people of England ; for 
style and composition the most eloquent and 
elaborate, equalling the old Romans in the 
purity of their own language, and their high- 
est notions of liberty, as universally spread 
over the learned world as any of their com- 
positions, and certain to endure while oratory, 
politics, or history have any esteem among 
men.” 

The bright visions of glory, however, which 
this noble champion of his country’s rights 
and freedom so fondly indulged were soon 
destined to vanish from his sight. That 
champion and that country were stricken 
down together;—despotism crushed them 
both atthe same moment. The latter has 
long since recovered from the stunning 
blow ; andas she ascends in the scale of po- 
litical and moral greatness, her glorious de- 
fender follows in her train, and we doubt not 
will, ere long, become, as heretofore, her 
oracle and guide. 

With the Restoration, an event which 
Godwin describes as one of unmitigated ca- 
Jamity, disappeared, like the extinction of a 
luminary, the independence, the strong 
thinking and generosity of the British peo- 
ple. The most resplendent period of the 
English nation was that at which the first of 
the Stuarts came to sway his pedant sceptre 
over these realms; the darkest and the 
worst was that in which his profligate grand- 
son returned from exile to take possession 
of his legitimate throne. The plagues of 
Egypt, concentrated and inflicted at one 
and the same moment, could not have been 
a greater curse to Engiand than the Resto- 
ration,—not because monarchy and the an- 
cient forms of government were re-estab- 
lished by it, but because the most odious 
tyranny took shelter under them, and ex- 
ercised its remorseless cruelties with their 
ostensible sanction. The people deserved 
not to be free ; and retributive Heaven suf- 
fered them to become among slaves the most 
abject and despicable. The only greatness 
England could then boast was that which 
shone forth to the last in the conduct of her 
martyred patriots—the mighty spirits of the 
Commonwealth, whom their ungrateful 
country abandoned to the fate of rebels and 
regicides. Among this illustrious band 
Milton was distinguished, not by the martyr’s 
death, but by that which implies a loftier 
heroism—the martyr’s life. In this view, he 
presents to the imagination one of the most 
sublime and affecting moral spectacles ever 
exhibited in human nature. “ My mind,” 
says Coleridge, “is not capable of forming 
a more august conception than arises from 
the contemplation of this great man in his 
latter days,—poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
persecuted,— 

‘ Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind,’— 


in an age in which he was as little under- 
stood by the party for whom as by that 
M 4 
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against whom he had contended, and among 
men before whom he strode so far as to 
dwarf himself by the distance ; yet, still lis- 
tening to the music of his own thoughts, or 
if additionally cheered, yet cheered only by 
the prophetic faith of two or three individ- 
uals, he did, nevertheless,— 

‘ Argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bore up, and steer’d 
Right onward.’ 





From others only do we derive our knowl- 
edge that Milton, in his latter day, had his 
scorners and detractors ; aud even in his day 
of youth and hope, that he had enemies 
would have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise the enemies of his coun- 
try.” 

But was it to be expected that those who 
trampled on the altar of truth and freedom 
would reverence its high priest? The li- 
centiousness of the monarch, unparalleled in 
the annals even of royal profligacy,—the 
baseness of the court, subservient to his 
every caprice of profaneness and obscenity, 
—the mean compliances of a parliament un- 
worthy to represent a free people, and fit 
only to barter them as slaves,—and, above 
all, a clergy paying homage, not to Heaven, 
but to him whom they impiously styled 
Heaven’s vicegerent, the image of the Di- 
vinity upon earth,—completed the degrada- 
tion of the nation, which could at length be 
pleased with the ribaldry of Butler, though 
directed against the very work which alone 
had given them a name and a place in the 
world of letters and in the annals of patriot- 
ism. 

The various treatises of Milton, published 
separately, and on the spur of the occasion, 
soon disappeared among worn-out faces 
and forgotten things. The stigma that at- 
tached to “the old Commonwealth man” 
was more especially affixed to his political 
and his polemical writings ; and when, as a 
poet, his enemies could no longer withhold 
from him the tribute of universal admiration, 
they artfully insinuated, and caused it to be 
generally believed, “that his merits lay 
there only, and that his genius deserted him 
in the cooler regions of prose ;” and such is 
the impression among multitudes to this 
day. But the very attempt thus to impose 
so gross a fiction upon the public mind 
when he was in the full blaze of his poetical 
glories, is a proof how completely they who 
hated the man, and dreaded his principles, 
had succeeded in their diabolical efforts 
against those of his productions in which 
both appear to the greatest advantage. 
They had been, with the liberties of the 
nation, consigned to an oblivion from which 
it was vainly hoped they would never 





rise. A favoured few, however, to whom 
their country, and freedom, and intellectual 
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glory were still dear, collected the scattered 
leaves of the sybil into three folio volumes, 
which were printed (shame to the press of 
England!) at Amsterdam, and this, too. 
several years after the Revolution of 1688. 
But these folios were to be found only in 
the possession of the learned and the opulent. 
The pigmies placed the intellectual giant on 
their shelves, and satisfied themselves with 
an occasional prostration at his shrine; and 
though, so lately as the year 1806, a new 
and complete edition, in six volumes octavo, 
was published in London, together with an 
elegant and generously-written life of the 
author, by Dr. Symmons, descanting at large, 
and fearlessly, on the merits of these, the 
noblest efforts of his genius,—yet the prose 
works of Milton are not among our classics ; 
and one circumstance, to which Mr. Fletch- 
er* has directed our attention, we cannot 
help referring to, as illustrating the truth of 
our assertion : 


“In the inaugural discourse delivered by 
Henry Brougham, Esq., on being installed 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, is 
it not remarkable, that, when upon the very 
topic of eloquence, and that the eloquence of the 
English masters, and when urgently advising 
his young auditory to meditate on their beau- 
ties, there is not the slightest allusion to John 
Milton by name? ‘ Addison,’ says Brougham, 
(this cannot be an enumeration of all the fa- 
vourites ?) ‘ may have been pure and elegant; 
Dryden, airy and nervous; Taylor, witty and 
fanciful (!!); Hooker, weighty and various ;’ 
but the young disciple hears not once men- 
tioned the name of John Milton, whose writ- 
ings are most deeply imbued with the spirit of 
that literature, to promote the study of which 
was the main object of this very discourse.” 


We are not disposed, on this occasion, to 
accuse the Lord Rector of literary injus- 
tice ; we conclude it was sheer ignorance, 
though we scarcely know how to imagine 
that such a work as the “ Areopagitica ” 
could have escaped the keen and searching 
spirit of Lord Brougham, or have failed to 
command his unfeigned admiration. 

That works of so high an order as those 
of Milton, when once run down by the influ- 
ential powers of a community, determined, 
if possible, to quench their hallowed light, 
should Jong remain in obscurity, ought not 
to surprise us, when we consider the inflex- 
ible character of political and ecclesiastical 
institutions, which are formed for the very 
purpose of giving permanence to whatever 
is established, and the slow progress of the 
popular mind to admit as truths the funda- 
mental principles of a wise and enlightened 
philosophy. How beautifully has Milton 
represented this in that fine allusion which 
is disclosed in the following exquisite pas- 





* The Prose Works of John Milton; with an 
Introductory Review. By Robert Fletcher. 1 
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sage from the “ Areopagitica,” addressed to 
the Lords and Commons of England !— 
“Truth came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most 
glorious to look upon; but when he ascended, 
and his apostles after him were laid asleep, 
there straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Ty- 
phon with his conspirators, how they dealt 
with the good Osiris, took the virgin Truth, 
hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since, the sad friends of truth, 
such as durst appear, imitating the careful 
search that Isis made for the mangled body of 
Osiris, went up and down, gathering up limb 
by limb, still as they could find them. We 
have not found them all, Lords and Commons, 
nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second com- 
ing. He shall bring together every joint and 
member, and shall mould them into an immor- 
tal feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer 
not these proliibitions to stand at every place 
of opportunity, forbidding and disturbing those 
that continue seeking—that continue to do 
our obsequies to the torn body of our martyred 
saint. e boast our light; but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into dark- 
ness. Who can discern those planets that are 
oft combust, and those stars of brightest mag- 
nitude, that rise and set with the sun, until 
the oe motion of these orbs bring them 
to such a place in the firmament where they 
may be seen evening or morning? The light 
which we have gained was given us, not to be 
ever staring on, but by it to discover inward 
things more remote from our knowledge.” 
The doctrine here promulgated is that 
against which the full force of human au- 
thority has always been levelled. Errone- 
ous opinion, the result of ignorance and pre- 
judice, and sanctioned by custom, has ever 
been mighty for evil, and, in the ages that 
are past, has exercised and maintained an 
almost omnipotent dominion. Against this 
usurpation of her throne, Truth has modest- 
ly ventured to assert her claims; but her 
voice has been drowned in the loud ciamour 
of popular indignation, and those who, with 
superhuman courage, have dared to espouse 
her cause, have been vicariously immolated 
to appease the demon invested with her aw- 
ful and high prerogative. Many a victim 
has perished in the gloom of a dungeon, and 
expired on the scaffold and at the stake. 
The very weapons of truth, as well as her 
advocates, have been violently wrested from 
her defence. It has been deemed high trea- 
son against established authority to seek her 
in the exile to which she has been driven, 
or to make an appeal in her behalf through 
the various mediums of public and accredit- 
ed instruction. The pulpit, the press, and 
the intercourse of social life have been plac- 
ed under the severe interdiction of uttering 
an expression or a thought that would seem 
to favour the most trivial of her interests. 
The world has never been her friend, nor 


the world’s law; whatever she has acquired . 
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have been the laurels of dearly purchased 
victories achieved by the prowess and suf- 
ferings of her champions and martyrs. Like 
her glorious prototype, it has been her lot to 
be despised and rejected of men: still, how- 
ever, in the darkest periods, and amidst the 
insolent triumphs of her adversaries, a few 
there have been who have sought her sor- 
rowing, who have paid her the homage of 
their tears, and who have dared, though 
their lives and estates were the instant for- 
feiture, to proclaim her the sovereign mis- 
tress of their destiny. Chivalrous and brave, 
they have loved persecution for her sake ; 
and her smile,—the smile of immortality,— 
has irradiated with glory the disgrace which 
settled upon their tomb. 

But let it not be imagined that their con- 
flicts and their woes have been wasted in 
vain attempts to raise a fallen greatness. 
Not an effort, nota pang hasbeen lost. Er- 
ror has trembled on her throne, and her pro- 
phetic soul even now writhes in dread fore- 
bodings of her fate. That throne she must 
abandon ;—the rightful majesty, so long ex- 
pelled, returns with a crown of insufferable 
brightness, too dazzling for “the misty- 
eyeballs ” of falsehood and her impious train 
to look upon. The mightiest names are en- 
rolled in her list of worthies. Law she has 
emancipated from the trammels of feudal 
barbarism; science from the restrictions of 
the schools ; and religion from the manacles 
of superstition. Self-evident truths, as they 
were once deemed, are now denounced as 
exploded puerilities ; and men whose names 
were synonymous with infamy are begin- 
ning to be heard with admiration and rever- 
ence. The minds even of the common vul- 
gar are no longer confined within the nar- 
row prejudices which once seemed to be 
their sad and perpetual inheritance. Bold 
and singular opinions walk abroad with fear- 
less independence, challenging investiga- 
tion ;—the press is comparatively free, and 
nothing but licentiousness, treason, and 
blasphemy are prohibited or restrained. The 
present age, thanks to the achievements of 
the wise and good, may be considered as 
ushering in the millennium of truth. An- 
cient and forgotten doctrines, which were 
uttered in unheeding ears, or which were 
heard only to be reprobated, possessing still 
the vigour of immortality, which obscurity 
and neglect could never impair, because 
they were homogeneous parts of that truth, 
every particle of which must live for ever, 
now venture forth, favoured by the spirit of 
the time, to plead for themselves ; and though 
their progress is confessedly slow, yet every 
day enlarges the sphere of their influence, 
and increases the weight of their authority. 

But Milton, in breaking the cerements of 
ignorance, prejudice, and corruption, which 





sealed him up as ina living sepulchre, had 
not to contend with these alone,—a host of 


active and powerful agents were ever and 
anon heaping some new obloquy upon him, 
and, as they felt the surface stir beneath — 
their feet, they fortified it with new accumu- 
lations which they hoped would for ever im- 
pede his resurrection. 

Attached to the theory of that simple form 
of government which philosophers and legis- 
lators had rendered “omate by their wis- 
dom, and which the deeds of patriots and 
heroes had crowned with immortal glory, 
and with which it was natural fora mind like 
his to associate all that was beautiful in art 
and sublime in poetry, Milton has been re- 
proached as a stern Republican, a Leveller, 
and a Fifth-Monarchy man: with what in- 
justice let his various treatises bearing on all 
these subjects attest. 

The passage we are about to quote, we 
think, will clearly show that, with the idea 
of a true commonwealth, he had not blend- 
ed any exclusive form of government. 
What he required was substantial liberty, 
and he hated the tyranny of Cromwell, 
whom he peace § as the Sylla of his 
country, even worse than the despotism of 
the Stuarts; to kings, as such, he had no 
antipathy :— 

“If I write against tyrants,” he exclaims, 
‘“‘ what is that to kings, whom I am far from 
associating with tyrants? As much as an 
honest man differs from a rogue,.so much I 
contend that a king differs from a tyrant. 
Whence it is clear that a tyrant is so far from 
being a king, that he is always in direct oppo- 
sition to a king; and he who peruses the re- 
cords of history will find that more kings have 
been subverted by tyrants than by subjects. 
He, therefore, that would authorize the de- 
struction of tyrants, does not authorize the de- 
struction of kings, but of the most inveterate 
enemies of kings.” 


As a proof of his levelling propensities 
take the following,—the eloquence of the 
quotation will constitute the richest gem in 
our miscellany :— 

“ He that hath read with judgment of nations 
and commonwealths, of cities and camps, of 
peace and war, sea and land, will readily agree 
that the flourishing and decaying of all civil 
societies, all the moments and turnings of hu- 
man occasions, are moved to and fro upon the 
axle of discipline. So that, whatever power or 
sway in mortal things weaker men have attri- 
buted to fortune, I durst, with some confi- 
dence, (the honour of divine Providence ever 
saved,) ascribe either to the vigour or the 
slackness of discipline. Nor is there any soci- 
able perfection in this life, civil or sacred, that 
can be above discipline ; but she is that which, 
with her musical chords, preserves and holds 
all the parts thereof together. And certainly 
discipline is not only the removal of disorder, 
but, if any visible shape can be given to divine 
things, the very visible shape and image of 
virtue, whereby she is not only seen in the 
regular gestures and motions of her heavenly 
paces as she walks, but also makes the harmo- 
ny of her voice audible to mortal ears. Yea, 
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the angels themselves, in whom no disorder is 
feared, as the Apostle that saw them in his 
rapture describes, are distinguished and quar- 
ternioned into these celestial princedoms and 
satrapies, according as God himself has writ 
his imperial decrees through the great prov- 
inces of heaven.” 

That Milton was a devout believer in the 
Christian millennium cannot be doubted; 
but that he indulged in any fanatical or en- 
thusiastic ideas on the subject, such as had 
the least tendency to subvert civil govern- 
ment, or to substitute the visible monarchy 
of the Son of God in the place of earthly 
thrones, we havé no evidence. Indeed the 
contrary is apparent from the whole strain 
of his eloquent discoursings on this high and 
mysterious theme. 

Thus, on one occasion, he pours forth a na- 
tion’s supplicatory thanksgivings and grate- 
ful rapture. We quote only the last few 
sentences of this inimitable piece of patriotic 
devotion, unequalled, we are persuaded, in 
any other language under heaven. After 
enumerating the deliverances which the 
omnipotent king Redeemer had wrought as 
the God of Providence in England’s be- 
hoof, he breaks out in almost superhuman 
strains :— 

“¢ And now we know, O thou, our most cer- 
tain hope and defence! that thine enemies 
have been consulting all the sorceries of the 
great whore, and have joined their plots with 
that sad intelligencing tyrant that mischiefs 
the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirst- 
ing to revenge his naval ruins that have larded 
our seas ; let them all take counsel together, and 
let it come to nought; let them decree, and do 
thou cancel it; let them gather themselves 
and be scattered; let them embattle themselves 
and be broken ;—let them embattle themselves 
and be broken, for thou art with us. 

“Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of 
saints, some one may perhaps be heard of- 
fering up high strains in new and lofty mea- 
sure, to on | and celebrate thy divine mercies 
and marvellous judgments in this land through- 
out all ages; whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent 
and continual practice of truth and righteous- 
ness, and casting far from her the rags of her 
old vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, 
wisest, and most Christian people, at that day, 
when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected 
king, shalt open the clouds to judge the seve- 
ral kingdoms of the world, and distributing na- 
tional honours and rewards to religious and 
just commonwealths, shall put an end to all 
earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal 
and mild monarchy through heaven and earth ; 
where they undoubtedly that, by their labours, 
counsel, and prayers, have been earnest for the 
common good of religion and their country, 
shall receive, above the inferior orders of the 
blessed, the regal addition of principalities, le- 
gions, and thrones, into their glorious titles, 
and in supereminence of beatific vision, pro- 
gressing tlie dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy 
and bliss, in overmeasure for ever.” 








But that charge which, more than any 
other, has weighed down the merits of our 
great countryman, as an expounder of poli- 
tical science and the principles of a gene- 
rous and noble freedom, is that which ar- 
raigns him as a Regicide and a Puritan, and 
a Puritan belonging to a sect the most viru- 
lent, through whose agency Charles the 
First was brought to the scaffold. This foul 
calumny, the readers of his Two Defences 
of the People of England are able to refute. 
Regicide he was not. All that can be urg- 
ed against him is, that he was the eloquent 
advocate of tyrannicide, and the whole ques- 
tion of his guilt turns upon this single point. 
His reasonings on this question amount to 
little more than arguments in favour of the 
principle of the Revolution of 1688, which 
involved the whole nation in its responsibi- 
lity. It is foreign to our purpose to discuss 
the merits or demerits of that catastrophe 
which many enlightened patriots condemn 
andalJl deplore. It can be excused only onthe 
plea of necessity. But that it was not the 
act of a sect, and that the Independents are 
not specially charged with it, those who are 
acquainted with the history of the time need 
not be informed. Doctor Lewis du Moulin, 
a Royalist, who lived through that eventful 
period, says, that “no party of men, as a re- 
ligious body, were the actors of this trage- 
dy, but it was the contrivance of an army, 
which was a medley and collection of all 
parties that were discontented ; some cour- 
tiers, some Presbyterians, some Episcopa- 
lians ; few of any sect, but most of none, or 
else of the religion of Hebbes; not to men- 
tion the Papists, who had the greatest hand 
in it of all.” After producing the most de- 
cisive evidence, Towgood concludes his ad- 
mirable essay, by observing, “Hence it is 
plain that the King’s death is not to be 
charged upon any religious party, or sect of 
Christians as such; nor upon the people of 
England assembled in Parliament, but upon 
the council of officers and agitators; who, 
having been deeply engaged in the transac- 
tions of those times, and fearing the King’s 
vindictive temper, thought, it is probable, 
their own safety could no other way be pro- 
vided for but by this bold and illegal stroke.” 

For the Puritans, on whom it was long 
the fashion to cast the whole odium of this 
questionable procedure, it is not now neces- 
sary for usto offeranapology. Even Hume, 
whose prejudices were all against them, has 
been constrained to acknowledge, when 
speaking of the authority of the crown in 
the days of Elizabeth, “ that the precious 
spark of liberty had been kindled and was 
preserved by the Puritans alone ;” and it was 
to this sect, he adds, “ whose principles ap- 
peared so frivolous and habits so ridiculous, 
that THe ENGLISH OWE THE WHOLE FREE- 
DOM OF THEIR CONSTITUTION.” In our 


days, one of the most eloquent of our states- 
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men has vindicated from reproach these up- 
holders of their country’s glory. We refer 
to Mr. Macaulay and his fine article in the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” which will be read 
with delight as long as England continues 
to be a nation. It was the lot of these men 
to “ fall upon evil times,”—times which they 
were destined to instruct and to warn. It 
was their high honour to maintain freedom 
against tyranny, and religion against super- 
stition. They feared not the despot’s pow- 
er, they were unmoved by the scorner’s 
frown. Considerations which sway the minds 
of men in general, had little influence in their 
hearts; they had a mighty task to perform, 
which demanded the most entire self-de- 
votement. They were summoned to achieve 
the most glorious deeds, and to endure un- 
paralleled sufferings, without any earthly 
hope or reward; not only without the sym- 
pathy and plaudits of the world, but amidst 
its hatred and derision. Never did a body 
of men, in any age or country, give 


“ Such heroes to earth, such martyrs to heaven.” 


That Milton should commit himself to their 
principles and their cause, without assum- 
ing their distinctive peculiarities, was to be 
expected from the grandeur and loftiness of 
his mind. That he was an Independent, 
only proves that he could not be shackled 
by the trammels of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, and that he was resolved to breathe 
the air of freedom. 

If sects are dangerous to government— 
and they are only so when oppressed and 
persecuted—the very tenets of the Indepen- 
dents exonerate them from the imputation. 
Mr. Fletcher well and truly observes, “ the 
Independents could not, as such, act in po- 
litical opposition to the king of England ;” 
they sought only their emancipation from 
religious tyranny—“ herein they acted as 
Englishmen upon the common ground of 
liberty, on which alone the Protestant re- 
formers, as against their Papist rulers, 
could be justified ; and on which alone the 
members of the church of England could 
be justified in expelling Pope James the 
Second from the English throne.” But, 
whatever be the notions entertained of this 
basely misrepresented section of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth, Milton is not to be 
classed with them. He never communed 
with any church, and therefore stands or 
falls by his own individual merits, and these 
his ungrateful countrymen are now begin- 
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bounds of modern courtesy, and may offend 
the fastidious taste of some in this age of 
verbal decorum. But in this we are bound 
to hear him in his own defence. 


“ In times of opposition, when either against 
new heresies arising, or old corruptions to be 
reformed, this cool unpassioned mildness of 
positive wisdom is not enough to damp and 
astonish the proud resistance of carnal and 
false doctors ; then (that I may have leave to 
soar awhile, as the poet’s use,) Zeal, whose 
substance is ethereal, arming in complete dia- 
mond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of 
a higher breed than any the Zodiac yields, re- 
sembling two of those four which Ezekiel and 
St. John saw ; the one visaged like a lion, 
to express power, high authority, and indig- 
nation ; the other, of countenance like a man, 
to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and 
fraudulent seducers ; with these, the invinci- 
ble warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slack 
reins, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, 
and such as are insolent to maintain traditions, 
bruising their stiff necks under his flaming 
wheels.” 


This is, at least, in better taste, and in a 
better spirit than his assailants displayed ; 
one of whom, a meek and mitred saint, 
wrote,—* You that love Christ, and know 
this miscreant wretch, stone him to death, 
lest you smart for his impunity.” 

In spite of all their characteristic vehe- 
mence, “ These polemical tracts of Milton,” 
says Dr. Symmons, “ though, perhaps, some 
of the least valuable of his works, (he is 
speaking of his tracts on the doctrine and 
discipline of divorce,) are so illumined with 
knowledge and with fancy, and open to us 
such occasional glimpses of a great and 
sublime mind, that they must always be re- 
garded as affording an ample compensation 
for any harshness of manner with which 
they may sometimes offend.” 

Perhaps the greatest injustice that Milton 
ever sustained from literary baseness were 
the attempts made and abetted by Dr. John- 
son, in his life of the poet, and in his patron- 
age of Lauder, whose mean and unprinci- 
pled forgeries to sully his high reputation, 
the lexicographer sanctioned with all the 
weight of his authority in the republic of 
letters. We are not surprised that Godwin 
and Dr. Symmons, and lastly, Mr. Fletcher, 
approach this disgusting topic with loathing 
indignation. It is a foul blot on a deserved- 
ly great name, and wil! remain its inexcusa- 
ble reproach through all generations. But 





ning to appreciate. 

Many have been deterred from studying | 
his prose writings, under the apprehension | 
that they belonged only to the feuds of the | 
troubled period in which he lived, and that | 
they are coarse, violent, and acrimonious. | 
But this, too, is a gross delusion. He was, 
in this respect, a model to his opponents. 
His invectives, indeed, often transgress the | 


the mists which so long have clouded the 
fair fame of our immortal author are now 
fast rolling away; the sun has dispelled 
them all; and, we ask ourselves, now that 
he is shining in his meridian, what will be 
the effect of this mighty tome, which the 
liberality of its publishers has bequeathed as 
a precious legacy to posterity? What will 
be its immediate influence in these stirring 
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times, when we have become a nation of 
readers, and when, with an earnest spirit, 
the people are seeking for instruction rather 
than amusement? The great subjects 
which form the materials of this volume are 
precisely those which at the present junc- 
ture most agitate the public mind. But 
there must be a great moral change wrought 
in the hearts of those who hold our destiny 
in their hands, before the works of Milton 
can yield them real and permanent advan- 
tage. 

The religious world, as it is called, must 
get rid of its cant about the sinfulness of 
meddling with politics, and must feel that 
they are Britons as well as saints ;—they 
must cease from their pusillanimous absti- 
nence from those discussions which involve 
the liberty of their country ;—they must 
sympathize in the sublime emotions of 

obert Hall, and cherish the love of liberty 
as a civil and holy principle ;—they must not 
imagine that their duties as citizens inter- 
fere with their devotions in the most hallow- 
ed moments of their existence. Patriotism 
is not incompatible with religion; on the 
contrary, it derives from piety its noblest 
sanctions. In those solemn moments, when 
the spirit holds communion with its God, 
* factious passions,” says Mr. Hall, “cannot, 
indeed, be too much hushed; but that 
warmth which animates the patriot, which 
glowed in the heart of a Sydney or a Hamp- 
den, was never chilled or diminished, we 
may venture to affirm, in its nearest ap- 
proaches to the uncreated splendour ; and, 
if it mingled with their devotion at all, could 
not fail to infuse into it a fresh force and 
vigour, by drawing them into a closer as- 
similation to that Great Being, who appears 
under the character of an avenger of the 
oppressed, and the friend and protector of 
the human race.” 

Mere worldly motives can never form a 
genuine patriot. That spirit of earnest 
sincerity which will not rest till the institu- 
tions of our country are puritied from the 
corrupt influences of a sordid selfishness, 
can alone be inspired by those lofty princi- 
ples which are not of earth, but which have 
their origin in the sublime regions of senti- 
ment, where Truth reveals her transcendent 
worth, and commands the homage of her 
faithful worshippers. The mere politician 
can never be a patriot ; the sectarian devotee 
of the purest church that was ever establish- 
ed cannot be a patriot. The love of country, 
which seeks the well-being of all whom that 
country encircles, knows not the name of 
party or sect. It is itself a religion—a 
religion which breathes only peace on earth 
and good-will to men. Its ultimatum is 
a and true liberty, equal and impartial 
liberty.” The objects of its supreme ab- 
horrence are tyranny in rulers and licen- 
tiousness in subjects. Its only aim is to 





form a state where righteousness is the 
sceptre of the magistrate, and happiness is 
the inheritance of the people—where au- 
thority and obedience rest on the same basis 
—the relative virtues which reciprocate and 
sustain each other. 

The political world must also undergo a 
transformation before Milton’s patriotic 
genius can transfuse its ardour and its 
purity into their spirit and pursuits. The 
sceptical atheism, which a very large portion 
of modern Reformers are not ashamed to 
avow, may qualify them to be demagogues 
and radicals; and, disavowing all rule in 
heaven, they may labour to destroy it on 
earth ; but the substantial liberty of a people 
awakened to a sense of their power can 
never be achieved by those who hold the 
doctrines of an ever-shifting expediency. 
No political reform can possibly stand which 
is not based upon the morals of a nation, 
and there can be no public virtue where a 
Deity is not reverenced and adored. We 
are the enemies of all cant; but we fear- 
lessly avow our conviction that an atheistical 
philosophy can never bring forth the fruits of 
social prosperity. 

That a wonderful change has taken place, 
and especially in reference to our present 
subject, must be evident from the fact that a 
Bishop of Winchester and the author of 
“Political Justice ” concur in recommending 
those very works which, in other times, they 
would scarcely have ventured to notice. 
The passages to which we refer are too 
characteristic not to be introduced at the 
close of an article of which Milton is the 
theme. 

‘“‘ There is much reason for regretting,” says 
Dr. Charles Sumner, (then the courtly librari- 
an of George the Fourth,) “that the prose 
works of Milton, where, in the midst of much 
that is coarse and intemperate, passages of 
such redeeming beauty occur, should be in the 
hands of so few readers, considering the ad- 
vantage which might be derived to our litera- 
ture from the study of their original and 
nervous eloquence. On their first appearance, 
indeed, they must inevitably have been receiv- 
ed by some with indifference, by others with 
dislike, by many with resentment. The zeal 
of the author in the cause of the Parliament, 
and the bitter personality with which he too 
frequently advocates his civil and religious 
opinions, were not calculated to secure him a 
dispassionate hearing, even from his most 
candid opponents ; but in gs ve times, when 
it is less difficult to make allowance for the 
effervescence caused by the heat of conflicting 

litics, and when the judgment is no longer 
influenced by the animosities of party, the 
taste of the age may be profitably and safel 
recalled to those beauties of Milton whic 
were not written to serve.a mere temporary 
purpose.” 

So far the Bishop. Mr. Godwin, as is 
natural, speaks in less qualified terms. In 
his nature and his principles he is more 
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Miltonic than the amiable prelate, for whose 
liberality, however, on this and other occa- 
sions, we entertain the most unfeigned re- 
spect. “The character of Milton,” says the 
historian of the Commonwealth, “is one of 
those which appears to gain by time. To 
future ages it is probable he will stand forth 
as the most advantageous specimen that can 
be produced of the English nation. He is 
our poet. There is nothing else of so 
capacious dimensions in the compass of our 
literature (if, indeed, there is in the literary 
productions of our species) that can compare 
with the ‘Paradise Lost.’ He is our patriot. 
No man of just discernment can read his 
political writings without being penetrated 
with the holy flame that animated him; and 
if the world shall ever attain that stature of 
mind as for courts to find no place in it, he 
will be the patriot of the world. As an 
original genius, as a writer of lofty and ex- 
pansive soul, and as a man, he rises above 
his countrymen; and, like Saul in the con- 
vention of the Jews, ‘from his shoulders 
and upward he is higher than any of the 
people.’” 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that 
Mr. Fletcher has performed his task with 
considerable ability; and we congratulate 
him that his first literary effort should asso- 
ciate his name with that of the most elo- 
quent writer in the language. He may yet 
learn much by a careful study of his great 
model, 


THE STORY OF HELEN GILLET. 


—_— 


“Le vrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable.” 


Ir would probably be difficult to find, in 
the whole course of human events, a more 
striking illustration of the truth of the above 
motto than the following history of Helen 
Gillet, a young lady of Burgundy, who was 
tried for infanticide, and condemned to be 
decapitated, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The mixture of the extraor- 
dinary, the marvellous, and the horrible in 
this “ o’er-true tale” would, if detailed in a 
work of fiction, be considered as evincing a 
want of tact in the writer, from the apparent 
improbability and aggravated horror of the 
events, which surpass, in their frightful 
reality, anything that the author of “ Mel- 
moth” has, in the wildest debauch of his 
terror-loving imagination, given birth to. 
And yet not one of the facts, hereinafter 
related, but has been faithfully and literally 
copied from the judicial records of the court 
before which the trial took place, and from 
the municipal archives of the city of Dijon, 
in which were transcribed the official re- 
ports of the extraordinary circumstances 
that occurred at the place of execution. It 
will surprise, if not interest, the English 








reader to learn that the said story of Helen 
Gillet is connected, by a singular coinci- 
dence, with a remarkable event in the life of 
the ill-fated Charles I. of England. The 
source from whence we have drawn the 
principal facts of this harrowing narrative is 
a book written by an advocate of the bar of 
Dijon,* and of which but a very few copies 
were printed. Upon one of these, by a for- 
tunate chance, we happened to lay our hand. 
The documents which furnished the author 
of this book with the facts detailed in it, he 
found in the eleventh volume of the old 
“ Mercure Francois de Richer et Renaudat,” 
in “La Vie de PAbbesse de Notre Dame 
du Tart, Madame Courcelle de Pourlans +,” 
and in the authentic archives of the Cham- 
bre des Comptes, and of the Mairie of Dijon. 
From the incontestable truth and authen- 
ticity of these sources, it is evident that no 
narration of past events can rest upon more 
solid and incontrovertible proofs than do the 
principal and almost incredible facts of the 
tragical history of Helen Gillet. 

In the year 1624, the chdtelain, or royal 


judge, who presided over Bourg-en-Bresse, 


a little town situated within view of Mount 
Jura, was Pierre Gillet, a man of noble ex- 
traction, upright conduct, austere manners, 
and unblemished reputation. Pierre Gillet 
was blessed with an only daughter, named 
Helen, aged twenty-two, who was equally 
admired for the beauty of her person and 
the graces of her mind, as she was respected 
for the virtue and piety of her conduct. 
Helen was seldom seen at any place of pub- 
lic resort except the church; and yet there 
the eye of abandoned and daring profligacy 
sought her out and marked her for its vic- 
tim. An individual of violent and reckless 
passions, unfortunately for poor Helen Gil- 
let, became enamoured of her; and, to ob- 
tain the object of his desires, contrived to 
gain admission into her father’s house, 
under the guise of an instructor of her 
brothers. But being soon convinced, by the 
purity and unaffected reserve of Helen, of 
the impossibility of accomplishing his de- 
sign by the usual arts of seduction, he had 
recourse to the treacherous collusion of a 
vile servant woman, and to the atrocious 
and dastardly expedient of a_ narcotic 
draught, to achieve the ruin and disgrace of 
the hapless girl. 

This event left no other traces in the 
mind of Helen Gillet than a vague stupor, 
and, to her, unaccountable melancholy, un- 
accompanied with either remorse or dread— 

“« She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin.” 
But after the lapse of some time, the sly 

*Histoire d’ Héléne Gillet, ou Relation d’un 
événement extraordinaire et tragique survenu a 
Dijon dans Je dix-septiéme siécle. Par un ancien 
Avocat. Dijon, 1829. In 18vo. de 72 pages. 

+Par Edme-Bernard Bourrée, Oratorien. Lyon, 
1699. In 8vo. de 541 pages. 
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looks and whispers of the groups she passed 
on her way to and from church,—the coarse 
laughter and ribald jests of the young men 
she chanced to meet,—the fixed and scruti- 
nizing gaze with which the elder and 
married women regarded her shape, follow- 
ed by shrugs and upturned eyes, expressing 
half pity, half scorn—and the daily falling 
off of her younger female acquaintance, 
even including her dearest and most inti- 
mate friends, gradually forced upon the 
conviction of the poor girl that her reputa- 
tion was suffering under some unknown but 
terrible taint, and that society rejected her 
as a worthless and forlorn creature. In a 
short time but one friend alone in the world 
remained to her, and in the bosom of that 
friend—her mother—she hid her face to 
weep, but not to unburthen her mind, for 
she had no guilty secret to disclose. 

In regard to the birth of the child, of the 
compassing whose death Helen Gillet was 
accused, much and inextricable mystery pre- 
vailed. In her various examinations, and 
on her trial, she constantly asserted her 
ignorance of having ever given birth to a 
child. She, however, confessed that some 
time after she had been betrayed by the 
treachery of a female servant to the brutal- 
ity of her ravisher, an accident had happen- 
ed to her which she communicated to a 
woman in her father’s service, who told her 
that she had experienced a miscarriage. 
Another account, relative to the child, 
circulated amongst the people of Bourg-en- 
Bresse, to the effect, that on the night of 
Helen’s accouchment the only person pres- 
ent was her mother; that Helen was buried 
in the profound sleep of exhausted nature, 
whilst her mother, tired out with watching, 
was in a middle state between slumber and 
waking, when, towards the break of day, 
she saw a man enter the chamber, approach 
the bed, from which he snatched the new- 
born babe, (for no cradle had been provided 
for this clandestine accouchment,) and, after 
wrapping it in the first article of dress that 
came under his hand, and imprinting a 
hurried kiss on the brow of its sleeping 
mother, rushed from the apartment before 
Madame Gillet, who witnessed, with a kind 
of dreamy uncertainty, this extraordinary 
apparition, could recover from her surprise 
and horror sufficiently to give an alarm (if, 
under the peculiar circumstances, she had 
dared to do so), or prevent his departure. 
This man was supposed to have been the 
person who had acted for a short time as 
tutor to the sons of Pierre Gillet, since a 
person resembling him had been observed 
anxiously on the watch about the house of 
the chdtelain for some days previous to the 
accouchment, and was never seen afterwards 
in the country. 

However true or false this account may 
be, the reappearance of Helen Gillet, ac- 








companied by her mother, at church, with 
the traces of recent suffering, both mental 
and bodily, on her features, and the recov- 
ered slenderness of her shape, gave rise to 
surmises and rumours of so serious an im- 
port, that the magistrates thought their duty 
called upon them to take cognizance of the 
affair, and Helen Gillet was in consequence 
subjected to the visit ofa jury of matrons, 
whose report affirmed that she had given birth 
to a child some fifteen days previously to the 
said inquiry. The unfortunate young lady 
was thrown into prison, and criminal pro- 
ceedings were commenced against her ; but, 
from the circumstance of there being no 
corpus delicti in evidence, (the body of the 
child not having been found,) the Judges 
were in doubt how to proceed, when the 
following occurrence relieved them from 
the dilemma. A soldier, who was walking 
in the fields close to the town, was struck 
by the action of a raven, which, darting from 
a tree to the ground close to the foot of a 
wall, began tearing up the earth with its 
bill and claws, and then flew back into the 
tree, bearing in its bill a fragment of dis- 
coloured or bloody linen. The soldier ran 
to the spot, turned up the earth with the 
point of his sabre, and discovered the body 
of aninfant enveloped in a chemise, upon 
one of the corners of which were the initials 
H. G.! This fact being made known to 
the Judges, the proceedings were resumed, 
and, on the 6th of February, 1625, Helen 
Gillet was found guilty of the murder of her 
child, and condemned to be beheaded (she 
being of noble blood) instead of being hang- 
ed, as would have been the punishment for 
one of inferior condition. 

An appeal from this judgment to the Par- 
liament of Dijon was made my Helen’s ad- 
vocate, on his own responsibility ; for Pierre 
Gillet, the father of the forlorn culprit, had 
abstained from all interference on behalf of 
his daughter, and had even expressly for- 
bidden that her name should be pronounced 
before him, so far had-his almost Roman 
austerity of manners and rigid sense of jus- 
tice prevailed in stifling the dearest and most 
powerful of the natural affections. Helen 
Gillet was led on foot, under the guard of 
two archers, from Bourg-en-Bresse to the 
prison of Dijon; and, of all her family and 
former friends, was accompanied alone on 
this sad journey by one wretched woman— 
her mother. It was not that Madame Gillet 
hoped to influence, by her tears and an- 
guish, the Judges of the court of La Tour- 
nelle, before whom the appeal was to be 
pleaded; she had but too recently experi- 
enced the inefficacy of these means upon the 
Judges of the présidial at Bourg-en-Bresse ; 
but she placed her trust in that all-powerful 
and merciful Judge who can, in His own 
good time, reverse the short-sighted and 
often erring awards of man, and shield the 
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innocent, and bind up the wounds of the 
broken and oppressed heart. Humble as 
she was pious, she thought herself, alone, 
not werthy of obtaining the interposition of 
Divine Providence, but hastened, on her ar- 
rival at Dijon, to the Convent of the Bernar- 
dines, to beg the prayers and intercession 
of the holy nuns in favour of her unfortunate 
daughter. Of this convent a relation of 
Madame Gillet—Joan de Saint Joseph, for 
which name, on taking the veil, she had 
renounced the noble one of Courcelle de 
Pourlans—was abbess. It was a singular 
and touching sight to see these pure and in- 
nocent virgins on their knees before the 
altar of the convent chapel, imploring, with 
intermingled sobs and tears, the pity of the 
Almighty in behalf of an unmarried mother, 
whom the law had pronounced guilty of the 
murder of her own child, and obliged, in 
offering up their supplications to the Divine 
mercy, to mingle thoughts and images, the 
entertaining of which in their minds, under 
other circumstances, would have appeared 
to them a sin and a profanation. It was on 
her knees that poor Madame joined her 
prayers to theirs, but prostrated upon the 
cold pavement, and silent and motionless asa 
corse, unless from time to time a convulsive 
throe ran shuddering through her frame. 

From this scene of prayer and true char- 
ity there was but one of the nuns absent, 
and she was of the most venerable and re- 
markable of the sisterhood. Sister Frances 
du Saint Esprit (whose family name was 
Madame de Longueval) had not for some 
years previously descended to the chapel, 
her great age (being then ninety-two) and 
infirmities confining her to her cell. In the 
opinion of worldlings she had fallen into a 
state of dotage, or second childhood; but, 
in the estimation of her sister nuns and the 
faithful who frequented the convent, she 
was looked upon as a privileged being, 
who had been so long estranged from the 
thoughts and affairs of this world as to have 
attained a more intimate communion with 
Heaven. Such being the belief that pre- 
vailed within the walls of the convent, the 
allusions which Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit made (which were of very rare oc- 
currence) to the affairs or interests of this 
world were received as the suggestions of 
unearthly wisdom, or as dictated by a spirit 
of prophecy. However correct or erroneous 
this estimation of her may have been, her 
positive and repeated prognostications, jus- 
tified in so extraordinary a manner by the 
event concerning the fate of Helen Gillet, 
stamped with indelible conviction the idea 
of her superior sanctity and prophetic pow- 
er upon the minds of her sister nuns and the 
good Catholics of Dijon. 

At the conclusion of the prayers offered 
up in the chapel for the poor culprit, the 
mother of Helen Gillet hastened to the cell 
5 
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of Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, whom she 
found stretched upon her straw pallet, with 
her withered hands devoutly crossed upon her 
bosom, and holding a crucifix. From her 
eyes being closed, and the absence of all 
motion in her limbs, Madame Gillet, sup- 
posing that she was asleep, retired into a 
corner of the cell and knelt down to pray. 
But she soon heard herself called by the 
venerable nun, who stretched out one of her 
hands to find her, for her sight was too dim- 
med by age to see objects distinctly. Ma- 
dame Gillet took her hand, and pressed it 
respectfully to her lips. “Good! good!” 
said Sister Frances, with an ineffable smile. 
“You are the mother of the poor girl for 
whom our holy sisters have been praying 
this morning. I declare to you that she is 
a pure soul and a chosen vessel of the 
Lord’s, who has deigned to hear the prayers 
of his servants; so that your child shall not 
die by the hand of the executioner, for 
Helen Gillet is destined to pass a long and 
edifying life.” Having said these few 
words, the venerable nun seemed to forget 
that there was any one near her, and re- 
lapsed into her usual state of reverie or list- 
lessness. 

On the 12th of May the Parliament of 
Dijon resumed its sittings, and, on the re- 
port of Counsellor Jacob, the appeal from 
the criminal tribunal of Bourg-en-Bresse 
was taken intoconsideration. The sentence 
was confirmed by an unanimous vote, and 
with an aggravation of the punishment, it 
being ordered that the culprit should be led 
to the place of execution with a rope round 
her neck, as a further and disgraceful testi- 
mony of the enormity of her crime. The 
execution was to take place immediately, so 
that poor Helen Gillet had no longer to live 
than the time necessary to walk from the 
prison xo the scaffold. The fatal intelli- 
gence of the confirmation of the sentence 
soon reached the convent. The nuns in- 
stantly hurried to the chapel, the tapers 
were lighted, the most sacred relics brought 
forth, and the whole sisterhood, with the ab- 
bess at their head, prostrated themselves be- 
fore the a!tar, and, with prayers, and sobs, and 
loud lamentations, sought to move Heaven 
in favour of the young and the beautiful one 
that was doomed to an ignominious and 
frightful death. After some time, the 
Abbess Joan de Saint Joseph quitted the 
chapel and ascended to the cell of Sister 
Frances du Saint Esprit, to whose prayers 
and devout intercession she had particularly 
recommended poor HelenGillet. She there 
found the heart-broken mother of the doom- 
ed one prostrated on the floor, near the bed- 
side of the venerable nun, voiceless, motion- 
less, and tearless. To an observation made 
by the abbess, Sister Frances du Saint Es- 
prit, wit, her accustomed serenity, said, “I 
have told you, however, that this young 
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creature shall not die by the hand of the 
executioner, and that long after we shall 
have departed this life she will remain upon 
earth to pray for us,—for such is the will of 
the Lord.” Though Madame Gillet seemed 
to be in a state of insensibility, and uncon- 
scious of what had taken place between the 
abbess and the venerable sister, yet all of a 
sudden she raised her head with a convul- 
sive start from the ground, and uttered a 
shriek of horror, for her ear had caught the 
distant sound of a trumpet, marshalling the 
soldiers ordered to attend the execution. 

“ And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet 

wail’d.” 

Still upon her knees, and supporting herself 
upon her hands, she listened in mute agony 
to the death-signal ; and again and again 
did the long-drawn and mournful note break 
with more thrilling distinctness upon her 
affrighted ear, as the sad procession neared 
the convent. Soon other sounds became 
audible: the noise of the horses’ hoofs upon 
the pavement, the tramp of innumerable feet, 
and the confused but horrible hum of the 
multitude, interrupted from time to time by 
the cry sent forth from ten thousand lips, 
but seeming as uttered only by one voice, of 
“There she is!—there she is!” On hear- 
ing the appalling cry, the wretched mother, 
who could no longer doubt that it was her 
daughter who was passing to death, fell 
lifeless upon her face on the floor. 

“Listen! listen! sister,” said the abbess, 
as she stood wringing her hands in despair 
near the pallet of sister Frances. “ Oh, my 
God, sister, do you not hear?” 

“T hear, as you do,” replied the venerable 
‘nun, an expression like that of the sweet 
smile of infancy lighting up her withered 
features, “I hear the sound of the trumpet 
and the noise of the horses and their riders; 
I hear the cries of the people and the chants 
of the penitents. Yes,” she continued, “I 
hear all that; I know that that innocent 
creature is approaching; that she is now 
near the convent; I know that they are 
leading her to death; but verily I tell you, 
that this day she shall not die. You may 
comfort her mother with that assurance.” 

Poor Helen Gillet walked between two 
Jesuits and two Capuchin monks, each of 
whon, in turn, held towards her a crucifix, 
which she kissed with devout fervour. 
Never had she appeared so affectingly 
beautiful: her dress was spotless white ; 
her Jong and beautiful raven-dark hair had 
not as yet been cut off, but was gathered up 
on the crown of her head, where it was con- 
fined byaribbon. Soon after the commence- 
ment of the procession to the scaffold, the 
ribbon became partially loosened, so that a 
great portion of Helen’s hair slipped from 
the knot, and fell in graceful and undulating 
disorder upon her left shoulder, thereby 
completely concealing from view the igno- 
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minious halter that had been placed round 
her neck. In this some saw only a trifling 
accident, while others thought they beheld 
in it the finger of God, thus covering and 
hiding from the sight the disgraceful addi- 
tion superadded to the punishment by the 
Parliament of Dijon. This circumstance 
of the falling down of the hair led to results 
of infinitely more serious import than the 
concealing of the halter, as will be seen in 
the sequel. 

The place of execution at Dijon, to which 
Helen Gillet was proceeding, was appro- 
priately called the Morimont, or the Mount 
of Death. In the midst of this place stood 
the scaffold, hung with black cloth; it was 
constructed of wood, having a flight of eight 
steps, and was elevated upon a basement of 
masonry-work, to which there was an ascent 
of four steps. All round this structure, at 
the distance of fifteen or twenty feet, rose 
a barrier of strong wooden posts and planks 
to keep off the crowd. Within this barrier, 
and close to the scaffold, was seated the 
King’s Procurator-General, attended by his 
huissiers @honneur; here also were some 
Jesuits and Capuchin monks occupied in 
praying for the soul that was about to pass, 
Within the enclosure, but close to the bar- 
rier, were circulating, with slow and solemn 
steps, six black penitents,* whose appearance 
was startlingly spectral, from their forms 
and faces being entirely enveloped in long 
sable robes, the only features visible being 
their eyes, which glared upon the spectators 
from two small holes in each of the pointed 
hoods which covered their heads. With 
bare feet, lighted torches in their hands, and 
a hempen rope round their bodies, these 
frightful-looking figures went chanting the 
death dirge of the poor sufferer, and beg- 
ging alms in sepulchral and hollow tones for 
the benefit of the souls in purgatory. 
Within the wooden barrier was also a little 
brick building, in which the executioner kept 
his manacles, cords, flesh-tearing pincers, 
portable furnace, branding and limb-break- 
ing irons, and all the other inhuman para- 
phernalia of his hideous ministry. One part 
of this storehouse of torture was fitted up 
as an oratory, and served as a succursale, or 
chapel of ease! dependent upon the bloody 
temple of the scaffold. It was specifically 
called La Chapelle, and into it were led to 
pray those hardened criminals who, having 
resisted all the ghostly exhortations wasted 
upon them in the prison, could only be 
brought to some sense of their awful situa- 
tion by the sight of the instrument of their 
death. 





* A self-constituted confraternity of laymen, 
who make it a duty to attend criminals to execu- 
tion in a hideous and appalling masquerade dress. 
Some of these confraternities are still kept up, 
and play their lugubrious pranks, in the South of 
France. 
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An increased noise and agitation amongst 
the crowd, and every eye turned in one di- 
rection, announced that the sad procession 
had reached the Morimont. Helen Gillet 
alone ascended the scaffold, and took her 
station near the block, her eyes raised to 
Heaven, and her heart, to judge from her 
apparent serenity, firmly relying upon the 
justice and mercy of God. For several 
minutes she remained alone upon the scaf- 
fold, “the observed of all observers,” for 
Simon Grandjean, the executioner, had not 
yet appeared. He had remained behind, 
praying in the chapel of the prison, where 
he had taken the sacrament that morning. 
He at length entered the barrier, accom- 
panied by la bouwrrelle, that is, his wife, or, 
not to profane the holy name of wife, the 
female of the bourreau, who, on important 
occasions, aided him in his horrid functions. 
The executioner was armed with a short, 
broad-bladed, and heavy-backed sword—the 
bourrelle held in one of her hands a long 
pair of scissors, to cut off the hair of the suf- 
ferer. This woman, who seemed to be ac- 
tuated by the cruelty of a fiend, hurried up 
the steps of the scaffold, brandishing the 
scissors above her head; and yet, when she 
stood by the side of the victim, she seemed, 
through some unaccountable cause, to have 
forgotten the purpose for which she had 
brought the scissors, so that the beautiful 
hair of poor Helen Gillet remained unpol- 
luted by the touch of this female demon. 
At this moment Simon Grandjean advanced 
tothe front of the scaffold, and making a 
sign to the crowd that he wished to address 
them, (a circumstance unheard-of in the his- 
tory of judicial executions,) the hoarse mur- 
mur of the multitude was instantly hushed 
into a death-like silence. The executioner 
at that instant appeared an object of pity 
rather than of horror; for, pale and en- 
feebled from sickness, and emaciated and 
hollow-eyed from the macerations and flesh- 
ly mortifications which he had voluntarily 
undergone, in order to prepare himself for 
the fulfilment of his terrible ministry, he was 
scarcely able to stand upright, and leaned 
for support on the sword, the point of which 
he held against the ground. It was evident 
to all that a fierce struggle was going on in 
his mind between his duty and compassion 
for the young and beautiful creature that 
was awaiting death at his hands. Atlength, 
with fear and trembling, he exclaimed— 

“Mercy, mercy for me! Your blessing, 
reverend fathers! Pardon me, men of Di- 
jon, if I should fail in my duty, for it is now 
more than three months that I have been 
grievously sick and afflicted in body. I kave 
never yet cut off a head, and the Lord God 
refuses me sufficient strength to kill this 
young creature! Upon my faith as a Chris- 
tian, I feel that T cannot kill her!” 

As prompt as the lightning’s flash was the 
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reply of the crowd—* Kill! kill!” roared 
out the savage populace. 

“Do your duty,” said the King’s procura- 
tor-general; but this mild expression, pro- 
nounced with seriousness and dignity, con- 
veyed the same cruel meaning as the inhu- 
man roar of the multitude—* Kill! kill !” 

Simon Grandjean then, with tottering 
steps, and his eyes filled with tears, ap- 
proached Helen Gillet, and, throwing him- 
self at her feet, and presenting her the han- 
dle of the sword, said, “ Noble young lady, 
kill me or pardon me !” 

“T pardon and bless you,” replied Helen, 
as she knelt down, and laid her head upon 
the block. 

The executioner, now excited by the 
bourrelle, who overwhelmed him with re- 
proaches, could ‘no longer defer striking the 
blow. He raised his arm—a deep drawing- 
in of the breath by the multitude was dis- 
tinctly heard—the priests and the penitents 
exclaimed Jesus Marta! the bright blade 
gleamed like a lightning flash in the air, and 
then descended upon the neck of the suffer- 
er. But Helen’s long hair, which, as has 
been already mentioned, had fallen down 
over her shoulders, turned aside the force of 
the blow, and the sword cut deep into her 
left shoulder. In her anguish she turned 
over on her right side, while the execution- 
er, after dropping the sword, went to the 
edge of the scaffold, and called out to the 
crowd to put him to death. 

Already a furious clamour began to rise 
from the multitude, whose sanguinary impa- 
tience had now changed its object, and turn- 
ed into rage against the unskilfulness of the 
executioner, mingled with pity for the tor- 
tured victim. Some of the populace had al- 
ready commenced throwing stones at the 
executioner, when the bourrelle, taking up 
the sword, sought to fix it firmly in his hands. 
While she was thus employed, poor Helen 
Gillet raised herself, and again laid her head, 
with her hair all dabbled in blood, upon the 
block. The wretched executioner, now 
still more confused by the horror of his sit- 
uation, made another ill-directed blow, which 
at first took effect upon the head of the suf- 
ferer, from which, after inflicting a deep 
gash, it descended upon her neck, entering 
it not more than a finger’s breadth. Again 
the tortured girl turned over, and, rolling 
upon the floor, covered with her body the 
sword (another providential circumstance) 
which the executioner had thrown down af- 
ter striking the blow. The fury of the mul- 
titude now rose heyond all control, and the 
executioner, to escape it, jumped from the 
scaffold, and ran for shelter to the little cha- 

elle already described, whither he was fol- 
toned by the Jesuits, the Capuchin monks, 
and the Penitents, as the populace had com- 
menced pulling down the barrier; and 
stones, no respecter of persons, were begin- 
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ning to fly from all quarters, accompanied 
by the cries of “ Save the sufferer, and kill 
the executioner!” The masons who were 
amongst the crowd advanced to demolish 
the little chapelle, the door of which had 
been shut and barricadoed inside; and the 
members of the merciful company of butch- 
ers, who were present, followed close be- 
hind, determined and ready to slaughter the 
man of blood.* 

The monks and holy fathers, who had shut 
themselves up with the executioner in the 
little chapelle, fearing by a protracted resist- 
ance to + sh the fury of the multitude upon 
their sacred persons, opened the doors, and 
issued forth chanting the hymn for the dead, 
as if they were going to their own execu- 
tion, and holding out their crucifixes as if to 
conjure and ward off the showers of stones 
that were falling about them. In this zuise 
they crossed the square of the Morimont, 
not without receiving on their bare and 
shaven heads some of the many missiles that 
were hurling in the air above them. Be- 
fore they had half traversed the square, they 
heard the dying shriek of the wretched Si- 
mon Grandjean, who had been torn by the 
infuriated populace from the altar of the little 
chapel, dragged forth into the light and air, 
for the purpose of being instantly deprived 
of both, and put to death in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways—by a thousand various wounds 
and weapons. 

Whilst this popular tragedy was being 
performed close to the chapel, a still more 
atrocious scene of hellish cruelty was being 
perpetrated on the scaffold, where poor 
Helen Gillet was left alone with the bourrelle. 
This fiend, in the shape of a woman, not 
seeing the sword, which was concealed by 
Helen’s having fallen upon it, took the rope 
which she had round her neck whilst coming 
to the place of execution, and again placed 
it round the sufferer’s throat, and tightened 
it. The unfortunate girl, recovering her 
senses at the moment, raised her hands, and 
seized the rope, when her inhuman tormentor 
kicked her brutally and repeatedly in the 
bosom and stomach, trampled on her hands, 
and, drawing her up by the rope, shook her 
violently five or six times, hoping in that 
way to strangle her. In this she would 
most probably have succeeded, but, finding 
herself at the instant assailed by a shower of 
stones from the multitude, she dragged by 
the rope round its neck the half inanimate 
body across the scaffold, and down the eight 
steps—the late beautiful features now livid 

* These circumstances are not imaginary ones, 
but are expressly mentioned in the proc?s verbal, 
or official account of the affair, which was drawn 
up four days after its occurrence, in the coun- 
cil-chamber of the city of Dijon, and which bears 
the signature of the échevin Bossuet, the father of 
that brightest ornament of the French church, the 
eloquent Bishop of Meaux. 











and distorted from pain and strangulation, 
the once finely-formed head now gashed 
with horrid wounds, and the once flowing 
and glossy raven-black hair now a hideously 
matted and discoloured mass, thick with 
clotted blood, and gore, and saw-dust! 

On reaching the stone basement upon 
which the scaffold stood, the bourrelle sud- 
denly recollected the pair of scissors which 
she had brought with her to cut off the cul- 
prit’s hair; and, as if excited to still more 
frenzied cruelty by the remembrance, she 
drew them from her girdle, and endeavoured 
to cut the throat of her victim with them; 
but failing in this, she plunged them repeat- 
edly into the face, and neck, and bosom of 
the hapless girl. 

The wretch would have certainly, and 
soon, completed her murderous design, had 
not, at the moment, two men, who had scaled 
the barrier, rushed upon her, and rescued 
poor Helen from her fiendish hands. They 
took the rope from her neck, and, making a 
kind of brancard, or litter, of their arms 
crossed, carried her towards the house of a 
surgeon named Nicholas Jacquin. They 
had not proceeded far with her, when, com- 
ing a little to herself, she complained of a 
burning thirst, and asked for a little water, 
which being given her, she said, finding her 
spirits return, “I knew well that God would 
assist me.” 

As the saviours of Helen Gillet were 
bearing her away, the crowd, getting over 
the barrier on all sides, rushed upon the 
bourrelle, and soon reduced her vile body, by 
innumerable blows of stones, hammers, 
knives, and poniards*, to a hideous and form- 
less mass of bruised and mutilated flesh, and 
gore, and shattered bones. 

At the house of the surgeon Jacquin 
(whose descendants, and of the same name, 
still exercise the same profession in Bur- 
gundy) Helen had her wounds visited, after 
permission had been asked of the municipal 
authorities. Besides the two inflicted by 
the sword of the executioner, she had six 
stabs of scissors;—one which passed be- 
tween the windpipe and the jugular vein ; 
another through the under lip, and by which 
the tongue and palate were lacerated; one 
above the breast, which pierced nearly to 
the back-bone; two deep gashes in the 
head, and several wounds from stones; and 
a deep incision across the loins, made by 
the sword upon which she had fallen. Be- 
sides these, her neck and bosom were cruel- 
ly bruised and lacerated by the kicks which 
the bourrelle had given her. Whilst they 
were dressing her wounds, she asked if these 
were to be the end of her sufferings. She 
was told to be of good ‘courage ; that God 
and her judges would take her part; that 
during the fifteen days of vacation, upon 
which the Parliament of Dijon was then en- 
* So in the original proces verbal. 


















tering, she would have time to petition the 
King; and that there was little doubt that, 
after learning the unexampled sufferings 
she had undergone, his Majesty would par- 
don ker. 

Whilst this scene was passing in the house 
of Nicholas Jacquin, the surgeon, (who was 
soon able to pronounce that none of the 
wounds of his poor patient, though serious, 
were mortal,) her wretched mother was still 
stretched on the floor of the cell of Sister 
Frances du Saint Esprit, in the stupor of 
despair.’ She was roused by the voice of 
the venerable nun exclaiming, “’Tis well! 
*tis well! Allis over! There are the peo- 
ple returning joyfully from the place of exe- 
cution, for the young and the innocent has 
not perished.” 

We shall leave it to the imagination of 
our readers to depict the meeting between 
this devoted mother and her beloved daugh- 
ter, thus miraculously restored to her from 
the bloody embraces of the most hideous 
death. But even the joys of this reunion 
were dashed with bitterness, flowing from 
the uncertainty which hung over the fate of 
Helen Gillet, she being still liable to the 
doom of death pronounced upon her; so 
that the interval—between the forwarding 
of her memorial for mercy and the return of 
the messenger that brought the answer— 
was a continued agony of terror and sus- 
pense for both mother and daughter. 

To the other singular coincidences which 
concurred to rescue poor Helen Gillet from 
her dreadful fate may be added the circum- 
stance of the day of her execution having 
been fixed for the eve of the Catholic festival 
of the Rogation Days, when commenced a 
vacation of fifteen days for the parliaments 
and high courts of justice ; so that, by the 
massacre of Simon Grandjean, the functions 
of the public executioner remained in abey- 
ance during that period, as no successor to 
him in that odious office could be appoint- 
ed until the parliament again met. In this 
interval a memorial in favour of Helen Gillet 
was drawn up and signed by many persons 
of the highest rank and most exemplary piety 
in Dijon. 

Powerfully calculated as were the peculi- 
arities of Helen Gillet’s case to awake com- 
passion in the royal breast, considerable 
doubts were entertained as to its success. 
Louis XIII., the then reigning monarch of 
France, on whom his flatterers have bestow- 
ed the epithet of Just, was fonder of wield- 
ing the sword of justice than exercising that 
still more divine prerogative of the crown— 
mercy. On this occasion, however, he 
chose the brighter path of his duty, and in 
due time royal letters of full grace and par- 
don for Helen Gillet arrived at Dijon. These 
letters were solemnly received and register- 
ed by the Parliament of Dijon, and still ex- 
ist in the archives of that city. It appears 
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by these letters patent, that one of the causes 
why the life of Helen Gillet was spared, was 
to do honour, by an act of signal grace and 
mercy, to the marriage of the sister of the 
King of France with Charles I. of Eng- 
land. 

The news of the pardon granted to poor 
Helen Gillet spread universal satisfaction 
through the city of Dijon; and on Monday, 
the 2nd day of June, 1625, the advocate, 
Charles Fevret, after a long speech in refer- 
ence to the occasion, presented to the Par- 
liament of Dijon the royal letters of grace 
and pardon, for the purpose of being solemn- 
ly enregistered. 

After so unexampled and sad an experi- 
ence of the troubles and dangers of the 
every-day world, poor Helen thought, and 
wisely, that her proper place was no longer 
in it: she therefore resolved on devoting 
herself entirely to God, and for, that purpose 
entered a Convent at Bresse, took the vows 
and the veil, and there lived a long, long 
life of peace, and prayer, and thanksgiving ; 
for, in 1699, when Father Bourrée, of the 
Oratoire, published his “ Histoire de la 
Mére Jeanne de Saint Joseph, Madame 
Courcelle de Pourlans,” (Abbess of Notre 
Dame du Tart, and a relation of Helen Gil- 
let,) he mentions that the latter had depart- 
ed this life but a short time before ; so that 
she must have been at least ninety years of 
age. 

Tt thus appears that Helen Gillet, who 
was to have been decapitated on the very 
day that Charles J. of England was married 
to the sister of the King of France, lived, 
nevertheless, for half a century after a more 
steady hand than that of Simon Grandjean, 
the executioner of Dijon, had stricken off 
the head of the ill-fated monarch in honour 
of whose happy marriage her life had been 
spared. Such are the strange events of 
life, and the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence! 


FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By R. Montcomery Martin. 


PART THIRD. 


Tue House anp Winpow Taxes. 


I Hoxp it to be the wisest and safest 
course to repeal the house and window 
taxes :—First,—Because (as asserted by 
one of the members of the Government) 
they cannot be levied in the same_propor- 
tion on the palaces of the nobility and on 
the tenements or lodgings of the poor and 
middle classes.* 





* For examples of the great disparity which ex- 
ists in every county in England,'‘and for elaborate 
details of these imposts, from their establishment, 
in the reign of William IIT., to the present period, 
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Seconp,—Because they are nominally* 
levied on two-thirds of the population of tie 
United Kingdom, 8,000,000 (in Ireland) out 
of 24,000,000 mouths being exempt from 
the operation of these taxes. 

Tuirp,—Because they are taxes on in- 
dustry—on light—on air,—preventing an ex- 
tensive outlay of capital in modern improve- 
ments, in unison with the spirit of the age, 
—cooping up the people in narrow streets 
and ill-ventilated tenements, whereby their 
health and morals are materially injured ; as 
lodgers, their feelings of independence con- 
siderably lessened ; and, by their dense and 
immoral congregation,t making the over- 
populated towns diseased and unsightly 
wens on the surface of the body politic. 

Fourtu,—Because houses are already 
doubly and trebly taxed, independent of the 
obnoxious assessment complained of,— 
namely, the land on which they are built ; 
then the materials of which they are com- 
posed,—viz., bricks, timber, glass, paints, 
&c., as also the raw labour necessary to the 
manufacture of the same ; and subsequently 
by taxes on their insurance, on leases, mort- 
gages, rent receipts, licenses for carrying on 
certain branches of business or trade, &c. 

Firtru, and Finally,—Because the peo- 
ple consider the house and window taxes 
as wart taxes, from which they were to be 





I may refer to the “‘ Taxation of the British Em- 
pire.” 


* Nominally, because there are a great number 
of houses in Great Britain exempt from the tax, 
the tenants of which have as little right to relief 
from these imposts, in preference to their breth- 
ren, ss have the people of Ireland. In 1830, the 
number of houses assessed to the house-tax in 
Great Britain was 420,579. ‘The number of farm- 
houses exempt from the tax, in the same year, was 
144,640, that is, one-third of the whole. There 
were other exemptions in houses, as well as in 
windows, independent of the recent exemption in 
favour of shop-windows. All these exemptions 
are as unjust as they are impolitic; no class has 
a right to shift a burden from its own shoulders 
on its neighbours. The number of houses in Great 
Britain is about 2,500,000, and in Ireland, 287,- 
749: thus, out of 3,887,000 houses, only 420,000 
are taxed ! 


+ What a blessing to London the abolition of 
such rookeries as St. Giles’s, Gray’s Inn-lane, 
&c. would be! The repeal of the house and win- 
dow taxes would be almost immediately followed 
by the annihilation of such dens of infamy. 


+ Taxes on houses and windows were first 
levied by the ninth Money Act of William IIL., 
Parl.i., sess. 2, at the rate of 2s. per annum on 
every inhabited house, except cottages; and on 
every such house having ten windows, or more, 
and under twenty, 6s. per annum; and on every 
house having twenty windows, or more, 10s. per 
annum. An additional duty on houses was grant- 
ed by the third Money Act of Anne, Parl. iii. sess. 
2, being an additional 10s. on every inhabited 
house having twenty windows, or more, and an 
additional 20s. on any house having thirty win- 
dows, or more. These additionals were granted 
but for thirty-two years from Michaelmas, 1710; 








relieved on the termination of two year’s 
peace, and it is dangerous for a government 
to let the public think faith is broken with 
them, as it would cost few moral scruples 
to extend the application of the principle to 
the summary liquidation of the National 
Debt, as regards both capital and interest. 

There is one more argument (not less 
cogent, though perhaps not so logical, as 
any of the foregoing) for the abolition of the 
house and window taxes, and that is, the 
progressive inability of the middle and poor- 
er classes to pay them, while they are bow- 
ed down to the earth by indirect taxes on 
almost every necessary and comfort of life, 
as well as on nearly every article of internal 
trade or of maritime commerce. 

Such being some of the leading argu- 
ments for the repeal of imposts, the vexa- 
tiousness and inquisitorialness of which is 
strongly felt by many of the well-disposed 
part of the community, who have hitherto 
taken no part in opposing their levy, it be- 
comes us now to inquire what are the stated 
objections to comply with the petitions of a 
large part of the people. 

First.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot afford to lose 2,000,0001., which the 
house and window taxes in England and 
Scotland may now be estimated at. 

Repty.—If economy has been carried to 
the utmost safe and practicable limit, then 
several other means present themselves, 
(vide “ Taxation of the British Empire,”)— 
by which 2,000,000. may readily be raised 
without pressing on the industry of the 
country, or irritating the feelings of the 
people.* 

Seconp.—It is alleged in palliation of 
these taxes that they do not affect the ten- 
ant, but fall upon the landlord—(houselord or 
capitalist.) 

Repty.—This assertion brings us to a 
consideration of the incidence of the tax, or 
by whom it is in reality paid. 

Ifa person be desirous of renting a house, 
his first question to the owneris, “ What rent 
do you demand ?”—the answer is 1001.; the 
intending tenant then immediately inquires, 
“ How much are the Government taxes ?”— 
answer, 251. Should the tenant agree to 
take the house fora year, or for a term of 
but when the thirty-two years had expired, the 
promise to repeal them was forgotten. 


England and Wales. Scotland. G. Britain, 


Years. Window-tax. House-tax Window-tax. House-tax, Total. 
1792 §=6£927,630 163,412 £31,963 6,702 £1,129,707 
1822 =. 2,427,900 1,180,250 150,679 84,504 3,853,233 


* It is stated that if the house and window taxes 
be abolished, the other assessed taxes, viz. on car- 
riages, horses, dogs, &c. must also be repealed, 
because it would be no use to maintain the ma- 
chinery now kept for the collection of all the as- 
sessed taxes ; but this argument is of no avail, as 
the relique may more easily be collected by the 
Stamp-office department than by even the present 
system, the officers of which have such irrespon- 
sible authority. 
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years, at the rent of 1001. per annum, he cer- 
tainly does not consider the 25/. taxes paid 
by him to the Government to be any part of 
the landlord’s profit; he does not pay them 
to the landlord,—he struggles as much as 
possible to get rid of, or to diminish, those 
taxes (the landlord never troubles himself 
on the subject); and if they be repealed, the 
251. remains in his own pocket, the landlord 
clearly having no right to a farthing of them. 
Did these imposts fall on the landlord, he 
would have no need to separate the amount 
of them from his rent,—he would be the 
chief party interested in the repeal, and he 
would not allow the tenant to benefit by a 
remission. This point will be rendered more 
clear by the fact that if a tenant have omit- 
ted to pay these taxes, and privily withdraw 
all his chattels, the Government cannot seize 
on the empty house, (which is alone the pro- 
perty of the landlord,) in order to meet the 
defajcation. But in order to set this point 
ina yet clearer light, no person when pur- 
chasing a pound of tea at 6s., whereof 2s. 6d. 
is a tax, supposes that the incidence is on 
the grocer, and not on the purchaser and 
consumer of the tea; a house is like any 
other commodity offered for sale; its fixed- 
ness makes no difference; for a moveable 
wooden dwelling on wheels or rollers—pro- 
vided it be assessed at a certain value, and 
have a certain number of windows—is as 
liable to the tax as if it were built of brick 
or stone, sunk deep in the earth. A stage 
—or hackney—or hired coach offers a fair 
parellel ;—if a man be desirous of hiring a 
coach or carriage from a builder or maker 
in Long Acre, the latter lets the carriage 
for the time required as a landlord would a 
house ; but the tax levied on stage, hack- 
ney, or private coaches is not paid by the 
maker or builder in Long Acre, but by the 
person using it, as the tenant of a house does 
for the tenement he inhabits; thus neither 
the house-builder, coach-maker, nor tea- 
seller, pay the taxes levied on the respec- 
tive articles mentioned, the incidence is on 
the user or consumer of them. We now 
come to objection— 

Txirp.*—No relief would be produced to 
the community beyond the mere relief from 
so much taxation. 

Repty.—No doctrine can be more falla- 
cious than the one now broached ; the mere 
amount of a tax is not to be solely estimated 
in a sound financial point of view, but the 
capital it keeps out of employ, and, conse- 
quently, the industry it checks. If the 
house and window taxes be repealed, an im- 
mense quantity of money and industry will 
be instantly brought into active requisition ; 
entire streets of old, dilapidated, and filthy 
tenements would be immediately pulled 





* By Sir Heaury Parnell, who also contends 
that “beer is a luxury to the poor labouring 
man,” and ought to be taxed at its present height ! 
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down; brick-layers, stone-masons, lime- 
burners, slaters, sawyers, carpenters, paint- 
ers, glaziers, glass-manufacturers, ironmong- 
ers, upholsterers, &c. &c. &c. would be 
each and all in general demand, and every 
trade connected with houses would find am- 
ple employment; the genius of our archi- 
tects would be employed in devising new 
and elegant structures, untrammelled by the 
number of houses, or the too wealthy ap- 
pearance which buildings might assume; 
our streets would be widened and ventilat- 
ed; and the dense population of England, 
instead of being herded together in filthy 
and demoralizing dens of sickness and ini- 
quity, would be scattered over the land, en- 
riching, adorning, and beautifying the coun- 
try. 

Lest superficial or hasty readers should 
think this article at variance with my obser- 
vations in No, I. on the advantages of direct 
over indirect taxation, I may be allowed to 
observe, that the house and window taxes 
have justly become obnoxious, not because 
they are direct taxes, but on account of their 
partial and inequitable assessment. The ex- 
ample before us demonstrates the advantage 
of direct taxation, by enabling the people to 
judge correctly as to the unjustness of an 
impost: thus the liberty of the subject is 
better preserved; by indirect taxation per- 
sonal freedom is placed in abeyance, espe- 
cially if 45,000,000/. out of 50,000,000/. be 
raised on the necessaries of life, and on the 
maritime commerce of the country. If the 
social fabric of this beautiful island is to be 
preserved from the consequences of the un- 
holy discord now paralysing the worited en- 
ergy of Britons, and if the anticipated bless- 
ings of free trade are to be realized, it must 
be by removing the causes of discontent, 
and by breaking the shackles which now 
burden the industry of one of the most ac- 
tive and moral people on the face of the 
earth. 

[Exposition of the Tea, Sugar, Coffee, and 
Cocoa Taxes in the next.) 


THE CHARTERED BOOKSELLERS. 


Mr. Craix and Mr. Knieunrt appear both 
to be grievously offended by the remarks 
which we thought fit to make, in the last 
Number of this Journal, concerning the 
“Penny Magazine.”* The former of these 
gentlemen has addressed a long and very 
complimentary letter to Mr. Colburn on the 
subject; and the latter, after communicating 
to the same quarter his defence in manu- 
script, has “shamed the rogues” by printing 
it as an advertisement, which he has threat- 
ened to insert in all our contemporary jour- 





* See the article entitled ‘‘ Notes on Periodi- 
cals,” in our last No., p. 394. 
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nals, It is due to Mr. Craik to state, that if 
we have given him any puin, we regret the 
circumstance much, as we really had no 
such object in view. He denies being the 
only, or even the chief caterer for the “ Pen- 
ny Magazine ;” and as he deems it essen- 
tial to his reputation to make the world ac- 
quainted with this declaration, we afford it 
cheerfully all the publicity in our power, 
assuring him, at the same time, that we by 
no means intended to depreciate his literary 
acquirements or industry. As to Mr. Knight, 
we are at issue with him upon every point 
which his advertisement has put forth in jus- 
tification either of himself, or of the corpo- 
ration under whose patronage he conducts 
the “ British Almanac,” the “Companion to 
the British Almanac,” the “Penny Maga- 
zine,” the “Companion to the Newspaper,” 
the “Penny Cyclopedia,” the “Gallery of 
Portraits,” the “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,” and intends, if we be rightly 
informed, to establish a “ Library of Music,” 
together with sundry other periodical works. 
We are not at all surprised at the sensibility 
which Mr. Knight has exhibited on this oc- 
casion, as few persons are more deeply in- 
terested than he is, in the issue of the ques- 
tion which we have raised, and which, with 
his permission, we shall now discuss some- 
what more in detail. 

But before we enter upon the subject, we 
beg it to be distinctly understood, that for 
several of the principal members of the in- 
corporated “ Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge” we entertain unaffected es- 
teem. We have had the good fortune to 
co-operate with them, generally, in all the 
great political and legal refcrms by which 
they have secured to themselves the grati- 
tude, as well as the admiration, of the em- 
pire. It is with no feeling of pleasure, that 
we animadvert on the principles of action 
adopted by an institution which bears upon 
its front the names of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Bacon of our day—of Lord John Russell, 
whose career has already shed new lustre 
on a noble house already identified with 
liberty—of Sir Henry Parnell, Sir Thomas 
Denman, and others, whose attachment to 
the interests of science, literature, the fine 
arts, as well as to the cause of justice and 
freedom, it would be almost dishonourable to 
doubt. The country, however, cannot long 
be deceived as to the fact, that the arduous 
public occupations, which demand the con- 
stant attention of the individuals we have 
named, must of necessity prevent them from 
exercising anything like a vigilant superin- 
tendence over the affairs of the society in 
question. We believe we may state, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that whatever bu- 
siness has been performed by the committee 
of that association, for the last three years, 
has really been executed by five or six in- 
dividuals, most of whom are wholly un- 
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known to the world. The Lord Chancel- 
lor’s fiat as to all matters concerning the 
Society is snatched, as it were, from his lips, 
without the possibility of due reflection upon 
his part, and thus in his name, as we i as in 
those of his more distinguished colivagues, 
real commercial enterprises are carried on, 
very profitable to those who are immediate- 
ly concerned in them, but ruinous to most 
of the respectable private booksellers in the 
kingdom, and to the real advancement of lit- 
erature. 

Let us examine a little into the history of 
this anomalous institution. Inthe year 1826, 
an association, consisting of some hundred 
individuals, was formed in London for the 
purpose, as the prospectus states, of “ im- 
parting useful information to all classes of 
the community.” The attainment of this 
object was proposed to be effected by “the 
periodical publication of treatises, under the 
direction, and with the sanction, of a super- 
intending committee.” It was arranged 
that each treatise should contain “an expo- 
sition of the fundamental principles of some 
branch of science,” and that the greater di- 
visions of knowledge should be subdivided 
in such a manner as to render each capable, 
if possible, of being explained in a single 
treatise. An enumeration of the subjects 
originally intended to be discussed is then 
given, from which it appears that they were 
expressly confined to matters of a purely 
scientific description. 

No reasonable objection could be urged 
against the scheme of a publishing society, 
strictly limiting its operations to the view 
which the prospectus thus disclosed. When 
an association of noblemen and gentlemen, 
who disclaim the acquisition of personal 
gain, comes forward for any desirable public 
object, and enters into a branch of general 
trade already carried on by private indivi- 
duals, we apprehend that, in justice to those 
individuals, it must be shown that the par- 
ticular department of a trade so taken up is 
attended with a degree of risk, which the 
merchant would not be willing to encounter. 
It must be a line of business attended with 
pecuniary loss, otherwise it should be left to 
ordinary commercial enterprise. It is the 
prospect of loss that justifies the formation 
of the society, and calls for the subscrip- 
tions wHich are necessary in order to quali- 
fy any person to be one of its members. 
Unless this principle be admitted, there is 
no trade safe from the interference of ama- 
teur associations. The community is com- 
posed of mechanics and merchants of every 
degree. The lawyer is a merchant who 
sells his skill and knowledge. Suppose the 
general opinion to be that his charges are 
too high, and that an association of amateurs 
were created for diffusing penny law 
throughout the land, would he not have 
some right, in the present state of all other 
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professions and trades, to complain of their 
proceedings? In the same manner, the bills 
of the butcher are said to be artificially kept 
up. Reduce the price of meat to twopence 
per pound by means of a society, and you 
do an apparently great public good. But 
who are you that effect this good for the 
public? Perhaps a physician, perhaps a 
haberdasher, perhaps an agriculturist, per- 
haps a chemist, perhaps an importer of for- 
eign produce. Then “look at home,” as 
Liston says, for, according to the “rule of 
three,” your own turn ought to come next. 
Nothing can, in fact, be sold at what may be 
deemed a natural price in a highly civilized 
society. In such a state of human inter- 
course every interest is of necessity founded 
on an artificial basis, on the proverbial prin- 
ciple, “Live and let live.” Taxes, rents, 
charges of a thousand different kinds, must 
be met by every individual in a greater or 
less degree, and he is fairly entitled to fix a 
value, in proportion to all other things, upon 
his land or the produce of his industry, 
which may enable him to enjoy, as well as 
his neighbour, the fruits of his honest avoca- 
tion. 

It does not appear to us that individual 
enterprise, which is the very life-blood of 
every commercial community, was at all 
repressed, or in any way interfered with, by 
the original plan of the Diffusion Society. 
It is very well known that our old books of 
science sold to a very small extent, and that, 
previous to the establishment of that body, 
those works were far from being of a popu- 
lar description. The treatises of the So- 
ciety, numerous as they have been, have 
indeed left much to be done in this point of 
view, for it cannot be denied that they are 
frequently too abstruse, and altogether very 
imperfectly executed. Nevertheless, the 
design was commendable in every respect, 
and we only regret that it has not been 
exclusively adhered to. 

As the association gathered strength, its 
leaders made some additions to their first 
plan, which are also, in our opinion, free 
from just censure. They organized, in sev- 
eral of the county towns, local committees, 
which afforded efficient aid in the circula- 
tion of the treatises. Advantage was very 
properly taken of the existence of such 
committees, in order to institute statistical 
inquiries, to investigate the rules and pro- 
ceedings of “friendly societies,” with a 
view to their amelioration, and also to col- 
lect data with reference to the progress of 
education among the lower classes of the 
people. In order to assist in the accom- 
ponent of the latter object, a “Quarter! 

ournal” was announced, which deserves all 
praise. Now, here were four great objects 
upon which the labours of the Society might 
have been bestowed, not only without in- 
ps any branch of ‘oa already in exis- 
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tence, but with great and permanent ad- 
vantage to every part of the community ;— 
the diffusion of science, the compilation of 
statistics, the improvement of the friendly 
societies, and of education in general, might 
have nobly occupied the attention of the 
first men in the country, and would doubt- 
less in the end have abundantly rewarded 
their labours. But from these high grounds, 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge have latterly descended, desert- 
ing their original object altogether, and 
entering into competition with a variety of 
traders, whose interests it was the duty of 
the Lord Chancellor, as well as of his col- 
leagues, to protect and not to destroy. 

he treatises of the Society met with an 
unprecedented sale. Nevertheless, some 
persons, to whom we shall at present only 
allude, observing that the influence of the 
celebrated names connected with that body, 
as well as its extensive ramifications in 
the country, might be turned to their own 
pecuniary advantage, suggested that the 
Committee should apply their efforts to sub- 
jects “of more extensive interest than pure 
science.” Mr. Constable, the well-known 
publisher of the “Waverly” novels, had 
already commenced a miscellany of enter- 
taining works, upon a scale of economy 
before that time unexampled. The Com- 
mittee of Diffusion soon after entered upon 
a similar undertaking, which they entitled 
“The Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 
On the wrappers of each number of this 
Library the names of every member of the 
Committees, in town and country, were 
artfully printed in the most ostentatious 
manner. The vanity of many men was thus 
flattered, who found themselves associated 
with public characters of the first eminence. 
They were, therefore, engaged by their 
pride to extend the circulation of the books 
in their different circles. But this was not 
all: the appearance of such a list of names 
on the wrappers was calculated, and intend- 
ed, to make the public believe that the per- 
sons so held forth had, in fact, lent the aid 
of their talents to each and every publica- 
tion so graced by their names or titles! 
This was a splendid imposition against 
which poor Constable had no means of con- 
tending. It cost him a little fortune to 
advertise his publication through the news- 
papers. The Society had no occasion to 
advertise at all. Their name was in itself 
an advertisement. Their committees in 
town and country pushed the circulation of 
the “Library,” in all directions, and gave 
their services gratuitously. Constable had 
to pay everywhere for agency of an infinite- 
ly inferior description. The Society rented 
a room or two in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
engaged a secretary at a small salary, (since 
increased five-fold,) and a messenger and 
collector upon the most frugal terms. Con- 
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stable had to meet the rent and taxes of 
extensive premises in Edinburgh, and to 
defray the salaries of a number of clerks 
and other servants. His correspondence 
alone was of necessity attended with great 
expense; while every letter addressed to 
the Society was sent under cover to a mem- 
ber of the Committee in either House of 
Parliament. Was it possible for a private 
merchant to sustain the competition of the 
Society with such tremendous odds as 
these against him? We need hardly say 
that the MisceELLANY was soon SUPPLANTED 
by the “Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge !!” 

Every body is acquainted with Mr. Pin- 
nock’s school-beoks.. They are all excel- 
lent of their kind. Atleast, none of them 
that we have ever met with appear to be 
liable to any objection on the score of 
morality or usefulness. The Society next 
formed a plan for publishing a series of 
similar books for children; and, though they 
have not yet carried it into execution, they 
will doubtless convert much of Mr. Pinnock’s 
property into WASTE PAPER, unless they be 
driven trom their improper interference with 
PRIVATE TRADE by the power of public 
opinion. 

The circulation of the almanacs published 
by the Stationers’ Company offered, how- 
ever, a temptation which, in some quarter or 
other, was not to be resisted. It was repre- 
sented to the Committee that those diaries 
of-various classes were susceptible of great 
improvement, and, above all, that they sold 
to THE EXTENT OF NEARLY HALF A MILLION. 
The outlay in stamps, which the commence- 
ment of such a publication required, was 
very considerable. The Society had not 
means competent to the undertaking. But 
those means WERE FounD by Mr. Knieur, 
who, by good fortune, had a strenuous 
friend in an active member of the Com- 
mittee: the Committee forthwith divided 
itself into sections ;—the sun was given to 
one; the moon to another; the tides to a 
third ; the eclipses to a fourth; one bureau 
had the care of the chronology ; another of 
the holidays; another of the public offices 
and both houses of Parliament ; and, in little 
more than a fortnight, towards the very con- 
clusion of the year, the “British Almanac” 
was prepared and sent to the printer. 

Now, observe, the “Almanac” was de- 
clared by the Society, in the first instance, 
to be an “experiment,” entered into with 
the view of affording an example of im- 
provement in that class of publications. It 
produced the desired effect. The almanacs 
of the Stationer’s Company were altogeth- 
er remodelled; and although one of them 
(continued to gratify old people in nearly 
its former style) may be open to some ob- 
jection, the “ Englishman’s Almanac” is un- 
doubtedly the most useful and comprehen- 





sive production of the kind in existence. 
“It may safely be asserted,” say the Soci- 
ety in their Report for 1830, “ that no exper- 
iment has ever more precisely answered the 
calculations of those who made it;. and that 
LITERARY COMPETITION has in no instance 
produced effects more speedily, decidedly, 
and extensively beneficial to the communi- 
ty.” If this be the fact, does it not follow 
that the Society, having gained the desired 
object of compelling the Company to reform 
the almanacs, ought, from that moment, to 
have ceased all further interference with 
the legitimate trade of a commercial body ? 
They admit that they had entered into a 
literary competition with it. What! is it 
indeed the business of Lord Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, the Duke of Bedford, 
and Sir Francis Burdett to keep up a 
competition in the trade of literature with 
the booksellers, and Stationers’ Company ? 
Such seems to be the case. The “ British 
Almanac” and the “ Companion” to it were 
found to be both highly profitable to Mr. 
Cuartes Knieut; and, by a mysterious 
sequitur, the Society resolved “to continue 
these two works.” 
GeoerapuicaL Maps, and Maps or THE 
Heavens, next engaged the attention of the 
Committee, and they have produced a series 
of both, which they have been enabled to 
sell so cheap, that the established chart 
publishers throughout the kingdom might 
as well quit their business at once. It is 
understood that some, the most eminent 
amongst them, have already sustained seri- 
ous losses, in consequence of the “ compe- 
tition” of the Society. There is no subject 
that did not, after these open deviations from 
their original plan, come within the labours 
of the Committee, certainly the most inde- 
fatigable coterie that ever worked without 
pay—if it be true that no pay they received, 
and that they really did attend to the busi- 
ness with which they were thus abundantly 
supplied. They issued a series of books 
for the use of the farmer, which treated, “de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” the 
horse, the ox, the ass, the mule, the fox, the 
polecat, the badger, the weasel, rats and mice, 
goats and bees, rabbits and fish, stabling, 
shoeing, yoking, diseases, remedies, milk, 
butter, cheese, hop-planting, road-making, 
bridge-building, hens, geese, ducks, breeding, 
eggs, and feathers! So much for the farm- 
er! For all other classes of mankind the 
Committee prepared also works on brewing, 
political economy, medicine, commerce, the 
rights of industry, the rights of property, di- 
vision of employments, exchanges and equi- 
valents, population and poor-laws, taxation, 
banking, Herculaneum. and Pompeii, the 
Elgin and Phigalian marbles, and all man- 
ner of wild beasts, in addition to tales, apo- 
logues, histories of all countries, lives of all 
eminent persons, and a countless variety of 
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other productions !—The Committee did all 

this ! 

——_—_—_—_——“‘ Credat Judeus Apella, 

Non ego: namque Deos didici securum agere 
zvum.” 


Which Philip Francis has thus magnified 
in English :-— 
“‘ The sons of circumcision may receive 
The wondrous tale, which I shall ne’er believe ; 
For I have better learn’d in blissful ease, 
That the good Gods enjoy immortal days !” 


The LITERARY UNIVERSALITY which has 
now become the design of this all-engross- 
ing institution can no longer be a matter of 
doubt ; or, if it be, we might refer the scep- 
tic to various recent resolutions of the So- 
ciety,—for they keep up, in due form, the 
farce of an annual meeting,—in which, for 
the words, “Useful Knowledge,” the more 
comprehensive terms “ Useful Literature,” 
or publications in general “ adapted to the 
wants and tastes of the various classes of 
the community,” are susstiTuTED. These 
publications such men as Sir Henry Parnell, 
Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. Otway Cave, and other 
equally influential Members of Parliament, 
are found pledging themselves to circulate 
through their individual circles. Recom- 
mendations are also given to the Local Com- 
mittees to “extend the sphere of the Socie- 
ty’s usefulness, by interesting a greater 
number of persons in its labours ;”—to as- 
sociate to themselves “as many gentlemen, 
in their respective towns or neighbourhood, 
as should be willing to subscribe to the So- 
ciety, or, without subscribing, to promote its 
views ;—to take measures “for extending 
the circulation of the Society’s works ;”— 
and, above all, to promote the formation of 
“ Reading Societies in the country,” for the 
purpose of taking in the Society’s publica- 
tions. It is not possible to measure the ex- 
tent of influence which such recommen- 
dations as these, proceeding from Lord Suf- 
field, Lord Brougham, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Fazakerley, Lord Ebrington, Earl 
Gower, and other noblemen and gentlemen of 
the first rank and character, must exercise 
upon those individuals in the country to 
whom they are addressed ; nor can we require 
a more decided proof of the power which 
a society thus organized, and assisted 
by the great rapidity and certainty of inter- 
course now established between the me- 
tropolis and all parts of the three kingdoms, 
must necessarily possess, than the single 
fact, that, within a month after the com- 
mencement of the “Penny Magazine,” it 
attained a circulation of one hundred and 
thirty thousand copies. If this be not a so- 


CIETY TRADING IN LITERATURE, the lan- 
guage in which we write is, to us, altogeth- 
er unintelligible. 
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tendency of that Journal. We stated that 
the Society knew just us much about it as 
the mandarins of the Celestial Empire. 
That statement we rEPEAT. The Com- 
mittee is not a representation of the Society, 
but a self-constituted body, which fills up 
vacancies in its own number by its own 
power of election, without consulting the 
Society. It may be true, that the proof- 
sheets are sent, for the sake of formality, 
to “certain members of the Committee.” 
But who are those certain members? Are 
they two, or three, or more? Are they Mr. 
KNIGHT’S ESPECIAL FRIEND and a coad- 
jutor or two, who themselves wrireE either 
for the “ Magazine,” or the “Companion to 
the Newspaper,” or the “ Penny Cyclope- 
dia,” or the “ Library of Entertaining Know]l- 
edge ?” Who are the “responsible edi- 
tors?” Are they members of the self-con- 
stituted Committee? The “Magazine ” is 
called “The Magazine of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” there- 
by intimating that the work is actually pre- 
pared, revised, and corrected under the im- 
mediate care of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the other eminent members of the Society, 
whose names are usually referred to as be- 
ing its leading members. But instead of 
that being the case, we find it now to be 
admitted, that the “Penny Magazine” is 
prepared by appointed editors, of whom the 
publisher is one, and then revised, or pre- 
tended to be revised, by certain members— 
not even a quorum, of the Committee. 

We asserted that the “Penny Magazine 
is published under the riction of its being 
the property of the Society, whereas, in 
truth, it isthe property of Cuartes Knienr 
and Co.” What is the answer which that 
gentleman gives to this charge? An ex- 
tract from a report which is as follows :— 
“The publisher, to whom these works are 
committed, incurs the whole expense of 
them, including authorship and embellish- 
ments, and makes to the Society, in the 
shape of rent, a payment determined by the 
sale beyond a given number.” According 
to our understanding of the law, as well as 
of the usual practice, if a publisher incur 
the whole expense of a work including 
authorship and embellishments, it is his own. 
The copyright is legally the property of him 
who purchases and pays for it. Now Mr. 
Knient does incur the whole expense of 
the “Penny Magazine,” including author- 
ship and embellishments; therefore the 
“Penny Magazine” is his property, and it 
is a pure INVENTION to say that, under such 
circumstances, it is the Magazine “ of the 
Society.” 

“The agreement,” adds the report, “ with 
the publisher is the same as that made by 
any other proprietor of copyright, who re- 





We do not retract a single observation 
which we have made on the character and 


serves to himself a payment for the use of 
his copyright, and in no way involves the 
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Society in any commercial ' speculation.” 
This is perfectly true; but it does not even 
pretend to assert that the copyright is, or 
ever was, in the Society. The report is most 
cunningly drawn up, and leaves the reader 
to infer, if he likes, that the Society is the 
proprietor, but there are no words to sustain 
any such conclusion upon the slightest ex- 
amination. We are told that the arrange- 
ment in question “in no way involves the 
Society in any commercial speculation.” 
Then whose speculation is the “ Magazine ?” 
Is it not that of Mr. Cuartes Knient? 
Are we not correct, therefore, in describing 
that periodical as “NoTHING MORE THAN A 
BOOKSELLER’S SPECULATION ?” 

We have made the amende honorable to 
Mr. Craik: but we do not the less think 
the “Penny Magazine” to be “an abridg- 
ment of all sorts of matter,” an “olla podri- 
da” often of the most centemptible nature. 
Mr. Knieut enumerates “all the books that 
have ever been reviewed or epitomized in 
the ‘ Penny Magazine’,” and from the com- 
parative paucity of these, as compared with 
the numbers of the publication, he flatters 
himself that he derives a most triumphant 
answer to our criticism. Would he have 
the goodness to favour the public with a list 
of all the orIGINAL ARTICLES, that have 
ever appeared in his penny periodical ? 
Would he perfect his list by adding to it the 
titles of the books, from which paragraphs 
have been extracted with or without ac- 
knowledgment, and also those of which 
huadreds of pages have been EPITOMIZED, 
without EVEN ONCE ALLUDING TO THE ORIG- 
1naL? By confining his catalogue only to 
those works which “have been reviewed or 
epitomized,” he shelters himself under the 
miserable subterfuge of specifying only 
those which have been professedly analyzed. 
But he omits altogether the staple manufac- 
ture of the journal, which is composed of 
shreds and patches gathered from all quar- 
ters: of such articles, for instance, as “ Or- 
ganic Remains restored,” “ Coal,” the “ Zoo- 
logical Gardens,” the history of the “ old 
Travellers,” descriptions of different coun- 
tries and public buildings, all compiled, with 
very little trouble, from books which already 
exist, though the books so plundered may 
not have been reviewed or totally epitomized 
in the Magazine. We take up atrandom 
two numbers of this “ olla podrida ;” in one 
we find nearly two columns eztracted from 
“Crabbe’s Parish Register,” and yet Crabbe 
is not named in Mr. Knight’s list, simply be- 
cause that author’s productions were neither 
epitomized nor reviewed in the worthy suc- 
cessor of the “ Turer.” In another, we 
meet with nearly three columns of matter, 
descriptive of the mode of “catching turtle,” 
abridged from Count Lacepéde’s history of 
oviparous quadrupeds ; and we obscrve that, 
in his list, Mr. Knight makes not the most 
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distant allusion tothe name of that celebrat- 
ed naturalist. In the very same number in 
which the operatives were edified by an ac- 
count of catching turtle, which we appre- 
hend they very seldom taste, there are long 
paragraphs extracted from the “North 
American Review” and ‘“ Henderson’s 
Iceland ;” but are these works mentioned in 
the list? We imagined that Mr. Knicur 
had been more adroit in the use of his 
weapons, .and feel surprised that he should 
have laid himself open to an exposé of this 
unanswerable character. 

As to the remark, made in the way of “a 
puff indirect,” about the value of “a notice 
not to be purchased at any price,” we believe 
it to be literally true, simply because nobo- 
dy would be so simple as to pay any price 
for a review of his work in the “ Penny Mag- 
azine.” Surely Mr. Kyicgur must well 
know that the opinions of his journal have 
no weight whatever with any human being 
who is able and willing to buy a new book! 
Does he really suppose that any man of or- 
dinary intelligence, who happens to see what 
is called “a notice ” in the “Penny Maga- 
zine,” does not also, at the same time, very 
clearly perceive that the said notice is insert- 
ed for the sole and exclusive purpose of fill- 
ing up the columns of that paper? Certainly 
we have never observed in it a review that 
deserved to be so styled, either for the dis- 
play of talent, taste, learning, or any other 
qualification which may entitle one writer to 
criticize the productions of another. SHEER 
PLAGIARISM, under the pretext of “a notice,” 
is the real object in the contemplation of 
the publisher; and we cannot understand 
how even a good review, if any such thing 
were there, would induce the readers of his 
compilation to purchase so much as a single 
copy of the “ Wealth of Nations,” of “ Mun- 
dy’s Sketches,” the “Commercial Dictiona- 
ry,” “Calabria, by a General Officer,” or any 
one of the works which have been “ review- 
ed or epitomized in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ ” 

Here then we have a periodical journal of 
no originality and of very little merit, car- 
ried on inthe name of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, who receive 
@ RENT FOR THE LOAN OF THAT NAME, and 
through whose agency a particular FavouR- 
ED PUBLISHER is enabled to push the work 
into an enormous circulation. We ask wheth- 
er this is not an unjust interference with 
the exertions of the Messrs. Chambers of 
Edinburgh, and other individuals engaged 
in the trade of periodical literature? But 
the grievance, for such it is, by no means 
stops here. 

We perfectly well remember, that some 
time before the “ Penny Cyclopedia” of the 
Society was ever thought of, a similar pub- 
lication had been projected by a respectable 
man, who was struggling, in a declining 
trade, to maintain a young family left, by 
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the death of their mother, to his sole care. 
He proceeded with his plan, but it was too 
good a thought not to become the PREY OF 
tHE CommiTTEE. They actually had the 
AUDACITY to issue an advertisement stating 
their intention to publish a “ Penny Cyclope- 
dia” of their own, and insinuating, in no mod- 
est terms, that the rival work was a kind of 
apocryphal undertaking, which deserved no 
portion of the public patronage! Really it 
makes one’s blood boil with indignation, when 
one sees the property of a set of poor orphans 
trampled under foot in this manner by anoth- 
er trader, who, because he has the name of 
the Society painted on his sign-board, seems 
to think himself entitled to throw off all the 
ordinary restraints to which fair rivalry in 
trade is subject. And yet he talks about 
THE CHARACTER Of @ GENTLEMAN ! 

By the way, the Committee are remarka- 
bly elaborate in their prospectus of this 
“ Cyclopedia.” They profess a particular 
regard for the voluminous publications al- 
ready known under that title. “To abridge 
their contents,” says the Prospectus, “ and 
thus destroy their value, would be unjust; 
it is therefore intended to recast the whole 
circle of knowledge ; to present, under an 
alphabetical arrangement, every information 
that an inquiring person can naturally seek ; 
and to constitute the ‘ Cyclopedia’ a com- 
plete book of reference.” Is not this an at- 
tempt to substitute the “ Penny Cyclope- 
dia” for the voluminous works referred to, 
and to perpetuate the very injustice which, 
in words, they disavow? Now, what is this 
process of recasting of which the Report 
speaks? It is simply cutting up all the Cy- 
clopedias now in existence, and reproducing, 
in an abridged form, the most popular por- 
tion of their contents, interspersed with the 
spoils of all the new works on geology, as- 
tronomy, physics, geography, and the other 
sciences, as well as the arts, which have 
been published within the last ten years. 
The scheme of a new Cyclopedia might be 
very properly entertained by any private 
trader, because, if he hoped to succeed in it, 
he must produce the names of GENTLEMEN 
of science and literature, distinguished by 
great attainments, who are capable of giv- 
ing an original character to every thing 
they touch, and incapable of descending to 
the system of UNIVERSAL PLAGIARISM ; but 
with respect to the “Penny Cyclopedia” 
the case is very different. The eternal list 
of the Committee, displayed upon its wrap- 
pers, stands in the place of every other 
species of guarantee. There they are, sup- 
posed to be perpetually superintending 
every thing, from the description of the 
steam-engine to the breeding of a kitten; 
and under this HYPOCRITICAL MANTLE may 
be concealed an OBSCURE LITERARY DRUDGE 
who has not a second idea in his head, save 
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The trick is too gross to be endured any 
longer. It reminds us of a poor Spaniard 
whom we once met in the Gardens of the 
Tuileries, wrapped in avery finecloak. An 
ill-timed blast of wind threw the cloak open, 
and showed that the apparent grandee was 
destitute even of a shirt underneath. 

But of all the encroachments upon the 
rights of private trade, of which the Society 
stand guilty, we think that their “ Gattery 
oF Portraits” comes out in bold relief as 
the most FLagrant. “ The high price of 
engravings,” they say in their Report for 
1831, “ is artificially kept up ; and the Com- 
mittee (those never-ceasing maids of all 
work !) have conceived that they may render 
a useful and acceptable service to the public 
by superintending the preparation of a se- 
ries of engravings from the portraits of cele- 
brated men, to be accompanied with biogra- 
phical notices, four of which, of the size of 
Lodge’s Portraits, and as —S executed, 
will be sold for about two shillings and six- 
pence. It is in contemplation, afterwards, 
to publish engravings from celebrated paint- 
ings, with notices of the artists, and the par- 
ticular work.”. The impartial reader must 
be shocked by the rnpEcEency of the com- 
parison, which is here introduced, between 
the intended portraits of the Society and 
those which had been already, for some 
a. in the course of publication by Messrs. 

arpING and Leparp. It is saying, in 
other words, “ we shall give four portraits, 
quite as large as Lodge’s Portraits, and ex- 
ecuted with equal skill, for about a fourth of 
the price which the proprietors of that se- 
ries charge for one.” Here is an open and 
avowed attempt by the Society, therefore, to 
RUIN THE TRADE OF THE MOST EMINENT 
PRINT-SELLERS OF THE KINGDOM. The So- 
ciety do not state that they have no estab- 
lishment to support—no rent and taxes to 
pay—no advertisements to meet—no charges 
for agency in town or country to disburse— 
no capital whatever in trade—they leave it 
to be inferred that they meet Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Lepard upon equal terms of compe- 
tition, and that they will, nevertheless, drive 
them effectually out of the market. And so 
they will, undoubtedly, if they have not 
done so already ; and not only those respect- 
able merchants, but every other throughout 
the empire engaged in the same trade. 

If the members of the Society, insensible 
to the voice of justice, and relying upon the 
political influence which their leaders pos- 
sess, are short-sighted and obstinate enough 
to persevere in the improper courses upon 
which they have been impelled by the seLr- 
INTERESTED PERSON WHO RENTS THEIR 
NAME, it would seem, at all events, but rea- 
sonable that they should be placed upon the 
same footing as the other traders, whose 
rivals they are in spirit as well as in sub- 
stance. Inthe year 1832, they obtained a 
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CHARTER from the king, by virtue of which 
they are now constituted a body politic and 
corporate, under the name of the “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” 
having “ perpetual succession and a com- 
mon seal,” and authorized “ by the same 
name to sue and he sued, implead and be 
impleaded, answer and be answered unto 
in every court of the king, his heirs and suc- 
cessors.” “ By this incorporation,” says the 
Society in their Report of that year, “ their 
transactions will be facilitated, and their 
purposes materially aided.” Never was any 
assertion better founded than this, for the 
effect of the charter is to protect the mem- 
bers of the Society from all pecuniary re- 
sponsibility whatever, beyond THE SOLITARY 
SOVEREIGN they subscribe, respectively, to 
the funds of the corporation. If it be true, 
as unquestionably it must be, that a charter 
of this description does facilitate and mate- 
rially aid the transactions of this commer- 
cial Society, why should not a_ similar 
charter of pecuniary irresponsibility be 
mgt to every private trader in the king- 

om who chooses to demand it? Why are 
the members of the new body politic to be 
deemed entitled to privileges, which are 
denied to all others of his Majesty’s liege 
subjects? Why are they to be shielded by 
the peculiar favour of the crown, from the 
necessity of submitting to the laws of insol- 
vency or of bankruptcy, in case they should 
be unfortunate in their mercantile dealings ? 

The committee acknowledge that, upon 
the average of five years, their income, from 
annual subscriptions, did not exceed the 
sum of 1251. They must, therefore, have 
conducted their extensive transactions by 
means of their profits in trade. Thus they 
are dealers and chapmen, buying and sell- 
ing, earning gains, and liable to losses. But 
the bankrupt laws cannot touch them, be- 
cause they are a corperation. They were 
actually insolvent in the year 1829, to the 
amount of 7501., which they were obliged to 
borrow and pay up, because then they had 
no charter, and each member was personally 
responsible for all the debts of the associa- 
tion. But now they are guarded by their 
charter from any unpleasant consequences 
of that description. They may destroy 
every commercial house in the country with 
whi:/: they may think fit to compete; but 
they will remain themselves uninjured by 
the ruin which they shall have wrought 
around them. 

It is asserted as a matter of triumph in 
one of the Reports (for 1831) “that the 
organization of the Society enabled them in 
a few days to prepare, publish, and circulate 
20,000 copies of a particular volume, through 
the most useful channels, followed by a sale 
of more than 120,000 copies besides.” 
These copies, be it remembered, were not 
given away gratuitously—-they were all 
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sold, yielding, upon that vast sale,a large 
return. What private firm can stand, we 
ask, against such a system of machinery as 
this, which ensures to the Society a bound- 
less market at all times for books, which, 
though cheaper than all others in the world 
of letters, bring back, on account of the vast 
number disposed of, a much larger propor- 
tion of profit, than those of a more expen- 
sive nature issued by any private establish- 
ment ? 

We take leave to put one question to Mr. 
Kyieut, to which we trust he will not 
shrink from giving an immediate and uneva- 
sive answer. Why do not the Socicty state 
in any of their Reports the actual amount of 
rent he pays them for the LOAN OF THEIR 
NAME, which he so freely uses in the “ Penny 
Magazine,” the “Penny Cyclopedia,” the 
“Companion to the Newspaper,” the “ Gal- 
lery of Portraits,” and his other publications ? 
The Committee state they have abstained 
from bringing the rent, or rather rents, into 
account, because those receipts are engaged 
in other publications! There is a reason for 
you! They will wait until the money is 
spent, and then they will tell the world all 
about it. But is it not the true cause of this 
mysterious concealment, that a disclosure 
upon that point would, of necessity, reveal 
the HumBuG which is now palmed upona 
credulous public ? 

The time for such delusions has, however, 
passed. They have had their day, and they 
must disappear from the stage. It will 
become the duty of all other established 
book and printsellers in the three kingdoms, 
to PETITION THE THRONE, and if that will 
not do, THE ParLIAMENT, for the purpose of 
getting the charter of this unlawful corpora- 
tion CANCELLED, and the Society itself p1s- 
SOLVED as the greatest NUISANCE that has 
appeared since the extinction of the renown- 
ed Constitutional Association, which, under 
the pretext of diffusing a love of order, at- 
tempted to destroy the liberty of every man 
in the country. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A LATE 
UNREPORTED MEETING. 


O’ConNELL was correct; the reporters 
who burked his bulls, and hid the effulgence 
of his eloquence, by the infamous accusation 
of inaudibility in the gallery—these men, 
these extingnishers of the lights of Ireland, 
these concealers of the gems of wisdom, are 
pursuing their career, effectually stopping 
up the avenues of knowledge, and daily 
allowing orators to “blush unseen ;” or, ir 
plainer terms, to make unreported speeches 
Let no one think lightly of their crime—'’ti 
an envious, a deadly one ; think, good reade: 
of the throes of Mr. Muggle of Candlewicl 








who, after three weeks’ study, is perfect in 
an extemporaneous speech, and goes forth, 
in gorgeous garments and high hopes, to 
“the meeting at the Castle and Falcon;” 
who (having judiciously selected his friends, 
and given them their cues for the “hear, 
hears !”) succeeds to a miracle, and sits 
down in that state of mental elevation that 
makes 
“ Cicero, Cesar, and he seem one :” 

think of the bitterness of that man’s feelings, 
when, on the following morning, waking at 
six for the purpose, he seizes the still reek- 
ing “ Times,” and finds that he is unnoted ; 
that even his name has been omitted, or 
mistaken by some “villain of a reporter.” 
If there be an extenuation for man hating 
his fellow-man, assuredly this must be one. 
But this is an instance of individual injury ; 
what if we say that the most important 
meeting ever known in London—one, too, 
on a subject deeply interesting to the citi- 
zens—has been denied a channel of pub- 
licity ? that “the gentlemen of the fourth 
estate ” have burked the fact? One report- 
er, happily, remains, 

“The solitary green spot on memory’s waste,” 
willing to save his quondam coadjutors from 
indelible infamy, and he gives to the world, 


Tue MEETING OF THE BuILDINGs. 
(House and Window Taz.) 


A meeting took place on Tuesday night, 

in Copenhagen Fields, to take into consider- 
ation the house and window tax, as it press- 
ed upon those most affected by it. Several 
public buildings had declared, at a private 
meeting, that, as the inhabitants seemed 
apathetic, it became imperative on the build- 
ings suffering so much to look to their 
windows ; it was unanimously agreed to call 
the meeting at night, as the crowded state 
of the metropolis would render it incon- 
venient for such large bodies to move in the 
day. By eleven o’clock, at least five thou- 
sand streets and buildings were upon the 
— At a quarter after, the Queen’s 
lead came with the King’s Arms; the 
White Horse came in a cab; Shoe and 
Leather Lanes on foot; the Blind School 
unfortunately lost its way in the fog, whilst 
the Three Tuns were taking a glass together 
with the Cheshire Cheese at the Glo’ster 
Coffee House ; the Green Dragon and Blue 
Boar came with the Spotted Dog; the Swan 
with Two Necks arm in arm with the Wind- 
mill; the Sun Fire Office, being very old, 
was carried by the Atlas; the Norwich 
Union (Life and Fire) came separately, and 
the Hand in Hand one after another. By 
twelve o’clock all the principal buildings 
were present (except the East India House, 
which said though itself in the habits of 
going out after tea it would not do so if 
others went.) 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral was unanimously call- 
ed to the chair. 

The venerable Chairman said there was 
scarcely a building in London that was not 
disordered in its lights under a paltry pretence 
of decreasing its panes ; the very cess-pools 
paid assessed taxes; these evils existed in 
Bishopsgate Street Within, without compa- 
rison ; the taxes too were unequally levied ; 
at Saint Giles’s they did not pay one shil- 
ling in the pound. 

(A shabby old fellow, who we understood 
to be Saint Giles’ Pound, complained of this 
as personal.) 

St. Paul’s proceeded: he had reason par- 
ticularly to complain of his doom; he had no 
peace for the railing around him ; those only 
who dwelt at a dancing school could imag- 
ine the annoyance of having continually a 
ball over one’s head; and it couldn’t excite 
surprise if he (St. Paul’s) showed a little 
cross upon it. A tax on light was a heavy 
calamity, it was equivalent to putting out 
the eyes of the buildings; it was peculiarly 
dreadful in his case from the complaints of 
his neighbours, for the great bell, if unmuf- 
fled, would, by its tone, break all the win- 
dows in the Church-Yard, which, in times of 
taxation, would make it the most expensive 
of all the City Bells. 

(“No, no, not of all the City Bells,” from 
the Mansion House. 

The Great Bell of St. Paul’s was asked 
whether he vouched for this, but said he 
didn’t know he was only toll’d. 

The Chairman spoke at great length, but 
in so low a tone as to be frequently inaudi- 
ble where we stood (close by Highgate 
Archway); and concluded by proposing an 
appeal to Parliament by petition, and to the 
public through the press. 

Smithfield said it would employ some able 
pens for the latter purpose ; but represented 
the anomaly of a petition from the streets 
and buildings, being sent to the two houses. 
Why—(said the Market energetically )—why 
is not “'The Commons here ?” 

The Broadway (Westminster) remarked, 
the Commons being untaxed was not affect- 
ed by the question. 

Smithfield was astonished to find the 
Broadway taking this narrow view of the 
subject. The Commons was interested if 
it wished to preserve its credit or consisten- 
cy, which it really appeared regardless of in 
this case. The other House might be ex- 
cused, as the meeting was not called on the 
Lord’s day. The eloquent Market conclud- 
ed by negativing the proposition of petition- 
ing. 

The Old Bailey, on the contrary, was will- 
ing to give the thing a trial. 

The Monument was wholly uninterested 
in the question ; but if an appeal was made 
to the newspapers, he would supply a long 
column. 
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Here the meeting was disturbed by a 
quarrel between the Old and New Post Ont. 
ces, which was fermented by the Three 
Cups, the Cross Keys, and Wapping. The 
Green Man and Still was particularly noisy, 
and there was much muttering between the 
Hummums, In the confusion, the Mansion 
House and Bank left the meeting. 

The Jews’ Benevolent Society wished the 
Bank would stop. It behoved it, and, in- 
deed, all Threadneedle Street, to have an 
eye to the proceedings of that evening. He 
(the Society) was sorry to observe any dis- 
sension between the Post Offices; such con- 
duct was derogatory to persons of letters. 
(“ Hear, hear!” from the Office in Gerrard 
Street.) He could have wished to have 
seen a larger assembly. One speaker had 
asked why the Commons did not attend ? 
(A voice answered that Commons wouldn’t 
come to crowded meetings, as they dreaded 
being inclosed.) The speaker continued. 
He meant the House of Commons. He 
would ask where were the Bridges—Black- 
friars, Waterloo, and Westminster? He 
excused New London Bridge, which was 
too young to know any better; and South- 
wark, which was not a legitimate building. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms said that was mere 
irony ; it had been built,—ergo, it was a 
building. 

The White Horse couldn’t draw such 
a conclusion. Southwark and the other 
bridges should have attended. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms suggested that 
had the Bridges left their places, he and 
his eloquent friends, New Bedlam and the 
Elephant and Castle, couldn’t have crossed 
the water to the meeting. It was time to 
bestir when the windows were vanishing 
before the innovating hands of the bricklayer 
and tiler. 

“ What Tiler 2” from Smithfield, who had 
been talking to the East India Docks. 

“Tf,” resumed the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
“the tax continues, we shall be reduced to 
the Cimmerian darkness of a primitive state ; 
the gloom of bricked-up windows will make 
the metropolis resemble ‘Lethe’s dismal 
strand.’ ” 

The Strand and Pickett Place rose at the 
same instant. St. Paul’s said the latter 
caught his eye first: however, the Strand 
proceeded. He complained of the ungen- 
tlemanly allusion of the Bricklayers’ Arms. 
The term “ dismal strand” was exceedingly 
inapplicable, when so ‘much had been lately 
done in the way of improvement that he 
(the Strand) actually didn’t know himself. 
It was true, Exeter Change had been re- 
moved ; but an arcade for a menagerie made 
the change no loss. Cat-eaton Street com- 

lained of the destruction of the Mews, 
King’s Mews,) and it might make the quon- 
dam village of Charing cross ; but St. Mar- 
tin’s Church would bear testimony to the 
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utility of that alteration. All the neighbour- 
hood concurred in the improvements. (“No, 
no!” from the lower part of St. Martin’s 
Lane ; on which Northumberland House said 
he would conclude for the Strand. St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane—* You say so now; but the lion 
has a different tale.”) 

When the confusion had subsided, a 
wretched-looking foreigner (in old Italian 
garments, which had evidently once been 
ae pa stepped forward. As well as we 
could understand, for he spoke English very 
imperfectly, he described himself as a refu- 
gée of the name of sierculaneum; said he 
could speak as to a deprivation of light, hav- 
ing been nearly 2000 years underground. 
(“ Question, question.” Was it by taxa- 
tion?) “No, by lava,” which was an intol- 
erable burthen, and so was the tax. (Hiss- 
es, during which ‘the old gentleman re- 
quested the Hercules (Leadenhall Street) 
to intercede for him, but the Jearned Coach 
Office denied all knowledge of Herculane- 
um; he had no such name in his books.) 

A question arose as to who should report 
the meeting. Johnson’s Court (Fleet Street 
offered his services; but the Temple sai 
there was a bar to Fleet Street. Paternos- 
ter Row suggested the Author of Lights and 
Shadows ; but it was ultimately settled that 
the report should be made by Cannon 
Street. 

On the question of drawing up the peti- 
tion, the Inner Temple offered his gratuitous 
services. (Bravo from Chancery Lane. “I 
wish you may get it” from Furnival’s Inn.) 

Lincoln’s Inn Old Square said, the flip- 
pancy of Furnival’s Inn (a mere boy) was 
unworthy of reply. The venerable parent 
of the present Furnival’s Inn, whom many 
must recollect with awe and adoration. 
(Hear! hear! from Staple and Barnard’s 
Inn); that venerable building never descend- 
ed toribaldry. The offer of the Inner Tem- 
ple was peculiarly liberal. ( Werry pee- 
kooliar” was here whistled by Furnival’s 
Inn; a disturbance ensued, and the Opera 
House knocked Furnival’s Inn down. 
“ Bravo” from the Ancient Concert Rooms.) 
Many had offered their services to prepare 
the petition. The Elephant said, he could 
draw anything; the offer from Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden he treated as ridiculous, 
as it was well known they had long ceased 
to draw altogether ; it could not be in bet- 
ter hands, for the Temple had itself existed 
in very dark ages. 

The late Equitable Loan Office spoke in 
favour of pledges ; and, after a short speech 
from Long Acre, the resolutions were pass- 
ed. 

Aldgate Pump moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for his impartial conduct. 
(Carried.) 

St. Paul’s returned thanks in a neat speech, 








and the meeting broke up. 
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[We are truly sorry to add that much 
confusion occurred in returning. The Adel- 
phi behaved in a most unbrotherly manner 
to the theatre of thatname. Petticoat Lane 
got tipsy with Holywell Street (the latter, 
by the by, said his home was in a street near 
the Strand, yet he didn’t know which street !) 
Smithfield, being dreadfully intoxicated, 
talked in a very revolutionary manner. 
Skinner Street kindly undertook to see the 
Market safe, as far as the corner of King 
Street (alias Cow Lane), then Long Lane 
took charge of it (Smithfield), but ultimately 
left it and ran into Barbican and Aldersgate. 
St. Paul’s School missed its way, and got to 
Birchin Lane. The Wheatsheaf wandered 
to Cornhill; and Old St. James’s Palace was 
so frolicsome that he said he “didn’t care 
whether he got home or not,” and actually 
talked of an excursion to Windsor and Brigh- 
ton. By 6 o'clock, however, all were at 
home and in their proper places, with the 
exception of the English Opera House, which 
has not yet appeared, and considerable doubts 
are entertained whether it will ever be seen 
again. ] 


BACKGAMMON versus CHESS. 


I am just come away from a terrible dis- 
pute with my cousin Kate on the relative 
merits of backgammon and chess. Kate 
patronises chess; I stick up for backgam- 
mon; and to hear us at our argument you 
would think Bedlam was broke loose out- 
right. I say our argument, because [ am a 
gallant fellow; though, to put modesty on 
the shelf for once, the ratiocination is pretty 
nearly all on one side—mine, of course. 
Yet, I don’t know how it is, I can never 
bring Kate to my way of thinking—nay, she 
has not unfrequently the assurance to say 
that I am the vanquished party. Women 
are certainly the worst of arguers in the 
world; they never know when they are 
beaten. You may assail them with logic, 
you may batter them with syllogisms—what 
care they? You think you have got them 
fairly into a reductio ad absurdum—you have 
driven them to Point Nonplus—you have 
left them with not so much as a leg to stand 
upon—and straightway they take up their 
oid position just as if nothing had happened. 
That’s always the way with Kate, at least. 
When I have outwrangled her till I am 
nearly black in the face, and she is reduced 
to a positive nonentity, calmly she spreads 
out her wings, like a regenerated pheenix 
(excuse the staleness of the simile!) and 
from those cinders of argumentation, rises 
up in all the pride of unruffled plumage. 
This puts me in a pet—well it may, indeed ! 
—and then we get to “high words;” and 
then Kate laughs; and then I bounce out of 
the —_ ; and, running to this little den of 
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mine, set-to to vindicate myself in an essay. 
That’s the best way of disputing, after all 
—the pleasantest, at any rate. You can 
then give your arguments fair play. If there 
is a weak point in your adversary’s reason- 
ing, what fine tearing work you can make 
of it! And if a tough objection comes in 
your way, how easy to misunderstand it, or 
skip it over altogether! Commend me to 
your pen-argument, there is none can com- 
pare with it. It is like a grand field-day 
and review, where the troops are all on one 
side: or, if you are obliged, for candour’s 
sake, to give yourself a few heavy lunges, 
no fear but you will find means to parry them 
—like the cat in the kitchen, you need not 
care being tossed head over heels a little, 
for there is no danger but you will come 
down on your legs again. 

How any one can like chess moves my 
especial wonder. It is the dullest, the puz- 
zlingest, and the tediousest game under the 
sun. There they sit, Kate and James, pos- 
ing and prosing over those horses’-heads 
and fools’-caps hour after hour, night after 
night. They speak but once or twice in an 
evening, and then only monosyllabically, 
“Check !”—and it seems as if a chair ora 
table had been suddenly endowed with 
speech. They can’t talk themselves, and 
they can’t be talked to. You cannot ask the 
civilest question but they give you a sulky 
answer—if, indeed, they condescend to give 
you an answer atall. They call it playing 
at chess: monstrous perversion!—to me it 
seems harder work than algebra. It is the 
most lacklustrous of all games—it is no 
game at all, in fact—it is a labour, and a la- 
bour, too, the most irksome that can well be 
imagined. It is like those “instructive 
games” invented for children, where they 
are required to twirl the tee-totum and as- 
certain the height of John Chinaman in a 
breath; where the drawing of a card or the 
throwing of a die leads you to the depth of 
the Mediterranean or the longitude of Per- 
nambuco. Poor dear children! who could 
have so miserably mistaken the nature of 
play—who could have forged such fetters 
for their souls? But, bless them! they de- 
spised the cheat—they spurned the starved 
snake—they tore the false sheet into ten 
thousand tatters—they shivered the tee-to- 
tum into ten thousand fragments! But look 
at the chess-players, motionless as a brace 
of mummies! And yet they describe their 
game as “very exciting.” Ha! ha! only 
observe their faces—not a curl of the lip, 
not a twinkle of the eye—they have not 
mustered so much as a smile betwixt ’em 
this half hour! Once or twice, indeed, they 
have been “excited” to a most portentous 
frown ; and something very like a half-sup- 
pressed “damn it” has every now and then 
been heard on James’s side of the board. 
They tell you it is the game of kings—war 
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in miniature. Ifkings like it, well and good: 
one seldom hears of them playing at it. I 
have been a constant reader of the daily 
apers this—no matter how many years; I 
ave read of his Majesty —_ an airing in 
the Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, 
sailing on Virginia Water, and going to 
look at the harriers at the Devil’s Dyke ; but 
I never heard of the king playing at chess. 
As for its being an image of war (no great 
credit, by-the-bye), so is backgammon—so 
is cribbage—so is fox-and-goose. Query: 
—do kings ever play at fox-and-goose ? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, 
backgammon isa game. What life—what 
spirit—what merriment—what variety ! Rat- 
tle, rattle, rattle, go the dice—bang-sixes! 
Bravo! take you up—cover my own blot— 
take you up again, and complete the last 
point in my own table. Ha, ha! if that is 
not enough to make any one die with laugh- 
ing, what is? Throw again—six and three 
—obliged to leave ‘a blot—fours—by Jove, 
you take me—there again—up I go, two 
men mast-headed in a moment, and my ad- 
versary grinning from ear to ear. Ha, 
ha, ha! 

That’s what I like in backgammon. The 
reverses are so sudden—the ups and downs 
ate as quick as in running hand. You have 
not time to brood over your ill luck, and 
your enjoyment is the keener for the short- 
ness of your triumph. It is like a game at 
fisticuffs, where you shake hands with your 
antagonist before you set-to, and pledge his 
health ina bumper when all is over. The 
other one is far more vicious—downright 
French and English—war to the knife— 
thorough “ good hating.” In backgammon, 
you have not time to be angry ; in chess, 
l-blood must needs grow from so long 
brooding. I would not willingly walk out 
in the dark with a man whom i had beaten 
at chess. You may believe it or not, as you 
like; but I once knew a young fellow who 
lost his mistress and forty thousand pounds 
by indiscreetly taking her queen with one of 
his pawns; and my uncle, who is as fond of 
backgammon as | am, assures me that he 
has heard of a person who, having been 
stale-mated when on the point of winning a 
long-contested game, took it so much to 
heart that he cut his carotid artery three 
weeks after. For my part, I never could 
properly understand chess—it is such in- 
and-out, three-cornered work. The rooks, 
bishops, and pawns I could manage well 
enough ; but those horrid horses’ heads, they 
always perplexed me. And then that cast- 
ling the king, I never could remember, from 
one time to another, how it was to be done; 
and never saw the use of it when it was 
done. Most people, I believe, play at chess 
because they think it fine to do so; young 
ladies, because they fancy it argues a mas- 
culine mind—young men, because it hides 
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their stupidity—retired tallow-chandlers, be- 
cause they consider it genteel. I was once 
fool enough to be dazzled by the glitter of 
the red and white, studied Phillidor, and 
went to see the automaton. But the fit was 
not of long duration—I soon cut my wisdom- 
teeth—I soon returned to dear old back- 
gammon; and I wish, reader, you and I 
could have a hit together at this moment. 
I can never tire of backgammon. It is like 
“Sweet Home,” (the song, I mean,) you 
cannot have too much of it; the appetite 
here “grows by what it feeds on,” (really 
our quotations and similes are shockingly 
antique); it is like bread-and-cheese, of 
which it is said, the more you eat the hun- 
grier you get. It unwearies the mind, and 
rectifies the spirits. It turns a Nero into an 
Augustus, and a CymonintoaCesar. The 
verv sight of a backgammon-board is enough 
to put me into a good humour. Those 
stripes of crimson and grey, how pleasant 
they be, like the glowing clouds of a sum- 
mer sunset, or the brilliant coruscations of 
the Aurora Borealis! How different the 
arena of the chess war! It always puts me 
in mind of the symbol on an alehouse win- 
dow. It deserves no better than to be play- 
ed on a shutter. 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. 
It is not to be played with solemn thoughts 
and sour faces. You ought to laugh every 
time you throw, and if you have not a jest 
ready for every “doublets,” you don’t de- 
serve to throw doublets again as long as you 
live. As backgammon is a game almost en- 
tirely of chance, it will scarcely be in good 
taste to make much stand upon your skill. 
Less is it to be endured that you should be 
constantly referring to Hoyle, for the main- 
tenance of some vexatious rule or foolish 
courtesy. Ifa man stand shilly-shallying 
over a blot, or hesitates to take one of your 
men, for fear of the consequences, beware 
how you lend him your money, or entrust him 
with the title-deeds of your house! Ifa 
man insults you by pedantically quoting and 
resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, such 
as, “If you touch a man you must move it, 
and if you relinquish it you cannot recall 
it,” shut the board in his face, ring for your 
slippers, and go to bed. I was once called 
in to bail a fellow with whom I had long 
been on terms of intimacy. We played a 
game or two at backgammon in the spung- 
ing-house. I threw sixes, one on one side 
the board, one on the other. He protested 
it was against the rules of the game, and in- 
sisted on my throwing again. I took up 
my hat, left the room, and suffered my friend 
to go to prison. Did I not serve him 
rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against 
backgammon was its want of sociality,—only 
two can play at it. This is the objection of 
my very good friends, the whist players. 
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But I don’t consider it an objection: far 
from it—it is an advantage. There is sel- 
dom more than one person in a company 
that you care to concern yourself about ;— 
a friend, perhaps, or a sweetheart. If a 
friend, how delightful an opportunity it af- 
fords you for a téte--téte! You go on play- 
ing and joking, rattling the dice and squib- 
bing off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a 
hay-field. The game no more interrupts 
your thoughts than a gale disturbs the seren- 
ity of the deeps. It is to your discourse 
what the accompaniment is to a song: it is 
as animating as a trumpet to a war-horse, or 
a view-hollo to a fox-hunter, or a pair of bag- 
pipes to a Scotchman. In the case of a 
sweetheart, the game is positively invalua- 
ble. To the lady herself what opportunities 
it affords for the display of a well-turned 
arm; how daintily her little fingers curvet 
about amongst the men; how brilliantly 
lance her bright eyes, smiling over some 
arm throw! And to you, a féte-champétre, 
ora fancy ball, gives not half the facilities. 
I never was in love but once in my life, and 
then I always used to pay my addresses 
through the medium of the backgammon 
board. Oh! Mary Rose W ! (Mrs. 
Jacob Jerkinson now,) Oh! Mary Rose! 
(Rose-mary I used to call you in our more 
layful moments,) what billings and cooings 
fave we had over that mock “ History of 
England” of your old aunt’s! What tender 
things have we said under cover of the dice- 
box! what sighs have we mingled with the 
rattling of the men! how very close have we 
brought our lips (all but kissing) under pre- 
tence of disputing a throw, or ascertaining 
the length of a six-and-five! How often, 
too, when your poor aunt has looked up from 
her “Whole Duty of Man,” and seen us 
leaving blot after blot, and throwing helter- 
skelter, and playing into the wrong table, 
and taking up our own men instead of our 
adversary’s—how often has she startled us 
with her old favourite exclamation, “ Hey- 
day ! how now ?” and how have you blush- 
ed, Mary, at being convicted of a sigh or an 
ogle! and how have I stammered out an ex- 
cuse for my fingers, which were haply caught 
playing themselves amongst your jetty ring- 
lets, or for my toe, which was making love 
to your toe under the little rosewood table! 
Oh! Mary, Mary! those were happy days! 
—my heart and your heart, Mary——But, 
as I said before, you are Mrs. Jacob Jenkin- 
son now, and I mustn’t say a word of ten- 
derness in your matronly ear, lest that old 
stock-brokering husband of your’s should 
take it into his head to sue for damages. 
Oh! Mary, Mary, how could you think of 
marrying into the 3 per cent. Consols,—to 
be dinned to death with the slang of Capel- 
court,—to give birth to nothing but bulls 

and bears? 
I have known a game of chess to last two, 
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three, or even four evenings. That seems 
bad enough; but what must one think when 
it comes to be spun out for as many months, 
—to be played through the medium of the 
General Post-office, and hundreds of miles 
intervene betwixt each move? Madness, 
madness! I was once challenged to play a 
game through the Twopenny, but I declined 
with indignation. The challenger showed me 
a letter he had that morning received from an 
adversary in Edinburgh, and he expected an- 
other, he said, by the next vessel from India, 
The Edinburgh letter ran thus:— Dear 
Phil,—By moving pawn No. 4 one square 
forward, you will very much oblige,—Dear 
Phil,—your’s very sincerely—John John- 
stone.” This fact alone is, in my mind, 
enough to damn chess. What affectation! 
what folly! Did any one ever hear of a 
game of backgammon being played after 
such a foolish fashion? Never, I’ll be bound 
for it. Then, the airs of superiority the 
chessites assume over us poor backgam- 
monists, and the utter contempt they pro- 
fess for our game! Why, the fact is, that 
our game is as superior to their’s as silver 
to sawdust. In chess, two players must 
either be equal or unequal. If equal, they 
see through each other’s maneuvres in a 
minute; and the game (if not prolonged till 
both parties are heartily sick of each other, 
and so dropped from mere weariness) is lost 
at last by an oversight,—the loser not con- 
sidering himself beaten. If unequal, a cer- 
tain number of moves places the weaker 
party hors de combat, and that as often as the 
game may happen to be renewed. 

In backgammon nothing of this sort takes 
place. The most practised player may be 
beaten by the veriest tyro. Old grandpapa 
may be gammoned by his little curly-headed 
granddaughter. Luck’s all. Fortune gov- 
erns throughout: conjecture is positively 
dumbfounded. A chancery suit or an action 
for libel can scarcely be more uncertain in 
its results. At backgammon all men are fa- 
talists. Many fine moral lessons are con- 
tained in its leafless book. The “Talmud ” 
and the “ Koran” are not more full of ethi- 
cal instruction than those two volumes of 
anti-types. They teach us how vain are all 
our calculations of the future,—how foolish 
it is for man to trust to his own predictions 
in matters over which himself has no con- 
trol. They counsel us to look with suspi- 
cion on present good fortune, yet never to 
despair in the midst of adversity. Let no 
man be puffed up with pride; his pride may 
have a fall: let no man despond at the pres- 
ence of poverty; he may throw sixes! 
Backgammon instills into our minds the ru- 
diments of honourable competition; of 
course, it is no game for the St. Simonians: 
it teaches us that all mankind are equal,— 
black and white. It is a microcosm, in 
which the men represent the brute matter, 
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and the dice the informing principle. If 
chess is a game for kings, backgammon is a 
recreation fit for the immortal gods them- 
selves. 

A noble game is backgammon,—as I 
think cousin Kate will acknowledge when 
she comes to cast her fine black eyes over 
this most veritable and unsophisticated essay. 
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Incendiarism— The late Trial for Murder—Sir 
Peter Laurie—The new Fiddle-player—The 
Pantheon, Balloons, Bazaars, &c.—Emigra- 
tion: Tax on Absentees—St. James’s Palace 
Clock—Quick Travelling to India—The Af- 
Sair at “ Lloyd's ””— Desecration of Churches— 
The Trades’ Unions—The new Governor of 
Jamaica— Fashions from France. 


IncENDIARISM.—We regret to find that 
this crime is still on the increase ; and what 
renders it more interesting to the London- 
ers (whose feelings upon most public ques- 
tions are regulated by the consideration of 
how far they may themselves be affected by 
the results) is the fact, that conflagrations 
are beginning to be common on the skirts of 
the town. A farm at Camberwell—we 
scarcely flattered ourselves that Camber- 
well remained so rural—has been fired; an- 
other near Staines, another (the celebrated 
Oxgate Farm) at Willesden, and another 
near Acton. One of the miscreants, who 
was convicted of setting fire to various 
stacks and ricks, and out-buildings, and who 
has expiated his crime on the gallows, ad- 
mitted his inducement to have been the re- 
ward of six shillings and sixpence, which he 
got for giving the alarm and fetching the 
engines. For the sake of this moderate pre- 
mium he had been the means of destroying 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds worth 
of property. In the annals of selfishness 
this worthy ought to hold a very distinguish- 
ed place. 





Tue tate Tria, ror Murper.—We 
last month noticed the curious coincidence 
which existed between the circumstances 
connected with two murders, which had 
then recently taken place. The trial for 
one of those murders has ended in the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner. The evidence given 
in the case would form matter for one of the 
most interesting of the Causes Célébres of 
the country, and exhibited to the jury and 
the public, not only the unequivocal inno- 
cence of the accused grandson, but the 
most extraordinary instance of paternal 
hatred and inveteracy on the part of the 
prisoner’s father that can well be imagined. 
The motives for this inveteracy must have 
been extremely strong, and the necessity 
for referring to those motives acutely pain- 
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compelled to attract particular attention to 
them. Whether the necessity of this refer- 
ence will lead to any further measures 
against the unnatural parent, we know not; 
certain it is, that there must be a yet un- 
remedied defect in the practical part of our 
criminal law, for upon the occasion of this 
trial, in the first instance, the difficulty—and 
at last it was matter of compulsion—in get- 
ting anybody to prosecute, was enormous. 
Whether a similar disinclination in the 
second instance will leave matters as they 
are, we cannot pretend to say, but really 
the circumstances and conversations which 
were in evidence on the trial of the young 
Bodle, appear fully to justify an investiga- 
tion into the condnct of the elder one. 





Sir Perer Laurie.—The corporation of 
London have voted the late Lord Mayor, 
Sir Peter Laurie, their thanks for his con- 
duct in the chair during his year of magnifi- 
cence, and we believe, from what we hear 
from those who understand the thing, and 
care about it, that no chief magistrate ever 
conducted himself with greater assiduity, 
urbanity, and, above all, cwically speaking, 
hospitality, than Sir Peter. The corpora- 
tion, however, anxious as they were to ex- 
press their sense of the worthy Alderman’s 
services, thought proper to qualify their 
praise with a little censure, as the brewers 
embitter their beer with hops to make it 
more palatable ; in the present instance they 
failed in their attempt to be agreeable. 

They made an allusion, in the vote of 
thanks, to Sir Peter’s manner of examining 
prisoners at the Mansion-House, against 
themselves, that is to say, to his putting 
such questions as, if fairly answered, must 
criminate the party answering, and main- 
taining his right to elicit the truth by any 
means in his power. Sir Peter, in acknowl- 
edging the tribute to his merits, replies in a 
bold, manly manner to their reference to 
his defect ; and, avowing the goodness of 
his intentions, appeals to the fact of several 
convictions of swindlers and vagabonds, of 
all descriptions, as a proof of the advantages 
derivable from his system. 

Now we of ourselves have a very strong 
opinion as to the extent to which police 
examinations should be carried. It is quite 
clear that, upon the principle at present 
generally adopted at the different public 
offices, the prisoner is tried there in the first 
instance. He comes attended by barristers 
sometimes, and almost always by an attor- 
ney, who displays all the trickery of his 
craft—not to protect his client upon his 
trial before a jury of his countrymen—but to 
evade the questions of the magistrate, and 
avoid—not exculpation after evidence—but 
detection in his rogueries. 

Upon the guilt or innocence of an accused 
man a jury of his countrymen are to decide. 














Even before he reaches that tribunal, a 
grand jury is to pronounce whether there be 
sufficient evidence against him to warrant 
his being submitted to its judgment. Sure- 
ly this is barrier sufficient between the 
accused and his accuser. At presenta man 
detected in a theft clear as noonday—dis- 
covered in pilfering or purloining, or in 
swindling or in cheating, is, by the tact of 
an attorney, made to tence with the magis- 
trate, and take every possible legal advan- 
tage of circumstance to check the course of 
justice. Noman will say that which will 
criminate himself, and therefore the asking 
criminals questions may be useless; but 
certain it is, that the pleadings of lawyers in 
the first instance ought not to be permitted. 
Let the prisoner deny the facts, and then 
send him, if the case be sufficiently strong, 
to the two tribunals which we have already 
mentioned, before which the evidence will 
come clear and distinct, and either be con- 
firmed or refuted, and a verdict given ac- 
cordingly. 

We go even farther. We doubt either 
the wisdom or justice of permitting the 
police reports to be published, even if the 
offices are continued to be open to the pub- 
lic. In a vast many cases, the publicity of 
the reports defeats the ends of justice ; and 
in a vast many more, prevents culprits of 
various descriptions from being brought 
before the magistrates. Ifthe reports were 
given verbatim, and without any editorial 
observations, this part of the evil might be 
altogether got rid of; but, as the case now 
stands, any man or woman, remarkable 
either from circumstances, or in personal 
appearance, or by name, would rather quiet- 
ly put up with robbery from a thief, extor- 
tion from a hackney-coachman, or (which is 
more common than either) insolence from a 
turnpike-man, than subject himself or her- 
self to the “funny” observations of the 
reporters. Just conceive a respectable 
couple, who had been cheated and robbed, 
having secured the culprit, and appeared 
against him at Bow-street, being exhibited 
to the newspaper-readers of the next morn- 
ing in something of this sort :— 

“ Bow-street.—Tuesday. Yesterday a 
‘werry curos’ sort of long-legged animal, 
not much unlike a giraffe in stature, rejoic- 
ing in the name of Shufflebotham, accom- 
panied by a squat, squabby young lady, a 
Miss Hickathrift, appeared before Mr. Halls, 
to prefer a charge against Charles Jarvis, 
driver of the hackney coach 2850. 

“It appeared that, notwithstanding the 
disparity of their age and size, the long- 
legged Shufflebotham was the acknowledged 
lover of the diminutive Miss Hickathrift ; 
and being a ‘real’ gentleman, and wishing 
‘to behave as sich,’ hired the coach 2850, in 
order to treat his dumpling Dulcinea to 
Sadler’s Wells, in order to agitate her gen- 
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tle bosom with the agonies of the Bleeding 
Nun of Hossenburg. The gentle converse 
of the young couple on the road was so 
aoewemes, that when they quitted the 
carriage, Miss H. left her bag (containing 
a smelling-bottle, a handkerchief, a gold 
thimble, five halfpence, and half a sheet of 
whity-brown paper) on the seat, and never 
missed it until the sorrows of the stage 
rendered the application of her handkerchief 
to her eyes absolutely ——— Immedi- 
ately on discovering her loss, Mr. Shuffle- 
botham chivalrously rushed down stairs in 
order to tae recovery of the objects. The 
coach he found, but the bag was missing, 
and all the recompense he got for his 
trouble was that of being laughed at. 

“Tn his ire, having secured the number of 
the coach, he proceeded to summon Jarvey 
for extortion in having demanded and re- 
ceived ls. 6d. instead of 1s. which was his 
lawful fare, but about which he had not 
intended to say anything if the subsequent 
robbery —as he emphatically called it—had 
not uroused his revengeful feelings,—indeed 
at the bave recital of the loss of the bag, 
poor Miss Hickathrift burst into tears, and 
was only soothed by the tender looks of the 
venerable giraffe, who kept whispering, 
‘Don’t, my dear,’ ‘Never mind, my love,’ to 
the infinite amusement of the auditors. 

“ The prisoner, who was attended by his 
solicitor, denied the charge altogether. He 
saw nothing of the bag, nor did he believe 
the lady ever hada bag when she got in-—— 

“Here the gentle Hickathrift exclaimed, 
‘Oh, you wicked man! in a tone which 
convulsed the hearers. 

“ — and, in addition, rather rejoiced,” 
as his professional friend said, ‘in having 
the opportunity of stating that the shilling, 
which Mr. Shufflebotham had given him in 
payment of the fare, was a bad ’un.’ 

“ Here a general roar of laughter ensued, 
and the attentions of the ‘lean and slipper- 
ed pantaloon’ to his fubsy companion became 
quite moving. 

“ Mr. Shufflebotham stepped forward, and, 
with a face which would have done honour 
to the tabernacle, made a Jong and solemn 
speech, denying the possibility of his having 
passed a bad shilling—when the magistrate 
put a stop to his preaching, by telling him 
that nobody believed the story of the coach- 
man, who was fined 20s. for the overcharge, 
but discharged as to the bag. 

“ Still poor Miss Hickathrift seemed to 
cling to the hope that her bag might be 
forthcoming,—the halfpence,—the handker- 
chief;—the thimble,—the whity- brown paper, 
—all gone. However, her long friend offer- 
ed her his arm, which she accepted, and 
they quitted the office ; and as they passed 
through the passage, a good deal of laugh- 
ter was excited by the complainant observ- 
ing “that he was convinced the coachman 
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stole the bag, and that was the long and 
short of it This unfortunate expression 
was too applicable to the parties themselves 
to be overlooked; and, as they went out, 
holf-a-dozen of the bystanders cried out 
‘There they go; there’s the long and the 
short of it’ By which names, we have no 
doubt, the unhappy couple will be known 
for the future all over Camden Town, where 
they reside.” 

Now the plain facts of the case are, that 
Mr. Shufflebotham, a retired merchant, liv- 
ing in Camden Town, thought proper to take 
his niece, Miss Hickathrift to Sadler’s Wells ; 
that he hired a coach; that the young lady 
left her bag in the coach; that the coach- 
man overcharged them in the fare, insulted 
the old gentleman, and finally accused him 
of passing bad money; and yet, because 
these respectable people chose to punish 
the fellow who had robbed and cheated 
them, they are, for the sake of making a 
funny paragraph, to be called giraffes and 
fubsies, and nicknamed for ever in the neigh- 
bourhood where they live. 

This, we say, ts a fault,—and that is the 
“ Jong and short of it.” 





Tue NEw Fipp.e-PLaYER.—The news 
which appears,—out of the political world, 
—to attract most of public attention, is that 
of the arrival here from Calcutta, of all 
places in the world, of a magnificent fiddle- 
player, of the name of Masoni. 

If we had not seen his pedigree in the 
newspapers, we should have thought him a 
plain English Mr. Mason, who had Jtalianized 
his termination, and given himself, like Mars, 

“ An Ito threaten and command.” 
However, he is no more an Englishman than 
Sue Kelly, or Tom Browny, as Zuchelli and 
Tamburini are called ; but is, in every re- 
spect, a regular-built foreigner. He melted 
the South Americans,—astonished the Ca- 
nadians,—bothered the governor-general in 
council at Calcutta,—upset Bombay,—and 
drove Madras—as it is, by the way, liter- 
aliy—half mad ;—the Hottentots were en- 
chanted with him at the Cape, and the yam- 
stocks of St. Helena nearly danced over the 
edge of their haycock island for delight at 
hearing him. 

At Brighton, he has received the sanction 
of royalty; and the “ Morning Post ” tells 
us that Sir Andrew Barnard and the Queen’s 
band approved of him. He is now in Lon- 
don; and at the rehearsal of the Academy’s 
music last week, he condescended to ravish 
the ears of all the students. He is to ruin 
Paganini in public favour: this he will per- 
haps not find occasion to do, since the Me- 
dusean Orpheus has already got enough 
change for his notes to render his return to 
this country unnecessary. It is said—which, 
by the way, is not uncommon in puffing— 
that his performance, to be understood, must 





be heard. In short, Masoni is the bow ideal 
of fiddlers. 





THe PantHEoN—BaLLoons—Bazaaks, 
&c.—The Pantheon in Oxford-street, once 
the resort of gaiety and fashion, but which 
never recovered its tone of elegance after 
the original building was burneé down in 
the year 1792, is undergoing the same sort 
of repair which Lamprey’s cousin-german 
in Ireland proposed to give Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan’s pen-knife, which he undertook to 
make as good as ever it was in all its life, 
for the cost of nothing more than a new 
blade and anew handle. It is, in fact, re- 
building,—a process rendered necessary by 
failures in various parts of the structure, 
marked more particularly to the eye of the 
passenger in Blenheim-street by round plates 
of iron, as the waggeries of authors are un- 
derscored to attract the reader’s especial at- 
tention. 

The original Pantheon was opened in the 
year 1772, and was, it is said, a most beau- 
tiful and elegant building. There is a print 
of its interior extant, representing the exhi- 
bition of Lunardi’s balloon, which was hung 
inflated in the centre, while the intrepid 
aéronaut himself promenaded the circle, 
dressed, as we have heard him described, ina 
scarlet coat embroidered with gold and lined 
with pea-green, the admiration of the ladies 
and the envy of the men. Like all other 
pursuits, flying has become so common, that 
Mr. Green, or Mr. Graham, might go un- 
kissed and unworshipped to the day of their 
deaths, if they had not the luck to have two 
Mrs. G.’s to propitiate them at home. In 
1784—the Lunardi year—in an account of a 
birth-day ball, the Prince of Wales (our 
late gracious sovereign) is stated to have 
appeared in a “ pink m satin coat”— 
the ladies assumed the shape of balloons— 
wore balloon curls and balloon bonnets— 
and, in fact, everything was “ balloon.” 

In 1790, the Pantheon was converted into 
an opera-house, in consequence of the de- 
struction of that in the Haymarket by fire, 
and, in 1792, itself was destroyed by a simi- 
lar calamity. It was rebuilt upon an enlarg- 
ed scale, but incumbered with those pests of 
such properties, a body of renters—stones 
in the pockets of the unfortunate speculator, 
which, while they hang about him, effectu- 
ally prevent his keeping his head above wa- 
ter. About twenty years ago, the new Pan- 
theon, like the old one, was converted into 
an opera-house, and Braham and Mrs. Bil- 
lington, and we believe Catalani, all sang 
there. This, however, lasted but one sea- 
son, and the building thenceforward became 
occasionally devoted to the Saturnalia of 
half-guinea masquerades, in which vice 
strove effectually for the mastery with dul- 
ness, noise, stupidity, and vulgarity. 

At length, what with the quarrels of the 
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proprietors and the unsoundness of the walls, 
it was abandoned by the public, and in part 
reverted to one of its original uses, and be- 
came a balloon manufactory. It is now des- 
tined fora bazaar, which, considering the 
= success of that in Soho-square on one 

and, and the small success of the Queen’s 
Bazaar on the other, seems to be as hope- 
less a speculation as need be. It would 
have formed a particularly good site for a 
thind regular theatre, and have much en- 
lightened the population north of Oxford- 
street, who, at present, mingle in the recre- 
ations of London only when they descend 
in parties, like Oriental travellers, in cara- 
vans—we do not mean Paddington omni- 
buses. We suspect that the entrepreneurs 
of the present concern will find, when the 
dills come in, that, instead of a Pantheon, 
it will turn out to be a Pandemonium. 





Emigration: Tax oN ABSENTEES.— 
Emigration to the Continent continues to a 
frightful extent. Lord and Lady Jersey are 
now gone—Lord and Lady Chesterfield— 
Lord Pembroke—Lord an —_ Louth— 
Lord and Lady Monson—the Duke of Dev- 
onshire—Lord Hertford—Lady Sandwich— 
Lord and Lady De Tabley—Lady Tanker- 
ville—Marquis of Anglesea and family— 
Marchioness of Conyngham—Lord and Lady 
Clinton—Lord and Lady Strathaven—Lord 
and Lady Sidney—Lord and Lady Rivers— 
Lord and Lady Francis Egerton—the Count- 
ess of Clare—Earl and Countess of Beverley 
—besides a host of those who, in fact, are 
even more essential to the prosperity of the 
country, and the actual comfort of their imme- 
diate and constant neighbours—we mean 
country gentlemenand their families. Surely 
our ministers, who are likely to be hard run 
for taxes to supply the place of those which 
they have been forced voluntarily to repeal— 
or, at least, promise to repeal—might find a 
most seasonable succedaneum in an income- 
tax on absentees, which would either force 
them to contribute to the necessities of the 
country whence they derive their income, or 
induce them to return to their homes, where 
their presence and influence would be of the 
greatest advantage to their tenants and the 
surrounding inhabitants. 





Sr. James’s Patace Crocx.—We are 
rejoiced to find that the clock over the gate- 
way of St. James’s Palace is replaced. A 
general outcry was raised upon the subject, 
and so the clock is restored, and raised too. 
It is now hoisted up fer out of ear-reach of 
the maids of honour and ladies of the bed- 
chamber, who were previously annoyed by 
its noise. It does not look so graceful in 
the attics as it did below, still it is clear in 
view. We cannot, however, admire the 
shape selected for its face; it has exactly 
the appearance of a hatchment, and reminds 
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us of Hogarth’s joke—* We must”—plac- 
ed upon a dial in one of his prints, signify- 
ing thereby “We must” die all. It is a 
great convenience, nevertheless, and will 
afford a moral lesson to those middle-aged 
gentlemen who, as they descend St. James’s- 
street, cast a glance at its figures; for it 
may serye to remind them, in their peregri- 
nations, how fast a man, at their time of life, 
goes down hill. 





Quick Travetuine To Inp1a.—There 
seems really a probability of establishing a 
regular communication between Bombay 
and Europe, by Suez; and although the 
idea, now for the twentieth started, of cut- 
ting through the Isthmus, and thus uniting 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by 
means of a canal, is not likely to be realised 
—indeed in the prospectusit is not even en- 
tertained—the facilities which have been 
afforded and are promised hold out great 
hopes of abbreviating the voyage to India 
in a manner which, half a century—nay, a 
quarter of a century ago—when we all 
thought ourselves vastly fine fellows, and 
extremely learned and clever into the bar- 
gain, never would or could have been con- 
templated. 

Mr. Waghorn, who, it appears, is a man 
of great talent and indefatigable industry, 
has arrived at Bombay wid Alexandria, and 
has obtained a promise from the Viceroy of 
Egypt to build a halting-place between Ca- 
iro and Suez, and, if necessary, at his own 
charge, to construct the rail-road between 
those points. The course Mr. Waghorn . 
proposes is, that steam-vessels should carry 
the mails, and passengers of course, from 
Falmouth to Malta; that other steam-ves- 
sels should convey them from Malta to Alex- 
andria; while another company, in India, 
should provide vessels to run from Bombay 
to carry the mails to Suez, and wait their 
return; the bags and passengers being con- 
veyed from Cairo to Suez by the projected 
rail-road. He intends that a postage of five 
shillings upon each letter should be received 
by the post-offices of England and India, 
who, in return, should pay a certain sum of 
money to the Company for conveying the 
bags, which, with the passage-money of 
travellers and the freight of cargoes of light 
goods, would amply repay the projectors— 
the companies, on their part, undertaking to 
pay the dues and duties claimed by the Vice- 
roy of Egypt. To start this undertaking, 
Mr. Waghorn calculates 24,0001. only to be 
necessary, and of that 12,5001. is already 
subscribed. The patronage of this active 
and most energetic advance in communica- 
tion, personally or by letter, with some of 
our remote possessions, is solely attributa- 
ble to the energy and activity of the Right 
Hon. Charles Grant, who has exerted him- 
self most laudably in the promotion of the 
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undertaking, and in fixing upon the different 
ports for the purpose of carrying it into effect. 


Tue Arrair at “Lxoyrp’s.”—There 
never was known so long a continuance of 
tempestuous weather at this period of the 
year as we have had during the last month: 
the ravages it has made amongst our coast- 
ing-vessels, and vessels outward-bound, still 
near our shores, has been awful. Steam- 
vessels have been lost, as well as sailing- 
vessels; and a second shipwreck has occur- 
red at Boulogne, rendered less dreadful than 
the last only by the smaller number of the 
sufferers. All that were on board perished, 
under the eyes of crowds of the inhabitants, 
who were wholly unable to render them the 
slightest assistance. 

tis apprehended that the losses to the 
underwriters will be far greater than in any 
preceding year: this, with the misfortune— 
for so we consider it—of losing their able 
and respectable Chairman, will make this, to 
them, anything rather than a merry Christ- 
mas. With respect to the resignation of 
Alderman Thomson, we admit that, after the 
ballot, and when he found the majority in his 
favour only five out of a division of five hun- 
dred, he could do nothing but retire; and, 
therefore, perhaps that result justifies his 
original resignation. For our own parts, 
having the highest respect for the wor- 
thy Alderman, and for his character, we 
cannot but think his retirement uncalled 
for. The Sunderland Company, of which 
he is a vice-president, and upon which vice- 
presidency the subscribers to Lloyd’s found- 
ed their objections to his conduct, is, al- 
though transacting, as a branch of its busi- 
ness, marine insurance in a certain degree, 
intended to embrace objects of various sorts, 
none of which enter into the speculations of 
Lloyd’s; and certain we are that Mr. 
Thompson's personal interests in the one es- 
tablishment would never have been permit- 
ted to interfere with the general interests of 
the other. 

The subscribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-house 
—and, strangely enough, they are recog- 
nized in their corporate capacity as a public 
body—appear to be extremely jealous of 
their rights; but we are yet to learn why 
a other set of gentlemen who choose to 
effect marine insurances are not at perfect 
liberty to do so, without either their “leave 
orlicense.” The Sunderland Company may 
become a formidable rival, for all we know ; 
and now that Mr. Alderman Thomson is re- 
lieved from any delicacy upon the subject, 
he may direct his energies with considera- 
ble effect in extending its powers and in- 
creasing its influence. 





DesEecraTION oF CHuURCHES.—A cCir- 
cumstance occurred on the 23d of Decem- 
ber which ought to decide at once, and for 








ever, the question of appropriating churches 
to other uses than those for which they are 
built and consecrated. The wardmote of 
Portsoken Ward was held, for the purpose 
of electing Common Councilmen, in the 
parish church. It was known long before- 
hand that the discussions arising out of the 
claims and protests of Mr. Scales, who has 
been elected Alderman, and rejected by the 
Court, would be noisy. and stormy; and so, 
indeed, they proved to be. High words 
passed, great confusion ensued, and the 
Lord Mayor was compelled to call in a body 
of police to preserve order. This in the 
church. But, as if to place the indecency 
and indelicacy of such proceedings in the 
strongest possible light, in the midst of the 
uproar there arrived a couple of persons to 
be married. 

It was decided that political matters 
should give way to religion, which, under 
the circumstances, was rather surprising, 
and the service of matrimony was begun. 
But, in the midst of the ceremony, and at 
the period when these two persons were 
solemnly pledging their faith to each other 
before God, Mr. Scales made his appear- 
ance, and was received with shouts and 
cheers, as was also Mr. Alderman Harmer. 
The clergyman could not proceed; lan- 
guage the most violent and intemperate 
passed between the conflicting parties ; and, 
amidst oaths, and yells, and shrieks of ap- 
plause and derision, a posse of constables 
entered the desecrated building; and in the 
midst of all this the couple kneeling at the 
altar were united. 

Nothing can be more disgusting—nothing 
more shameful ; and, certainly, at a period 
when the church is attached from almost 
every side, it does seem the height of inde- 
cency to permit such proceedings to take 
place. Would it not be possible either to 
obtain from the different companies the,use 
of their halls for these elections ; or, if not, 
might not hustings be erected for the pur- 

e; or might not a tavern-room suffice for 
the business ? The Bishop of London, whose 
opinions and feelings upon such subjects are 
pretty generally known, might surely put a 
stop to these outrages, (for we can call them 
nothing else,) and save the churches, so pe- 
culiarly under his care, from such exhibi- 
tions in future. Weshould think that, with- 
out going to such high authority, the incum- 
bents of the livings themselves might pre- 
vent them. Upon this point we are not 
so sure ; but, independent as the citizens of 
London may be, we do hope that the pre- 
late of the diocese has yet sufficient influ- 
ence to put an end to a system so indecent, 
and so subversive of all moral as well as re- 
ligious feeling. 


_ Tue Trapes’ Unrons.—A most alarm- 
ing evil is growing upin the metropolis at 
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an exceedingly rapid rate, and which threat- 
ens the most serious consequences—we 
mean the formation of Trades unions. 
These combinations are proceeding in every 
part of the town, and bid fair, atno very great 
distance of time, to place the population of 
London entirely at the mercy of what are 
called, in the new-fangled language of mod- 
ern political economy, the “ operatives.” 

Itis asubject which, we are aware, is occu- 
pying much of the attention of Government ; 
but flagrant and evident as the mischief is, 
and sure and certain as are its perilous con- 
sequences, it seems impossible to check it. 
In Scotland, where the system is more ad- 
vanced, the most horrid outrages are com- 
mitted upon those who decline entering into 
the compact: at Glasgow, a poor woman was 
violently assaulted by some of the members 
of the unions, who threw a quantity of sul- 
phuric acid over her, and deprived her of 
sight; and on the same day, the foreman of 
the Lancefield Spinning-company, in going 
to the factory from his own house, was fell- 
ed to the ground by a tremendous blow from 
a heavy and sharp weapon, which wounded 
him desperately on the head. 

In London, their operations are more con- 
cealed ; the members pay one shilling per 
month, and are sworn to secresy; and to 
prove the extent to which the combination 
is going, it is only necessary to state that, in 
the week before Christmas, no less than 
eight hundred and seventy journeymen tai- 
lors were sworn in, in one in at one house. 
The avowed object of these men is an ad- 
vance in wages; which demand on their 
parts, coupled with a cry—which will be- 
come overwhelming after Parliament meets 
—for a repeal of the corn-laws, will place 
the country and the Government in a. posi- 
tion of extreme delicacy and difficulty. 
The most curious part of the thing is, the 
parity of proceedings here with those adopt- 
ed by the operatives of Paris. We last 
month noticed this extraordinary sympathy 
between France and England in the case of 
incendiarism, and here we perceive it again 
in the operation of these unions. Appear- 
ances would almost lead one to imagine that 
there might at least be master-spirits at 
work among the journeymen to whom might 
be traced the effects visibly and simultane- 
—_ produced on either side of the chan- 
nel. 





Tue New Governor or Jamaica.—The 
Marquis of Sligo is appointed Governor of 
Jamaica, and proceeds immediately to the 
seat of his domination. Itis generally stated 
that Lord Mulgrave, on his return to England, 
will succeed the Duke of Devonshire as 
lord chamberlain of the household. 

The Marchioness of Sligo—his lordship’s 
mother—was daughter and co-heiress of Rich- 
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ard Earl Howe, and was a widow in the 
year 1812; at which period her ladyship’s 
son was tried at the Admiralty sessions, be- 
fore Lord Stowell (then Sir William Scott), 
for inducing English sailors to Jeave the 
ship to which they belonged, in order to 
complete the complement of men for his 
yacht in the Mediterranean. Upon that 
occasion the Marchioness went into court to 
intercede for her son ;—the appeal, as far as 
the legal proceedings went, had not the 
desired effect; for, having been found guilty, 
the Marquis was sentenced to an imprison- 
ment in Newgate of some months, which 
he underwent ; but the impression made 
upon his upright judge, by the manners and 
affectionate conduct of his lordship’s mother, 
was such, that, in a very short period after 
the trial, she became his wife. The Mar- 
chioness died in 1816.—This is one of the 
histories of real life, in which the romantic 
largely mingles, and tends to prove what 
some of our most popular writers have fre- 
quently asserted, that the improbabilities of 
fact are very frequently more remarkable 
than those of fiction. 





Fasuions From France.—Velvet, they 
say, is to be the fashion in England during 
the next season—it has been the rage in 
France, and therefore the “ proud islanders” 
are to become the copyists of their neigh- 
bours, and discard silks and broad-cloth, for 
softer and richer garments. The change 
will have one disadvantage, if it really should 
take place ; foreign velvet will be of course 
the favourite, and thus a new source of dis- 
content amongst the operatives will be open- 
ed. Of one thing we may be pretty certain, 
and that is, that the revolution in habits 
will not be speedily universal; and we fur- 
ther suspect that, in the present day, when 
dandyism does not consist altogether in dress- 
ing, there are very few young men bold 
enough to “ break the ice,” and appear in 
public in velvet coats. The ladies have 
made their “ state nore gracious” by reduc- 
ing the size of their bonnets ; for which re- 
lief much thanks. When the sleeves shall 
have recovered from the swellings with which 
they have now been so long affected, our 
beauties will look more beautiful yet; for 
when it is recollected that, in military tactics, 
eighteen inches is the space allowed fora 
soldier’s breadth in line, it must seem rather 
disproportionate in a lovely girl of eighteen 
to occupy at least three times as much ground 
as agrenadier. Fashion so wonderfully rec- 
onciles the eye to the most preposterous ab- 
surdities, that the wonder is, how we whonow 
bear with acres of bonnets and mountains 
of sleeves could have endured the costume 
of other days, when it was the object of 
ladies to look more like thread papers than 





anything else ; as a proof of this mutability, 
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in the Suffolk-street Gallery, at this moment, 
there hangs a beautiful picture of Mrs. 
Orby Hunter, by Hoppner, in a dress un- 
questionably most popular and most fashion- 
able at the period at which it was painted. 
Let any lady walk into a drawing-room in 
that costume this winter, and she will cause 
a greater sensation than any lioness of the 
season. Yet it is infinitely more simple and 
more natural than the reigning fashion, 
which, when carried to its extreme, gives 
every blooming belle the appearance of an 
hour-glass—the difference between the two 
figures is, as we have just said, the most 
powerful illustration of the force of habit, 
and the easy reconcilement of the eye to 
that which is constantly before it. 





Although, before our Commentary is pub- 
lished, merry Christmas will have passed, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of wish- 
ing our readers a“ happy” new year. It is 
gratifying to know that the observation of 
this season of mingled piety and gratitude 
and mirth and gaiety is still maintained in 
high places with all its ancient splendour. 

he magnificent castle of Belvoir con- 
tains within its walls upwards of three hun- 
dred guests; at Apethorpe, the venerable 
Earl of Westmoreland is entertaining a 
crowd of visitors; at Woburn, the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford are “holding was- 
sail,” and have collected round them all the 
branches of their extensive family now in 
England, for the enjoyment of “quips, and 
cranks, and jollity ;’? Gorhambury boasts a 
noble assembly, and Hatfield is thronged 
with the gayest of the gay. 

At Arundel, Belton, Croxteth, Burghley, 
and many other noble residences, the same 
gratifying reminiscences of the olden times 
are in fuli force ; and most gratifying is it to 
know that these splendid banquets end 
lighted halls are but the open evidences of 
the season when the more important yet 
more concealed benevolence of the great 
and good is at work, securing the comfort 
and happiness of the poor and humble. The 
extent to which charity is exercised by our 
nobility is inconceivable ; indeed, the only 
way in which the public generally are ena- 
bled to form even a faint opinion upon the 
subject, is by observing whenever a fraudu- 
lent begging-letter man or woman is brought 
before the magistrates—then comes out the 
truth; and in all the cases which have yet 
met the public eye, the facts detailed in evi- 
dence have shown how constantly, how 
readily, and how liberally the nobility have 
contributed to the alleviation of the imagi- 
nary wants of their artful deceivers. 

Long may that state of things exist, 
which gives to each his proper station and 
attributes, and which, under the dispensa- 
tions of an all-wise Providence, has raised 
up an aristocracy to whom the poorer class- 





es may look up with confidence for support, 
while able to earn the honest bread of indus- 
try, and for aid and consolation when time 
and age shall have deprived them of the 
power of working! Long may our country 
flourish, and long may we, and future chron- 
iclers after us, continue to refer with grati- 
tude to the past merry Christmas, and pro- 
pitiate our friends and countrymen with the 
sincere wish that they may enjoy in happi- 
ness and comfort the year to come. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 


“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Srr,—Having for some time past observ- 
ed in new works upon the various branches 
of natural history and other scientific pur- 
suits, the constant demand for new appella- 
tions and terms, many of which evidently 
appear to have cost the authors infinite 
labour, and to have occupied an undue pro- 
portion of their valuable time, in their re- 
searches in dictionaries and lexicons for the 
purpose of forming the same,—in order to 
obviate such inconvenience for the future, I 
beg leave to offer myself to the notice of 
the scientific world as a poeisthalogist, or, 
us we should express it in the barbarous and 
uncultivated language in which it is our 
misfortune to utter our ideas, “a maker of 
words ;” and shall be happy to supply them 
at per dozen, according to the language 
they may be required in. 

I would also state, that the subject had 
long engaged my most serious attention ; 
and the result of a very long and close 
application has led to the discovery and 
production of a language at once sonorous 
and expressive, and which combines sim- 
plicity, conciseness, and lucidity, with the 
utmost precision of meaning, and is besides 
so peculiar, that it admits of incorporation 
into any language whatever; in short, it 
may be considered as the ne plus ultra of 
scientific language. In corroboration of 
which,: I have subjoined a specimen from a 
new edition in English of a British Flora, 
of which I have the honour of superintending 
the publication, under the auspices of “'The 
Association for Promoting the Diffusion of 
Scientific Unintelligibility among the Scav- 
engers, Costermongers, and other Operatives 
of this vast Metropolis”—the first number 
of which, price One Farthing, will be ready 
on the Ist of April, 1834. It will be seen 
in this, that in conformity with the now uni- 
versal and exceedingly commendable prac- 
tice of altering the old names, I have as- 
sumed the same privilege, and doubt not 
but that I shall be considered as having 
greatly improved the same, both in sound 
and 2xpressiveness. 
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BOUTYRODEPAS. Burrercup, Vulg. 

Synom. Ranunculus, Lin., Juss., Smi 
Hooker, and everybody else. 

Flophol Repeat canine” 
hyllens. Heate or Iodate itopouep- 
iaustvated. Omegrostamenated. Spermis- 
dochions Odénated Subsynthleb ated: 
ism toakonated and Strongulatocepha- 
lated— Rizadesmated. 

By way of contrast to the elegant sim- 
plicity of the above, I give a learned pro- 
fessor’s description of this genus, whose 
descriptions I have generally followed, both 
in this and other instances. 

Ranunculus, Lin. 

Calyx of 5 Sepals, not elongated at the 
base. Petals 5—10 with a nectariferous 
scale at the base. Stamens numerous, cariop- 
sides ovate, somewhat compressed, ending in 
a short horn or mucro, arranged in a globular 
or cylindrical head, root fascicled. 

I have also to inform you, that I am close- 
ly engaged upon what I propose calling “The 
Universal Polyglotto Scientifico Tongue,” 
being a compilation of terms, compounded 
upon peculiar principles, and of the most 
select description and varied sound, from 
the most sonorous words and syllables in 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, 
Hindustani, Persian, Coptic, German, Dutch, 
French, and Italian languages; and I confi- 
dently flatter myself, that it will be most 
eagerly bought up by the scientific world in 
general, and more especially by naturalists, 
as it will.ensure a constant and plentiful 
supply of words of almost every possible 
sound, and of a variety the most recherché ; 
and should this not be sufficient to afford 
the requisite number of new, elegant, and 
appropriate appellations, which the present 
very improved state of science renders so 
imperatively necessary, I shall have no ob- 
jection, for a reasonable consideration, to 
undertake a course of study for the purpose 
of incorporating the various branches of the 
Celtic, the original and Anglo-American 
dialects; and the richly emphatic figures of 
speech of the native m emancipated “ Nig- 
gers,” with the same which, when expressed 
in a universal character, formed from that of 
the Chinese, grafted upon the hierogly- 
phics of the ancient Egyptians and Mexi- 
cans, combined with the mystical alphabets 
of the Gnostic and Rosicrucian philosophers, 
cannot fail in having the effect of rendering 
this language as universal, erudite, unique, 
and unintelligible, as the most fastidious of 
modern philosophers can desire.—I am, Sir, 
with the utmost respect, your very obedient 
servitor, 

Hans Antoine Givusepre Hari Esn Sprit- 








JABBER, 
Philological Professor to the A. P. D. 8. U. 
Philological Coffee-Shop, Musty Court, Rag 


Fair. 





A NONSENSE PROLOGUE. 

A WELL-KNowN dramatist having hazard- 
ed an opinion that the constant habit of 
getting words by heart (as in the case of an 
actor), although it improved the memory, 
tended to render certain other faculties of 
the mind less acute; his position being dis- 
puted, he undertook to give unquestionable 
proof of its truth. The following prologue, 
therefore, was composed, and given to one 
of the most sensible and judicious actors 6n 
the stage ; and, although it does not contain 
two intelligible lines, he actually, in the 
usual course of his professional duties, 
learnt it by heart. This fact, however, 
does not prove the correctness of the posi- 
tion: ‘Your true no-meaning puzzles more 
than wit ;’ and, led away by the smooth flow 
of the verses, and the occurrence cf images 
and expressions, the commonplaces of pro- 
logues in general,—perplexed, also, by the 
occasional glimmerings of something re- 
sembling sense,—it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that any one should have fallen 
into the snare. 

As for the prologue itself, considering the 
utter uselessness of even the most sensible 
and dull of this species of composition, the 
soft-sounding nonsense of the present, aid- 
ed by the solemn suit of black and the im- 
pressive cocked-hat, might just as well be 
delivered whenever such an appendage to a 
play may be required. 


PROLOGUE. 

When first the Stage, by zigid Fancy reared, 

In Grecian splendour, unadorned appeared ; 
Imperial Rome, all-conquering and admired, 
With gentle gales her emulation fired : 

Thence, like Jove’s eagle, from barbaric toil, 
Her golden plumage waved o’er England’s soil ; 
The trembling Graces wandered, hand in hand, 
And one meridian blaze o’er-canopied the land ! 

But cold and cheerless, in refulgent night 

One dreary chaos bound the Drama’s light, 

Till, nobly daring, with empyreal flame, 

Enrobed in clouds, iwmorntan SHAKSPEARE came! 
The Tragic Muse, translucent to his lyre, 

Struck deep the strains of energetic fire ; 

Eech nameless Grace in fair Thalia’s train 
Confessed his force, and gambolled o’er the plain! 
Now smiles Favonian at his mandate glow, 

Now pitying streams in rills pellucid flow ; 
Nature his nurse, he sways the Classic Nine, 

Bids brighter fires above Parnassus shine, 

But rears in British hearts his chosen shrine ! 

O! might our Bard, whose trembling bark to-night 
Steers its lone course o’er billows gay and light, 
Upraise the banners of illusive Hope, 

O’er realms restricted by a partial scope, 
Your plaudits, then, might waft him o’er the main, 
And tempt his vesse! to these shores again. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Prince Nicuowias EsTERwAZY DE GALAN- 
THAa.—Prince Nicholas Esterhazy de Galan- 
tha (father of the Austrian Embassador) died, 
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on the 25th of November, at Vienna, in his 
68th year. He was, at one period, one of 
the richest subjects in Europe, and was de- 
scended from an illustrious Hungarian fami- 
ly. Buolas d’Estoros obtained, in 1421, the 
Lordship of Galantha, in Presburg, by or- 
dinances of the Emperor Sigiewund fue 
cis, his great grandson, was the common 
ancestor of the Esterhazy family. Count 
Paul, Palatine of Hungary, was created, by 
the Emperor Leopold i. the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1687, Prince of the Empire; and, by 
diploma of July 11, 1783, this dignity was 
extended to the descendants of his grand- 
son, Nicholas. The honours of the late 
Prince Nicholas were those of Prince d’Este, 
Count d’Edelstetten, Hereditary Prince of 
Forchtenstein, Privy Councillor to his Im- 
perial omy 6 Field-Marshal and Colonel- 
in-Chief of the 32d regiment of Hungari- 
an infantry, and Captain of the Garde Roy- 
ale. The choice Tokay wine is made 
from the fruitful principality of Prince Es- 
terhazy, upon whose estates are the largest 
flocks of sheep in Europe. 





Marsnat Jourpain.—This distinguished 
general of France was upwards of 71 years 
of age, and was considered the last repre- 
sentative of the military glories of the re- 
public. He entered the military career in 
1778, and was a General of Division in 1792, 
before the wars of the Revolution began. 
His chief laurels were gathered on the 
plains of Fleurus, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. He was not considered a General 
of the first class; but he was a man of un- 
shaken consistency and unimpeachable hon- 
our. He was a firm supporter of rational 
freedom. Since the revolution of 1830 he 
has been Governor of the Hétel des Inva- 
lides, or the Chelsea Hospital of France. 





Sirk Witiiam Macreop Bannatyne.— 
Sir W. Macleod Bannatyne, one of the re- 
tired Senators of the College of Justice, 
died at Whiteford House, Edinburgh, on 
the 30th November, in his 91 year. The 
public life of this venerable man, for the 
—— of twenty-five years, during which 
e had held the dignified station of one of 
the supreme Judges of the land, is too well 
known to require any eulogium. Descend- 
ed of a very ancient and highly honourable 
family, and enjoying and profiting by the 
advantages of a liberal education, he gave 
early indications of future eminence. At 
the bar, he deservedly acquired the char- 
acter of a sound and able lawyer, and was 
the intimate friend and companion of Blair, 
Mackenzie, Cullen, Erskine, Abercromby, 
and Craig, and one of the contributors 
to the “ Mirror” and “Lounger.” His ac- 
complishments as a gentleman, and his at- 
tainments in general knowledge and belles 
lettres, were such as to give an earnest, had 
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he devoted his talents exclusively to liter- 
ary pursuits, at his arriving at no ordinary 
degree of eminence. He was the last sur- 
vivor of that phalanx of genius which shed 
so brilliant a lustre on the periodical litera- 
ture of Scotland half a century ago. He 
was also one of the original founders and 
promoters of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land—a great national institution, which 
has eminently and essentially contributed 
to the internal improvement of the country. 
In private and social life, his benevolent and 
amiable qualities of heart and mind, and his 
rich and almost inexhaustible store of ele- 
gant literary and historical anecdote, en- 
deared him to a numerous, highly distin- 
~~ and respectable circle of friends. 

ir William was born on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, 1743, O.S.; was admitted advocate 
22d of January, 1765; was promoted to the 
Bench on the death of Lord Swinton ; and 
took his seat as Lord Bannatyne, 16th of 
May, 1799, which office he resigned in the 
year 1823, and .-as succeeded by the late 
Lord Eldin. 


Mr. Atrrep Nicnoitson.—We have to 
record the death of Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 
a landscape painter in water-colours of con- 
siderable reputation and practice, and son 
of Nicholson, the celebrated and now vete- 
ran artist. Early in life, Mr. Alfred Nich- 
olson entered the royal navy, on board his 
Majesty’s ship Berwick, and saw some ser- 
vice on the coasts of Holland and Portugal, 
where he was, we believe, wounded; but, 
after a few years, the sea, as a profession, 
was abandoned by him for the arts. In 
1813, he was induced to visit Ireland, in 
which country he subsequently resided for 
three or four years; and during this peri- 
od he accumulated a large collection of 
elaborate sketches of Irish scenery, particu- 
larly in the counties of Sligo, Kerry, Cork, 
Limerick, Wicklow, and Dublin. About 
the year 1818, he became permanently res- 
ident in London, and was almost exclusive- 
Vv occupied by the instruction of pupils. 
n 1821, he made a short excursion through 
Ireland and North Wales, considerably en- 
riching his collection of sketches; and in 
subsequent summer excursions he visited 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and his 
native county, Yorkshire, where his pencil 
was assiduously employed. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson 
are chiefly remarkable for a graceful and 
delicate touch, combined with the force and 
vigour of general effect which distinguish 
those of his father, after whom his style was 
naturally modelled. In his sketches, neat- 
ness and freedom are singularly combined. 
Mr. Nicholson, in private life, maintained the 
highest character. He was an excelient 
companion, and somewhat of a humorist, 
fond of the society of his friends, full of 
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whim and repartee; and the generally 
agreeable and genuine eccentricity of man- 
ner which he imbibed in early life from the 
naval service, appears never to have left 
him. For the lest three or four years, he 
suffered severely from ill-health; and died 
at his houge, Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
leaving a widow and two infant children. 





Mr. Anprew Picxen.—This distinguish- 
ed writer and estimable man died, in Novem- 
ber, at his house, near the Regent’s Park: 
his death was almost sudden. It is not only 
a great calamity to his numerous young fam- 
ily, but an event of no ordinary interest to 
the readers of fictionin general. It was ex- 
clusively to this line his attention was di- 
rected ; and he is justly entitled ¢o be class- 
ed with those who endeavour to make mere 
imaginations assume the actions and char- 
acters of men and women in real life. To 
the readers of romance, this particular merit 
is, perhaps, not obvious: they accustom 
themselves, as it were, to a theatrical exhi- 
bition of manners ; and are apt to think that 
such portraiture as Mr. Picken cultivated is 
too common to be interesting. Buthis merit 
is not the less distinguished, especially by 
those who consider the passing history of 
literature as illustrative of the progress of 
the human mind. “The age of romance 
compositions of a high character is over,” 
says a writer in the “Literary Gazette,” 
“and a new and more simple taste is fast 
coming into fashion; but it is not till time 
shall have, in some degree, given the charm 
of age to such pictures as Mr. Picken has 
drawn, that their ful] excellence can be pro- 
perly appreciated. The public must cease 
to see around the sort of characters that he 
has depicted; ‘the age and pressure’ must 
have become obsolete, before it can be as 
susceptible to their poetry as it is at present 
to their homeliness, which, by the by, is an 
acknowledgment of their truth. 

“Tt has been observed, we think by Mr. 
Jeffrey of Edinburgh, that there is a curious 
resemblance in the distinctness of the mint- 
age of the very lowest and the highest orders 
of society ; leaving it to be inferred that the 
middle classes are less emphatically im- 
pressed than the two others. In this we 
agree with the writer, whoever he may be. 
But he is unquestionably mistaken in sup- 
posing that there is any resemblance in the 
markings of the others; for although char- 
acter is equally obvious in each, yet it is 
most essentially different. There is among 
the higher classes, undoubtedly, a delicacy 
for the fee'ings of others which in vain may 
be sought for among those at the bottom of 
the scale ; but there is the same quickness 
of obedience tv feeling which causes the 
similarity supposed. Mr. Picken was one 
of those who seemed to have remarked the 








difference with very considerable acumen ; 
and in his novels may be traced, advantage- 
ously to his own genius, the correctness of 
his observation of the peculiarities of a class 
that has only recently been brought into 
literary notice. In the “Sectarian” we see 
something of this; but in the “ Dominie’s 
Legacy” it is developed with remarkable 
acuteness, insomuch that he gave the pro- 
mise by that work of reaching great emi- 
nence. 

“Mr. Picken was a native of Scotland, 
and, we fear, like too many of his brethren, 
suffered long sorrow and many disappoint- 
meats from having forsaken his pursuits as 
a teacher for a precarious life of literature. 
His last production, founded on family his- 
tories, was reviewed by us a few weeksago: 
and he, whom nothing in this world can now 
hurt more, looked hopingly forward to its 
continuation as a promising means of pro- 
viding for the wants of life. 

“We understand that he has left a finish- 
ed novel, and several impressive papers; and 
that Mr. Galt has undertaken to see the 
novel through the press. 

“We are not acquainted with the age of 
Mr. Picken; but we should imagine from 
what had been his appearance, that he has 
fallen a premature victim to the climacteric 
diseases, brought on by constancy of appli- 
cation to his sedentary pursuits, and much 
anxiety about his literary e:aployments, to 
maintain himself and his family. His death 
has occasioned sincere sorrow among his 
friends.” 





Mr. Tuomas Atxktnson.—It is with deep 
regret we announce the death of Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson of Glasgow. He died on the 10th 
October, of a pulmonary complaint, while on 
his voyage to Barbadoes, whither his physi- 
cians had advised him to proceed, that he 
might spend the winter in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Atkinson was not only known and 
beloved by a large circle of private friends, 
but his avocations as a publisher and book- 
seller, as well as the works which proceed- 
ed from his own pen, have, for theNast ten 
years, kept his name very generally before 
the public. He was a man of active busi- 
ness habits, and carried. on, very profitably, 
an extensive concern. He _ nevertheless 
contrived to snatch occasional fragments of 
his time from the claims which his business 
had upon it, to luxuriate in the fields of lit- 
erature. He possessed an unusual facility 
in writing, which accounts for the fact, that, 
though so much of his time was taken up in 
attending to his avocations as a bookseller, 
he has written as much, in one shape or 
other, as almost any other author of the pre- 
sent day, of corresponding age. He con- 
tributed, on a variety of topics, chiefly of a 
literary kind, to numbers of newspapers and 
magazines. His most important works are 
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“The Ant” and “The Chameleon.” The 
former appeared in two volumes, clcsely 
printed,in 1827. One of his volumes consists 
entirely of original, the other of selected 
matter. “The Chameleon” first appeared 
in 1831, in the form of an annual. The en- 
tire contents, including poetry and prose on 
more varied topics than annuals usually em- 
brace, were from his own pen. A second 
volume was published at the close of last 
year, und r the title of a second series of 
the same work; it was also chiefly written 
by himself. A third has just made its ap- 
pearance, mostly made up of articles he had 
previously contributed anonymously to pe- 
riodicals. Mr. Atkinson’s “ Ant” and “Cha- 
meleon” display considerable talent as a 
whole ; though the articles were character- 
ized by much inequality. This, indeed, from 
the haste with which he was often obliged 
to write, was matter of necessity. Many of 
his poetical efforts were very happy. The 
largest and, in our opinion, the best poem, 
appeared under the natural title of “The 
Sextuple Alliance.” It was warmly com- 
mended by Sir Walter Scott, as well as by 
several literary journals. 

Mr. Atkinson, for some years past, took 
an active part in general politics. His 
views were liberal, and so popular was he 
among those who shared his political sen- 
timents, that he was nominated to the repre- 
sentation of the Stirling district of Burghs, 
and supported by a large proportion of the 
constituency, at the last general election. 

Mr. Atkinson was a man of much kind- 
heartedness ; he was cordial and unchange- 
able in his friendships ; he delighted in hav- 
ing an opportunity afforded him of serving 
those he esteemed; and he was personally 
acquainted and constantly corresponding 
with many of the most eminent literary 
characters of the present day. In Glasgow, 
and the West of Scotland, he was known to 
every one. His death will have caused a 
kind of chasm in the reading community 
there. 

The complaint which terminated in Mr. 
Atkinson’s death had existed for some time. 
So early as the spring of Jast year i. assum- 
ed a serious aspect. His medical advisers 
then began to entertain fears of the issue. 
In July he himself apprehended it would 
terminate fatally. The writer of this no- 
tice met with him in London at that time ; 
and he stated his intention, should he sur- 
vive so long, of spending the winter, as he 
poetically expressed it, “in the summer 
south.” The place he had fixed on was 
Italy—a land hallowed to his mind by the 
many sages and poets to which it has given 
birth. His physicians advised a warmer 
climate, which was the reason of his fixing 
on the West Indies. Some months before 
his death, he had given up all hopes of re- 
covery, or even surviving for any length of 





time. A mutual friend of his and ours re- 
ceived a letter from him written three days 
before he sailed, in which he mentioned 
that he was in the momentary expectation 
—such were his words—“ of tumbling into 
the grave.” The letter, which it evidently 
required an effort to write, was altogether 
one of the most affecting we ever read. It 
must have been among the last he wrote. 

Mr. Atkinson’s age was 33. His remains 
are now at the bottom of that “ deep, deep 
sea” of which he sung so often and so 
sweetly. 


= 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Conversations of Lord Byron with the Coun- 


tess of Blessington. London. 1834. 8vo. 1 vol. 


THESE Conversations having so recently 
appeared in the pages of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine,” renders anything like a critical 
or extended notice of them, now that they 
are collected into a volume, a very delicate 
and somewhat hazardous expedient; we 
shall, therefore, decline the attempt. Self- 
praise is no recommendation ; and were we 
to assume the air of an impartial severity, 
we should be laughed at for our ridiculous 
affectation. The truth is, we were happy 
to possess, in any form, literary treasures, 
the intrinsic and the adventitious value of 
which we had sagacity enough to perceive 
the moment we understood the scource from 
whence they would be derived, and the sub- 
ject of inexhaustible interest to which they 
referred. We are happy to know that pub- 
lic opinion coincides with our own, and that 
Lady Blessington’s addenda to the former 
notices of Lord Byron are considered as far 
more characteristic, and as throwing far 
more light upon the real sentiments and dis- 
position, of the noble poet than even the 
productions of those who had undertaken 
the ambitious task of writing his memoirs, 
or the more questionable one of attempting 
his life. Byron was, after all, a very ordina- 
ry personage. Allowing the transcendency 
of his poetical genius, he cannot be ranked 
among the great men of his species, what- 
ever may have been his relative importance 
as compared with those of his time. That 
he has created a deeper interest towards 
himself than, probably, any former writer, 
may be accounted for from the state of socie- 
ty when he commenced his career—the pe- 
culiar class to which he belonged—the re- 
markable and sometimes mysterious circum- 
stances in his life which brought him so 
strangely before the public—the apparent 
noble sacrifice which he made of himself on 
the altar of freedom—and the violent colli- 
sion produced by his works between the 
great parties in politics and religion which, 
on their first appearance, divided the civil- 
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ized world. Lady Blessington has made 
the most of her subject; and if we are some- 
times offended with Byron, we are always 
charmed with her. On occasions when he 
appeers anything but amiable, when some- 
thing absolutely repulsive makes us shrink 
from a nearer acquaintance with the per- 
verseness of his wayward nature, she con- 
trives to bring him off with the best grace 
imaginable, without compromising her own 
sense of justice, or sacrificing, to an affect- 
ed candour, her love of truth and virtue. 
But even Lady Blessington finds it impossi- 
ble to make a great man of her hero. He is 
clever—he talks with vivacity—is frequently 
piquant—sometimes startling and paradoxi- 
cal—occasionally grave and severe; but 
never serious—never in earnest. You can 
never judge of him by what he says, or by 
what he appears. The weakness of the 
spoiled child of literature, as well as of the 
nursery, is apparent in every mood which 
he assumes. But the vice of his character 
is insincerity, and the form of it that which 
he denounces so perpetually in his confiden- 
tial and more public writings—cant. Yes, 
we repeat it, there is no writer, no man of 
his age, more directly chargeable with this 
despicable abuse of human confidence and 
goodness than Lord Byron. If ever he was 
truly himself it was when he was theoreti- 
cally decrying the opinions which he really 
entertained, or practically belying the vir- 
tues to which he was naturally inclined ; or 
committing the vices to which he had no other 
prepensity than was induced by the knowl- 
edge that they would make him the talk and 
the wonder of the world. He frequently in- 
dulged the cant of misanthropy, when his 
heart really felt the slightest appeal to its 
compassion ; he would disparage Christian- 
ity, sneer at all future hope, and treat the 
notion of another life with scorn, and all the 
while tremble in secret at the apprehension 
of the terrors which death might disclose. 
He did not hate his enemies with half the 
malignity which he pretended. His friends 
he allured into his confidence, and betrayed 
them the next moment to derision and con- 
tempt ; and as for his love, it was neither the 
impulse of passion nor the generosity of 
esteem; he intrigued by means of money, 
and married for the sake of it; and in the 
raceme instance where the liason might 
ave been attributed to attachment, he takes 
pains to prove that, on his part at least, it 
was the mere indulgence of pride or vanity, 
or of something even Jess pardonable. 
The numberless pens that have been em- 
ey in giving sketches and characters of 
ord Byron and his works, all written under 
the influence of greater or less advantages, 
have furnished us with nothing contradic- 
tory of this, which we have assumed as the 
single governing principle of his moral na- 
ture ; in these conversations it is perpetual- 
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ly seen. Whether a larger experience, the 
fruit of a longer life, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the better portion of man- 
kind, would have improved him into a being 
that all might admire, and safely trust, and 
highly esteem, and which would have ren- 
dered his biography an instructive portrai- 
ture of all thet is great, and noble, and vir- 
tuous, it is not for us to divine. Had his 
mother been a Lady Blessington, or had this 
highly-gifted woman, or such an one, stood 
in a still more endearing relation to him, and 
at an early period of his life, we believe that 
both his character and his fame, his genius 
and its influence, would have reflected no- 
thing but honour on his country, and that 
his aristocratic birth and dignity, even in his 
own estimation, would have been among the 
meanest of his distinctions. 

From the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween the fair reporter of these conversa- 
tions and the noble poet, we have some con- 
fidence in believing her assertion, “that 
there was that in Byron which would have 
yet nobly redeemed the errors of his youth 
rad the misuse of his genius, had length of 

ears been granted him;” though we frank- 
i confess no indications of this happy ten- 

ency appear in any view we have been 
permitted to take of his Lordship through 
the representations of those who have un- 
dertaken to make him known to the world. 
He broke down in the cause of Greece: the 
struggle upon which he was about to enter, 
had he survived it, we fear, would only have 
added to his chagrin, and mortified his self- 
love. But it is in vain to speculate on what 
might have been,—we only know what was; 
and we deeply regret that a man, “ whose 
productions have formed an epoch in the 
literature of his country,” should have ex- 
hibited so little in his conduct to entitle 
him to their just esteem. As a poet, we are 
nof insensible to his merits; but have been 
struck with the application, both to the man 
and the writer, of the following passage, 
descriptive of a namesake, in the pages of 
our immortal dramatist, the unrivalled de- 
lineator of human nature, under every form 
in which it has appeared :— 
“Oft have I heard of you, my Lord Biron,— 
Before I saw you ; and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit !”” 

Love’s Labour Lost. 


Pindar, in English Verse. By the Rev, 
Henry Francis Cary, A. M. 

This version of Pindar is neither introduc- 
ed by a preface nor accompanied by notes; 
all that we are permitted to know about it 
is, that it is the work of the translator of the 
“Inferno.” The just fame acquired by that 
undertaking, it might have been presumed, 
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would ensure a favourable reception to any 
simliar one by the same writer; yet we do 
not like presumption, though it may some- 
times be excused. By the appearance of it 
in the present instance, Mr. Cary does not 
defy criticism; he only silently disdains it. 
Of all the Greek writers, Pindar is least un- 
derstood in a language different from his 
own. Poetry of the highest order is un- 
translateable: it is impossible to convey its 
sublimity, or to reveal its exquisite touches 
of beauty. We may recognise the form 
and the dress ; but where is the living spirit ? 
In the opinion of Horace, Pindar soared far 
above the reach of imitation; and he who 
cannot approach the origina] in its divine 
and glorious conceptions, must for ever des- 
pair of conveying any adequate impression 
of them by merely translating the language 
which is essential to their very existence. 
Thus, in the work before us we have the 
subjects of the original, the metaphors by 
which they are illustrated, the deeds cele- 
brated, and some of its noble thoughts, 
which glimmer rather than blaze upon us; 
but we cannot say that this is Pindar,—not 
Pindar according to the fine and glowing 
description of the Roman bard, beginning 
with the well-known line— 

“ Pindarum quisquis studet zmulari ;” 


and which is thus given by Mr. West, as 
introductory to his own version of.the old 
Grecian, and which obtained considerable 
celebrity in its day :— 


“ He who aspires to reach the towering height 

Of matchless Pindar’s heaven-ascending strain, 
Shall sink, unequal to the’arduous flight, 

Like him who, falling, named th’ Icarian main. 
Presumptuons youth! to tempt forbidden skies, 
And hope above the clouds on waxen plumes to rise ! 


Pindar,—like some fierce torrent swoll’n with showers, 
Or sudden cataracts of melting snow, 
Which from the Alps its headlong deluge pours, 
And foams and thunders o’er the vales below,-— ° 
With desultory fury borne along, 
Rolls his impetuous, vast, unfathomable song. 


The Delphic laurel ever sure to gain, 
Whether, with lawless, dithyrambric rage, 
Wild and tumultuous roves the sounding strain, 
Or in more ordered verse, sublimely sage, 
To Gods and sons of Gods his lyre he strings, 
And of fierce Centaurs slain and dire Chimera sings. 





Or whether Pisa’s victors be his theme, 
The valiant champion and the rapid steed, 
Who, from the banks of Alpheus’ sacred stream, 
Triumphant bear Olympia’s olive meed ! 
And from their bard receive the tuneful boon, 
Richer than sculptured brass or imitating stone. 


Or whether with the widow’d mourner’s tear 
He mingles soft his elegiac song ; 
With Dorian strains to deck th’ untimely bier 
Of some disastrous bridegroom, fair and young ; 
Whose virtues, in his deifying lays, 
Through the black gloom of death with starlight radiance 
blaze. 


When to the clouds, along the etherial plain, 
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His siry wey the Theban swan pursues, 





Strong rapid gales his sounding plumes sustain ; 
While, wond’ring at his flight, my timorous muse’ 

In short excursions tires her feeble wings, 

And in sequester’d shades and flow’ry gardens sings. 


There Jike the bee, that from each od’rous bloom 
Each fragrant offspring of the’dewy field, 
With painful art extracts the rich perfume, 
Solicitous her honeyed dome to build, 
Exerting all her industry and care, 
She toils with humble sweets her mansion new to rear.’’ 


This translation, we are aware, is not so 
good as it might be; Mr. Cary could favour 
us with a much better; but it shows the 
English reader the difficult task Mr. C 
has imposed upon himself: and he will feel 
that whatever elegance and _ occasional 
strength the translator of Pindar has 
wrought into his version, it will afford him 
very little idea of the original as thus de- 
scribed. 

Pope caught the very spirit of the illus- 
trious Theban in the following lines -— 





*¢ Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 
With heads advanced and pinions stretch’d for flight ; 
There, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour with the inspiring God. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 
The figur’d games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race ; 

‘The youths hang o’er their chariots as they run, 
And fiery steeds seem starting from the stone ; 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And ali appear’d irregularly great.” 


Of Mr. Cary’s work we, in conclusion, 
remark, that it does not at all detract from 
his well-earned reputation as a correct, 
harmonious versifier. As a translator he 
decidedly stands high; but Pindar—this is 
not Pindar. Yet if it be intended to assist 
the student in his researches into the origi- 
nal, it is invaluable: but for the unlearned 
reader it does not convey the information 
necessary to enable him to understand a 
single Olympic. 


The Indicator and the Companion ; a Miscel- 
lany for the Field and the Fireside. By Leigh 
Hunt. 2 vols. 

We welcome, at this cheerful season, 
these well-known friends of other days. 
We had long lost sight of them, for we en- 
tertained them one by one as they were 
introduced to us at certain intervals, or 
rather, they entertained us, and departed: 
we confess, with shame, we did not think to 
inquire after them. But they have now 
come upon us all at once, and we are de- 
lighted with their improved appearance : 
they talk as eloquently and as pleasantly as 
ever, and we shall certainly keep up their 
acquaintance during the Christmas holidays; 
and as we know where to find them, and 
they are always at home, we shall pay them 
frequent visits. The “Indicator and the 
Companion” were a series of papers origi- 
nally published in weekly numbers; they 
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have been long out of print, and repeated 
cails having demanded their republication, 
the author has here made a selection, com- 
prising the greater portion of the articles, 
omitting several, for reasons which he has 
assigned. Mr. Hunt concludes his modest 
advertisement in his usual spirit of kindness 
and good-will. He tells us, and we believe 
him, that—“ Both the works were written 
with the same view of inculcating a love of 
nature and of imagination, and of furnishing 
a sample of the enjoymaent which they 
afford; and he cannot give a better proof of 
that enjoyment, as far as he was capable of 
it, than by stating that both were written 
during times of great trouble with him, and 
both helped him to see much of that fair 
play between his own anxieties and his 
natural cheerfulness, of which an indestruc- 
tible belief in the good and the beautiful 
has rendered him, perhaps, not undeserv- 
ing.” Asa specimen, and because it bears 
directly on the subject of the preceding 
notice, we transcribe the following :— 


‘A woRD ON TRANSLATION FROM THE Poets. 
“Intelligent men of no scholarship, on read- 
ing Horace, Theocritus, and other poets, 
through the medium of translation, have often 
wondered how those writers obtained their glo- 
ry, and they well might. The translations are 
no more like the original than a walking-stick 
is like a flowering bough. It is the same with 
the versions of Euripides, of Hschylus, of 
Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, and in 
many respects of Homer. Perhaps we could 
not give the reader a more brief yet complete 
specimen of the way in which bad translations 
are made, than by selecting a well-known pas- 
sage from Shakspeare, and turning it into the 
commonplace kind of poetry that flourished so 
widely among us till of late years. Take the 
passage, for instance, where the lovers in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ seat themselves on a 
bank by moonlight :— 
“‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 
Now a foreign translator, of the ordinary kind, 
would dilute and take all taste and freshness 
out of this draught of poetry, in a style some- 
what like the following — 
“‘ With what a charm the moon serene and bright 
Lends on the bank its soft reflected light ! 
Sit we, I pray ; and let us sweetly hear 
The strains melodious with a raptur’d ear ; 
For soft retreats and night’s impressive hour 
To harmony impart divinest pow’r.” 


Eugene Aram—No. XXXIV. of the Stand- 
ard Novels. 

That this series has now reached its 
thirty-fourth volume is sufficient evidence of 
its popularity, and, with one exception, 
(“The Hunchback” of the clever, brilliant, 
but gross, and profane, Victor Hugo,) it, in 
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now before us “ Eugene Aram,” with a por- 
tion of a Tragedy by the same extraordina- 
ry writer. 

Perhaps there never was a greater tri- 
umph of genius than that Mr. Batoes has 
achieved in this novel. The story was com- 
mon and well known. Mr. Hood had pub- 
lished a poem, and a beautiful one, on the 
subject; upon its announcement “ every- 
body said” if Mr. Bulwer does not invent a 
new catastrophe, “the book will be a fail- 
ure ;” but everybody was wrong. Mr. Bul- 
wer retained the sad story with all its unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and yet gave to the 
world his most interesting, if not his best 
production. There is no other living author 
who could have done as much: his triumph 
was complete. People read “Eugene Aram,” 
—first, because of the author’s fashion, and, 
above all, to see how he managed the diffi- 
culty,—afterwards, because of the feeling, 
the wisdom, and the fascination of its excit- 
ing pages. There may be more philosophy 
in the “Disowned” and “ Devereux,” more 
“fashion” in “Pelham,” more (we wish he 
had never written it) earthly diablerie in 
“Paul Clifford,” but nothing ir the novelist’s 
calendar can surpass the devotedness of 
Madeline,—the knowledge of human nature 
wrought out in the sweet character of Ellin- 
or,—or the manly dignity that, if we regard 
it in a moral point of view, sheds too purifi- 
ed a halo over the crimes of the wretched, 
but magnificent murderer. The quiet hu- 
mour of the sapient Bunting is not surpass- 
ed by any description in ancient or modern 
literature ; it is perfect in its way,—cut out 
of mortality with a sharp, keen instrument, 
whose utility can only be known to the most 
perfect mental anatomist. 

But perhaps the feeling, of all others, that 
at times almost overpowers the reader, is the 
dread that Walter will discover in Clarke, 
the murdered man, his own father: how tru- 
ly do we hope that this may not be the case! 
Despite all our admiration for the persever- 
ing youth, we pray that he may be disap- 
pointed. The Tragedy, only published m 
this edition, as far as it is carried, presents 
no new feature apart from the novel, for 
which our meed of praise is all too small. 

We wish it finished. If Young had not 
left the stage, his acting would have honour- 
ed both himself and it, as the Scholar; and 
the other characters, as far as we can judge 
at present, would not be difficult to sustain. 
The stage has almost the claim of an adopt- 
ed child on Mr. Bulwer, for it must never be 
forgotten that his strenuous efforts have 
done more on behalf of dramatic authors, 
than was ever before effected in the house 
of which he is so distinguished a member. 


Stories of the Study. By John Galt, Esq. 
3 vols. 





every instance, deserves success. We have 
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ber of the “New Monthly,” “Mr. Galt’s 
Autobiography,” we expressed our appre- 
hension, knowing the then precarious state 
of his health, that that would be the last 
work with which the world would be favour- 
ed from his pen. Mr. Galt himself shared 
the same apprehension at the time. We 
rejoice to find that both his and our fears 
were groundless. Here is another work by 
the author of the “ Annals of the Parish,” — 
a work extending to three goodly volumes. 
We welcome it no less for Mr. Galt’s own 
sake, proving, as it does, that, amid the vio- 
lent and repeated shocks his physical consti- 
tution has sustained, his intellectual facul- 
ties remain unimpaired,—than as a valua- 
ble addition to our already ample stores of 
light literature. 

As the title implies, the work does not, 
like the generality of publications of a simi- 
lar class, consist of one connected story, bui 
of a number of tales of a very dissimilar 
kind. The principal stories are, “The Lu- 
therans,” “The Dean of Guild,” “The Cra- 
niologists,” “Bailie Daidles’ Jaunt to 
Greece,” “The Greenwich Pensioner,” 
“The Stage Coach,” “The Seamstress,” 
“The English Groom,” and “The Deluge.” 

The first tale——namely, “The Luthe- 
rans,”—occupies as much space as all the 
others put together. It extends to a volume 
anda half. We wish it had been compress- 
ed into much narrower compass. It would 
have told with far better effect had it only 

essed half its present fair proportions. 

otwithstanding its length, however, it is a 
tale of much merit. The interest of the 
reader is wonderfully kept up until the dé- 
nouement bursts upon him. It abounds with 
graphic descriptions: that of the scenery in 
the vicinity of the cavern in which Ambrose, 
the hermit, secludes himself from the world, 
is charming. We were much struck with 
many of the moral aphorisms which Mr. 
Galt, as if unconsciously, drops every now 
and then in the course of his story. These 
show that he possesses the reflective as well 
as the imaginative faculty. He is not, how- 
ever, always correct in his theological infor- 
mation. He repeatedly puts into the mouths 
of the leading characters in his tale, both 
Catholic and Lutheran, observations alto- 
gether at variance with their sentiments. In 
page 97, for example, he represents Fleury, 
one of the Catholic polemics,—for much of 
the story relates to a discussion hetween the 
Catholics and Lutherans,—as holding the 
notion that, if a man be only sincere in 
his belief, no criminality attaches to his en- 
tertaining erroneous opinions on the subject 
of religion. This notion is very general in 
the present day among those who are of 
what is called a liberal way of thinking; but 
it certainly is no part of a Catholic creed. 
Tt was far less so in the days of the Reforma- 
tion,—the time to which “The Lutherans ” 
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relates. The church of Rome, so far ftom 
viewing as harmless the holding of errone- 
ous notions, at the period in question, shut 
the gates of mercy on all who did not enter- 
tain precisely the same opinions as herself, 

“The Dean of Guild” follows “The Lu- 
therans.” It is, perhaps, the best story in 
the book. In it Mr. Galt is quite at home. 
It is written in the same style, and with 
scarcely less felicity, as “The Ayrshire 
Legatees.” Our English readers, we fear, 
will think the picture of the Scotch function- 
ary, and his colleagues of the self-elected 
town council, greatly overcharged. We 
assure them, from a rather extensive and 
very intimate personal acquaintance with 
such “burgh authorities,” that it is, on the 
whole, true to the life. Did we not know 
that such characters as Mr. Galt has here 
drawn were quite common under the foster- 
ing care of that system of self-election now 
abolished, we should have supposed that the 
original of his portraiture was some of our 
own northern acquaintances. 

In the remaining stories of the second 
volume, there is nothing that calls for par- 
ticular remark, either in the way of praise or 
blame. They are possessed of the average 
merit of Mr. Galt’s works of fiction, but 
nothing more. 

The third volume opens with “ The Jaunt,” 
which extends to 120 pages. The idea of 
his story is happily conceived, and the exe- 
cution is also excellent. Bailie Daidles, a 
Scotchman, seeing that the passing of the 
Reform Bill necessarily insured the speedy 
extinction of the self-election system in the 
town council, and, consequently, his loss of 
office, determines on a jaunt with his wife, 
to Greece, in the hope, no doubt, that the 
change of view and other circumstances 
would have the effect of diverting his mind 
from the painful contemplation of the im- 
pending close of his magisterial career. 
Never having travelled before, every thing 
of course appears “wondrous strange ” to 
the Bailie, and he very naturally resolves 
on taking notes, with the view of becoming 
author on his return home. “The Jaunt” 
consists of a record of what he saw in the 
course of his journey from the “Land of 
Cakes” to the classic shore of Greece. 
Mr. Galt makes the worthy Bailie tell his 
story in his own words, which he does ina 
highly characteristic and very amusing 
manner. 

The remaining stories possess different 
degrees of merit. Neither “The Craniolo- 
gist” nor “The Horoscope” is much to 
our taste ; but if they are deficient in inter- 
est, that deficiency is amply compensated by 
the gratification derived from “ The Stage 
Coach” and “The Deluge.” 

If the “Stories of the Study ” proceeded 
from any other pen than Mr. Galt’s, we 
would feel every disposition in the world 
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to rate the author soniewhat roundly for the 
quaint phraseology with which the work 
abounds. Mr. Galt, however, from long 
usage, has almost acquired a prescriptive 
right to be as quaint as he pleases. The 
mage have now been so long accustomed to 

is peculiarities of style, that, “with all its 
faults, they love it still,” or rather, perhaps, 
see no fault in it. 

Once more, we sincerely congratulate Mr. 
Galt on his re-appearance, under such auspi- 
cious circumstances, in the world of letters. 
We trust the public are destined to receive 
many more such volumes from his pen as 
those we now recommend to their notice. 
In such a case, we shall be among the first 
to greet them with a cordial welcome. 


Peter Simple. 3 vols. 

Three volumes full of perils by land and 
perils by water—now an escape from an 
enemy’s battery—and now an escape from 
an enemy’s prison—one year we are in the 
West Indies, the next cruising off Copenha- 
gen—now in the gun-boats in the heat of an 
attack, and now tried by a court-martial— 
all the salted provisions are excellent, but 
the fresh ones are not of such high order ;— 
or, to drop metaphor, the author is capital as 
far as the sea is concerned; but when he 
= upon land, his adventures, unless they 

appen in a sea-port, seem rather taken out 
of some old novel, those transcripts of daily 
life—they are both exaggerated and improb- 
able. People are not shut up in Bedlam, 
children do not tumble out of window, 
just in the nick of time as they are here 
represented. The is forced and 
absurd to the last degree; and were we to 
judge it merely as a story, these three vol- 
umes might be dismissed in two words, and 
those words would be—very bad. But as a 
nautical autobiography, it is excellent; there 
is the graphic character which truth, and 
truth only, can give. We like Peter himself 
so much, and the Irish Lieutenant O’Brien 
is invaluable. We beg also to commend 
the boatswain, with his natural turn for gen- 
tility ; the carpenter, with his for philosophy ; 
and Captain Savage, as a fine specimen of 
“sea chivalry ;” and, leaving land out of 
sight, we doubt not but that Peter Simple 
and his reader will meet, sail together, and 
part with great satisfaction. 


Poems by John Galt, Esq. 

Mr. Galt here appears in a new character, 
namely, that of a poet. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to state, that he does not make any great 
pretensions to it. He speaks of his poetical 
attempts with much diffidence. Indeed, he 
expressly disclaims, in his dedication, having 
any exalted notion of their merits. In these 
circumstances, it would be unfair to subject 
them to any very rigid ordeal. Some of 
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and so far serve to show that, had Mr. Galt 
assiduously cultivated an acquaintance with 
the nymphs of Helicon, he might have risen 
to distinction as a poet. It is but candid, 
however, to add, that we see nothing in the 
pieces before us, that could justify the opin- 
ion, that by any application, however intense, 
he would ever have attained the eminence 
as a poet he has reached asa writer of prose. 
Mr. Galt’s success in the latter capacity is so 
great, that he can well afford to dispense 
with the reputation of a first rate poet. 


Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of “ First 
Love.” 3 vols. 

There is a strong and excellent moral be- 
ginning at the first page, and continuing to 
the last of this novel, which, in a great de- 

ree, atones for a revolting and painful plot. 

he talent exhibited in individual portraits 
is excellent; and there is a good deal of 
quaint, yet genuine humour in the descrip- 
tion of the Salter family, dozens of whom 
are to be met with at every watering-place. 
The mother of the twin sons, Lady Arden, 
is well and truly portrayed. A fond and 
tender parent, ever hovering between the 
advantages derived from high and rich con- 
nexions, and deep anxiety to see her children 
happy, is no uncommon person; and yet the 
new reading given by our author to the part 
is forcible, and deeply interesting, from its 
truth, more than its imagination. We can- 
not help wishing that the amiable author had 
chosen a gentler theme—her path lies 
more amid flowers than weeds—she is more 
fitted to cull the one, than to trample the 
other—greater strength than she possesses is 
necessary to deal with pride. And she ap- 
pears aware of this, by so often recurring to, 
and even sermonizing on her subject. Never- 
theless, the moral is excellent, and the vol- 
umes may be safely placed in the hand of 
young females by the most careful parents. 


Gale Middleton. By the Author of Bram- 
bletye House. 3 vols. 

Well do we remember the exceeding 
pleasure afforded us by the right excellent 
tale of “Brambletye House,” and many a 
cheerful hour did we pass amid its pleasant 
pages. There was much that was good, 
and a great deal that went far beyond what 
is usually denominated “interesting,” in 
the narrative, and it was worked out with 
considerable skill. We are sorry that “Gale 
Middleton” is not of that ilk; not so much 
in that we believe Mr. Smith’s forte lies in 
detailing the romaunts of former days, rather 
than the scenes of every-day life, as that 
we are sorry when the dealers in tales of 
by-gone days become defaulters, and enter 
upon what even Mr. Smith’s talent cannot 
renovate. We are heart-sick of tales of 
“Parvenus”—and aristocrats—and young 
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namby-pamby of what authors choose to de- 
nominate ‘high life.” We are wearied of 
fétes, and fools, and follies ; the present age 
is, of all the ages that ever shone upon Eng- 
land, the least interesting to write about. 
There is no possibility of a lady’s elopement 
producing a sensation, nor any chance of 
a good robbery causing anything except a 
trial by jury. “ Fugene Aram” was the last 
of our poetical murderers, and even he re- 
quired all Mr. Bulwer’s talent to make him 
interesting. “Gale Middleton” ought to 
have been born a century ago, and then Mr. 
Smith could have managed him better; then 
he might have been really a hero,—now he 
is little more than “a very nice young man.” 
Nevertheless, there is so much point, so 
much bustle, and so much excitement in the 
volumes, that those who are not acquainted 
with the superior merits of “ Brambletye 
House” will be delighted with “Gale Mid- 
dleton.” With us, the one stands out from 
amid all the books we ever read—a thing 
to be remembered all our lives ; the other is 
amusing, brilliant, and sufficiently attractive 
for the present, but will only live its season. 
Mr. Smith is a man of unquestionable talent, 
a clever mimic, and an admirable caricaturist 
—a literary Cruikshank, when he chooses, ca- 
pable of doing great things, but often content 
with accomplishing small ones. Knowing 
this, we are angry with him for aiming at 
any thing short of petfection; and vexed, 
that, to save himself thé Jabour necessary in 
the production of a story of other times, he 
should tread the turf where hundreds of 
little pattering feet have already destroyed 
the herbage. If we expected a greater treat 
than “Gale Middleton” has afforded, Mr. 
Smith must only attribute it to the very high 
idea we have always entertained of his abili- 
ties; That the volumes will charm the 
many, we believe, for they are written in a 
popular and effective style, and cannot fail 
to excite much laughter and a few tears; 
and we hope to meet Horace Smith again, 
where he will pleasure all who are capable 
of estimating his excellence—where the race 
is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. 


The Club; or,a Cap for a Green Head. 
A Dialogue eran Pubes and Son. By 
James Puckle. 

We beg our readers clearly to under- 
stand, that we do not, by any means, con- 
sider ourselves ‘Green Heads,” and yet 
we have tried on the “Grey Cap” with 
pleasure, and, not being above being taught, 
with profit also; it is in truth a quaint, 
wise, and beautiful little volume, embellish- 
ed by some of the most exquisite engrav- 
ings on wood we have everseen. The de- 
~ and drawings are all from the pencil of 

r. Thurston ; and are done ample justice 
to by the engraving of Branston, White, 





Thompson, and others of nearly equal skill. 
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The beautiful moral of the whole is admira- 
bly illustrated by the pictorial embellish- 
ments; and the printing and getting up do 
great credit to the Chiswick press. We 
cordially recommend this valuable cap to all 
green —at this and every season of 
the year—as a protection against moral 
evil, and a guide to the virtues and proprie- 
ties of life. é 


The Conchologist’s Companion. By Mary 
Roberts. 

This is, in every sense of the word, an 
exquisite little volume—exquisite in design 
and execution. We know not whether the 
fair author is wedded or single, so we shall 
take leave to call her by her own sweet 
name of “ Mary ;” and to assure her, that 
we have rarely met with any book so small 
affording usso much satisfaction. She has 
proved, indeed, that “to gather shells and 
pebbles on the sea-shore is no frivolous 
amusement.” She has already spent much 
time in— 

“‘ Seeking whate’er of beautiful or new, 

Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 

By chance, or search, was offered to her view 

Toscan with curious and romantic eye.’’ 

All her works bear the stamp of active, 
yet gentle, research, and breathe a spirit of 
unostentatious piety, mingling with a firm 
and energetic philosophy as delightful as it 
isuncommon. Not proud in her own con- 
ceit, she 

“ Look’s from nature up to natare’s God,” 
and is ever intent upon illustrating the beau- 
ty and wisdom of his works—not in setting 
forth her own attainments in the knowledge 
thereof. Whatever she writes must suc- 
ceed, because it is written in a right spirit. 

We wish the excellent Mary all success, 
and will present her volume forthwith to a 
certain favourite of ours, who knows how to 
appreciate both the spirit and execution 
of her task. We recommend all parents 
and guardians to follow our example. 


The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. I. 
Parrots. 


The best of this book is its frontispiece— 
an admirable and spirited likeness of John 
J. Audubon, the indefatigable American 
ornithologist; it is quite beautiful, and 
does credit both to the artist and engraver. 
The advertisement sets forth, that Mr. Kidd, 
whose abilities are well known as an artist, 
has done the designs for the present volume. 
We would say, that the talent required to 
paint in oils and design book plates is de- 
cidedly different. The drawings before us 
are proofs of this; for though, generally 
speaking, correct, they are clumsy, and, 
without any exception, the most vilely col- 
oured things we have seen for a long time ; 
—this latter fault is no fault of Mr. Kidd’s. 
And we must in honesty add, that the whole 
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getting up of the volume is a good foil for 
another exquisitely-conducted little work 
on natural history published in Edinburgh, 
and commencing with the history of hum- 
ming-birds—the only one we have received. 
The plumage of the parrot tribe is magni- 
ficent, and it is a sad pity to see the poor 
birds daubed over in the manner before us 
without any attention to their real colours; 
—the work will not answer unless this depart- 
mentis materially improved. The biographi- 
cal sketch of Audubon is highly interesting. 


Familiar German Exercises, and Key. By 
A. Bernays, Ph. Dr. 

The number of our elementary works on 
the German language has of late increased 
at a very rapid rate; and this branch of 
literature, from being, within a very recent 
period, one in which the English student 
‘was most destitute of the requisite assistance, 
has suddenly become, if not more ample, 
certainly more practical in the means of 
progression than any other of the modern 
languages. The quick succession of new 
works and new editions affords a pleasing 
indication that this language, rich in lore, 
and beautiful in form, has a daily increasing 
number of admirers and students. Eager- 
ness of desire, however, is not always fed 
with facility of means. We have had oc- 
casion, from time to time, to notice the 
genuine elementary works of Dr. Bernays, 
and they have, without exception, attracted 
our approbation. We feel it due to him to 
avow to the public our earnest conviction 
that, in his books, will be found the most 
efficient aid accessible to the English stu- 
dent. The work, the title of which is 
above, is not simply a new edition of the 
exercises formerly published, but, in conse- 
quence of the numerous alterations, addi- 
tions, and improvements, might, strictly 
speaking, be called a new work. This, too, 
is adapted to the last edition of the Doc- 
tor’s Compendious Grammar, which is very 
important. The Key is published separate- 
ly, under the title of German Examples, &c. 
for the use of those who prefer it in that 
form, but it is also bound up with the Exer- 
cises, One peculiarity strikes us through- 
out in the books of Dr. Bernays: we con- 
stantly remark that he ever strives, and he 
is an able teacher, to render his work use- 
ful and convenient to those who choose to 
study without a master; and we are sure 
that any person, of even moderate capa- 
city, might, with ordinary patience, by the 
use of these books, soon acquire intimacy 
with the language. There are four works 
commected with and constantly referring to 
each other, forming together a complete and 
excellent system of instruction—they are 
the Grammar, Reader, Exercises, and Ger- 
man Examples, or Key. We earnestly re- 
commend them, one and all. 
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Love and Pride. 3 vols. 

Mr. Hook has certainly taken in hand the 
two most powerful principles of our nature. 
Most persons have been in love some half- 
dozen times; and as for pride it is our fa- 
miliar friend, or more than a friend, for it is 
for ever at our side. These qualities are 
developed in two stories, light, lively, and 
amusing. The first is in middle life; the 
second in the upper ranks; blending as 
usual a keen eye to the truth, with a pleas- 
ant caricature. The Marquis of Snowdon is 
an excellent portrait ; but all his foibles are 
placed in an advantageous light. Nothing 
can be more sentimental than all the true 
love affairs here developed; and, if the 
course does not run quite smooth, at least 
the termination is all that can be wished. 
If we now dismiss Mr. Hook with a brief 
notice, it is only because we purpose dis- 
cussing the subject at greater Jength in our 
next. 


Cecil Hyde. 2 vols. 

Bright, lively, and sparkling, we have sel- 
dom met with a more pleasant. and amusing 
story. “Cecil Hyde” is a marvel of good- 
ness, and yet not an improbable, or rather 
impossible marvel—being a right, gentle- 
manly, clever fellow; one who knows the 
world, and yet is not contaminated by the 
knowledge; a man of fashion, and a man of 
sense ; a sort of union of the gay and seri- 
ous antipodes; a mingling of January and 
May; a wise head, and a kindly heart; in 
short, a gallant whom we hope all our read- 
ers will become at once acquainted with. 
One only objection have we to make—Clara 
had no business to marry St. George. We 
should have overlooked the first—but the 
second !—Cecil should never have permit- 
ted his sister to marry such a We 
do not wish to offend the eyes of our 
fair readers, by stamping on this honourable 
page an odious word: but this we must say 
to our female friends, as they value their 
happiness, to discard the pernicious belief 
“that a reformed rake makes the best hus- 
band ;” it is an error that needs flogging, 
and we shall castigate it one of these days 
to our hearts content. We hope soon to 
see something more from this clever writer. 


The Book of Beauty. 1834. Edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. 

The Annuals have been of late somewhat 
hardly dwelt with. A few years ago they 
were lauded on all sides. Now they are as 

enerally, and, we think, as unwisely, con- 

emned, There has been what soldiers and 
statesmen call a reaction, and the conse- 
quence is exceeding peril to a pleasant if 
not a profitable race. An able writer in 
The Court Journal gave them a desperate 
blow not many weeks since; but the attack 
was made as if under the conviction that the 
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world rested its hopes of literary prosperity 
upon the books in“ silk attire;” and that, 
therefore, it became the duty of the critic to 
commence a war of extermination. This is 
altogether a mistake. As agreeable gifts 
or pretty toys for the drawing-room, they 
have their value; but if they are made to 
advance higher claims, their failure is cer- 
tain. We are not to forget that they suc- 
ceeded a very paltry class of Christmas 
presents ; and until they find successors more 
apace with public demand, let them at least 
flourish without sustaining the doom that 
follows the question, “ Why cumber they the 
und ? ” 

“The Book of Beauty ” is one of the most 
excellent of its class ; containing—if we ex- 
cept two “Imaginary Conversations ” from 
the pen of Walter Savage Landor—a name 
that unhappily we rarely meet with—tales 
and poems, all above ordinary merit, and 
some of surpassing excellence. It is true 
that the authors, for the most part, are not 
authors by profession ; but if they lack some- 
thing of the art and mystery of scribbling, 
there is a degree of raciness in their com- 
positions for which we might look in vain in 
the productions of those more practised in 
the “trade.” They have all written con 
amore in a double sense—their most valued 
offerings have been presented to the beauti- 
ful and accomplished woman under whose 
editorial management the work is produced ; 
and the collection is one that may be com- 
pared with the best that this or any past 
year has sent forth at the season when rea- 
ders are far more disposed to be satisfied 
than critical. Lady Blessington has not 
sought for aid among the favoured of science, 
or the more deeply learned. Her object 
has been, like that of other caterers for the 
public, to publish a volume the chief end of 
which should be amusement. She has done 
wisely. We do not look for heavy tomes 
beside our Christmas fires. Her Book of 
Beauty is an excellent volume, and will not 
be welcomed alone by the aristocracy. 
Among the annuals it may take a foremost 
place—whether for its rare gems of art, its 
elegant and substantial binding, its high lit- 
— merit, or its fitness for all classes of 
readers, because of its pure tone of feeling 
and morality. 

The book opens with an admirable sketch 
by the author of “Pelham,”—the object of 
which is to prove the vanity of seeking to be 
great and good, and beloved. This is suc- 
ceeded by a tale—* Margaret Carnegie”—by 
Viscount Castlereagh, written in a style of 
considerable elegance, and setting forth the 
wretchedness that waits on ill-considered 
love. Lady Blessington has furnished seve- 
ral contributions in poetry and prose. The 
favourite will doubtless be “Mary Lester.” 
It is one of the sweetest compositions we 
have for a long time read—moving us even 
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to tears at the blight to which young and 
true affection is doomed. “ The Coquette,” 
from the same elegant pen, has a moral of 
another kind, but one that cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of the 
gay creatures who sport around the peri- 
lous flame of fashion during “the season” in 
London. The story of ‘‘The Friends,” by 
Mr. H. L. Bulwer, is full of deep interest. 
We have seldom mef with the name of this 
gentleman, except while discharging his 
— duty in the House of Commons; but 
is genius is obviously of a high order, and 
we have no doubt that he will be ere long 
better known in the world of letters. “Re- 
becca,” the tale of a Jewish maiden, although 
published anonymously, is evidently the pro- 
duction of an accomplished writer ; it is told 
with much power and dramatic effect. The 
heroine—a high-souled woman—is admira- 
bly portrayed. One of the most attractive 
and best-written stories in the work is, we 
understand, the production of Charles Mat- 
thews, jun., the author of a deservedly-popu- 
lar piece, “My Wife’s Mother,” it is en- 
titled “The Black Riband.” Among the 
poems, which, however, are chiefly accom- 
paniments to the prints, we would especially 
notice that of “The Phantom Guest,” and 
that of “Francesca,” by the author of “The 
Heliotrope,” both of high merit. The other 
tical contributions are from the pens of 

rd Morpeth, R. Bernal, M. P., Lady E. 8. 
Wortley, John Galt, James Smith, J. H. 
Lowther, Esq. and the fair editor. 

We have already noticed the beautiful 
embellishments. Altogether the work is 
well entitled to the large success which, we 
understand, has attended it. Its claims are 
many, and will be readily acknowledged by 
all who examine its pictorial or its literary 
contents. 


Turner’s Annual Tour. 1834. 

We have already noticed the splendid 
collection of prints which illustrate this val- 
ume. Mr, Leitch Ritchie has again fur- 
nished the accompanying letter-press. He 
is always a pleasant writer, and some of his 
short stories are the very essence of Ro- 
mance. It is not, however, we think, a wise 
or satisfactory arrangement by which in the 
month of November he produces twin vol- 
umes—“Turner’s Annual Tour,” and “Stan- 
field’s Picturesque Annual.” 


The Keepsake. 1834. 

We have occupied so much space with 
“The Book of Beauty,” as to have but little 
for the “Keepsake.” It has this year no 
new feature, and its character is sufficiently 
known. The lords this, and that, and the 
other, are still its protectors, and some of 
them maintain a fair claim to distinction in 
the walks of literature, as well as in the 
paths of fashion. They are, however, as- 
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sociated with some, whose aristocracy is 
only that of the world of tetters. Lord Al- 
bert Conyingham has contributed a spirited 
translation from the German; Mr. Grattan, 
a fine “ Episode of Waterloo;” Miss Lan- 
don a splendid story, “ The Head ;” Sheri- 
dan Knowles a pathetic tale, “ The Widow- 
ed Bride;” and Mrs. Charles Gore one of 
the most touching and exquisite productions 
of her skilful and powerful pen, under the 
title of “Sir Roger de Coverley’s Picture 
Gallery.” But what in the name of wonder 
could have tempted the editor to insert the 
silly rhymes of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams and my Lord Holland upon “Sukey, 
Susan, Susanna, Susy, and Sue;” and, on 
what ground was he induced to give admis- 
sion to the lines of J. H. L., “The Alloy,” 
except, indeed, he considered them as “an 
alloy ” in reality? These, and a few other 
blots removed, the book would be a good 
book, and deserves success. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Swiss Song of Meeting; sw 
Madame Malibran, Se pes acne ' ty 

F. N. Crouch. 

2. Zephyrs of Love; sun Mrs. Crouc 
anes of F. N. | Ram %y ™ 

3. Ask me why, Bacchanalian song and cho- 
rus; sung by Mr. Seguin and Mr. Bedford, 
composed by F. N. Crouch. 

Mr. Crouch (primo violoncellist at Drury 
Lane and Covent Gerden) is too well known 
in the musical world to need any eulogy 
from us. Though young, he has already 
attained an eminence often denied to a 
lengthened course of practice. Nothing but 
the most decided talent could have achieved 
this; and, though we believe Mr. Crouch 
now, for the first time, appears before the 
public in the character of a composer, no 
one will be likely to deny him equal power 
in the creation, as in the execution, of “ mu- 
sic’s magic strains.” Of the three pieces 
before us, we decidedly prefer the second, 
—perhaps because we are so English in our 
taste as always to feel a predilection in fa- 
vour of our national ballad, and in some de- 
gree, perhaps, because the recollection of 

. Crouch’s plaintive warbling of the same 
is still fresh upon our mind. It is just that 
sort of song one would wish to have sung to 
one by the beautiful girl of all others we 
love best, when she sits down at her grand 
horizontal, and ungloves her not still, small 
hand for our especial bewitching. Sweet, 
soft, and heart-stealing, it is exactly the 
strain to be breathed from a pair of young 
lady’s lips ; and, backed by a pair of bright 
eyes that know their business, we would not 
be answerable for any young gentleman’s 
freedom who should be exposed to the fas- 
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more,—*“a word to the wise ;”—but young 
gentlemen! have a care of your hearts when 
you see “ Zephyrs of Love” fluttering over 
the ivory keys. 

“The Swiss Song of Meeting,” we per- 
ceive, is one of Malibran’s adoptions; and, 
though we were never lucky enough to be 
present at her performance of it, we can 
easily believe she would make it very ef- 
fective. For our own part, we are no great 
hands at the Rans de Vaches; and, conse- 
quently, cannot do justice to its merits. To 
those who have the advantage of us in this 
respect we strongly recommend the song 
before us. 

No. 3 isa jovial Bacchanalian song, with a 
jolly laughing-chorus, and in a style to give 
additional lustre to the red goblet. It is of 
that. blithe and spirit-stirring nature that 
makes one grow bibulous to hear it, and we 
expect it will play the very deuce among the 
Temperance Societies at this merry Christ- 
mas season. 


FINE ARTS. 


Roya AcapEMy.—On the 10th, the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, the president, presented the 
usual annual medals to the several students to 
whom they had been awarded. 

The subject for historical painting was “ Thetis 
coneoling Achilles for the death of Patroclus.” 
There were only two competitors, and the gold 
medal was not adjudged to either of them. 

The subject for an historical group in sculpture 
was “Leucothoe giving the fillet to Ulysses.” 
For this there were four competitors; Mr. Pap- 
worth was the successful one, and the gold medal 
was idjudged to him. 

Mr. Paine obtained the gold medal for the best 
architectural design. 

There were five candidates for the silver medal, 
to be given for the best copy in the school of 
painting; the subject “‘ the Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine,” by Vandyke. Mr. Slous carried off the 

rize; and also received the silver medal for the 
best drawing in the life academy, against five 
competitors. 

Mr. Kendal received the silver medal for the 
best architectural drawing (a copy); and Mr. 
Wrizht another for the next best. 

The candidates in the antique academy were 
numerous. The subjects were “the Apollo Bel- 
videre,” and “the Head of Ajax.” Mr. Swayne 
obtained the silver medal for the best drawing; 
Mr. Lemon another for the next best; Mr. Wyon 
received the silver medal for the best model. 

The President then addressed the students. He 
especially recommended to their attention cor- 
rectness of drawing, as the foundation of all ex- 
cellence in art. Colouring, chiaro-oscuro, and 
execution, were qualities not to be neglected; 
but they were much less valuable than the intel- 
lectual qualities of invention, composition, design, 
character, and expression. Adverting to the va- 
rious schools of art, he expressed his regret that 
in this country the love of the Venetian and 


Flemish schools seemed to have triumphed over 
that of the Florentine school. This was in a great 
measure to be attributed to the application of com- 
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mercial principles to the pursuits of taste, and to 
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the want of a patronage, similar to that which the 
old masters received from the church. Great 
praise was due to the Caracci, who had endea- 
voured to effect a combination of the qualities 
which distinguished the different great schools. 
Their success had been only ial; but he 
strongly advised the British students to pursue 
the same course, and to try to accomplish the im. 
portant object which the Caracci had in view. It 
was not to be concealed, however, that the times 
were very unpropitious to the progress of art in 
this country, and that it was greatly depressed. 
Better prospects, however, would, he hoped, soon 
open ; for it was for the interest as well-as for the 
dignity of the state, to afford the motives, as well 
as the means and opportunities, for cultivating 
the higher departments of art. 

[We understand that the elder and present stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy have resolved to as- 
sociate themselves as a body, in order to become 
better acquainted, and to keep up an intercourse 
with one another, and with the other professors 
of the arts. We heartily wish success to this, as 
to all other plans for cherishing kind and friendly 
feelings in society.] 





PUBLICATIONS. 


The Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant En- 
gravings on Wood, with a Dissertation on the 
several Representations of that Subject, more 
particularly on those ascribed to Macabee and 
Hans [lolbein. By Francis Douce, Esq., F.A.S. 
THE nature of this volume is sufficiently indi- 

cated by the title, which we think well adapted 

to secure it the attention not only of every lover 
of the fine arts, but of every one who deems the 
usages and moral culture of our forefathers sub- 
jects worthy of consideration. The former will 
find in it, among other illustrative engravings, 
very able fac-similes of the celebrated and beauti- 
ful woodcuts which have for so long a period been 
identified with the name of Holbein. While the 
historical student will possess, in the dissertation 
prefixed to them, not only an argument which ap- 
pears to us to disprove satisfactorily the claim of 
the jolly burgher of Basle to their invention, but 
also a fund of curiot’s and recondite information, 
such as no one but the learned editor himself 
could have amassed—not only upon the immediate 
of those far-famed productions and their prototy 
the “ Danse Macabee,” (here captained for the 
first time,) but which likewise throws a light upon 
the origin of all compositions of this class, in 
those times when the unlearned were instructed 
by symbols and pictures, as well as sermons and 
homilies. 

We cannot, of course, enter into any details, 
but must content ourselves with referring to the 
volume itself for full particulors of their origin 
and object, which appear to have been the im- 
pressing upon all—that, as Shirley sings— 

“ The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows unsubstantial things :” 


and to Te justice of Providence, by ex- 
hibiting to the boor and the beggar how 
“ Death Jays his icy hands on kings.” 

What Johnson said of Goldsmith, “ nihil tetigit 
quid non ornavit,” may, with slight alteration, 
applied to the editor of the work before us, who 
enjoys an European reputation for his consum- 
mate knowledge of the middle ages—“ nihil tetigit 

uid non illustravit ;” witness his two volumes on 

lhakspeare. We wish Mr. Douce would give us 
a new edition of them, or try his hand at what 


Publications —The Drama. 











would be indeed doing good service to early Eng- 
lish literature, “ Illustrations of Chaucer.” 


=—_ 
THE DRAMA. 


Tue early period at which we are compelled to 
go to press, precludes the possibility of our giving 
any account of those magnificent tom-fooleries— 
the Christmas pantomimes. A description of the 
gorgeous nonsense may probably be given in our 
next. 

The only novelty in the dramatic world during 
the last month has been the revival of Morton’s 
farcical, though clever, comedy of Secrets worth 
Knowing. The absurdities of Rostrum, and other 
overstretched points that occur, most sadly de- 
teriorate from its claim to genuine comedy. The 
performance was, on the whole, respectable,— 
perhaps as much so as anything we have yet wit- 
nessed at those misscalled “great houses.” The 
April of Dowton was a beautifui piece of acting, 
being natural and hearty. The Nicholas Rue of 
Blanchard was very well as the representation of 
a tottering old man, but beyond that it has no 
claim. Mr. Blanchard plays the Welchman 
Fluellen and the cunning Nicholas Rue just as 
though they were the same characters. Mr. Brin- 
dal did well as Greville. Would this gentleman 
but determine to feel his part more, and feel also 
confidence in himself, it would be the better for 
him. He appears always afraid (and it arises, 
doubtless, from a sensitive taste) of oversteppin 
the correct line, and, consequently, does not al- 
ways act up to it. We were sorry to see Miss 
Phillips in the character of Mrs. Greville. 

The Coriolanus of Macready has not attracted. 
Those who remember Kemble, sigh when they 
see Macready, as those used to sigh at Kemble 
who remembered, or said they remembered, Gar- 
rick. It is, however, certain that Coriolanus is 
not Mr. Macready’s happiest effort. His passion 
was too waspish, and his scorn too bitter. Irrita- 
bility appeared to be the ruling characteristic of 
the man, and not the dignity of pride. Mrs. Slo- 
man, as Volumnia, was particularly noisy, and 
took very long steps—as tragedy queens doubtless 
should. Mrs. Lovell, as Virginia, looked and 
acted like anything but the wife of the noble 
Roman. The part of the Lady Valeria was per- 
formed by pretty Miss Lee. 

Drury Lane has been much better filled than 
previously, though it is still not uncommon to 
see an almost empty house at the commencement. 
Covent Garden has been well attended, Gustavus 
having decidedly proved a great attraction. 

We are compelled to omit any notice of the 
minors this month ; they are all doing well; the 
Victoria in particular. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Tue Royat Sociery.—Hts Royal Highness 
the President, in delivering the annual address, 
observed that his late Majesty, through Sir Robert 
Peel, then secretary of state, placed at the Socie- 
ty’s disposal two gold medals, of the value of fifty 
guineas. Mr. Chantrey, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, was appointed to prepare a 
design for the die. Either from delicacy, or that 
procrastination for which the late President of 
the R.A. was so remarkable, the design was never 
furnished, although it was a frequent and favour- 
ite theme of conversation with him. It was, 
moreover, found that no funds had been placed at 
the disposal of the Society’s treasurer to defray 
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Proceedings 


the expense of the medals. Owing to these and 
other canses, they had not been completed when 
the demise of his late Majesty took place. Under 
such circumstances, his royal Highness, as the 
president of the Society, deemed it to be his duty 
to suggest a suspension of any future award of the 
royal medals, until the opinion of his present 
Majesty, through his legal advisers, was ascer- 
tained. That inquiry terminated in the most 
satisfactory manner; and steps were immediately 
afterwards taken to redeem all the pledges made 
by George IV. to the Royal Society. Mr. Wyon 
has executed a die, having on the obverse the 
head of his present gracious Majesty, the patron 
of the Society, and on the reverse the celebrated 
statue of Newton at Cambridge. The medal 
struck from this die is remarkable for its boldness 
and depth, and delicacy of finish. Ten medals of 
the foundation of George IV. had been awarded 
to the following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was owing the 
developement of the atomic theory: although at 
the eleventh hour, it was gratifying to know that 
he was acknowledged as its author both at home 
and abroad. To Mr. Ivory the second of these 
medals was awarded. This gentleman was the 
first English te her who introduced to this 
country the beautiful and refined discoveries of 
La Place, La Grange, and other foreign astrono- 
mers. To Sir H. Davy and Dr. Wollaston med- 
als were awarded, as testimonies of the high 
sense the Royal Society entertained of their dis- 
tinguished services in science. The same hon- 
orary reward was voted to Professor Struve, for 
his researches respecting double stars; and to 
Professor Encke, the greatest, perhaps, of modern 
astronomical calculators, and the discoverer of 
the comet which bears his name. The medals 
for 1829 and 1830 were awarded to Sir C. Bell, 
Professor Mitchterlicht, and Sir D. Brewster. 
The medals on the foundation of his present 
Majesty are to be awarded annually, as the oth- 
ers ; certain rules and regulations for their distri- 
bution have been submitted to the King, and 
received his sanction. Astronomy, physiology, 
geology and mineralogy, physics, mathematics, 
and lastly, chemistry; are the sciences which 
come within the scope of these regulations. The 
medals for the present year are awarded to Prof. 
De Candolle, of Genoa, for his work on vegetable 
physiology; and to Sir J. Herschel, for his on 
double stars. 





Roya Society or LireraTurE.—Mr. Ham- 
ilton read an extract from a letter from Sir W. 
Gell, mentioning the arrival of Mr. Wilkinson in 
Italy, on his way home from his long sojourn in 
Egypt, and announcing a fact of great interest to 
the philosophical inquirer. Mr. W. had procured 
means to ascend the famous statue of Memnon, 
the musical wonder of more than two thousand 
years, and the subject of so much ingenious spec- 
ulation. And he had discovered that all these 
learned theories were like that of the different 
effect between live and dead fish in a vessel brim- 
full of water, i. e. without the fact on which to 
raise the hypothesis. In short, Memnon has not 
emitted sounds in consequence of the rays of the 
sun falling in any direction upon his morning 
head ; but in his mighty breast there is inlaid a 
senorous stone, and by it a concealed niche in 
which was placed a maa with an iron rod to 
strike the stone, which consequently emitted 
those mysterious and priestly sounds which helped 
to uphold the solar adoration, and the wonder of 
an ignorant and idolatrous people! The statue 
itself had been broken, probably by Cambyses, 
and afterwards repaired ; but the secret was taken 
good care of. 
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Socrety or ANnTIQUARIES.—Mr. Kempe ex- 
hibited a carved figure of Sir John Falstaff, which 
formerly graced the door-post of the Boar’s-head, 
in Eastcheap; whence it was removed about 
fifty years since, when the house was shut up: 
the costume bespoke the time of Charles the 
Second. It is said that a figure of Prince Henry 
was attached to the other door-post. Also coins 
of Vespasian and Julia Augusta, found among 
other Rome remains in Eastcheap. Part of a 
second communication was read from Mr. Bruce, 
on the history of the Court of Star-Chamber, from 
the reign of Henry the Fi‘th, the period at which 
his communication of last year closed. ‘This 
court seems to have attained the height of its 
sway in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In 
previous reigns some acts of parliament were 
passed to curb the royal prerogative in the privy 
council, though they appear to have been little 
noticed ; but in Henry the Seventh’s reign an act 
was passed, confirming and establishing the juris- 
diction of the court, and the influence of the 
crown was predominant. Many accused persons 
purchased their peas at a heavy rate, “his 
highness taking the matter into his own hands,” 
whenever any money was to be made by the busi- 
ness; and several entries were quoted of jag 
sums paid “‘ for his highness’s pardon,” “ his high- 
ness’s good word, or good offices,” in such and 
such matters. Some few, however, did not 
choose to ruin themselves and their families, and 
endured the persecution of this arbitrary court, 
and the durance vile of the Tower, until the king’s 
death, when they were discharged. 

Royat Society oF Epinspurcu.—On Mon- 
day last, Dr. Hibbert read before the Royal Socie- 
ty his description of the limestone bed of Burdie- 
house, about four miles to the south of Edinburgh, 
which forms an inferior bed of the coal measures 
in the neighbourhood of Loanhead. This lime- 
stone was shown to differ materially from the 
common carboniferous limestone of marine origin, 
and to form a species of deposit hitherto unde- 
scribed by geological writers, being not of a ma- 
rine but of a fluviatile character. While proofs 
were thus adduced that the limestone bed of Bur- 
diehouse indicated the existence of a lake, or of 
some fluviatile expanse, within which calcareous 
matter was elaborated, it was likewise explained 
that its animated tenants were fresh-water fish, 
resembling the Cyprinide. An interesting frag- 
ment of one of these fish, first discovered by Dr. 
Hibbert, was exhibited to the Society, which, in 
its entire state, could not have been less than a 
foot in length. There also appears to be in this 
deposit an immensity of very minute crustaceous 
and shell animals. tin species of the crustaceous 
kind Lord Greenock conceived to resemble the 
Cypris faba ; but there seems to be more than one 
description of these minute animals, which, like 
the Cypris, are referable to the Entomostraca of 
fresh-water lakes and marshes. 

Besides these animals, a remarkable variety of 
fossil plants, embedded in the limestone, were 
exhitited. similar to such as are discovered in coal- 
fields, and indicative of the vegetation of a tropi- 
cal country. Of these, the most abundant ap- 

ared to be the Sphenopteris affinis, first found 
“ Mr. Witham in the quarries of Gilmerton ; and 
another plant resembling the Lepidostrobus veria- 
bilis of Professor Lindley and Mr. Hutton ; but it 
is to be hoped that the more perfect specimens of 
this latter plant, which are to be found in the 
Burdiehouse limestone, may serve to decide its 
hitherto dubious botanical character. Mr. Wit- 
ham’s attention has been invited to this circum- 
stance, as well as to some other vegetable remains, 
apparently monocotyledonous. 
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[These were the principal results communicat- 
ed to the Royal Society relative to this most in- 
terestin acheter limestone. But a still more 
remarkable discovery has since taken place. On 
the morning after this communication was made, 
Dr. Hibbert, in company with Mr. Witham, re- 
visited the quarry, and in the course of this visit 
one of the workmen accidentally found inclosed 
in the fragment of the rock, a tooth an inch and a 
uarter in length, of a large reptile evidently re- 
erable to the Saurian order} this relic being in 
the most beautiful state of preservation, and her 
ing an enamel shining as if perfectly fresh. It 
was also observed that the limestone abounded 
with substances resembling coprolites, which 
gave encouragement to the expectation that many 
more remains of these Saurian animals will turn 
up during the process of quarrying. On this ac- 
count we cannot refrain trom recommending to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, or to the patrons 
of the College Museum, that every encourage- 
ment should be given to the labourers of Burdie- 
house quarry, to preserve in a state as entire as 
possible any further relics of this kind, which 
= be discovered during the process of quarrying. 
his discovery is one of the most important 
which has lately been made in geology. It refers 
the existence of reptiles, allied more or less to 
the crocodile, to a period much earlier than has 
been generally supposed by geologists, and at the 
same time shows that these animals must have 
existed coeval perhaps with the very earliest veg- 
etable state of our globe. 

We cannot close these remarks without con- 
gratulating the student of natural history upon 
the discovery of a deposit of such interest as that 
of the Burdiehoiise limestone. It is not to ‘be 
exceeded in importance by any other ossiferous 
bed which has yet been described, and it gives 
new features to the striking geology of the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh.] 





Parts AcapEemy oF ScieNcE.—Hydrophobia. 
—M. Buisson has written tothe Paris Academy 
of Science, to claim as his a small treatise on hy- 
drophobia, addressed to the Academy so far back 
as 1823, and signed with a singie initial. The 
case referred to in that treatise was his own; the 
particulars, and the mode of cure adopted, were 
as follow :— 

He had been called to visita woman who, for 
three days, was said to be suffering under this dis- 
ease. She had the usual symptoms—constriction 
of the throat, inability to swallow, abundant se- 
cretion of saliva, and foaming at the mouth. 
Her neighbours said that she had been bitten by a 
mad dog about forty days before. At her own 
urgent entreaties she was bled, and died a few 
hours after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with 
blood, incautiously cleansed them with a towel 
which had been used to wipe the mouth of the 
ete. He then had an ulceration upon one of 

is fingers, yet thought it sufficient to wash off 
the saliva, that adhered, with a little water. The 
ninth day after, being in his cabrislet, he wis 
suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, and one, 
still greater, in his eyes. The saliva was con- 
tinually pouring into his mouth ; the impression 
of a current of air, the sight of brilliant bodies, 
gave him a painful sensation ; his body appeared 
to him so light, that he felt as though he could 
leap toa prodigious height ; he experienced, he 
said, a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals 
and inanimate bodies. Finally, he drank with 
difficulty, and the sight of water was still more 
distressing to him than the pain in his throat. 
These symptoms recurred every five minutes, and 
it appeared to him as though the pain commenced 
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in the affected finger, and extended thence up to the 
shoulder. 

From the whole of the symptoms he judged 
himself affected with hydrophobia, and resolved 
to terminate his life by stifling himself in a vapour 
bath. Having entered one for this purpose, he 
caused the heat to be raised to 42° (107° 36’ Fah.) 
when he was equally surprised and delighted to 
find himself free of all complaint. He left the 
bathing-room well, dined heartily, and drank more 
than usual. Since thit time, he says, he has 
treated in the same manner more than eighty 
ares bitten, in four of whom the symptoms 

ad declared themselves, and in no case has he 
failed except in that of one child, seven years old, 
who died in the bath. 

The mode of treatment he recommends is, that 
the person bit should take a certain number of 
vapour baths (commonly called Russian), and 
should induce, every night, a violent perspiration, 
by wrapping himself in flannels and covering him- 
self with a feather bed ; the traspiration is favour- 
ed by drinking freely of a warm decoction of sar- 
saparilla. He declares, so convinced is he of the 
efficacy of this mode of treatment, that he will 
suffer himself to be inoculated with the diszase. 
As a proof of the utility of copious and continued 
perspiration, he relates the following anecdote :— 
A relative of the musician Grétry was bitten by 
a mad dog, at the same time with many other per- 
sons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, 
feeling the first symptoms of the disease, he took 
to dancing, night and day, saying, that he wished 
to die gaily.--He recovered. 

M. Soiamn also cites the old stories of dancin 
being a remedy for the bite of a tarantula; an 
draws the attention to the fact, that the animals 
in whom this madness is most frequently found to 
develope itself spontaneously, are dogs, wolves 
and foxes, which never perspise. 

[Literary and Scientific Institutions—The 
number of members of the literary and scientific 
societies of the metropolis is not short of 10,100. 
Taking them in the numerical order of their 
constituency, the list will stand thus :—Zoological 
2,446; Horticultural, 1,875; Royal Society of 
Arts, 1,000; Royal Institution, 758; Royal Socie- 
ty, 750; Geological, 700; Linnzan, 600; Asiatic, 
560 ; Geographical, 520; Astronomical, 320; An- 
tiquarian, 300 ; Royal Society of Literature, 271; 
—10,100 bers. The s constitutin 
the London Medical, Westminster Medica 
Medico-Chirurgical, Medico-Botanical, Phren- 
ological, and Entomological Societies remain to be 
added ; and with these, the members of the Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons, and of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. Their united con- 
stituency cannot be short of 1,700 persons. Next 
follow the London, Southwark, Russell, Western, 
and Marylebone Institutions, whose proprietary 
and yearly subscribers may be estimated at 1,500 
Here are in the whole 13,300 individuals, support- 
ing 26 associations in London, founded for the 
po purpose of promoting the interests of learn- 
ing and science, and difftising useful knowledge. 
And, for the immediate benefit of the operative 
class, the metropolis possessess a Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, which is said to have 1,000 members.] 





—— 


VARIETIES. 


THERE will be five eclipses in the ensuing year, 
three of the sun, and two of the moon, the whole 
of which, with the exception of a partial eclipse 
of the moon on the 16th of December, will be in- 
visible here. Mercury may be seen near the 
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western horizon, soon after sunset, about March 
11, July 8, and November 2, and eastward before 
sunrise, about April 25, August 23, and Decem- 
ber 11. Venus will shine with her greatest bright- 
ness November 14, when she will exhibit a phase 
like the moon when five days old. Mars will 
present very gg telescopic appearances, 
as will Jupiter. The latter, with his belts and 
satellites, will be beautiful in January, February, 
September, October, November, and December. 
The changes in Saturn’s ring will be seen during 
the first half of the year. Of the eclipses invisi- 
ble here, one is a tota! eclipse of the moon on the 
2ist of June, and an eclipse of the sun, which, in 
South Carolina, will be nearly total. 





Sir John Herschel.—The long-projected voyage 
of Sir John Herschel to the southern hemisphere 
is at length proceeded in. A ship, which has re- 
cently ssiles for the Cape of Good Hope, with 
General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the new governor 
of that colony, on >oard, carries at the same time 
another illustrious freight in the person of our 
distinguished astronomer. To the learned of all 
countries the voyage of our astronomer may be 
regarded as an event of unusual interest: but on 
more genera] grounds, it ought to be scarcely less 
so to every lover of his kind. To the sincere and 
enlightened philanthropist it may afford matter 
for proud and consoling reflection, to consider this 
philosopher—this emissary from European civili- 
zation—tranquilly seated in Africa, at the farther 
extremity of that barbarous and inhospitable con- 
tinent,—and nightly—in what was formerly a 
howling desert, only tenanted by the tiger and the 
hyena, or by the wandering savage, scarcely more 
humanized—pursuing undisturbed his high inves- 
tigations. It is at some Cistance from Cape 
Town, and in the centre of an extensive plain, 
that the fine observatory of the Cape is situated. 
Thither we cannot help ‘ollowing in imagination 
our distinguished countryman, and endeavourin 
to conceive the enthusiasm with which he will 
there first, with the aid of his powerful telescopes, 
range over the southern sky, so singular in its 

eneral aspect, and so interesting even to the un- 
earned observer. The great constellation of the 
Ship—the Cross of the South—the Clouds of Ma- 
gellan—the frequent spaces of total blackness— 
all those remarkable features of that firmament, 
with which he has been hitherto acquainted from 
description only, will be successively surveyed 
and examined by him with that pure and elevated 
sentiment of intellectual delight, which a man of 
science and imagination only can know. It is 
said, we know not with what truth, that, before 
returning to Europe, Sir John Herschel wili also 
visit the neighbouring island of Mauritius. We 
trust that, long before he does so, the political 
sturm that still agitates that little colony will have 
settled into peace. But, however this may be, 
he may rest assured of meeting there, no less than 
at the Cape, with a most honourable and atten- 
tive reception from men of all parties; nor do we 
know any country where the deference and con- 
sideration due to high talents and attainments 
will be more willingly conceded to him. He will 
find there such facilities for observation as a small 
observatory, recently established, but already well 
and carefully appointed, is fitted to afford; and 
the presence of an ingenious and acute observer 
to aid him in his researches, 





Fisheries.—The report of the Committee to in- 
quire into the British Channel Fisheries have been 
published. ‘The Committee regret that they have 
to report that the fisheries and the various inter- 
ests connected with them are in a very depressed 

tate, that they appear to have been gradually 
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sinking since the peace in 1815, and more rapid- 
ly during the last nine or ten years ; and that the 
capital employed does not yield a profitable re- 
turn, while the number of vessels and boats, as 
well as of men and boys employed , is much dimin- 
ished ; and the fishermen and their families, who 
formerly were maintained by their industry, and 
enabled to pay rates and taxes, are now in a great- 
er or less degree dependent upon the r-rates 
for support. The observations of the Committee 
are confined to such places on the coast as he be- 
tween Yarmouth and Cornwall. The Committee 
ascribe this falling off to the following causes, 
which they consider immediately susceptible of 
remedy, viz., the large quantity of foreign-caught 
fish, illegally imported and sold in the London 
market; and the great decrease and comparative 
scarcity of fish in the Channel. It is stated, that 
for a long time past, and up to the present period, 
the fishermen from Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
other places in France, have been accustomed to 
fish with large fleets of fishing-vessels upon the 
Kent and Sussex coasts, frequently within half a 
league of the shore, and sometimes nearer, and in 
the bays and shallow waters, in which it is par- 
ticularly necessary for the preservation of the 
brood of fish that such as frequent those waters 
during the breeding season should not be disturb- 
ed, or their young destroyed before they have at- 
tained maturity—and that the French vessels are 
superior to ourown. The scarcity of fish in the 
Channel, they are of opinion, has been occasioned 
by the great destruction of the spawn and brood 
of fish, consequent upon the non-observance of the 
laws which at present exist as to their preservation, 
which, they are of opinion, should be altered and 
amended. The Committee recommend that fish- 
carts should be exempt from the payment of tolls. 





In a return lately laid before the Court of East 
India Proprietors, the exp:nses incurred by the 
people of India for embassies to the Court of Per- 
sia during the last thirty-eight years are made to 
amount to nearly a million sterling. The follow- 
ing are the names of the persons so employed, the 
salaries received, and the expenses they incurred. 
We give the sum total received by each envoy, 
including salary and expenses, Captain Sir J. 
Malcolm, 1799, 111,9631.; Mr. Manestry, 1804, 
105,7911.; Sir H. Jones, 1807, 168,5351.; Briga- 
dier-General J. Malcolm, 1808, 220,3501.; Sir 
Gore Ouseley, 1810, 141,1661.; Mr. H. Ellis, 1813, 
250001.; Mr. Morier, 1814, 22,0701.; Mr. E. Wil- 
lock, 1816, 48,6731.; Colonels Macdonald and 
Campbell, 160,0081.—making in all 977,0610. 





Government Annuities.—The amount of annu- 
ities granted by the commissionsrs for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, and expired since the 
year 1823, is as follows:—From 23d November 
1820, to 5th January, 1833, there were granted 
3025 annuities, to the amount of 213,9961. 13s. for 
the sum of 1,714,230. 15s. 5d.; from 23d Novem- 
ber, 1829, to 5th January, 1833, the number of 
expired annuities was 216, to the amount of 19,- 
4331. 0s. 6d.; for the sum of 94,7991. 13s. 6d.; and 
the amount remaining, 5th January, 1833, was 
2809 annuities,to the amount of 194,563). 12s. 
6d., for the sum of 1,619,4311. Is. 11d. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Raphael’s Remains.—This discovery has been 
already briefly alluded to in the daily journals. 
The following particulars are from a letter written 
by Signor 'Thibby to M. Quatremére de Quincy :— 
It is well known that the Academy of St. Luke, 
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as the academy of painting is called at Rome, has 
been for a century in the habit of showing a skull, 
which they pretend to be that of Raphael. The 
circumstance of the Academy’s possessing it was 
explained by saying, that when Carlo Maratti em- 
ployed Nardini to produce a bust of the artist for 
the Pantheon, he had contrived to open the tomb 
of the great artist, and extract the skull, to serve 
as a model for the sculptor’s labours. Consider- 
able doubts, however, were cast on the authen- 
ticity of the skull, and an authentic document, 
discovered about two years back, clearly proved 
the cranium to have belonged not to Raphael, but 
to Don Desiderlo de Adintorio, founder of the 
Society of the Virtuosi of the Pantheon, in 1542. 
This society, in consequence, claimed the head 
of its founder from the Academy of St. Luke, 
which indignantly resisted the claim, and upheld 
the skull in its possession to have been veritably 
that of Raphael The society of Virtuosi, after 
some delay and consideration, summoned the chief 
members of the Painting Academy, to aid in the 
search after the tomb and remains of Raphael 
d@’Urbino. Taking as their guide the descriptions 

iven by Vassari, in his Lives of Raffaello and 

orenzetto, the commission of research began their 
explorations by excavating the earth under the 
statne of the Virgin in the Pantheon. Nor was 
it long before they were stopped by a piece of ma- 
sonry, in the form of a grave. Sinking through 
this for about a foot and a half, they found a void ; 
and supposing, with justice, this to be the deposi- 
tory which they sought, it was opened in all so- 
lemnity, before the chief magistrates and person- 
ages of Rome. When the surface was cleared, a 
coffin displayed itself, with a skeleton extended 
within, covered over with a slight coat of dust 
and rubbish, formed in part by the garments and 
the lid of the coffin, that had mouldered. It was 
evident that the tomb had never been opened, and 
consequently, that the skull, possessed and shown 
by the Academy of St. Luke, was spurious. But 
the dispute was forgotten in the interest and en- 
thusiasm excited = the discovery of the true and 
entireremains. The first care was to gather upthe 
dust and the skeleton, in order to their being replac- 
ed in anew mausoleum. Amid the mouldering frag- 
ments of the coffin, which was of pine wood, and 
adorned with paintings, were found a steletta of 
iron, being a kind of spur, with which Raphael 
had been decorated by Leo X., some buttons and 
fibula. Pieces of the argil of the Tiber showed 
that the waters of the river had penetrated into 
the tomb. The sepulchre had, nevertheless, been 
carefully built up, the chief cause of the good 
state of preservation in which the skeleton was 
found. On the 15th of September, the surgeons 
proceeded to examine the skeleton, which was 
declared to be of masculine sex, and of small di- 


mensions, measuring seven palms, five ounces, | « 


and three minutes, (five feet, two inches, three 
lines French measure). In the skull. which has 
been moulded, may be traced the lineaments of 
Raphael, as painted in his School of Athens; the 
neck long, the arm and breast delicate, the hollow 
of the right arm marked by the apophyss, a pro- 
jection of a bone, caused by incessant working 
with the pencil. The limbs were stout in ap- 
pearance ; and strange to say, the larynx was in- 
tact and still flexible. he Marquis Biondi, 
’ President of the Archeological Society, enumerat- 
ed the proofs and circumstances, showing this 
to be the tomb and body of Raphael, in the pres- 
ence of all the learned and celebrated in Rome. 
He asked, was there a doubt in any one’s mind 
as to their identity? Not one was found to ques- 
tion it. In the disposing of the remains, the will 
of Raphael was consulted, and his wishes again 
followed. They are to be replaced in a leaden 





coffin, and more solidly entombed in the same 
spot where they were found. From the 20th to 
the 24th, the remains were exposed to the Roman 
public, whose enthusiasm and tears may be im- 
agined by those who know them. The 18th of 
October is fixed for the great artist’s second fu- 
neral,on which occasion the Pantheon wasto be 
brilliantly illuminated.—Athenaum. 


Raphael’s Tomb.—Camuccini had a commis- 
sion to take a sketch ofthe tomb, at the moment 
the remains were found, which was afterwards to 
be lithographed : he received at the same time 
an exclusive privilege. It chanced that Horace 
Vernet, who was present, wished also to take 
a sketch of the scene. The director of the un- 
dertaking, Fabris, prevented this, with the re- 
mark, that, with the exception of Camuccini, no 
one was to be allowed to make a sketch. Vernet 
was surprised, collected himself immediately, 
gave up his pencil and paper, and coolly inquired 
whether it would be allowed to give a sketch 
from memory. Certainly, wasthe reply. Vernet 
retired, and, between the hours of twelve and 
six, executed a charming oil painting of the tomb, 
at the moment the remains were discovered, with 
so much correctness, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive that it was done purely from recollec- 
tion. The high personages who were present are 
to be recognized at a glance. He had a stone 
worked under his own eye; but no sooner had it 
gone to the press, than it was seized by the au- 
thorities, together with the original. Vernet 
wrote a letter directly to the French Chargé d’- 
Affaires, in which he stated, that if both the ar- 
ticles were not instantly returned to him, he 
would have the whole affair asserted in the Moni- 
teur. His idea, that art could not be monopo- 
lized like salt and tobacco, became general. The 
Chargé d’Affaires took the letter to the Cardinal- 
Minister for foreign affairs, and the injured artist 
received back his property, Vernet, who consid- 
ered Camuccini as the author of, or participator 
in, an order which was disapproved of by the 
higher authorities, tore the painting he had made 
in two, and sent it to him with a bitter letter, 
stating that he had no intention of injuring his 
interests. Camuccini had the picture skillfully 
joined together and sent back to Vernet, with an 
able answer, in which he gave up all claim to 
monopoly in works of art. Since this affair, any 
artist is permitted to take drawings of Raphael’s 

rave, and publish them, but Camuccini’s sketch 
oe not appeared.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


The “ Tribune ” has published a table, show- 
ing the number of actions and condemnatiors 
which the Paris press has had to support since the 
Ordonnance of August 2, 1830, by which all pro- 

dings « d were quashed, and all con- 
demnations remitted. The following are the re- 
sults :—Tribune, 86 actions, 17 condemnations ; 
Révolution, 32 actions, 11 condemnations ; Quoti- 
dienne, 17 actions, 12 condemnations ; Gazette de 
France, 18 actions, eight condemnations ; Cari- 
cature, seven actions, four condemnations ; Cou- 
rier Francais, one action, one condemnation; 
Journal du Commerce, one; Messager, two; 
and Temps, four actions ; but no condemnations ; 
various petty journals and publications, 120 ac- 
tions, 43 condemnations ; various societies, public 
criers, &c., 65 actions, 21 condemnations ; the 
Viscount Chateaubriand, Sosthenes, de Laroche- 
fouc: uld, and other authors, 39 actions, 17 con- 
demnations. Total number of actions, 411 ; of 
condemaations, 143 ; aggregate term of imprison- 
ment resulting from the 143 condemnations, 65 
years two months ; and amount of fines, with 
costs, &c., 301,555f. 55c. 
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Amongst the objects landed from the Luxor, 
now at Rouen, is a sarcophagus, the property of 
the officers of the vessel, who took advantage of 
their residence in Upper Egypt to search for an- 
tiquities, and discovered this fine specimen at the 
bottom of a shaft in the form of a well, 125 feet 
deep, arched over with brick, and filled with earth 
and stones, and which led to two chambers, the 
second of which contained the sarcophagus. It 
is in basalt, and is covered inside and outside with 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, At the bottom is 
sculptured a human figure lying on the back, 
which is also represented, in profile, on the top of 
the lid or covering. All the sculpture is in the 
most perfect state of preservation. According to 
the conjectures of M. Champollion, this was the 
tomb of Queen Unknas, wife of Amasis, and daugh- 
ter of Psammeticus II., whose crown was usurped 
by Amasis. This monument, as well as many 
others, was violated on the invasion of Egypt by 
the Persians under Combyses. In forcing off the 
lid, the Persians broke one of the corners of the 
sarcophagus with a lever made of sycamore wood, 
which was still found with it, though between two 
and three thousand years have elapsed since it 
was used for this profanation. Outside of the 
tomb there were likewise found some of the bones 
of the mummy, which, according to tradition, was 
burnt by the Persians, and some of these bones 
still retained traces of the gold with which the 
whole mummy was enveloped, small portions of 
which had escaped the effects of the fire. 


=== 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Forest Trees adapted for Plantations.—Orna- 
mental Oaks.—Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of beautiful hardy trees, which have been in- 
troduced into Britain during the last twenty or 
thirty years, many persons continue to plant their 

rks and pleasure-grounds with the commonest 
‘orest-trees, and, generally speaking, with those 
indigenons to the country. Some persons vindi- 
cate this practice by — that the native trees 
of a country are most suitable to it; but we might 
just as well refuse to grow pine-apples, because 
they do not spring up wild in our woods, as reject 
the brilliant tints of American forest-trees, be- 
cause nature has clothed ours in a more sombre 
livery. 

It is one of the most decided marks of civiliza- 
tion, and one of the greatest advantages of com- 
merce to be able to assemble, in one spot, luxuries 
from different parts of the world. The savage is 
compelled to build his hut of the logs which he 
has felled, and to live on the game which he has 
killed with his own hands, or on the fruits procur- 
— his own labour ; but the man living in civi- 
liz oe has the products of a dozen different 
nations on his breakfast-table. Foreign commo- 
dities have become necessary for our food, our 
furniture, and our clothing. Why then should 
foreign trees be banished from our pleasure- 
grounds ? 

The prejudice in favour of native productions is 
not, however, the only obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of foreign trees: many persons are ignorant 
of their beauty, and those who have heard them 
spoken of are perplexed by the nomenclature of a 
nurseryman’s catalogue, and are afraid of ordering 
trees designated by names which they do not un- 
derstand, or which, at best, convey no definite 
ideas to their mind. A descriptive catalogue is 
wanted, which should convey some idea of the 
tree in a few words added to its name: and the 
following pages are intended to supply, in some 


Every one who has been in America speaks 
with rapture of the beauty of an American forest 
in autumn}; the brilliant colours which the forests 
then assume are said to be almost dazzling, and 
most persons who have read a glowing descrip- 
tion of American scenery at this season would be 
glad to realize it in Britain in their own pleasure- 
grounds. This may now be very easily done, and 
at a very small expense. The beautiful reds of 
the American forests are principally produced by 
the oaks. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that nearly a hundred different species of oaks may 
now be procured in our nurseries, nearly all of 
which are perfectly hardy, and may be grown 
with as little care as the common oak (Quercus 
pedunculata) of the British forests. Above forty 
of these oaks are from America, and one of the 
most beautiful of them is the Quercus coccinea, 
or scarlet oak. This is a tall, handsome tree, 
growing about fifty feet high, the leaves of which 
take a most beautiful and brilliant scarlet in the au- 
tumn. These leaves are longer and narrower than 
those of the common oak, (they are about six 
inches long,) and hang on till near Christmas ; the 
branches generally spread gracefully on every 
side ; and the wood is remarkably hard, of a deep 
scarlet colour, and when polished as beautifully 
grained as mahogany. One of the finest scarlet 
oaks in England is at the Duke of Wellington’s 
seat at Strathfieldsaye. The laurel-leaved, or 
swamp oak (Quercus laurifolia,) has a very re- 
markable appearance, and ‘its wood is said to be 
very valuable. The Quercus cerris, or Turkey 
oak, is very handsome; and the Luccombe oak, 
one of the varieties of this species, is one of the 
most beautiful trees that can be imagined ; its 
branches droop most gracefully, and its leaves re- 
tain a deep shining green till they drop off in the 
spriag, but a very short time before the buds open 
again for the ensuing scason. Quercus rubra and 
Quercus palustris are both from North America 
and the leaves of Quercus rubra assume a beautiful 
red colour in theautumn. The leaves of Quercus 
palustris have more of a brownish tint than a 
pure red, and they are more “ey indented ; this 
tree is a very handsome one, and has a beautiful 
effect in a shrubbery. Quercus suber, the cork- 
tree, is very well worth cultivating for its curiosi- 
ty. It is, however, slow in growth, and seldom 
forms a handsome tree in this country. Two of 
the handsomest in England are in the Duke of 
Richmond’s pleasure-grounds at Goodwood. 
Quercus coccifera has prickly leaves like those of 
the holly; from this species is collected the 
kermes, or scarlet dye. Seoreen ilex is the ever- 
green oak. A remarkably large tree of this spe- 
cies is at Wilton, the seat of the Earl of Pem- 
broke. There is also a very fine ilex in the gar- 
den of Major Richardson, at Chichester; and an- 
other at Bargally, in Kirkcudbrightshire, in the 
West of Scotland. The leaves of the Quercus 
phellos are like those of a willow, and those of 
the Quercus castanea assume a yellow tint in au- 
tumn. The leaves of the variegated oak look like a 
sheet of silver in the sun : there is a very beautiful 
specimen of this tree at White Knights. One of 
the smallest oaks is the Mexicana (Quercus 
Mexicana,) which never exceeds two feet in 
length: and one of the largest the Quercitron 
(quercus tinctoria,) or black oak, generaily grows 
to above 100 feet. _—- others might be men- 
tioned, but the above will be sufficient to show 
the effect that may be produced in a plantation 
by oaks alone, and many other trees have as many 
varieties. All the oaks here described may be 
produced in almost any British Nursery, and most 
of them may be seen frowns at the nursery of 
Messrs. diges, at Hackney; at that of Mr. 





measure, this want as far as regards the oak. 





Young, at Milford, near Godalming ; at the Gold- 
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worth Nursery (Mr. Donald,) near Woking, Sur- 
rey ; and probably at many others. None of the 
trees are very expensive, and most of them grow 
freely. All that is requisite isto plant them at 
sufficient space apart to allow them room to grow, 
filling up the spaces between with common trees, 
which may be cut down for firewood, &c., as the 
finer sorts grow up.—Enaj. 


USEFUL ARTS, 


AT the Gallery of Practical Science, Nov.21, the 
large compound tempered steel magnet, brought 
lately to this country by the Count de Bredwalli 
arranged by M. Pixli, of Paris, was placed verti- 
cally, and made to revolve immediately beneath a 
fixed armature of soft iron, with a very long helix 
of copper, well wound round with silk. ater, 
being then exposed to its action, was rapidly 
decomposed by this large apparatus, first in a 
single tube, hydrogen being evolved from one wire 
connected with the copper helix, ending at one 
pole of the armature, whilst at the other end of 
the a helix oxygen was given off, the 
effects being precisely like those which occur 
when the elements of water are disunited by 
galvanic ge The mixed gases were then 
reconverted into water by the electric spark. 
Water was a second time decomposed, and the 
clements were received into two tubes, and it 
was observed that the proportions were as near as 
possible two to one, thus affording another proof 
of polar decomposition.—The next experiment 
was quite new in this country—viz., charging 
a Leyden phial with magneto-electricity. The 
truth of this was rendered very evident by the 
aid of a delicate electroscope, the gold leaves of 
which became quite divergent. Mr. Laxton ope- 
rated with the fine magnet constructed by him 
for the Gallery. It consists of a large compound 
steel-tempered magnet, arranged horizontally, and 
fixed, the armature, surrounded by copper wire 
covered with silk, being made to rotate. The appa- 
ratus excited the admiration of the scientific 
company present, not only for the splendour of 
the effects produced, but also from its fine me- 
chanical arrangement. It gave out most brilliant 
sparks, powerful shocks, heated a platinum wire 
of great thickness red-hot, and decomposed water ; 
but the experiment was not quite so complete in 
charging the Leyden jar as in the instance of 
that obtained from Pixli’s instrument, although 
a doubt was entertained that it had equal capa- 

ilities. 


Paper from Rotten Wood.—M. Brard, in a 
letter to the Royal Academy of Bordeaux, reports 
some successful experiments which he has made 
in fortning a coarse paper from the rotten wood of 
the Pinus maritima, which abounds in the Al 
and the Pyrenees. Although unsized, it could be 
written upon; and, when several sheets were 
pasted together, it formed as solid and as light a 
pasteboard as that in common use, and quite as 
— for bookbinding.—Moléon’s Recueil Indus- 
triel. 


Sir Humphry Davy’s Safety Lamp.—A new 
attempt has recently been made in the public 
journals to detract from the confidence and repu- 
tation of the safety lamp by the ostentatious in- 
troduction of one which professes to give additi- 
onal security. When the professions of interested 
manufacturers are placed in competition with the 
high claims of Sir Humphry Davy, combined 
with those of his liberal and enlightened friends 
and successors, amongst whom must be named 
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Professor Faraday, Dr. Paris, Messrs. Brande, 
Pepys, Allen, &c., who, instead of upholding an 
invention possessing ideal claims to merit, would 
most anxiously recognize and acknowledge any 
improvements which rendered additional security ; 
and when these professions came out unsanction- 
ed by any of these names, it were scarcely 
necessary that any allusion need be made to its 
claims; but as they are put forth with the sem- 
blance of scientific improvements. it may not be 
amiss to point out the Sources of failure where it 
has occurred, to vindicate the confidence which 
has so Jong and justly been reposed in the Davy 
lamp. That the principle is scientifically and 
practically perfect is as true as that, whenever 


i, | accidents have occurred, these have been occasion- 


ed solely through the incomplete wormanship of 
the lamp, or the want of care at the time of using 
it. No one who has seen the slovenly manner in 
which the lamps are turned out of the hands of 
the manufacturer, can deny that in the very im- 
perfect manner in which they are soldered consists 
a great source of their failure ; whilst those who 
have seen the lamps distributed to the workmen 
for daily use, where the coal, in a minute state of 
division, is seen adhering to all parts of the gauze, 
and which, when ignited, must necessarily com- 
municate ignition to the surrounding atmosphere, 
need not look farther for the origin of those 
fatalities which have certainly occurred where the 
lamp has been employed. Another circumstance 
anust also be taken into consideration : that the 
lamp is intended solely as a warning when the 
damp is present, whereas miners have frequently 
been known to continue their operations with 
the gas in the interior in a state of active ignition. 
The insecurity of the lamp, from the incomplete 
state in which it is turned out by the manufactur- 
er, might have been obviated had Sir Humphry 
Davy secured to himself the proprietary by patent, 
the neglect of which was, in his subsequent life, 
a considerable source of regret to himself and 
scientific friends. 


Clarification of Oils.—The agent employed for 
clarifying oils of various kinds is heat, applied 
through the medium of steam, or boiling water, in 
any suitable apparatus. The oil is to be put intoa 
tin-kettle, which fits into a a tae other boiler, 
by means of which it may surrounded with 
boiling water, or steam. A close cover is to be 
fitted on to the tin kettle, and openings are made 
for supplying water and oil, and also for the 
placing of a safety valve. Oil kept at a mode- 
rate heat in this way will be clarified in a few 
hours, a portion of the foreign matter rising in 
serum, and the other portion precipitating. The 
great advantage of this proceedure is, that it can 
be followed at all times and seasons, whilst the 
refining of oil by exposure to air and the direct 
rays of the sun is restricted to fine weather, and a 
limited portion of the year. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


Kent.—We have been favoured by our corre- 
spondent with the subjoined further particulars 
relative to the vessel discovered imbedded in the 
earth at New Romney :—“ The earth being now 
removed, the shape and form of the vessel is seen, 
and by admeasurement is found to be in length 
fifty-four feet, and in width twenty-four feet, 
clinker built, and trenail fastened, having had 
only one mast, and built after the manner of the 
Grecian vessels. Several skulls of horned ani- 
mals have been found, supposed to be of the ante- 





lope, with various bones both of the brute and 
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Provincial 


human species. Several pieces of , still re- 
taining the smell of tar, have been found; from 
the length of time the vessels must have been 
sunk, the fact seems incredible. Many of the 
timbers are solid, and when cut with a saw appear 
as firm as newly-used wood. Curiosity is so 

atly excited, that persons are daily flocking 
rom all parts to inspect the vessel. Among the 
numerous visiters were noticed one of the judges 
of the law, and Professor Coleman, of the Veteri- 
nary College, London. The stage-coach was 
drawn off the road to the spot to afford the pas- 
sengers a sight of this piece of antiquity.” Our 
correspondent, in tracing a very ancient chrono- 
logical account of events which have occurred in 
the neighbourhood, discovered the following 
written in old English :— In the month of Octo- 
ber, in the reign of King Henry III. dated 1250, 
the sea flowing twice without ebbe, made so 
horrible a noyse, that it was heard a great way 
into the lands. Besides this, in a darke night, 
the sea seemed to be on a light with fire, and the 
waves to fight one with another, so that the mari- 
ners were not able to save their shippes ; and to 
omitte to seake for other, and in one Haven, 
called Hureburne, besides small vessels, three 
noble and famous shippes were swallowed up of 
the waves; and at Winchelsea, besides cottages 
for salte, and fishermen’s houses, bridges, and 
milles, above 330 houses in that towne, with cer- 
tain churches, through the violent rising of the 
sea, were drowned.” This possibly may allude to 
the time when the small vessel now found was 
imbedded, as the sewer where she was discovered 
was formerly, and is to this day, called the 
Haven.—Kent Herald. 


Lancashire.— The Bobbin Net Manufacture.— 
This is a branch of manufacture nearly new. It 
began in 1611, and by 1831 it employed in its 
inachinery, and in the various subsidiary processes 
connected with it. about 211,000 persons, had 
attracted capital to the extent of 2,310,0001., and 
produced manufactured goods to the amount of 
3,417,7002., out of a raw material. costing origin- 
ally about 150,0002. While it has generally in- 
creased the population of several manufacturing 
towns, it has spread employment over the country 
more than any other business of the same abso- 
lute extent. Of the 4500 machines which it 
employs, about 1000 belong to persons who work 
them themselves, and who thus unite the charac- 
ter of journeymen with that of master in the same 
individual. In the two years previous to that of 
1831, wages had fallen considerably, from the 
competition in the market, and from the unavoid- 
able transfer of the manufacture to other coun- 
tries. The same causes have continued to ope- 
rate to the present time, and Mr. Felkin estimates 
the capital now employod in the trade to be 
1,932,0001., and the number of hands 159,300. 
Meanwhile, by improved processes, the number of 
yards of net made in the latter period exceeded 
that made in the former by 7,000,000—being, in 
1831, 23,400,000 square yards, and in 1833, 30,- 
771,000. It would appear that about three- 
fourths of the goods manufactured are exported. 
France has begun the manufacture for herself, 
and any body who has been at Calais must have 
heard of the number of English workmen em- 
ose in that frontier town in this particular 

nch of business, which employs 600 machines. 
The machines employed altogether in the north 
of France amount to about 1600. 


Newcastle.—The large bell, recently cast at 
the manufactory of Messrs. Hawks and Co., and 
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factory and fixed. Its wary 2 is 8064lb., being 
only 336lb. below the great bell of St. Paul’s. the 
weight of which is 84001b. It may not be irrele- 
vant, however, to state that these are small when 
ut in comparison with others; the great bell of 
Be. Peter’s in Rome weighs 18,607Ib. ; that in the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence weighs 17,000Ib., 
and is fixed at a height of 275 feet from the 
round; the “Great Tom” of Christ Church, 
xford, weighs 17,000lb., and that of Lincoln 
9894lb. 





The Fossil Tree at Craigleith.—Another 
fossil tree of large dimensions has been discov- 
ered at Cragleith Quarry. About twelve feet of 
it have been laid bare. It still preserves the cy- 
lindrical form, but, if any thing, rather seems to 
increase in diameter. It is certainly the most 
magnificent object of the kind that has hitherto 
been seen in this country. Its structure is in 
some parts very much contorted, and even nearly 
obliterated, yet a great part of the whole, as far as 
the fragments detached from the upper extremity 
have yet been examined, is preserved in the 
greatest state of perfection. 


The Shawl Manufacture.—There are now not 
less than 50,000 artisans engaged throughout Scot- 
land in the mangfacture of shawls from Cashmere 
or the Thibet goat. The yarn, however, for this 
purpose, is at present obtained from France. 





Ancient Coin.—As some men were clearing a 
pool near the Rectory, at Stretton, in this coun- 
ty, of the mud, which had been accumulating for 
many years, they found a silver groat, of Richard 
III., in tolerable preservation, though it evidently 
has been clipped round the edge. On the ob- 
verse is theeffigy peculiar to the coins of the 
monarch, with the style nearly obliterated, “ Ri- 
card. Di. Gr. Rex. Ang]. Z France ;” and on the 
reverse a cross with three pellets, not conjoined 
in each center quarter. On the outer circle is 
the legend, ‘“‘ Pos Devm Adivtorem Mevm ;” and 
on the inner circle, ‘‘ Civiti London.” 

There has been recently pe ~ Thorpe, 
by the machine in the employ of the Norwich and 
Lowestoft Navigation Company, an ancient sword, 
which, from its scimsitar-tike form and general 
character, has excited some curiosity and inter- 
est. Its entire length is three feet, two inches: 
its blade, of steel, though much corroded, is still 
re elastic, and in its broadest part two inches 
and a quarter. On each side, a few inches above 
the guard, is a rude inlaying of red gold, to rep- 
resent a coronet of three points. The guard is 
slightly curved, and the extremities pierced with 
a quatrefoil. The grip appears to have been 
covered with some substance, which was lost on 
its removal from the bed of the river, as the metal 
in that part is very perfect. ‘he pommel, of 
brass, is round, with the sides flattened, upon 
which is rudely engraved the figure of a monster 
with human face, and the body of a beast. Around 
this, on each side, is a cater figure, whose tail 
is covered with foliage. It appears, from Strutt 
and Meyrick, that scimitars were introduced as 
regular military weapons in the reigns of the first 
and second Edwards. There is no clue, however, 
in the local histories whereby we might assign a 
period to its being lost in the river, unless it was 
in the year 1277, when King Edward, according 
to Stow, quoted by Gurdon, in his “ History of 
Norwich Castle,” made a military progress through 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and kept his Easter at Nor- 
wich. This ancient weapon has been presented 





which is destined for the church of St. Nicholas, 
in Newcastle, has been removed from the manu- 





to the Norwich Museum by the Directors of the 
Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The History of the Middle Ages, Vol. II. : be- 
ing Vol. XLIX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 


ia. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, on a plan entirely new, by John Os- 
wald, 18mo. 

Dr. Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 7th edition, 8vo. 

The Moral of Flowers, with coloured Plates, 
by a Lady, royal 8vo. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, new 
edition, No. I. 8vo. 

The Club, or a Grey Cap, for a Green Head, 
by Jas. Puckle, 12mo. cloth ; on India paper, cloth. 

Love and Pride, by the author of ‘‘ Sayings and 
Doings,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Book of the Unveiling, an Exposition, 
with Notes, 12mo. ‘ 

Reminiscences of an old Traveller throughout 
different parts of Europe, 12mo. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 3d Division, 
History and Biography, Vol. III, 4to. 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 1834, 12 mo. 

The Dark Cady of Doona, by the author of 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” being Vol. IX. of Library 
of Romance, 12mo. 

The East India Sketch-Book, Vols. III. and IV. 
post 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vols. I. 
and II. 2d edition. 

Naval Adventures during Thirty-five Years’ 
Service, by Lieut. W. Bowers, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy during a 
late Tour, by the author of “ Letters from the 
East,” 8vo. 

Finden’s Illustrations of Byron’s Works,’ Vol 
II. royal 8vo. hf.-morocco; 4to. Proofs, India 
Proofs. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXVIII. ; Swift, Vol. IT. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, 8vo. 

Turner’s Annual Tour, 1834; the Seine, 8vo. 
royal 8vo. 

Travelling Mems during a Tour through Bel- 

ium, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, &c., by Thomas 
Bee, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Gale Middleton, a Story of the Present Day, 
by the author of Brambletye House,” 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

A Narrative of the Naval Part of the Expedi- 
tion to Portugal, by Captain Mins, 8vo. 

Gage d’Amitié ; the Northern Tourists, con- 
taining 73 Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery 
in Westmorland, &c. 4to. 

Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the 
Doctrine of a particular Providence exemplified 
in the Life of Grant Thorburn (the original Law- 
rie Todd), written by himself ; with an Introduc- 
tion by John Galt. 12mo. 

Barnadiston ; a Tale of the Seventeenth Centu- 
ry. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Olympia Morata ; her Times, Life, and Writ- 
ings, by the Author of “ Selwyn.” 12mo. 

ara, or the Black Death ; a Poem of the Sea, 
by the Author of “ Naufragus.” 8vo. 

Bampton Lectures for 1833 ; “‘ The Analogy 
of Revelation and Science established in a Series 
of Lectures.” by F. Nolan, 8vo. 

Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War. Vol. III. 2d edition, 8vo. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The first comprehensive account yet offered 
to the public of the British Colonies, is about to 





be furnished by Mr. Montgomery Martin, after 
long-continued labour and research. The mag- 
nitude and wealth of our transmarine dominions 
will be illustrated by many facts not previoush 
published; and original Maps of each Colony will 
accompany the whole. The first volume, em- 
bracing the British possessions in Asia, will ap- 
pear early in the present month. The entire 
publication, extending to five volumes, under the 
title of a “ History of the British Colonies,” is to 
be dedicated, by special permission, to His Majesty, 

“The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Conver- 
sations between a Minister and his Parishioners ” 
by E. and M. Attersol], authors of “ ‘I homnas Mar- 
tin,” “The Contrast,” &c., will appear very 
shortly. 

A work of fiction, describing the grand and 
romantic scenery of Southern Africa, and the 
Indian Ocean, will shortly appear. It includes 
the extraordinary history of the Prophet-Chief- 
tain Makanna, after whom it will be named. 

Nearly ready, Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, 
Travels in the Valley of the Nile : containing a 
Description of all the remarkable Ruins, and 
other Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nu- 
bia, from the Mediterranean to the Second Cata- 
ract, with a Comparison between the Greek and 
Egyptian Schools of Art; together with an Ac- 
count of the Government and Personal Character 
of the Pacha, his Harems, Palaces, Gardens, 
Baths, &c. By James Augustus St. John. 

Mr. Bucke, author of “ The Beauties, Harmo- 
nies, and Sublimities of Nature,” is engaged in 
writing “ Memoirs of the Regency and tis of 
George the Fourth.” 

A History of English Literature, by Mr. 
D’Israeli, may be expected. It has, we are aware, 
been the object of his studies for many years, as 
most of his works have already shown. 

Mr. Valpy announces, in monthly volumes, 
(uniform with the works of Byron, Scott, &c.} 
the publication of “ Hume and Smollett’s Histo- 
ry of England,” with a Continuation from the 
accession of George III. to 1835, by the Rev. T. 
S. Hughes, with Portraits of the Sovereigns, and 
Historical Illustrations, &c. &c. 

“Tales and Popular Fictions, their Resem- 
blance and Transmission from Country to Coun- 
try,” by Mr. Keightley ; with Engravings from 
Brooke’s designs. 

“The West India Sketch-Book ; and also 
Sketches of the Feathered ‘Tribes of the British 
Isles and the surrounding Seas,’”’ by Mr. Mudie, 
assisted by eminent Naturalists, and illustrated 
with Plates. 

Mr. Picken’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The Black 
Watch,” will appear about the end of the present 
month. 

Mr. O’Brien announces his “ Prize Essay,” 
with considerable additions, to be entitled the 
“ Round Towers of Ireland, or the Mysteries of 
Free-masonry, of Sabaism, and of Budhism,” for 
the first time unveiled. 

“ Hymns for Childhood,” by Mrs. Hemans ; 
and “ Lyrics for Music,” by the same sweet poet. 

We perceive that Lady Blessington’s “‘ Conver- 
sations ” have been already translated into French, 
and published in Paris. The translator, M. Le 
Tellier, writes in terms of high admiration of the 
accomplished author. 

“ The Celebrated Women of all Countries, their 
Lives and Portraits,” by the Duchess of Abrantés 
and Count Straszewicz ; in monthly Parts. 

“Narrative of a Tour in the United States, 
British America, and Mexico, to the Mines of 
Real del Monte, Cuba, &c.,”” by H. Tudor, Esq. 

“The Book of Science,” a familiar introduc 
tion to the principles of Natural Philosophy, with 
wood-engravings. 
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THE GAUCHOS; 
A TALE OF THE PAMPAS. 


Tue events I am about to relate may ap- 
pear wild and incredible to the inhabitants 
of a country in which justice has long been 
regularly administered, and where the in- 
fluence of civilization has ameliorated the 
passions of men, or, at least, caused them to 
display themselves in a form less revolting 
than among barbarous nations. 

An Indian shoots at his enemy from be- 
hind a tree; a Turk will strike his handjar 
into the heart of his foe while he sleeps ; and 
a South American Spaniard will rip up, on 
the spot, the bowels of one who has insulted 
him; while an Englishman or Frenchman 
calls out the man who has cast a stain upon 
his honour, and running him through the 
midriff, according to the rules of fence, or 
blowing out his brains at the dropping of a 
handkerchief, walks away, and calls this a 
fair, manly, open revenge—receiving the 
satisfaction of a gentleman, 

Which of these two modes of procedure 
is the least inconsistent is easily enough 
decided; but it is also equally clear, that 
if there must be some extra-judicial check 
upon the ill-disposed or turbulent part of a 
community, the latter is that which is least 
likely to be hurtful to society in general, 
since it necessarily involves the total absence 
of mystery. An Italian, with his secret 
stiletto and his hired bravoes, shows, indeed, 
that a nation may possess, or have possess- 
ed in perfection, a knowledge of the “ arts 
of war and peace,” and yet imitate the 
savage in his mode of revenge; the cause 
of which is, doubtless, to be traced to the 
dark, subtle policy of their governments, 
influencing society to its lowest ramifica- 
tions. But it is my object to relate a tale of 
the passions, and not to investigate the 


cause of the peculiar manner in which they 

are displayed among different nations. All 

who are acquainted with the state of the 

country in which the events of my narra- 

- occurred, will acquit me of exaggera- 
11 








tion, in even the more dreadful parts of the 
recital. ; 

It is about three years since I first became 
acquainted with a young Englishman, named 
Ord, who having, on the death of his father, 
come into possession of some valuable es- 
tates in the West Indies, was at that time 
engaged in examining the value and man- 
agement of his patrimony. In the prosecu- 
tion of this object he visited Cuba, where 
my father, whose mercantile transactions 
were connected with his, resides, and where 
Ord remained for some weeks. He had a 
complete passion for the sea, and in the 
course of many pleasure-trips among the 
neighbouring islands, in a fine little schoon- 
er which he had brought from England, we 
bacame the most intimate friends. There 
was a noble, almost a wild, enthusiasm about 
his character, which, though it harmonized 
well with his athletic and handsome appear- 
ance, would have appeared Quixotic, had it 
not been borne out by his utter contempt of 
danger, when danger really existed. I will 
give one instance out of many. We were 
beating up against a stiff south-east breeze 
off Cape Tiburon, in Hispaniola, when one 
of the men, who had gone aloft to take in a 
reef in the fore-topsail, sung out to those 
below that a piratical galley was bearin 
down upon us with all sail set. Ord and 
were at that time in the cabin, and, having 
exhausted every social subject of amusement, 
half-devoured with ennui, were engaged sep- 
arately and almost silently ; I, in turning over 
a set of engravings of sea-fights, and Ord, 
cursing these “ piping times of peace,” in laz- 
ily setting up a few of the ropes of a frigate, 
which he was making as a model. Imme- 
diately, however, that the man, entering the 
cabin, doffed his cap, and smoothing down 
his hair, told his story, Ord uttered a loud 
whoop of delight, and, springing up with 
a haste which snapped half the spars in his 
beloved frigate, rushed on deck. 

The man at the helm was waiting for the 
expected order to put the vessel about, and 
the crew were at the sheets and braces rea- 
dy to execute the manceuvre ; but Ord, sing- 
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ing out “steady,” seized a spyglass and ran 
up the shrouds to examine the pirate. Ina 
minute or two he came down, with a joyous 
expression of countenance, and seeing that 
his men were whispering discontentedly to 
each other, well knowing the bloody disposi- 
— of these pirates, he addressed them 
thus :— 

“ My lads! there are just a score of strap- 
ping negroes in the galley bearing down 
upon us; of course they will be well sup- 
plied with cutlasses and small arms, but 
they have not a single piece of metal among 
them ; now, you all know well enough that 
the little Petrel (the name of our schooner) 
has the legs of these luffards, and ny wish 
is to send a message from our long Tom 
among them in a friendly way ; we can run 
when we can do no better ;—so all you who 
are willing to stand by your captain, draw 
off to the weather side, and if there be any 
of you who are afraid of a few naked blacks, 
in a long boat with a lug sail, keep your 
present stations.” 

Our crew consisted of four Englishmen, a 
Scotchman, a Dutchman, and three or four 
negroes; and it was curious to observe the 
effect of their captain’s speech upon them. 
The Englishmen gave three loud cheers, 
and sprang to the weather side of our little 
craft; the Scotchman, more slowly, but 
quite as determinedly, followed, muttering, 
that “ it was by nae means prudent, but damn 
him, if he wad craw the dunghill craw ;” 
while the Dutchman, without uttering a 
word, turned his quid in his cheek, squirted 
the juice deliberately over the lee bulwark, 
and, hitching up his trousers, walked after 
his companions. The negroes alone re- 
mained standing; they seemed utterly ter- 
rified at the idea of attacking these bloody 
and remorseless pirates, of whose atrocities 
they had heard and seen so much, and cast 
fearful glances towards the nearing galley, 
as if they felt their long knives already at 
their throats. 

A good dram, and a threat of keelhauling 
them, however, presently put them all right, 
and they bustled about with great alacrity 
to get the “long Tom” (a long-barrelled 
gun, which we carried, and which was gen- 
erally stationed amidships) placed astern, 
with the muzzle depressed, and covered with 
a tarpaulin. For my own part, as I was 
more familiar than Ord with the barbarous 
cruelties of our pirates, I confess that I did 
not enter into the affair with the joyousness 
which he seemed to feel. I knew that a 
moment of irresolution, a chance shot, ora 
sheet missing stays, might place the pirates 
alongside of us, and then there was nothing 
for us but torture and death. However, I 
had every confidence in the excellence of 
our seamen, in Ord’s coolness, and, above 
all, in“long Tom.” The crew seemed also 
to consider the gun as their principal de- 
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fence, for every glance at the approaching 
pirates was followed by one directed to the 
manceuvres of one of their companions, who, 
under cover of the tarpaulin, was cramming 
“Jong Tom” with what he called his “ grub,” 
being several pounds of grape shot, old spike 
nails, and so forth. 

We were still standing off on the starboard 
tack, and the pirates not at all expecting the 
warm reception we were preparing for them, 
bearing down with a flowing sheet upon us, 
when Ord, hailing them through a speaking 
trumpet, ordered them to stand clear, or he 
would fire upon them. The only answer to 
this summons was a loud discordant laugh, 
which, coming down the wind to us, sound- 
ed as if they were already alongside. Turn- 
ing round with a calm smile on his face, Ord 
nodded to his men, who, having before re- 
ceived their instructions, rounded the little 
Petre) on the heel, and swept away on the 
larboard tack with a celerity which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the sea- 
bird whose name she bore. But, though 
the manceuvre was performed with the most 
admirable dexterity, it placed the galley of 
the pirater fora moment within a hundred 
yards of us; and as, with our sheets close- 
hauled, we stretched away from them, a 
shower of bullets discovered their vexation 
on being thus baffled. Most of the balls fell 
short, though two or three rattled through 
the cabin windows, and one, whizzing be- 
tween Ord and the man at the helm, snap- 
ped off one of the spokes of the wheel, and 
buried itself in the mainmast. “That’s a 
Spanish rifle,” said the helmsman, with great 
sang froid, “ and yon thundering thief in the 
bow of the boat fired it; I can see the long 
barrel shining yet; none of their clumsy 
muskets could have sent a ball as far into a 
spar of the little Petrel;” and he passed his 
hand down the splintered wheel-spoke, as a 
person might examine the wounded limb of 
his friend. “Never mind,” said Ord, “we'll 
return their civility presently ;” and lifting 
his hat, he cheered on the pirates who had 
got their boat round, and with sails and 
sweeps were labouring in our wake. 

Meantime we got “Long Tom’s” nose, as 
the seamen jocosely called it, levelled, and 
ready for being thrust out on the larboard 
quarter, the carpenter, with his axe, standing 
ready to smash the bulwark, which yet con- 
cealed the gun from our pursuers. They 
were soon so near us that we could perfect- 
ly distinguish every individual of their crew, 
and fierce, bloody-looking wretcies they 
were as ever I beheld. Most of them were 
nearly naked to the waist, where a belt, at 
which hung pistols and a cutlass, girded 
their brawny frames. A tall, gray-headed 
negro stood at the bow of the boat, holding 
with one hand by the forestay, and the oth- 
er resting upon the long, Spanish-barrelled 
gun which our steersman had before notic- 
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ed. “I could hit him now, Sir, if you would 
trust me with your rifle for a moment,” said 
the man, casting another glance at his par- 
tially-shattered wheel. Whether Ord was 
pleased with that congenial pride in his ves- 
sel, and that desire to revenge an injury done 
to her, which every true seaman possesses, 
and which the wish of the helmsman dis- 
covered, I do not know; but, putting his 
rifle into the man’s hand, and taking his 
place at the wheel, he simply desired him to 
make sure. Never did I see gratitude more 
forcibly developed than in the expression of 
the helsman’s face, nor did I ever behold more 
intense agony displayed in human features 
than a moment produced in his. The gun 
which he was raising dropped from his grasp 
upon the deck, and his arm, shattered at the 
elbow, quivered convulsively at his side. A 
glance at the smoking muzzle of the old 
pirate’s rifle showed the cause of this sud- 
den injury; while it gave proof of the quick- 
ness and deadliness of his aim. At this mo- 
ment, the men forward cried out that other 
galleys were making from the shore, which 
we were now at no great distance from; 
and, looking round, we saw two or three 
large boats pulling lustily out of a creek, 
where they had been concealed by the 
spreading cocoa-nut trees and thick-tangled 
underwood. 

It was now that Ord’s perfect coolness 
and resolute courage displayed themselves ; 
he put the helm into my hands, and, giving 
the word “ready, about,” to his men, took 
up the rifle which the wounded seaman had 
dropped. The old negro was loading his 
piece, and we could even hear his chuckling 
laugh at the success of his late exploit. Im- 
mediately Ord presented himself over the 
taffrail there was a general volley fired at 
him by the crew of pirates, amid which he 
stood as unmoved as a rock, until, catching 
his opportunity, as our vessel hung on the 
top of a wave, he fired, and the old negro 
tumbling headlong among his companions, 
while his gun was discharged by the shock, 
showed that the Petrel and her steersman 
were fully avenged. “About ship,” cried 
Ord, as he laid his rifle carefully down on 
the deck, and looked at me with a half-sup- 
pressed smile of triumph. Every thing was 
so silent that the creaking of the ropes, and 
flapping of the wet canvass, as our sails 
gybed, were heard distinctly, but in an in- 
stant the little craft was about, and getting 
hold of the wind, began to skip over the 
waves for the offing. The pirates were now 
on our larboard quarter, and within a few 
oars length of us, when Ord, with a hand 
steady as if he were writing an invitation to 
dinner, took the apron off “long Tom” with 
one hand, received a lighted match from a 
seaman with the other, then nodded to the 
carpenter, who broke away the obstructing 
bulwark with one blow of his axe. I still 





think I see the horrified countenances of 
the pirates, and their quick dilated glances 
as they discovered the gun, and their con- 
fused oaths, and the rattling of the oars and 
cordage as they attempted to escape the 
expected range of the shot. At this mo- 
ment of unutterable anxiety, when our lives 
depended upon the coolness of our captain, 
and the success of his discharge, I caught a 
glimpse of his features. He was, with his 
head turned from the gun, blowing gently at 
the match to keep it clear from ashes; his 
countenance was, I thought, pale, but calm 
and resolved; the next instant it was 
shrouded in the smoke, vs kneeling he 
stretched forward and applied the match to 
the touch-hole. We were not an instant in 
doubt. Ord had seized the moment when 
the partial confusion of the pirates had plac- 
ed their galley within twenty feet of us, her 
huge sail shivering, and herself almost mo- 
tionless on the crestofa wave. Before that 
wave had lifted the little Petrel,—before the 
smoke of the gun had drifted by,—the crash 
and the plunge, and the horrible yells of the 
scattered and mangled wretches, assured us 
of their destruction. Their boat, and great 
part of her slaughtered crew, wheeled down 
into the deep at our very stern, while a few, 
who had not been wounded, struggled for a 
little time, and went down one by one as 
their strength failed. A stiff breeze, anda 
flowing sheet, soon placed us out of hear- 
ing of their dreadful cries for help, and out 
of sight of their still more dreadful features, 
convulsed with agony, and their eyes turned 
up white in the last death-wrestle. The 
next morning we entered St. Jago, to place 
our wounded man under proper care. 

I have here only described an occurrence 
which is commonplace enough among the 
West Indian islands ; but I wished that an 
opinion should be formed of my friend rather 
from his actions than from any epithets of 
mine. A determined courage, and a high love 
of romantic enterprise, were indeed the prom- 
inent traits in his character, and the story 
I have told will furnish a sufficiently familiar 
notion of it on these points ; but how can I 
ever convey an idea of the interest, the fas- 
cination, which his gentleness, his polished 
manners, his deep and ardent feelings, tinged 
as they were by his chivalrous nature, creat- 
ed about him, making him the envy of the 
one sex and the idol of the other? Thrown 
so completely together as we were in 
the cabin of his little schooner, I perhaps 
learned more of his character during that 
short period of our friendship than years of 
observation, under other circumstances, 
would have possessed me with ; and never 
did I behold such sensitive and strong feel- 
ings, combined with such manly dignity and 
firmness, as were combined in his character. 
I remember to have seen him burst into tears, 
and his frame quiver with emotion, when 
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reading aloud to me that last mournful 
scene in “Romeo and Juliet ;” and half 
an hour after he was at the helm of his 
little bark, in one of the most dreadful hurri- 
canes I have ever seen, calmly and collect- 
edly giving forth his orders, in a voice which 
rose above even the roar of the tempest, and 
with a skill and coolness which alone could 
have encouraged the terrified seamen, and 
saved us from certain destruction. Such 
was the gallant youth for whom was reserved 
one of the darkest destinies which the weird 
sisters ever wove for man. 

Some time after the adventure I have re- 
lated, Ord, having shipped a quantity of red 
cloth for ponchos, bridle-bits, spurs, é&c., in a 
Spanish bottom for Buenos Ayres, suddenly 
determined on accompanying the vessel 
himself, in order, as he said, “ to have a gal- 
lop across the Pampas, and see how the In- 
dians rode.” He persuaded my father to 
allow me to accompany him, and, after a 
quick and delightful run down the coast of 
South America, we found ourselves, early 
one delicious morning, swinging at anchor in 
the Rio de la Plata, with the dome of the ca- 
thedral, and the tops of the houses of Buenos 
Ayres rising above the faint, treeless, and 
ill-defined shores,—for banks they cannot be 
called,—of the ample river. 

Among those gentlemen to whom Ord 
brought letters of introduction, was a rich, 
old Spanish merchant, who possessed all the 
dignified hospitality and politeness of his 
countrymen, while the grave pomposity and 
solemn pride, which is no less characteristic 
of the Spaniards, had been in him in a great 
measure destroyed by his intercourse with 
strangers and the influence of his commer- 
cial pursuits. 

From the very first he seemed to have a 
partiality for my friend, and every day we 
spent some hours at his house. But it was 
not that his balcony was the coolest, that his 
patio was shaded best from the heat of the 
noon, or that his roof received the freshest 
breeze from the far-stretching Plata; far 
less was it the excellence of his never-end- 
ing dinners, the flavour of his divine claret, 
or foam-springing champagne, which attract- 
ed Ord to the casa of Don José Maria 
Echivera ; there was another motive, more 
irresistible than any of these, which, in the 
shape of Donna Louisa, the merchant’s only 
daughter, offered as lovely and as powerful 
an attraction to an enthusiastic cavalier, as 
ever youth, beauty, and innocence displayed 
to mortal man. 

From the first time that he breathed the 
usual devoted address to her of “ A los pies 
de usted, Sejiora !” I saw that he was strick- 
en by her surpassing loveliness ; and she 
was a creature of grace, simplicity, and 
witchery, well fitted to strengthen and ren- 
der indelible such a first impression. She 
was about sixteen years of age ; but sixteen 





summers kindle a different —<S of thought 
and feeling in the mind and heart, cal a 
different degree of loveliness and grace in 
the form of a Spaniard, more especially a 
South American Spaniard, from those creat- 
ed in an inhabitant of these colder countries. 
Donna Louisa had already, by nature, the 
deep-black melancholy eye, full of feeling 
and slumbering passion,—the exquisitely- 
rounded form, and the voluptuous grace of 
matured loveliness,—while her early age, 
and the retired mode of life which she had 
led, give a piquancy and naiveté to her man- 
ners which early youth, among Spaniards at 
least, alone possesses. ‘The flexibility and 
unstudied elegance of her gestures and 
motions seemed (to use a fanciful expression) 
like the acted language of the soul, whose 
impulses gave birth to them; in fact, I never 
saw a creature so perfectly fascinating. 
Nor did this admiration become in the least 
diminished, as is too often the case with 
beauties, on longer acquaintance with Donna 
Louisa. Not that she was a whit more learn- 
ed, or accomplished, according to our mean- 
ing of the terms, than the rest of her fair coun- 
trywomen, who have as little book-learning, 
or systematic accomplishments, as possible. 
A beautiful Spanish girl, indeed, needs none 
of these things : her eye is a soul of itself, and 
speaks, as it were, by divine inspiration all the 
living and dead languages ; she can utter the 
most beautiful sentiments without dividing 
her lips, merely with her fan, wrist, an 
fingers, while the slightest perceptible ele- 
vation of her smooth, symmetrical shoulders 
is more convincing than a syllogism. Her 
walk is the very music of motion ; and Don- 
na Louisa so far excelled in this silent har- 
mony, that I remember Ord whispering to 
me, as she crossed the patio to meet us.— 
“ Milton, in a vision, must have seen her 
when he wrote,— 


“« Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture, dignity and love !”” 


I think it is a proverb, that no woman talks 
or walks like a Spaniard. Certainly I never 
knew any whose conversation was so be- 
witching,—who took me so much out of 
myself, as Donna Louisa. From her father 
and mother she had caught the pure Cas- 
tilian accent, and her graceful utterance of 
that rich language, the earnestness of pas- 
sion which she threw into all she said, and 
the quick, dark glance of her eye, whose 
expression gave proof of the sincerity of her 
words, altogether created an effect like 
magic. Then she seemed all spirit. What 
were the wisdom, or the learning, of other 
times before the untutored pleadings of that 
artless, but impassioned girl’s heart? To 
me, at least, they seemed useless and vain 
pedantry. But I am dwelling too long upon 
my recollections of this fair creature, such 
as I beheld her in the lap of luxury and 
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love, fearful to proceed to the dreadful events 
which have hurried her from those scenes 
whose chief ornament she was, into the arms 
of a wild Indian, if already Death has not 
stepped in to her relief. Ah! it is sacrilege 
even to think that the treasures of that ex- 
quisitely delicate and not yet a unfold- 
ed bosom have long ere now, if not buried in 
the grave, been rifled by a rude savage ; 
that the lovely hand and arm, which to gaze 
on alone was heaven,;— 


2 So soft, so fair, so delicate, so sleek, 


As she had worn a lily for her glove !” 


instead of arranging the folds of the grace- 
ful mantila, is now, if not powerless, famil- 
jar with the meanest household offices ; 
and that the countenance, whose every lin- 
eament spoke of “ the melting thought, the 
kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile,”—O 
God ! is it not madness to think that this 
being, if not now livid with corruption, is 
obliged to turn with a forced smile of fond- 
ness upon an uncouth being, whose love is 
lust, or to feel her maternal emotions for the 
offspring of their unnatural union checked 
by inextinguishable horror and hate ?— 
Madness !—ay, the memory of her fate has 
quenched one noble intellect ; and it is now 
even consolatory to reflect that long ere this 
the lances of hostile Indians, toil, exposure, 
or sorrow, must have levelled her mind with 
that of her lover, or left her bones to bleach 
upon the trackless plains of the Pampas. 
The absurd jealousy which characterized 
the government of Spain towards her South 
American colonies had hitherto not only ex- 
cluded from their ports all foreign merchan- 
dize, except such as came in Spanish bot- 
toms, and was consigned tc a Spanish mer- 
chant, but had, by preventing foreigners 
from visiting the country, kept the world as 
ignorant of the aspect of that immense con- 
tinent, and the manners of its inhabitants, 
as they themselves were respecting the 
affairs of the Old World. This extreme 
jealousy in the government brought my 
friend Ord and myself into a dilemma from 
which we should have found it difficult to 
extricate ourselves without the friendly in- 
terference of the rich old Spanish merchant. 
The goods which Ord had brought to Buenos 
Ayres, though shipped in a Spanish vessel, 
and consigned to Don José himself, were 
seized by some of the officers of the cus- 
toms, as belonging to a foreigner, who thus 
became liable to the punishment due to a 
defrauder of the revenue. It is well known 
that crews of ships driven by distress of 
weather into any of the ports of South 
America have formerly been seized and sent 
to the mines, and that persons in the same 
situation as Ord and myself had unwittingly 
placed ourselves, have had their goods con- 
fiscated, and have been themselves execut- 
ed as contrabandists. I have little doubt 
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that such would have been our fate, as the 
rich cargo of cloths and other articles was 
a temptation strong enough to have caused 
the avarice of the government to quell any 
qualms of conscience as to the injustice of 
hanging us up to dry in a South American 
sun. Fortunately, however, the information 
had not been laid until we had been some 
time in Buenos Ayres, and until Ord had 
raised up to himself a powerful friend in 
Don José. By what political or commercial 
mauceuvres we were relieved from all ap- 
prehension I never exactly understood; but 
the conditions seemed to involve in them 
the necessity of certain conferences taking 
place between Don José and my friend,—at 
least, such I understood to be the cause of 
their long and secret discussions. 

One afternoon we were seated under the 
awning of the patio of our hotel, with more 
than usual silence discussing our cigars and 
coffee, when I noticed that Ord began to 
fidget about on the sofa, and knock the 
ashes off his cigar with unusual] frequency 
and vehemence. I saw that he was about 
to speak of something embarrassing; but, 
knowing his frank and decided disposition, 
and perhaps enjoying his uneasiness, though 
unconscious of its cause, I applied myself 
to a careful search for a fresh Woodville, 
out of a heap of real Havannahs lying be- 
fore me. At last, after puffing away till his 
cigar was red hot, he knocked the ashes 
from it hastily, and thrust the fiery end into 
his mouth. He sprang to his feet with a 
common Spanish exclamation—“ By the 
Holy Virgin!” cried he. “Donna Louisa 
Echivera ?” said I, finishing his oath in my 
own way. “The sweetest saint out of the 
skies,” continued Ord, laughing good-natur- 
edly ; “I wanted to speak of her.” “I have 
been thinking so this half hour,” said I. 
“You are in love with her beyond redemp- 
tion, Ord.” “AndI have told her so too, 
old fellow,” cried he, chuckling, and flinging 
a handful of cents to a parcel of black ur- 
chins, who were playing before the gate of 
the patio. “Well, and what did she say ?” 
said J. “And T have told her father so, 
too,” continued Ord, without answering m 
question. “The devil you have!” cried I. 
“No, it isan angel I have,” answered he, 
“or will have; for I’m to be married in a 
month, and then, hie for England!” I gave 
a long whistle, and shook his hand cordially. 
“ But before I give up my liberty into Lou- 
isa’s hands,” said he, “I intend, for the last 
time, to enjoy the full dignity of freedom in 
a gallop over the plains, to see how the In- 
dians ride; to live on beef and water, and 
sleep on my saddle; to climb the heights 
and cross the torrents of the Cordilleras; 
and to look down from the summit of the 
Andes upon the wide Pacific. I have per- 
suaded Don José to procure me permission 
to cross the country; so that, if you will 
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qeomeapeny me, we will be off in a few 
ays. 

assented with delight ; and from that day 
we began to prepare for our journey, by 
spending as much time as possible in the 
saddle, in order to make us able to bear the 
daily gallops of a hundred and fifty or sixty 
miles, with which we intended to cross the 
Pampas. 

A few evenings after this conversation, 
it chanced that Ord was walking in the Ala- 
meida with Donna Louisa and the old mer- 
chant, when a drunken Gaucho from the 
plains happened to meet them, and, in pass- 
ing, ran rudely against the young lady. 
Thinking that the insult had been intention- 
al, Ord felled the inebriated ruffian to the 
earth with one blow of his fist. With the 
rapidity of thought, the Gaucho sprang to 
his feet, drew out his long knife from his 
horse-skin boot, passed it twice or thrice 
across the heel, as if to improve its edge, 
and then, drawing the back of it fiercely 
against his clenched teeth, rushed upon Ord 
with the exclamation, “Ha! you want the 
knife, Seiior!” My friend was completely 
unprepared for the stroke, so sudden had 
been the movements of the Gaucho; but 
Don José, with a presence of mind and cour- 
age which his age and usual habits scarcely 
would have warranted any one in believing 
he possessed, closed with the assassin, and 
struck up his hand with a smart blow of his 
walking-cane. Thus foiled, the Gaucho 
glared for an instant on his fresh assailant, 
again raised his long knife into the air, as if 
to sheath it in the heart of Don José; but 
suddenly dropping the point, and drawing a 
full inspiration, while his whole frame un- 
derwent a strong convulsion, he uttered, in 
a hoarse tone, “ Don José, you are your fa- 
ther’s son, and a second time I spare your 
blood; but the blow shall come heavier, be- 
cause unseen. Remember Leonardo! and 
let this springald, too, remember! Adieu, 
Seiiors ;” and, lifting his hat with the punc- 
tilious politeness of a true Spaniard, he 
moved away as if unconcerned. Ord was 
fully occupied with Donna Louisa, who had 
fainted away ; and Don José, instead of call- 
ing for any one to pursue the man, seemed 
‘ struck with some strange terror, and follow- 
ed him with eyes which appeared fixed by 
fascination to his movements. The Gaucho 
seemed completely sobered by his rencon- 
tre ; for, changing his staggering gait fora 
firm and proud one, and throwing a piece of 
scarlet cloth over his poncho, with a hand 
that seemed to have been familiar with the 
long, graceful Spanish cloak, he strode for- 
ward through the recoiling groups of peo- 
ple, slapping his elbow with the flat part of 

is knife. 

Tt was not till the party returned home 
that I received an account of this assault 
from Ord and Don José, the latter of whom, 





on my expressing my surprise at the conduct 
of the Gaucho, gave us the following infor- 
mation :—“ The Gauchos,” said he, ‘‘who 
are scattered up and down the Pampas, and 
who support themselves by catching and 
breaking the wild horses, and by slaughter- 
ing the cattle of the plains for their hides 
and tallow, are, in many instances, descend- 
ed from the best families in Spain, their an- 
cestors having been driven to this mode of 
life by poverty, arising sometimes from ex- 
travagance or gaming, sometimes from hav- 
ing been expelled from their patrimonies for 
capital offences, which have, in many in- 
stances, been of a political nature. Thus 
their pride and touchiness (as I believe you 
English call it) on points of honour, for 
which they are proverbial even among Span- 
iards, may often be traced to their con- 
sciousness of superior birth ; while their re- 
vengeful and fierce tempers, as well as their 
hospitality and politeness, for which they 
are equally proverbial, may perhaps be, with 
the same justice, ascribed to this sentiment, 
grafted upon the principles which their wild 
and unfettered mode of life naturally create. 

“W hatever be the cause, however, nothing 
is more true than that a Gaucho of the Pam- 
pas is, according to circumstances, the most 
proud, polite, revengeful, or hospitable of all 
men. He may be bloodthirsty, but he is 
never treacherous ; he will perhaps cut your 
throat for a dollar, but he will die sooner 
than allow you to be deprived of a single 
cent while in his hut. Accustomed to what 
the inhabitants of cities consider the mean- 
est offices, he still retains all the dignity, 
and, if necessary, the hauteur, of a noble- 
man; and though, when scouring the plains 
with his lasso, he would drag you from your 
horse and rifle your pockets, yet enter but 
his cottage, utter once beneath his roof 
‘ Buenos dias, Sefior,’ and you will find his 
answer to your salutation, ‘Soy todo suyo’ 
—tTam wholly yours,’ fully interpreted in 
his kind and hospitable conduct to you. 

“This general character of the Gauchos, 
then,” continued Don José, addressing me, 
“though of course not extending to every 
individual of them, will explain to you the 
probable cause of the peculiar mixture of 
ferocity and politeness at which you were 
so much surprised in the man who attacked 
us to-day.” 

“ But his sudden change of countenance 
and action, and his mysterious words! You 
will excuse me, my dear Seiior, but my cu- 
riosity is on the rack to know what is to be 
known of that man,” said Ord. 

Don José went on making a paper cigar- 
illo, but I could see that his countenance 
was working with feelings which he was at- 
tempting to suppress. When he had finish- 
ed his little cigar, struck a light solemnly 
with his flint and tinder, applied it to the 
weed, and puffed a few times, he looked up 
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to us both with a grave aspect. “Seiiors,” 
said he, “you will excuse me that I have 
feit some hesitation in explaining the words 
of the wretch who assaulted us, since such 
explanation involves the disclosure of mat- 
ters relating to my own family which I na- 
turally feel some reluctance to speak of.— 
But,” continued he, waving his hand, as he 
saw that we were about to interrupt him, 
“the sight of that Gaucho brought so strong- 
ly to my mind features with which I was fa- 
miliar in youth, and which I afterwards saw 
fixed in the rigidity of death, that I felt for 
a moment as if a supernatural being stood 
before me, and when he uttered at the same 
time the name of my brother,—whose image 
he bore ”— 

“ Your vrother!” exclaimed Ord and I in 
a breath. 

“The story is briefly this,” said Don José, 
with an expression of features like that of 
one who has resolved to bear patiently some- 
thing unpleasant :—“ Before my father mar- 
ried, he had been attached to a young lady, 
whose beauty was greaier than either her 
rank or her virtue, and who bore him a son, 
named Leonardo de Pelasga, after his moth- 
er. By an unfortunate arrangement, the 
boy was brought up in my father’s house till 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, when 
first his violent and fierce disposition began 
to display itself. His mother was still alive, 
and it is probable that, from her, he had ac- 
quired ideas of his own consequence, which, 
in the end, proved his ruin. It was indeed 
rumoured that my father had been married 
to his mother, and this false report, reaching 
the ears of Leonardo, would most probably 
inflame his haughty and revengeful nature. 
It happened, one day, that my mother re- 
proved him with a good deal of asperity for 
some ebullition of passion to which he had 
given vent, and even had the imprudence 
to call him ‘bastard!’ and to apply to his 
mother a name which I will not repeat. I 
remember, to this day, the deadly paleness 
which struck into the features of Leonardo 
at this insult, and how his lips became com- 
— until the blood sprang from them. 

ut this was only for a moment; he walked 
firmly to the place where I was seated, drag- 
ged me to my mother’s side, and suddenly 
unsheathed a knife which it was his humour 
to wear. ‘ Behold, Sejiora, the bastard!’ he 
said; ‘and be assured that it is only my 
father’s blood which keeps my knife from 
drinking that of this boy.’ 

“So saying, he quietly replaced his knife, 
told me to look to my mother, who was faint- 
ing, and strode out of the apartment. He 
never returned to the house ; but before he 
went, he broke open my father’s cash-box, 
and took a purse of one hundred dollars, 
leaving his note for the sum. The first time 
we heard of him was about two years after- 
wards, when a fierce-looking fellow, on 
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horseback, rode into the patio of our house, 
and threw a bag of dollars into the counting- 
room, saying, that was from Leonardo. 

“Many years after I had occasion to cross 
the Sierra Morena to look after some pro- 
perty which had come into my possession 
on the death of my father. This road had 
always been infested by banditti, and the 
passengers in our conveyance had conceal- 
ed their money in various places, in order to 
escape the search of the robbers, should they 
attack us. Our suspicions were confirmed ; 
we were stopped by a band of horsemen, 
who made us alight from the vehicle, while 
they rifled our trunks. We were made to 
lie down, with our faces on the ground. 
While in this position, I heard one, who ap- 
peared to be the captain of the banditti, and 
who was turning over some papers in my 
portmanteau, utter, in a tone of surprise, 
‘Ha! Echivera!’ I looked up suddenly, and 
recognized, in the wild and ruthless features 
of the robber, my brother Leonardo, At 
that moment, a bullet whistled over my head, 
and he fell backwards. Two or three shots 
followed in quick succession, and a small 
body of foot-soldiers, who had been station- 
ed in that part of the Sierra to put down the 
banditti, rushed from a copse which lined 
the road. A short struggle ensued, and the 
robbers retreated ; but, before our baggage 
was replaced in the carriage, and. while I 
was yet bending over Leonardo’s lifeless 
body, they again rushed forward, and suc- 
ceeded in bearing off the corpse of their 
commander. They were hotly pursued by 
the soldiers, but escaped by means of their 
horses, and their superior knowledge of the 
passes, 

“Since that time I have never heard any 
thing of these banditti; they had probably 
sought out other scenes to carry on their 
depredations, and Leonardo doubtless found 
a grave among the unfrequented crags of 
the Sierra Morena. Yet so strong was the 
resemblance to Leonardo in the tone of 
voice of the desperado who attacked us to- 
day, and so strange was the similarity be- 
tween his features, and those which imagi- 
nation gives to my unfortunate brother, such 
as time and misfortune, had he lived, might 
have, by this time, produced in him, that, 
had I not seen with my own eyes his lifeless 
body stretched upon the road in Spain, I 
would have believed that he stood before 
me this evening in the Alameida of Buenos 
Ayres. But it must be imagination alone; 
and the Gaucho, who uttered his name, may 
have been one of his friends,—possibly one 
of his band, who still in his intoxication re- 
tains arespect for the memory of his captain. 
This, atleast, is the most probable surmise I 
can form. And now, Seiior,” continued Don 
José, addressing Ord, “let me entreat you 
to give up your intention of crossing the 
plains,—a Gaucho never forgets or forgives 
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a blow,—and though, surrounded by the 
civil authorities here, I scorn the threats he 
uttered against my house; yet be assured, 
that if ever he gets on your track in the 
Pampas, he will dog you like a blood-hound, 
till he has revenged the insult with your life.” 
This was the substance of Don José’s 
story. It will readily be imagined that a 
resolute and romantic mind, like that of my 
friend, was not to be driven from its purpose 
by fear of the revenge of a wretched Gau- 
cho, and we therefore made no change in 
our plans respecting our excursion to the 
Andes. Indeed, Ord affected to consider 
the threats of the Gaucho as only the wordy 
rage of intoxication, and he set down the 
fears of Don José to the natural timidity of 
age, and the effect of his quiet pursuits. 
he very night before our departure, how- 
ever, a circumstance occurred, which showed 
that some concealed enemy was watchin 
our movements. My friend and myself ha 
been spending the evening with Don José 
and his lovely daughter. When I said be- 
fore that the Donna Louisa, with all her fas- 
cination, cultivated no other accomplish- 
ments than Spanish ladies in general pos- 
sessed, I ought to have made exception in 
behalf of one accomplishment which her 
countrywomen seldom excel in,—but of 
which she was an exquisite mistress,— 
music. She sang divinely ; except herself 
indeed, I never heard a Spanish woman 
attempt to sing, without feeling my ears set 
on edge by the shrill discord, and this is ex- 
cessively strange, considering the sweetness 
and harmony of their speech in common 
conversation. Just before we left Don José’s 
hospitable house,—{little anticipating that 
the members of the party should never again 
meet together in the same place!)—the 
young lady sang a mournful old Spanish 
allad, said to have been composed by Fer- 
dinand Pizarro, in the prison which was his 
only home for twenty-seven years. We 
were all deeply affected, and Ord, whose 
sensibilities were acute to a painful degree, 
could not restrain his tears. It was in this 
frame of mind that we bade adieu to Don 
José and his daughter, when, almost ere we 
had left the gate of the patio, a lasso* was 
thrown over Ord’s body, and he was instant- 
ly dragged to the ground. He had, how- 
ever, presence of mind to unsheath his knife 
and cut the thongs, when the villains, who 
appeared to be two in number, fell back 
out of the shadow of the wall into the moon- 
light, from the resistance which the weight 
they were dragging had presented being 
suddenly removed. Before Ord or I could 


attempt to secure either of them, they were 
gone, but my friend declared his firm belief 
that one of them was the identical Gaucho, 
whom he had struck a few evenings before 
in the Alameida. 

This, of course, from the uncertain light, 
and the hurry and confusion of the whole 
affair, could be but a surmise ; but it was 
one which filled him with fear, on account 
of his betrothed bride and her father. It 
was his determination to defer his journey 
on the morrow till he had warned Don José 
to be on his guard, and informed him of this 
fresh attack. With this resolve we pro- 
ceeded to our hotel. The result of our de- 
liberations,—influenced, I fear, considerably 
by my desire to set out on our journey,—was 
the contrary of this. I was sure that if the 
Donna Louisa and her father were made ac- 
quainted with our adventure, they would use 
their influence to prevent us from leaving 
the town. Besides, I was by no means con- 
vinced that Ord was correct in believing he 
had been set upon by the Gaucho whom he 
had struck down, and if such were not the 
case, we were terrifying the Signor Echive- 
ra and his daughter without cause, These 
considerations, to which Ord, from his own 
desire to escape all importunity on the sub- 
ject of our journey, was willing to give their 
full weight, determined him not to speak to 
Don José of our adventure, but simply to 
send a verbal message to him, advising him 
to be cautious in leaving his casa after 
nightfall. The next afternoon, we were a 
hundred miles from Buenos Ayres, at a sta- 
tion where there was a very good posada, 
or inn, and where most of the horses which 
were sent to the coast were reclaimed from 
their original wild state. A number of 
Gauchos were straggling about the corral,* 
and a few young men from the town were 
standing round a remarkably handsome and 
powerful colt, which had just been taken 
from the herd. One of the young men, who 
wished to purchase the animal, had offered 
a handsome reward to any of the Gauchos 
who would back him, but such was the 
fierceness and strength which he had dis- 
played under three or four lassos that none 
of them were willing to attempt it. At 
length an old Gaucho, with a grizzled beard, 
and a cool calm snake-like eye, held out his 
hand for the sum which the young man had 
offered, buckled his saddle carefully on the 
colt’s back, and, having examined his power- 
ful Mameluke bit, and the straps of his long 
spiked spurs, desired the thongs to be_loos- 
ened, and vaulting upon the maddened 
brute, dashed off with the speed of light- 





* It is possible that some readers may require 
to be informed, that the lasso of the South Ameri- 
cans is composed of plaited thongs of raw leather, 
softened with grease, and with a running noose 
at one end, which is thrown with astonishing dex- 
terity over any part of the object of pursuit. 





* An inclosure generally 30 or 40 yards in 
diameter, formed of strong stakes driven into the 
ground, in which the cattle destined for slaughter 
or the saddle are placed. In the Pampas, the 


corral is usually placed fifty or‘a hundred yards 
from the Gaucho’s hut. 
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a At this moment I felt ray arm pressed 
by Ord, who whispered, when he had got 
me from the circle, “ By Heaven! that is 
the man! and he is already on our track.” 

This explained to me the quick furtive 
glances which I had observed the old Gau- 
cho pass towards us,—but I answered no- 
thing, deliberating in my own mind what 
was to be done when the rascal should come 
back from his perilous ride. 

In breaking a horse in South America,— 
for after the first severe gallop, or backing 
as it is called, he seldom requires any fur- 
ther training,—the Gaucho generally gallops 
him at full speed in a circle of two or three 
miles in diameter, accordingly as his dispo- 
sition displays itself. The vast plains 
afford the most perfect facility for the pur- 
pose in question, and however it may mili- 
tate against the experience of horsebreakers 
in Europe, nothing is more certain than that, 
when a horse is taken by the lasso from the 
plains, he requires nothing more than a 

llop of five or six miles under a Gaucho 

it and spur to fit him for every duty he 
may afterwards have to fulfil in that coun- 
try. But it was in vain that, in the present 
case, we looked for the curve in the rider’s 
course. He progressed, or seemed to pro- 
gress, till the eyes of the most sanguine 
among us could not even pretend to see his 
poncho streaming in the wind which his 
speed created, nor the waving of his mon- 
tero cap as his flying form cut against the 
clear settling sky. 

While we were yet wondering at this ex- 
traordinary circumstance, the night, which 
falls, as every body knows, with astonishing 
quickness in these low latitudes, closed over 
us, and the whole party retired to the posada. 

To persons less peculiarly interested than 
we were in the motions of the Gaucho, it 
might have been highly amusing to notice 
the various ways in which the surprise and 
the vexation of our companions were dis- 
played. None ofthe Gauchos near us knew, 
or at least would confess that they knew, 
the fellow who had absconded, They said 
that he must be some man “ beyond the 
cloverg round,”* and that they had neverseen 
him near the coast before. They were, 
however, highly indignant at his bad faith, 
and proffered to the intended purchaser of 
the colt the best unbroken horse in the cor- 
ral as a remuneration for his disappointment. 
The young men, I remember, were not to 
be convinced by the Gauchos for some time 
that they had not been imposed on by one 





*The plains between Buenos Ayres and the 
Corderillas may be divided into three broad belts, 
the first of which, nearest the Atlantic, about 180 
miles in breadth, is covered, during one part of 
the year, with thick clover ; the second belt, about 
450 miles broad, with long grass; the third, reach- 
ing to the foot of the Corderillas, with stunted 
trees and bushes placed at considerable distances 
apart. 
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of their own number, who wished to retain 
the noble animal for himself ; and their dis- 
putes during the first part of the night, and 
their noisy discussions afterwards, when 
they had adjusted the matter over their 
brandy, kept Ord and myself from enjoying 
a particle of sleep. In the morning accord- 
ingly we rose unrefreshed, but I could see 
that it was not the want of rest alone which 
had driven the colour from my friend’s cheek, 
and the lustre from his eye. A _presenti- 
ment of evil had come over his mind, which 
he declared himself unable to resist. It was 
in vain I laboured to remove it by attempt- 
ing to engage him in conversation respect- 
ing his future prospects ; this only increased 
his melancholy. When I found this to be 
the case, I urged him to return to Buenos 
Ayres, but he expressed his determination 
to proceed. I thought that the excitement 
of new scenes, and the glorious feeling of 
liberty which is felt in sweeping across the 
plains at full speed, would presently remove 
his depression, and therefore hurried on our 
preparations for departure ; and our peons, 
or guides, driving before them the horses 
intended to relieve those we rode, were 
presently on the way to the next station. 

It is unnecessary to relate the occurrences 
which took place during our journey. 
Without any greater accident than an occa- 
sional fall from our horses into a biscachero,* 
or a blow on the head from the balls of the 
Gauchos in our awkward attempts to use 
them, and without any greater privations 
than the occasional delay or sometimes to- 
tal want of our supper after a fatiguing ride, 
we fulfilled the intention of our expedition. 

We generally rode above a hundred miles 
every day, having changed our horses eight 
or ten times during that distance, and efter 
cutting our supper from a huge shapeless 
piece of beef roasted on a rude iron spit 
stuck into the ground,—or perhaps having 
procured the greater luxury of a fowl baked 
in the fashion of the gypsies, and having 
washed it down with a draught of wine, we 
lay down in the hut, or more commonly in 
the open air. with our saddle for a pillow, 
and the sky for our canopy. 

When we reached the foot of the Cor- 
derillas, we exchanged our horses for mules 





*The biscacheros are holes burrowed in the 
ground by an animal called a biscacho, and were 
it not for the soft aature of the plains, it would 
be extremely dangerous to cross them on _horse- 
back, as it is in many instances impossible to 
avoid the biscacheros, and the speed at which the 
horses go would generally render a fall on hard 
ground mortal. The “balls” spoken of consist 
of three brass globes which the Gauchos wheel 
round their head, till they acquire sufficient im- 
petus, and then they are darted with such force 
and dexterity as to bring down a bird in its flight, 
or to stun the strongest bull, stallion, gama, or 
lion. The lasso and the balls are in the hands of 
the Gauchos from their earliest years,—hence 
their inimitable skill in using them. 
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and after crossing the Andes by a route 
which torrents, precipices, and the fear of 
robbers, combined to render somewhat peri- 
lous, we arrived at length at Santiago in 
Chili. 

During the whole of this most exciting 
journey, Ord never recovered his wonted 
elasticity of spirits, nor did I ever but once 
see him escape from the fascinous kind of 
influence which had seized upon him. It 
was when the mists of the lower grounds of 
Chili disappearing, like an embodied spirit 
returning to its original invisibility, we be- 
held, from the summit of the Andes, the 
wide waters of the Pacific glowing in the 
glorious morning sunlight, i remember he 
burst into a wild poetical apostrophe to the 
spirit of Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa, the first 

uropean who beheld this vast ocean ; and, 
cheered by the change in my friend’s state 
of mind, and delighted by his enthusiasm, I 
felt that day to be, in spite of our toilsome 
path, one of the happiest I had ever spent. 
f I do not now look back to it as such, it is 
because the memory of its pleasures is 
clouded by the mournful fate of him who 
created them. 

The change in my friend’s state of mind, 
as I have said, was transient; ke relapsed 
into his former gloominess, answering all 
my attempts to reason him out of his de- 
pression, by saying that “he felt a fixed con- 
viction that the days of his life, or of his 
dearest hopes, were numbered ; and though 
he wished to meet his fate as a man, and 
trusted he would do so were the danger be- 
fore his eyes, yet the irresolution of his mind 
was as natural amid the obscurity of his im- 
pending destiny as would be the faltering of 
his step, if he were treading in the dark on 
the verge of a precipice.” 

It was impossible to expect to influence 
one who could look with this calmness of 
settled conviction upon an imaginary evil ; 
and, to say the truth, I felt that I was more 
likely to be led by him into a dread, if not a 
belief, of some certain danger before us, 
than to restore my friend’s mind to its wont- 
ed healthy tone. He did not even express 
the slightest wish to hasten his return, 
though I saw that great part of his terrors 
related to the Donna Louisa. He had be- 
come, what I never saw either before or 
since, and what I do not think can exist, if 
the person be free from insanity or super- 
natural influence,—a practical fatalist—and 
resigned himself implicitly to the course of 
events. But I was determined not to allow 
him to sink into incurable despondency, and 
therefore instantly prepared for our return. 
[In all things he was passive, undergoing 
even the fatigue and danger of the journey 
across the Andes without being once roused 
to the excitement which I had hoped the 
mere animal exertion would have communi- 
cated to his mind. ; 
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In our rapid return across the Pampas, 
we were frequently alarmed by reports of 
hostile Indians being on the path, and were 
entertained by our terrified peons with tales 
of their ferocity and blood-thirstiness,— 
Mounted on the most powerful and fleet 
horses, and themselves the best horsemen 
in the world, wherever they came their 
course was tracked in blood. Their many 
conflicts with the Spanish usurpers of their 
country had created a spirit of the bitterest 
hostility in the breasts of both parties, and 
the idea, on either side, of sparing a foe who 
had fallen into their hands was never enter- 
tained. 

Small parties of Indians, armed with their 
spears of eighteen feet in length, had fre- 
quently attacked and burnt the unprotected 
huts of the Gauchos, remorselessly slain the 
men, the old and the ugly of the women, 
and carried the young and good-looking 
with them into the heart of the Pampas. We 
became accustomed, however, to these reci- 
tals of cruelty, and having come within 
three hundred miles of Buenos Ayres with- 
out seeing any of these flying parties, 
ceased to consider them an object of alarm. 

We were within three days’ gallop of the 
coast; I was a few miles ahead of my com- 
panions, when an ostrich crossed me at some 
distance, and I pushed off alone after him. 
I had acquired some little skill in the use of 
the lasso, and being mounted on a horse of 
extraordinary speed and power, made my- 
self sure of my prize. There is perhaps no 
sport in the world so intensely interesting 
as that in which I was engaged ; miles pass 
with minutes, and the sight of the noble 
chase continually in view, keeps alive an 
ardour which absorbs every faculty. I had 
made several unsuccessful casts, but still 
kept up the pursuit with reckless impetuosi- 
ty, when my horse suddenly fell with me 
into a biscachero, and, rolling over my body, 
bruised me severely. Fortunately I still re- 
tained hold of the bridle, but unable to rise, 
lay helplessly on my back, gazing upwards 
upon innumerable bright and fantastic ob- 
jects which seemed to fill the atmosphere. 
At length, when the sickness had in some 
measure left me, I managed to get into the 
saddle, and walked my horse siowly in the 
direction, as I thought, of the road which I 
had left. I now began to reflect that, as 
my course had been almost at right angles 
to the track leading to the coast, and as I 
had continued great partof an hour with un- 
abated speed in the chase, there was no pos- 
sibility of my overtaking my friends, com- 
pelled as I was by the pain of my bruises to 
proceed at the most gentle pace possible. I 
felt also, from the frequent tripping of my 
horse, that he was well-nigh spent, and now 
for the first time the appalling nature of my 
situation burst fully on my mind. 

I was alone in a trackless plain—without 
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the power of reaching the path I had left, 
and certain, unless some wandering Gaucho 
should by good fortune pass me, to perish 
with hunger, or severe thirst, which, from 
the bruises I had received, began to parch 
up my frame. I swept the horizon with a 
glance dimmed by sickness and terror, but, 
save a herd or two of wild cattle feeding 
among the deep clover, there was nothing 
to break the sameness of the view. A troop 
of the naked Indian horsemen, of whose cru- 
elties I had lately heard so much, would at 
that moment have been welcome to my 
sight. 

Often, as the nature of the dreadful death 
to which I seemed doomed shot through my 
heart, I struck my spurs into my horse’s sides 
with a convulsive movement, but the groan- 
ing of the fatigued animal, and the agony 
which the least acceleration in his pace 
created in my bruised limbs, caused me as 
often to return to a slow walk, and to yield 
myself up to despair. Ina short time, the 
thirst which I suffered became so intolera- 
ble, that I decided on opening a vein in the 
neck of my horse, in order to quench it in 
his blood. I knew very well that the best 
way to relieve my thirst, and assuage the 
fever which caused it, would have been to 
draw a little blood from my own veins, in- 
stead of that of my jaded steed ; but I was 
fearful that, if fainting came on, I might 
bleed to death. I therefore took out the in- 
strument, and was about to dismount in or- 
der to perform my little operation. Before 
doing so, however, I cast another longing 
look around me ; and to my inexpressible 
joy beheld a horseman gallop out from be- 
hind a large herd of wild cattle which had 
for a little time concealed him. I hallooed 
with all my might, but the feeble sound 
must have died along the plain before it 
reached him, for he kept on his course. At 
last I fired one of my pistols, and I could in- 
stantly see his horse turn, and sweep towards 
me at arapid pace. I had time to reload my 
pistol, loosen my knife in its sheath, and fix 
my almost sinking faculties upon the dan- 
ger probably before me ; for I knew that a 
Gaucho, meeting an unprotected stranger 
like myself on the plains, would think no- 
thing of cutting his throat for the sake of 
his bridle and spurs, besides the possibility 
of finding a few doilars in his purse. For- 
tunately, however, my fears were ground- 
less; the rider who had so opportunely 
crossed me proved to be a Gaucho boy, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age. I re- 
turned my pistols to my girdle, and uttered 
an ejaculation of gratitude. The little fel- 
low came dashing up to me at full speed, 
crying, as he checked his horse, till the 
animal fell almost on his haunches, “ Dios 
mio! qué es esto ?’—“* My God! what is 
this?” TI shortly explained to him my misfor- 
tune, and requested to be taken to his home, 
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—which I found was ata few miles’ distance, 
lying farther south than any other Gaucho hut. 
He gave me a drink of water from a cow’s 
horn, which was slung round him, and never 
till my dying day shall I forget the exquisite 
feeling of pleasure which that delicious 
draught communicated to my parched frame. 
He then pulled some dried beef from a bag 
which hung at his saddle bow, and I ate a 
few mouthfuls to relieve the faintness which 
my long abstinence from food had created. 
Thus, having performed the duties of hospi- 
tality, the young horseman dashed away in 
the direction r was to accompany lan 
whirling his lasso above his head, and his 
poncho streaming like a pennon behind,— 
then ever and anon returning to my side 
with an “Alegrarse! alegrarse! vamos! 
vamos! seiior.”—* Cheer up! cheer up! 
come on, come on, seor!” In this way, 
after a most painful march, we arrived at 
his hut, which was larger and more neatly 
built than any I had seen, containing two 
apartments, besides a covered shed at a little 
distance to serve the purposes of a kitchen. 
The very corrdl was not surrounded by the 
usual quantity of filth, the cause of which 
was at once to be traced to the great num- 
ber of hawks and heavy-looking gorged vul- 
tures which sat upon the stakes of the in- 
closure, remaining, as I rode past, almost 
within reach of my extended arm. They 
had gathered round this settlement in great- 
er numbers than I had seen in any other 
place on the Pampas, and were also larger 
than any I had before met with. A few no- 
ble horses were shut up in the corral, which, 
by their neighing as we passed, proved that 
they had been but lately reclaimed from the 
plains. Everything around looked less like 
a squalid hut of a wretched Gaucho, than 
the decent home of an independent agricul- 
turist ; and had it not been for the corral, 
and the heaps of bones of every kind 
scattered about, I could have fancied this to 
be the dwelling of some whimsical foreigner, 
who had chosen to leave his vineyard in 
Languedoc, or his farm in Sussex, to share 
with the wild horse, the gama, and the lion, 
the freedom of the plains of Paraguay. 
But, if I was surprised at the compara- 
tive neatness of the place, I was soon much 
more so at the extraordinary behaviour of 
its master, as, lifting aside the bullock’s hide 
which served as a door to the dwelling, he 
came forth to meet me. I have said before 
that the Gauchos were famed for their hos- 
pitality, and that they almost universally re- 
tain the grave politeness for which Span- 
airds have always been remarkable. To 
such an extent, in fact, is this carried, that a 
Gaucho never enters his hut without lifting 
his cap with a gesture of respect, though 
there may be none but the members of his 
own family within. I was therefore sur- 
prised to perceive that, instead of welcom- 
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ing me with the cordial alacrity which I had 
elsewhere universally received, the Gaucho 
started as his eyes fell upon me, and slidin 
his hand down towards his heel, drew fo 
his long knife with a threatening gesture. 
So soon as I had saluted him, however, and 
explained my misfortune, he seemed to re- 
cover himself, and muttering some words of 
apology as he replaced his weapon, he beg- 
ged me to enter his hut, and to consider it 
as my own. Faint and weary as I was, I 
could not but perceive the constraint and 
reluctance with which he uttered this usual 
compliment, and, as the most delicate way 
of noticing it, expressed a hope that the en- 
tertainment of a traveller for a night under 
his roof would not in any way incommode 
him. He turned his quick grey eye on me 
as I spoke; but seeing, I presume, nothing 
like suspicion on my features, began busily 
to occupy himself in releasing my horse 
from his recado, or saddle, and bridle, as he 
expressed his pleasure in being honoured by 
the presence of a cavalier like myself. 
“You must excuse an old man, seiior,” said 
he, “if he is somewhat cautious and fear- 
ful ; in these wild plains there are more salt- 
eadores (robbers) than honest Christians; 
besides, we have certain information that 
the Indians are somewhere in these parts: 
they have burnt some huts in the clover 
ground east, and may be upon us (may the 
mother of God protect us!) before the 
morning: a man is rarely at his ease when 
he knows his throat may be cut before the 
next meal, seiior, and therefore, I pray you, 
pardon my want of courtesy.” And then 
giving the horse a Jash with the bridle, he 
moved towards the hut, desiring me, in the 
true Spanish style, to consider both himself 
and his dwelling as created only for my 

leasure. I had been too often told of the 
ndians, to be alarmed at the story of my 
host, besides that I considered it as a ruse 
intended to hasten my departure; and 
though I was utterly at a loss to discover 
the cause of his churlishness, I was too 
much occupied by my own suffering to no- 
tice it further than mentally to determine on 
leaving the station the next morning at all 
hazards. There was something in the 
sound of the man’s voice also, which seem- 
ed not altogether unknown to me; anda sus- 
picion that this might be the Gaucho whom 
Ord had struck rushed across my mind; 
but I had nothing, save the peculiarity of 
his manner, to strengthen this fancy, and I 
presently forgot it in matters more nearly 
relating to myself. 

The inside of the hut was more clean and 
neat than usual in the Gauchos’ cottages; the 
bolas, or balls, and the lassos, the bridles, 
spurs, and other implements, were arranged 
in an orderly manner along the walls,—the 
cradle, made of a bull’s hide, suspended by 
leathern thongs to the raflers, occupied a 
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remote corner of the apartment,—the char- 
coal fire burnt cheerily, while the lamp, fed 
by bullock’s tallow, suspended from the roof, 
poured a clear light into the recesses of the 
room. The night had fallen during my late 
slow ride, and the cold had seized upon my 
stiffened limbs with great severity. It had be- 
numbed rather than chilled me, the feverish 
heat raging as it were within my frame, 
while my extremities were almost insensible, 
and covered with a cold sweat. The 
warmth of the room, however, presently 
equalized the heat in my whole body, and [ 
prepared to take away some blood from my 
arm. There was an instant stir among 
several dark heaps which lay upon the floor, 
and four or five women, with twice as many 
children—black, brown, and red—gathered 
round me to look at the operation,—the most 
common and favourite one among all Span- 
iards. An old black woman, who, from her 
appearance, and from her bringing in the 
huge piece of roast beef on the spit, seem- 
ed to be the cook of the establishment, held 
the vessel to receive the blood, and being 
more occupied in examining my dress than 
in the duty of the moment, performed her 
part so awkwardly that I reproved her in 
an angry and loud tone for her inattention. 
A shriek immediately burst from the other 
apartment, and the old Gaucho, rising hasti- 
ly, and with a mute jesture of rage, rushed 
into it by a door which communicated with 
the room in which we sat. I was well nigh 
fainting, but I noticed the glances of deep 
meaning which passed between the persons 
around me, and could also hear the half 
stifled accents of the old Gaucho addressing 
some one in the other apartment in a threat- 
ening tone. 

It is impossible for me to describe my 
emotions at that moment ; the voice thrilled 
through even my clouded senses, and the 
doubt, the fear, the suspicion, which rushed 
to my very heart’s core, seemed to freeze up 
my blood at its fountain. The stream, 
which was flowing freely from the open ves- 
sel, stopped as if by magic; and the cold, 
death-like sweat which was coming over 
me, and which is the common effect of the 
abstraction of a large quantity of blood, be- 
came, as it were, suddenly dried up, while 
my muscles grew unnaturally rigid, and 
each individual fibre seemed to quiver as if 
in the attempt to contract itself into a state 
of stony hardness. I was painfully sensi- 
ble of every thing that passed, but I remain- 
ed fixed, silent, and motionless,—horror 
having produced upon my frame, weakened 
by fatigue, pain, and loss of blood, the same, 
or a similar effect, which some unknown in- 
fluence exercises upon the nerves of cata- 
leptic persons. I was as one “to stone con- 
verted by amaze.” But my mind, if unable 
tc command the material frame which it in- 
habited, seemed endowed with intense and 
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preternatural activity and decision. The 
voice I had heard, and which had created 
these extraordinary effects, was assuredly 
that of Donna Louisa. The dreadful fact 
burst upon me with such stunning force, as 
to render me, as I have just said, specchless, 
and to drive back, as it were, my mental en- 
ergies to their most remote citadel. 

he reflections, which then shot with the 
rapidity of lightning across my mind, seem- 
ed most like the spontaneous imagery of a 
dream ; for, as in a vision of the night, I was 
unconscious of the Jeast mental exertion in 
making them. I may say then, that I felt, 
as if by a revelation, rather than by any 
exercise of reason, that the Donna Louisa 
was in the same hut with me,—that the old 
Gaucho was he whom Ord and Seiior 
Echivera had mortally offended,—that he 
had kidnapped the maiden to revenge him- 
self on both,—and that he knew or guessed 
me to be Ord’s friend. ‘These conclusions, 
which proved in the end to be perfectly cor- 
rect, were doubtless the decision of my 
judgment from the facts before me, viz.— 
the tone of the voice, the sinister looks of 
the Gaucho, and my indistinct recollection 
of his features at the posado; though, as I 
was utterly unconscious of deducing them 
by any train of reasoning, the powers of my 
mind and body being, as it were, for the 
time disunited, I felt somewhat disposed to 
consider them as the effect of some unearth- 
ly impulse or revelation. Since that time, 
however, I have heard gentlemen, who stand 
deservedly at the head of the medical pro- 
fession, declare that there are diseases, of a 
nervous order, in which the body is for the 
time incapable of displaying, by the external 
senses, the workings of the mind, though 
the person be all the time conscious of ideas 
rushing across him with a rapidity, and of a 
nature infinitely superior to those which 
occupy his mind in health. I conclude, 
therefore, that the effect produced on me by 
horror, conjoined with the peculiar physical 
and mental circumstances of my situation, 
was somewhat similar to that which such 
diseases produce on their possessors. As 
the violence of the paroxysm—for I know 
not how else to designate it—decreased, my 
frame became gradually relaxed, the cold 
sweat preceding fainting rushed from every 
pore of my body, and I sank back in a state 
of insensibility. 

When I recovered, I perceived the old 
Gaucho standing over me with his eyes bent 
in strict scrutiny upon my features, while 
the rest of the family bustled around me 
with such restoratives as their simple means 
afforded. Closing my eyes for a few mo- 
ments, as if still under the influence of 
weakness, I struggled to gather together my 
scattered energies, and to resolve on my 
future conduct. My aim was to lull to 
sleep the suspicions of the treacherous old 





villain, to leave the hut in the morning, and 
to return as soon as I could collect as many 
men as would be able to overpower any 
resistance he and his might make. Thank- 
ing my host, therefore, in a languid manner 
for his attention, I begged he would allow 
me to repose myself for an hour or two, and, 
in the mean time, order a fowl to be boiled, 
as it would be dangerous for me to sup on 
such strong food as that which was smokin 
on the spit near us. I saw at once that 
had relieved his fears and suspicions: he 
instantly became all politeness; uttered 
compliments with a gravity and extrava- 
gance which a Spaniard alone possesses ; 
gave orders for my chicken broth, and with 
his own hand threw down two or three 
ponchos for my bed, and adjusted a white, 
new-dressed sheep’s skin on my recado for 
my pillow. 

I lay down, therefore, and simulated 
slumber, though it may well be imagined 
that nothing was farther from me than re- 

e. I was inthe shadow, and could see 
all that went on before me; while my own 
form must have been in a great measure 
concealed. The family gathered round and 
ate their evening meal; each individual, 
even to the children, cutting with their 
knives a piece from the huge joint. This, 
with water, formed their repast; for bread 
there is none inthe plains. Each then bent 
for a few moments before a little image of 
the Virgin which hung at one end of the 
hut ; and, lying down on the floor as chance 
or whim directed them, they were soon fast 
asleep. The old Gaucho, however, and a 
very pretty mulatto girl with a child in her 
lap, sate at the fire as if waiting for some 
one. The youthful mother bent over her 
slumbering infant features wherein some 
secret grief seemed blended with maternal 
anxiety. She frequently turned her eyes 
towards the door, and then to the old 
Gaucho, with an expression of surprise or 
fear at the protracted delay of some one 
whom she named Teobaldo. The old man 
never answered her, but seemed to be wrap- 
ped up in deep reflection. The ruddy light 
of the charcoal fire fell upon his harsh 
features, deep dark eyes, and on 
beard, discovering every furrow on his face 
with painful distinctness, and clothing his 
lineaments with a kind of lurid light, which 
increased the savage, though slumbering, 
ferocity of their expression. At length, 
when the young woman again turned her 
eyes filled with tears upon him, and spoke 
in a querulous tone of the delay of Teobal- 
do, the old man uttered an imprecation, and, 
grinding his teeth, commanded her to be 
silent. He then relapsed into his former 
moody abstraction, while I could see the 
tears streaming down the cheeks of the 
terrified girl upon her sleeping infant, fast 
and freely as from a fountain. 
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On a sudden the sound of a horse at 
speed approached the hut, and before either 
the old Gaucho or the girl could reach the 
door, a young man of a powerful frame, and 
features expressive of reckless daring, burst 
into the apartment, raising, at the same 
time, his cap, and uttering the usual saluta- 
tion. He had the bolas wrapped round his 
waist, and I saw by the blood with which 
they were clotted that he had been hunting. 
A number of dogs, many of which bore 
terrible marks of the dangerous sport for 
which they were kept, followed his steps, 
and with such gestures of pleasure as their 
fatigue would allow them to make, gathered 
round the old Gaucho. Meantime, the poor 
girl held up her child to be kissed by the 
young huntsman, and laid her arm fondly 
round his neck. Bestowing the expected 
caresses upon both, though with a careless- 
ness which showed how little of the heart 
there was in the action, he desired her to 
prepare his supper. She placed the child 
in the cradle of hide which hung above my 
head, and took from a kind of closet,—made 
also of a bull’s hide inflated and dried, and 
having a square piece cut out and moving on 
hinges by way of door,—a flask of wine and 
other articles of fare of a more generous 
kind than the family had used at their late 
meal. While she was thus busied, one of 
the dogs came smelling up to me, and 
began to growl] and erect his bristles. 
“Down, Tauro! down!” cried the old man, 
and to the surprised and inquiring looks of 
his son answered by briefly narrating the 
cause of my visiting the hut. ‘‘ Now, by 
heaven! Seiior,” said Teobaldo, scowling 
upon his father, “you have done foolishly. 
A stranger, and from the town, said you ?— 
You might as well have harboured the devil 
redhot from hell with a legion of his imps.” 
He was going on lashing himself into an 
outrageous passion, when the old Gaucho 
interrupted him ; and though he spoke only 
in a whisper, there was a tone of command 
and calm concentrated energy in his voice, 
which appeared to oblige the other to listen. 
“ Sejior,” said he, (for even the nearest rela- 
tives address each other in this punctilious 
manner,) “you are young, and moreover 
seem to have forgotten that I am your fa- 
ther. It is well that I cannot, or these 
words might call for chastisement. We 
will talk of this at a fitter season, and in the 
meantime, let us look to our guest.” 

“ Voto a Dios! let him look to himself,” 
muttered the young desperado, as, rising, he 
came towards me, and began fertively to 
view my features. He was turning away, 
convinced apparently that I slept, and had 
not overheard his words, when, as if influ- 
enced by sudden suspicion, he again bent 
over me, and drew forth his knife rapidly. 
It was a moment of the most dreadful trial, 
but I had nerve enough for it, though, the 
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next instant, when he had turned away, I 
felt the big drops coursing down my fore- 
head and cheeks,—so great a shock had the 
forcible suppression of my feelings commu- 
nicated to my frame. The old man uttered 
a brief but threatening expostulation to his 
son, which he answered by a look of fierce 
defiance, and without further words drew 
the skeleton of a horse’s head towards the 
fire, threw himself upon it, and began to de- 
vour his meal in silence. Ina short time I 
was relieved from reflections of the most 
distressing nature, by being requested by 
the Mulatto girl to sit up and take the food 
which had been prepared at my desire. 

I noticed, also, that she took some of it, 
with a small flask of wine, (how procured, 
heaven knows,) into the other apartment; 
and that, during the time she was absent, 
the old Gaucho and his son were restless 
and impatient, and cast furtive glances con- 
tinually upon me. I was enabled, however, 
to escape their observation by allowing my 
features to take the expression of that list- 
lessness and languor which my weakness, 
in spite of circumstances, predisposed me 
to feel. Eagerly—and the more so that 
I was forced to torture my face into an ex- 
pression of indifference—did I wait for the 
return of the girl ;—for, if my belief that the 
Donna Louisa was in confinement in the 
other room, and had recognised my voice 
when she screamed, was correct, 1 thought 
it probable that she would fall upon some 
plan to convey to me, by means of her at- 
tendant, a certain knowledge of the fact. 
It was in vain, however, that I scanned the 
features of the girl when she returned with 
the food and wine untasted. She whispered 
something concerning “the Seiiorita” to 
the old man, to which he replied by a mut- 
tered curse and a significant glance at his 
son. Sick at heart, and filled with appre- 
hensions, the vague nature of which was 
mere unnerving than the most terrible cer- 
tainty, I muttered my “buenas noches,” and 
was about to retire to my poncho, when I 
observed the mulatto girl playing with a 
ring, and viewing it over and over close by 
the light of the fire. The sight es 
deprived me of my circumspection. I start- 
ed back in undisguised horror, and had ut- 
tered an exclamation—fortunately in my 
native language—before I could recollect 
myself. From the shock which the circum- 
stance gave me, the bandaged vein again 
burst out in blood, and the inmates of the 
hut, (who, like all those that frequently use 
venesection unscientifically, have a horror 
on such occasion of an“artery having been 
opened,) ascribing my emotion to the unex- 
pected sight of the blood, began immediate- 
ly to tighten the bandages,—to roll up rude 
compresses made of small stones wrapped 
in wool,—and thus both afforded me time 
to recover my quiet manner, and draw aside 








the attention of those who might, from their 
conscious dread of deteetion, have ascribed 
my conduct to other causes. 

In the mean time, my mind was filled with 
a multitude of recollections of the past and 
determinations for the future. The ring 
which I had seen in the hands of the mulat- 
to girl I remembered well. It was a favour- 
ite one of the Donna Louisa’s, and had, 
moreover, attracted my attention particularly, 
from the fact that Ord had written some 
stanzas upon it. I mention it as a curious 
proof that the mind is capable of remember- 
ing with almost morbid acuteness slight cir- 
cumstances in periods of great peril—that 
the sentiments of my poor friend’s verses 
were in my recollection at the very moment 
when it might be supposed all my energies 
would have been directed to the emergency 
before me. I remembered that, in his lines, 
he had wished to be that ring,—to encircle 
so fair a portion of his mistress,—sometimes 
to be pressed, when she was contemplative, 
to her sweet cheek,—sometimes, in the un- 
corscious attitude in which sleep might 
place her downy palm, to be nestled in the 
warm recesses of her bosom! 

But there were thoughts of a different na- 
ture succeeding to those remembrances. 
There was pity and sorrow for the lovely 
prisoner,—hate and horror, the stronger that 
it was veiled in a manner of cordiality, to- 
wards the savages who had brought her 
there—and resolve strong as death to liber- 
ate her from her thraldom. Without any 
difficulty, as I conceived, I succeeded in 
convincing those around me that I suspected 
nothing, and knew of no motive for suspicion; 
and in this agreeable opinion, if anythin 
could be agreeable in my po ay 
betook me to my former place of repose. 
So soon as the bleeding from my arm was 
stopped, the old black cook, who had been 
among the first to start up and apply rem- 
edies, together with two or three other wo- 
men and the children, again Jay down, and 
presently gave audible proofs of being in a 
state of oblivion. A little after I had ad- 
justed my slight sleeping clothes, the mu- 
atto girl, of whom I have spoker: so fre- 
quently, took her child from the swinging 
cradle, and lay down to rest. Teobaldo 
stretched himself by her side, while the old 
Gaucho remained ie by the fire. 

As will be supposed, it was impossible for 
me tosleep. I lay ina fever of apprehen- 
sion and doubt. Not a soul stirred in the 
hut. The old Gaucho nodded his head in 
the lurid light of the fire, in a manner which 
I shall remember to my dying day; the 
young huntsman breathed heavily beside his 
wife, or mistress, or slave, or whatever else 
she might be called, and the rest of the 
household snored and slept naturally. 

A couple of hours might have end in 
this manner, when the old man awoke, 
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stretched his limbs, took down the house- 
hold lamp, and, coming to me, passed it 
across my eyes. I was, of course, fast 
asleep. He hung up the lamp again, roused 
Teobaldo, and having by signs convinced 
him of my somnolency, departed with him 
from the dwelling. It was some time be- 
fore I could determine on the course I was 
to pursue. Sometimes I thought of burst- 
ing into the apartment ofthe Donna Louisa, 
and defending the opening into it against all 
comers, for I knew that the lasso and the 
bolas could be rendered effective only in 
open ground. Again,I was for taking my 
chance of killing both the men at the door 
of the hut with my pistols, and trusting to 
fortune for the rest. But prudence prevail- 
ed. I listened, with an anxiety which com- 
municated an exquisite acuteness to my au- 
ditory nerves, to the breathing of the inhab- 
itants of the hut: all of them, even to the 
wife of the young huntsman, respired reg- 
ularly ; and, rising cautiously, I stole to the 
door. The moon was high in heaven; but, 
fortunately for me, the shadow, which was 
thrown on the front ground of the cottage, 
concealed me entirely. Here again I must 
give a curious instance of the attention of 
the mind to trifles when circmstances of an 
appalling nature encircle it. I reflected 
that if I had been on the north instead of 
the south side of the equator, I should have 
been fully exposed to those whose motions 
I was interested in knowing, instead of be- 
ing myself completely concealed, while they 
were clearly discernible. Doubtless, they 
thought nothing about northern or southern 
hemispheres, but only that he whose knowl- 
edge of their plans they doubted or feared 
was asleep. 

Keeping within the shadow of the low 
walls of the hut, I strained my eyes on every 
side in vain; but presently I heard voices 
breaking from the corral, and, by the tones, 
I immediately recognised the old Gaucho 
and Teobaldo. I could not see them, for 
they also were in the moon-shadow, behind 
the stakes of the enclosure; but I could, 
both by the sounds and the sentiments of 
each voice, know to whom it belonged. 

“Well, Sefior,” said Teobaldo, as if con- 
tinuing the conversation, “ you have told me 
why this gentleman has come here, and how, 
—for which, voto a Dios! I shall flog the 
boy who brought him; but you have not 
given me a single proof that he may not, on 
his return, forward such information to the 
authorities as gets us both the cord, or the 
dagger. You saw his emotion when his 
eye fell on that bauble of the Donna’s,—or, 
at least, I was certain I perceived it, in spite 
of his attempts at concealment—and I doubt 
not he is here as a spy: he must brook the 
stab, Seftor!” 

“Now, by Heaven!” said the old Gaucho 
“the steel which strikes his body shall first 
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have passed through my own heart’s blood !” 
He spoke ina tone of stern and iron resolve ; 
then, after a moment’s pause, he resumed 
more calmly :—“I wonder not at the scorn 
with which we of the plains are treated by 
the puny creatures of the coast, since even 
the last and most cherished virtue of the 
Gauchos,—their old famous hospitality and 
= faith to their guests,—seems departing 
om the present generation.” 

“ Dios mio!” cried Teobaldo, interrupting 
him, “ hospitality, like charity, should surely 
begin at home. You would not give up our 
lives to a foolish punctilio, Seiior ?” 

“Teobaldo,” responded the old man to 
his son’s remonstrance, “in my own house I 
shall do in all things according to my plea- 
sure. This stranger has come to me sick, 
and without intention of evil ; his presence 
is the effect of accident, and he cannot, 
therefore, be a spy. If these reasons are 
not enough, I say that he came to me with 
words of confidence and politeness in his 
mouth—he is entitled to my good faith and 
hospitality, and, by the Mother of God, he 
shall have it !” 

“Muy bien! Muy bien!” returned Teo- 
baldo quickly ; “and now about the Seiiori- 
ta. To-night I am determined to have the 
reward of my adventure to the town, which 
I have now delayed only because you ‘i 

“Teobaldo,” interrupted the old Gaucho, 
“ we will talk of this to-morrow :—patience 
—patience !” 

“ Ay, by the Almighty God of immortali- 
ty !” said Teobaldo, with a burst of irrepress- 
ible indignation, “thou hast used that watch- 
word of a tame and dastard spirit, till both 
my senses and my soul scorn to listen to it! 
—To night, or a better reason than thou 
hast yet used !” 

As he spoke, I could hear the whistling of 
his knife as it came from its sheath in his 
wet Gaucho boot; and, horrified at the par- 
ricide which the young savage seemed about 
to perpetrate, I involuntarily shifted my po- 
sition, and with difficulty restrained myself 
from rushing forward to prevent such a deed. 
The instinct of self-preservation, however, 
was stronger than the sentiment of horror, 
and I remained within the shadow which con- 
cealed me. But, slight as had been the 
sound I had created, the acute organs of the 
Gauchos had detected it, for [ observed 
them emerge into the moonlight at separate 
sides of the corrdl, each with his long knife 
gleaming in his hand. Silently placing my 
thumbs on the hammers of my two pistols, I 
remained motionless, determined, if they ap- 
proached, to discharge the balls into their 
bodies at such a distance as would insure 
their taking mortal effect. After looking 
carefully around, however, they retired to 
their former position behind the corrdl, to my 
infinite relief. For some time they spoke 
in so low a tone that I was unable to catch 








any thing, save disjointed sentences, in 
which the word “ Seiorita” was frequently 
repeated. At length the young man, raising 
his voice, swore, by a horrible oath, that he 
would no longer be cajoled out of the pos- 
session of his promised mistress, and hinted, 
in a significant tone, that he believed his 
father had some more selfish reason for his 
reluctance to yield her up than any he had 
yet given. 

“Fool!” returned the old man—* poor 
slave of thy passions! Thou wilt sacrifice 
the deepest, purest, and noblest revenge to 
the mere lust of thy body! Listen to me, 
and I will show thee that by disposing of 
this girl as I wish, thou wilt acquire the 
means of purchasing the embraces of fifty 
fairer pieces of painted flesh than she, and 
wilt moreover regain thet rank in society of 
— we have both been unjustly depriv- 
ed.” 

There was a short pause, during which I 
adjusted myself to catch every sound. 

“The girl,” said the old Gaucho, “ whom 
you are so deeply in lust with, is your cou- 
sin! Ay, start!—She is the daughter of my 
brother, and my full niece. You have fre- 
quently heard the story of my mother’s 
wrongs and mine in the old world; how! 
was driven, by disgust and despair of gain- 
ing my just rights, from my father’s house ; 
and how, in the fastnesses of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, I recovered from my wounds by the 
care of my trusty band. The father of this 
girl was the cause,—let me do him justice, 
—the unconscious cause, of keeping me from 
my inheritance. His father and mine,— 
curses on him that I should have to mention 
us both in a breath !—deceived and disgraced 
my mother,—may God forget me when I for- 
give it!—and now, instead of being the pos- 
sessor of wealth and honour, I am a poor, out- 
lawed, degraded wretch ; and thou art-——the 
son of such a one! Now, attend :—This 
girl is as the apple of Seiior Echivera’s eye, 
and to regain her he will, I am convinced, 
disgorge such a portion of the immense 
wealth which he has amassed, as will pur- 
chase me the power of again treading in 
safety the soil of my native land, and afford 
thee the means of moving in the sphere suit- 
ed to thy birth. It only remains for us to 
execute this scheme in such a manner as to 
keep from Don José a knowledge of his 
daughter’s situation, and to bind him, by a 
sacred oath, never to divulge the circum- 
stances of the transaction.” 

“But Seiior,” said Teobaldo, “I have no 
desire to leave the plains; the freedom from 
trammels of every kind, mental and bodily, 
suit too well with my nature for me to wish 
to exchange it for the constrained customs 
of what is called civilized society ; nor above 
all, am I willing to give up so fair a prize as 
Louisa for the possession of wealth which I 
do not need, and the tenure of which must 
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depend on the faith of one who has all his 
life dwelt in cities.” 

“Boy !” said the Gaucho, “ thou dost not 
know what thou art casting away for the 
gratification of a moment ;—wealth, honour, 
power, and fame are within your grasp, and 
you draw back your hand from such a glo- 
rious prize, to fondle a girl who—mark me! 
—can never love thee, such as thou now 
art. I tell thee, the hoards of my brother 
are immense, and moreover, I know we!} 
that his word is as true as his wealth is great. 
Honour and good faith, Teobaldo, are not 
confined to the plains.” 

“It may be so, Seiior,” replied he, “ but I 
am determined to go nowhere else in search 
of them. I have been so long accustomed 
to the free air which comes down from the 
borderillas, that the pent-up atmosphere of a 
crowded city would soon choke me, Seiior : 
I will live and die in the Pampas.” 

This he said in a tone of calm determina- 
tion, and, in spite of my perilous position, I 
could not but admire the sentiment. 

“Foolish and stubborn boy!” said the 
Gaucho, yet in a tone more of entreaty than 
scorn; “can neither the prospect of grati- 
fied ambition, nor the boundless power of 
satisfying every wish of your sensual pas- 
sions, awaken you from these slothful senti- 
ments, which would better beseem a base 
vegetable, that rots in the same dunghill 
where it rose, than the scion of one of the 
noblest families inSpain? With the wealth 
you will possess, you may purchase the finest 
equipages and the fleetest steeds of Anda- 
lusia——” 

“With my lasso,” interrupted Teobaldo, 
“T can take, at my pleasure, the noblest 
colts of the herd; and all the equipage I re- 
quire is my recado, bridle, and spurs. I can 
back a new stead daily, if I choose it; and 
though I were to strike my knife into the 
heart of each after its single journey, there 
would be no lack of horses on the Pampas !” 

“You may possess lands and castles, for- 
ests and serfs, who will exist only to serve 
you,” urged the old Gaucho. 

“The plains of Paraguay are mine as 
much as though I had bought them with 
coined money,” replied Teobaldo. “ Will 
the lands which your wealth has to purchase 
extend as far? Will the ostrich be there 
for the chase, or the steed to follow him? 
Will your forest be as large as those beneath 
the borderillas; and will the lion, jaguar, 
lama, and wild goat couch amid their green 
recesses, or skip among their grey cliffs ? 
Seiior, the air, the soil, and the sports of 
these wide plains have been familiar to my 
boyhood ; and while my eyes can follow the 
flight of the fleet deer, or my limbs support 
me on my recado, they shall perform their 
offices on these plains alone. Urge me no 
farther.” 

“It is thy ignorance, and not thy noble 
M 13 
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nature, which speaks, my boy,” said the old 
man, in a tone of earnest remonstrance. 
“There are other pleasures, the exquisite 
nature of which thou hast yet to learn. 
Power in the camp, influence in the council, 
priority in the splendid and regal pageant, 
the love of ladies, and admiration of noble 
cavaliers,—all these, with thy powers, thou 
mayest aspire to——” 

“Pshaw !” said Teobaldo, interrupting 
him with startling energy ; “‘’tis but a varia- 
tion of the old tune. Thou hast harped on 
that string of birth, rank, and wealth, till I, 
who in these wild plains know not what the 
mean, am sincerely weary of the sound. j 
am free! the noblest birthright cannot give 
more—seldom does it give so much. ‘My 
rank is such as to acknowledge no superior ; 
my wealth is my strength and skill, which can 
supply all my wants, and which give me power 
over nobler animals than the puny libels on 
humanity whose society you wish to inflict 
on me. Give me the pleasures and the 
occupations to which I have been accustom- 
ed, which alone I can now fully enjoy, and 
I shall willingly allow the foolish distinctions 
of men to pass without disturbing my de- 
sires, [f I have not a retinue of cringing 
slaves to minister to me, neither have I any 
one to kneel to in return; if I possess no 
influence in the courts which you have so 
often described to me, neither is my soul 
prostituted by the meanness, servility, and 
felsehood which, I have been taught, exist 
there ; and though I have not couches of 
down and castles of carved stone, I can yet 
sleep as sweetly and as soundly upon the 
lon of my native plains, with the 
fresh reeze of heaven upon my cheek, and 
the clear stars alone to watch over my 
repose. By the God of the true heart! 
Sejior, I swear that I love the back of a fleet 
steed better than a throne; and that I would 
not cast aside the bolas, which I can strike 
through the skull of a lion, to grasp the 
sceptre of Spain!” 

“Base dog!” cried the old man, with a 
burst of bitter scorn, which he could not 
control; then, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, and soliloquising, though aloud— 
“Yet howcan I blame him? He knows not 
the glory of possessing the power, in the 
regal pageant, of pressing near the person 
of his prince; nor in the court, of slighting, 
under the favour of his monarch, the sieiel: 
est peer of the land! He has not felt the 
disinterested pleasure of leaving the boar 
at bay for a royal shaft; nor the still more 
generous pride of yielding a favourite female 
to the embraces of his sainted master.” 

“No, by G cried the young hunts- 
man, almost choked with indignation. “My 
good horse is the only created being I feel 
pride in pressing near. I followand I strike . 
my own quarry, yielding pecedence to none ; 
and,” contined he, sinking his voice into a 
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tone of low defiance, “let him who dares 
even to think of my favourite girl, though 
he were my nearest in blood, come with his 
naked knife in his hand, and a stout arm to 
wield it!” 

“Thou speakest after thy own lights, and 
with a spirit which, in a better cause, might 
have done better for thee,” returned the old 
man, calmly, to this burst of hisson. “But 
regarding the Donna Louisa-——” 

“Ay, regarding her,” said Teobaldo 

sharply. 
“Thou must for the present give up thy 
intentions respecting that lady,” continued 
the Gaucho; “at least,” said he quickly, as 
though Teobaldo had made some sudden 
rapt of dissent, “at least, until thou hast 
ully considered my late proposition. Thou 
art yet but a boy in years——” 

“ Boy!” cried Teobaldo,—and I recognis- 
ed the sound of his knife, drawn with its 
back against his teeth—a common gesture 
of the Gauchos, when they are deeply en- 
raged. “Boy, indeed! Seiior, that word 
has been used too often, in a tone of insult, 
even for a son to bear from a father. Did I 
prove myself a boy, when, on foot, and arm- 
ed only with this knife, I slew the lion, from 
which yourself and two or three other 
doughty heroes fled in dismay ?—A boy !— 
By the Trinity! I will prove myself other- 
wise upon the body of that fair saint whom 
we are at issue concerning.” 

“ Teobaldo !” said the old man, interrupt- 
ing him; “that thou shalt never do, while I 
live.” 

“Ha, hoary letcher! I have suspected 
this,” said the frantic young savage, speak- 
ing through his clenched teeth. “Thou 
hast gazed with longing eyes upon Louisa; 
and perchance the incest which the inter- 
course involves hath stimulated thy jaded 
appetite. Ah! it is rank—rotten,—and yet 
how clear!” 

“Yes,” said the old man calmly, after a 
brief pause, as if rather musing than ad- 
dressing his son; “I, too, have looked for 
this moment;—I could not but look for it; 
and it has come! Boy! thou art the last 
male of a noble race; but thou art also the 
spawn of thy whorish mother and thy 
wretched father; and now thou visitest the 
crime of thy birth upon him who alone 
remains to answer for it. Thy weapon is 
drawn,—defend thyself!” 

“Thou wilt have the knife then, Seiior?” 
was all Teobaldo said, as he crossed his 
blade with his father’s. The sound of clash- 
ing iron disturbed the silence of the night 
for a little time; but in a few moments 
there was a closer struggling, a good deal 
of hard breathing, and, at length, a long, 
low groan. I knew not who had fallen in 
the desperate and unnatural strife; but, 
reeling under the influence of the horrors 
which the last half-hour had placed before 
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me, I returned into the hut, and lay down 
upon the scanty couch which I had formerly 
occupied. A few minutes elapsed, and [ 
heard a step slowly approaching. My heart 
beat audibly, as I saw the hand of the sur- 
vivor drawing aside the bullock’s hide; and 
the next moment the old Gaucho entered 
the apartment with a firm step and a calm 
demeanour. He took down the lamp, and 
steadily looked round upon the sleepers; 
but when he passed the light over the fea- 
tures of the poor mulatto girl and her child, 
I thought I could observe his hand waver: 
there was blood on it, too. 

Every human being in the cottage, except 
myself, was asleep. The wearied dogs 
looked up without rising, both at the en- 
trance of the Gaucho and of myself; but 
there was one old hound,—a tall, strong 
animal, whose gashed face and torn ears 
gave proof of severe contests with the wild 
beasts of the plains, and who, on the Gaucho 
passing him, sprang suddenly to his feet, 
and after smelling round about the old man, 
uttered a low growl, and immediately rushed 
out of the hut. Knowing the astonishing 
sagacity, as well as the undaunted courage 
of these animals, I thought it possible that 
the hound might prevent the Gaucho from 
moving the body of his master, or, in the 
attempt, either throttle the old man himself, 
or make such a disturbance as to awaken 
the household. In that case, I did not 
doubt, from the natural horror the murderer 
would create on his crime being discovered, 
that the very women would assist me to 
take and bind him, or at least offer no resist- 
ance, in case I found it necessary to have 
recourse to my pistols. 

Never did I see any one more methodical 
in preparing for a journey than this old 
murdering miscreant was in preparing the 
means for placing his son in a bloody grave. 
He again examined carefully the features of 
every sleeper in the hut, drew forth some 
iron implements from a recess near the 
door, and after once more turning an anx- 
ious glance into the interior of the dwelling, 
wheeling the lamp slowly round as he look- 
ed, he extinguished it, and the next moment 
I could hear his footsteps rapidly retreating 
towards the corrdl. 

Probably half an hour elapsed before (my 
curiosity becoming uncontrollable) I arose, 
and stole to the door. I could see no one; 
but, at the gate of the corrdl, two horses 
stood with their bridles over the stakes. In 
a minute or two I heard deep groans issuing 
from the spot where the murder had been 
committed, and thick, slow, and heavy sobs 
bursting with frightful force from the breast 
of the old man. Nature had found her way 
to his stony heart at last! 

In a short time these sounds ceased as 
suddenly as they had arisen, as if the 
mourner had exercised that astonishing 














power of control over his emotions which 
he seemed to possess, though a fatal in- 
stance of its inefficiency lay before him. I 
could hear him speak to the dog: “Down 
Tauro! to heel, I say!” And then, breath- 
ing heavily under the burthen of his son’s 
corpse, he came forth into the light, and 
with difficulty laid the body across one of 
the horses. Then taking the lasso from the 
recado of the other horse, he placed the 
noose round the neck of the dead body, and, 
passing the thong over the feet, he drew the 
two extremites of the corpse towards each 
other under the belly of the horse, securing 
itin such a manner that the motion of the 
animal could not shift its position. 

It was such a picture as Fuseli might have 
Joved to paint, delighting as he did in the 
wild and horrible. The poncho of the young 
man had fallen, or been rent off, in the pre- 
vious struggle, and the full light of the 
brilliant moon fell upon the naked corpse, 
discovering plainly two or three long gashes 
on the breast ; while the streams of blood 
which had flowed from each, being now 
hardened by exposure to the night-air, con- 
trasted fearfully their dull crimson hue with 
the whiteness of the rest of the body. The 
livid distorted features, and glazed eye-balls, 
which from the effect of the ligatures seem- 
ed bursting from their sockets, glared up- 
wards in a manner horribly distinct, while 
the tremulous moonbeams, playing on the 
lips all dabbled with blood, gave them the 
appearance of motion, as if the spirit, not yet 
departed from its mutilated tenement, were 
calling down vengeance from the skies upon 
the head of the murderer. He, meantime, 
his hands yet reeking with proofs of his un- 
natural crime, was binding the throat and 
feet of his victim firmly together, sometimes 
kneeling to fix a knot, sometimes starting 
up and glancing fearfully around, while his 
hand mechanically sought his knife ; then 
he would return again to his unholy occu- 
pation, which again he would interrupt to 
wring his hands together with an expression 
of the most dreadful anguish. ‘The hound 
was couched on the earth, on that side of 
the horse to which the head of his late mas- 
ter was fixed ; he never moved his glance 
from the writhen features, and I should have 
considered him an uninterested spectator of 
the scene, had it not been that the low, 
impatient whine he ‘uttered was changed 
fora deep growl, which sounded like dis- 
tant thunder, when the hands of the Gaucho 
were fumbling about the bloody neck of the 
corpse. The habits of obedience, however, 
in which the poor animal had been trained 
towards the old man, were too powerful for 
the suspicions of foul play, which his saga- 
city, doubtless, led him to entertain ; and it 
required only a tone of rebuke to still his 
rising passion. 

At length the Gaucho mounted his horse, 
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and, speaking kindly to the hound, moved 
slowly and silently away from the corral, 
leading the horse which bore his son’s 
body. I had till now been looking through 
a crevice between the hide which served as 
a door and the lintel, but now, drawing aside 
the skin, I looked forth into the night after 
the receding group. The old man paced 
his steeds quietly for a little distance, and 
then dashed into a furious gallop. A black 
cloud came over the moon at this moment, 
but I could hear the sound of his korses’ 
feet as he sped away into the waste with 
his ghastly burden, like a demon who had 
clutched his prey to the regions of everlast- 
ing darkness. 

There is a mist before my memory re- 
specting the events which followed, and I 
was informed afterwards that I had been 
found lying near the door of the hut in a 
state of insensibility, whence I had been re- 
moved, by the old black woman, to my former 
place of repose. As the scene of last night 
dawned upon me, a shudder of horror shook 
my frame, but, recollecting the work I had 
before me, I laboured to repress all appear- 
ance of emotion, and calling my kind but 
uncouth old nurse, with some difficulty I 
thrust a couple of Spanish dollars into her 
grimy palm. Instinctively her fingers closed 
over the unwonted treasure, and, grinning 
till her white teeth formed a ridge across 
the whole breadth of her face, she began to 
pour forth, in most diabolical Spanish, her 
gratitude for the gift. Having thus gained 
time to collect my resolution, I looked round 
the hut for the old Gaucho, but he was no- 
where to be seen. Every thing in the 
household seemed to go on in a natural 
train: the mulatto girl was playing with her 
infant ; the dogs lounged out of and into the 
hut; and two or three older children were, 
with little lassos of twine, attempting to 
noose the cocks and hens, which also formed 
part of our establishment. It was evident 
that the events I had beheld had not yet 
transpired. As I rose from my poncho, I 
was delighted to find that the pain of my 
bruises was almost gone, and that, the fever 
being entirely dissipated, a sense of lan- 
guor, which in itself was not unpleasing, 
alone remained to remind me of my accident. 

As the old negress brought me some wa- 
ter to wash, (which, in true Spanish style, 
consisted of about two table-spoonsful of 
that element,) I asked, in a careless manner, 
where my host and the young huntsman, 
were gone to? “ T'o the herds before sun- 
rise, Seiior,” answered she, as if it were a 
matter of course. “And the boy who 
brought me hither, where is he ?” “Gone 
to bring your breakfast, Senor; for Don 
Leonardo said you people of the coast love 
milk, and the boy has gone to the next hut, 
where there are goats, to get some. It is 
but a two hour’s gallop, and he will be here 
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presently ; but, in the meantime, Seiior, you 
must drink this,—it is good for those who 
have lost blood,—at least it is good for the 
people of the plains, and, though the coast 
people are not so hardy, they are flesh and 
blood like the Gauchos, are they not, Se- 
ior ?” And the logical old lady grinned 
again, as she presented me a bow! of dark- 
coloured liquid. In my situation, the sus- 
picion which crossed my mind respecting 
the contents of the bowl was perhaps natu- 
ral; but it required only a glance at the 
honest, open, guileless features of the old 
woman, to dissipate it. She told me it was 
a decoction of a rare reot which is found in 
the plains: so, partly to please her, and 
partly to punish myself for my suspicion, I 
drank a portion of it. It was bitter enough 
to possess all the virtues of the pharmacopeia, 
but in a short time I felt its good effects in 
a gentle perspiration, which carried off the 
rigidity remaining from the effects of my fall. 

I had gone to the door with the intention 
of walking round the corrdl, being led by a 
mysterious desire to look on the spot where 
the murder had been committed, when I 
saw a horseman coming at a gallop towards 
the hut. I soon saw that it was the boy 
who had first met me on the plain, and who 
was now returning, after a ride of twenty 
miles, with a little milk for my breakfast. 
As he came near me, he seemed in high 
glee, crying out between loud bursts of 
merriment, “Cuidado! Abate! Seiior.” 
“Take care! have a care, Seiior!” I ac- 
cordingly stept towards the hut, while the 
lad, checking his horse, till he nearly fell 
backwards, and giving his lasso a jerk, swung 
an unfortunate pig, which he had been 
dragging over the rough ground, fairly over 
the stakes into the corral. The poor animal 
came down after its involuntary flight with 
a force which would have of itself killed ery 
other but a pig of the Pampas, whilst the 
mischievous youngster, unbuckling his reca- 
do, \aughed loudly at his exploit. Beckon- 
ing me to him, he entered the corrdl, and 
began to unloose the lasso from the neck of 
the poor brute, all the time addressing it in 
a jocular tone. “ Murid muchotiempo ha :” 
“ He is dead long ago,” said I. “ Sta viva ; 
mira! ves! He is alive. Look! behold !” 
answered the lad quickly, giving the pig a 
prick with his knife. And indeed, in a short 
time the unfortunate cochinillo began to re- 





vive, and presently, looking wildly around 
him, arose, and trotted out of the corral. | 
“ Buena cosa porcierto! Diosmio! Very | 
fine indeed! Good God !” cried the little | 
fellow, as he gathered his lasso into its | 
usual coils, and walked away with his recado. | 

I was busy with some fresh eggs and the 
milk which had been procured for me, when 
the old Gaucho entered. As he lifted its 
cap and made the usual salutation, his brow 
was as calm as ice, and his eye cool as a’ 
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snake’s. It was with a most painful effort 
that I took some food with him ; and, think- 
ing that my silence might excite suspicion, 
I asked after Teobaldo. “ We meta party 
of Gauchos bound for the lion-ground, Se- 
for,” answered the grey villain steadily ; 
“and the boy, who is too daring to enjoy 
ether sport, has gone with them. Ave 
Maria purissima ! may he return safe !” 

The young woman whom I have frequent- 
ly mentioned was about to speak, but the 
old man silenced her with a look under 
which she quailed, and, retiring with her 
child to a corner of the room, she wept bit- 
terly. 

“Has he gone without his dogs, Seiior ?” 
said 1; for, though fully conscious of the 
danger of rousing his suspicions, I felt the 
strongest temptation to expose the hoary 


hypocrite. 


“His own were wearied, and the other 
Gauchos were well supplied, Seiior,” he an- 
swered with calm promptitude: “he has 
only taken Tauro, his best hound, and he 
will have to carry him, too, for the poor beast 
is leg-weary.” 

Nothing further of consequence passed: 
he heard without reply, that I wished to 
reach the nearest station as soon as possible, 
and supplied me with a fresh horse instead 
of my own tired one. Ina short time I was 
on my way towards the nearest station, on 
the road between Mendoza and Buenos 
Ayres, with the boy for a guide—glad at 
length to have escaped from the glance of 
the cool grey eye of this consummate hypo- 
crite. 

When I reached the courier-track, I dis- 
missed my little guide with a gratuity which 
caused his wild eyes to sparkle with delight, 
and his whole frame to tremble with J°% as 
he fumbled abovt his cap in search of some 
secure place to deposit his treasure. When 
this wes effected, he caused his horse to 
spring with a single bound close to my side, 
and, leaning towards me with his drawn 
knife in his hand, he swore that if I hada 
foe in the plains, and would show him his 
hut, before the morning his blade should be 
gilded with his heart’s blood. 

“ How is it to be wondered at,” thought I, 
“ that the men in these wilds are reckless of 
shedding even the blood dearest to them, 
when the very children, as soon as they can 
grasp the knife, are taught to strike it at the 
life of a fellow-creature ? ” 

When I had told the boy that I did not 
need any service such as that he mentioned, 
he very coolly returned his knife into its 
sheath, kissed. his hand to me, uttered a 
brief prayer for my welfare, crossing himself 
devoutly, and then, striking his spurs furi- 
ously into his steed, he was out of sight in a 
few minutes. 

I found, on my arrival at the station, that 
my. friend Ord had despatched peons in 
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search of me on every side, and had himself 
pushed on to the next posada, I also dis- 
covered that, instead of scouring the coun- 
try, the peons had fled to a small fortified 
station at some distance, having received 
certain information of the approach of the 
Indians.* The old man who gave me this 
information was attempting to carry off his 
women and children, by securing the young- 
est in hastily constructed vehicles placed 
across the back of a horse, and by fixing 
such substitutes for saddles as he could ob- 
tain for the accommodation of the elder part 
of the family. I procured another horse 
from the corrdl, and pushed on to overtake 
my friend, deploring the lawless state of a 
country where the very women and child- 
ren are ruthlessly butchered by their inhu- 
man foes. 

A considerable number of horses were 
picqueted around the posada, which was de- 
fended by a ditch, anda wall about breast 
high, with strong pointed stakes projecting 
from itssummit. Groupsof armed men loung- 
ed about, some carrying grass for the horses, 
some examining the long Spanish-barrelled 
guns, with which each man was furnished, 
while others discoursed in an anxious and 
constrained manner. The words “los In- 
dios,” frequently repeated asI rode past the 
various parties, sufficiently explained the 
cause of the assemblage. I was assailed 
on all hands by inquiries as to whence I had 
come, and what were the opinions respect- 
ing the movements of the Indians in the parts 
Thad left. Having supplied them with the 
little information I possessed, I was inform- 
ed, in return, that the whole troop had been 
engaged by Don José Maria Echivera to 
scour the Gaucho country in search of his 
child, and that they had rendezvoused at 
their present spot on account of the alarms 
respecting the approach of the Indians. 

It was with a beating heart that I entered 
the apartment which the bereaved father 
and lover occupied. I had determined ab- 
ruptly to communicate my knowledge of the 
Donna Louisa’s place of confinement, and, 
having mustered the force at hand, to ac- 
company them instantly to the hut of the 
Gaucho. Buta single glance at my friend 
showed how dangerous such a course would 
be. I had left him the day before depress- 
ed, silent, passive ; now he was pacing the 
floor with bloodshot protruding eyes, une- 
qual gait, and maniacal gestures, his whole 
frame quivering from intense mental agony, 
and, in short, with every appearance of the 





* The noble horses on which the Indians of the 
Pampas ride, though +g Bite go any distance 
and any pace, are unable, because unused, to leap 


the smallest fence or ditch; and thus it has fre- 
quently happened that a few determined Gauchos 
have defended a place contemptible, so far as 
warlike defences are considered, against a com- 
plete horde of these flying warriors. 
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fancies of his “o’erwrought brain” merging 
into madness. Seiior Echivera sate in the 
shadow ; the tears were stealing through the 
trembling fingers which hid his face, and, 
between the convulsive sobs which burst 
from his breast,I could hear him utter, in 
tones of the most heart-rending sorrow,— 
“ My child! my child!” Nature was suffer- 
ing too exquisite torture to be eloquent,— 
for intense mental, like extreme physical 
suffering, has but one note. 

There is something so touching in the 
tears of a man,—still more those of an old 
man,—that the grief of the aged and be- 
reaved father caused me to weepaloud. At 
the sound my poor friend looked up; he 
gave a deep groan when he perceived me, 
and wringing my hand convulsively, he said, 
“The shaft has fallen at last, andin my most 
vital part. Oh God! was there no way to 
reach my heart but through her life blood ? 
She, the pure, the lovely, the innocent,— 
immaculate in all save that she was linked 
to me!—was there no way but through 
her?” And flinging away from me, he 

round his heel forcibly against the floor, 
<nit his teeth together, and threw his arms 
wildly upwards, as if abandoming himself to 
despair. Ina few moments, and ere I could 
fashion my speech to 5 mind, he came close 
up to me again with a kind of stealthy pace, 
looking around as if engaged in some guil- 
ty action ; and, pressing me with the grasp 
ofa giant into a chair, he/sat down by my side. 
“ My friend,” said he, “ when after a day of 
toil we Jie down to sleep, do you think the 
putting off our garments before we address 
ourselves to repose is a crime?” “ Assur- 
edly not, my dear friend,” I answered, trem- 
bling for his reason, which, from his peculiar 
manner, seemed to be wavering. “Say 
then,” he continued, “ that if I, worn beyond 
the power of suffering existence, shall put 
off these corporeal garments, and seek re- 
pose in the grave, you will not brand me as 
a guilty wretch, nor suffer the stain of infa- 
my to rest upon my name. Say,” continued 
he with increasing energy, “that you will 
not allow the dull lie of insanity to be used 
as a pretext for my self-murder; nor suffer 
my spirit to be - Breen by the foul and 
false reproaches of those who are as unable 
to fathom my present feelings as they are to 
overcome the base animal clinging to life 
which they, in common with the beasts of 
the field, acknowledge as their ruling pas- 
sion. If I must depart, it shail be as the no- 
ble spirits of the olden time, not from a 
dread of death nor a loathing of life, but in 
order that, since all possibility of doing good 
or enjoying happiness is gone, I may at least 
use the only means left to me, in the hope 
of recognising, in the halls of eternity, that 
radiant soul which was here so fondly ming- 
led with mine. Louisa, my love!—that 
glowing eye!—that lake-like brow!—that 
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sweet mouth, which moulded all words into 
music !—that easy grace!—that dignity of 
mien which conscious virtue alone can give! 
—that purity and loftiness of sentiment 
which, like a divine melody, filled us all with 
admiration born of love and awe !—is all— 


all gone! and for ever! Oh! my prophetic 


heart ! thou hast felt this agony coming over | go.” 


thee, and yet,—yet thou art unprepared, as 
a it had been as unseen as it is horri- 

e.” 

He flung himself onthe ground, and gave 
way to the anguish for which words were 
an inadequate vent. The Seiior, forgetting 
his own grief in the extreme passion of my 
poor friend, joined me in attempting to 
soothe him, to raise him from the ground, 
and to pour the last consvlation of the mis- 
erable—hope—into his ear. For a time he 
seemed insensible to all our caresses, but at 
length suddenly springing on his feet, he 
cried, in a tone which caused even the sol- 
diers on the outside of the posada to start, 
—*’Tis false as hell! She dead! did you 
say? Impossible! she was too pure to per- 
ish; and the dotards do but lie! Go, go, 
silly old man, thy daughter is alive and well. 
Lead me to her, and I will explain the pas- 
sage in Camoens we spoke of. Wilt thou 
not doit? Pah! the oldman grows uncivil ; 
but I know the way to the terrace, where 
Louisa loves to feel the breeze, that comes 
cool from the regal Plata, breathe over the 
burning beauties of her cheek. Farewell, 
Seiior !’—and he attempted to move away 
towards the door. I saw that his sorrows 
had shaken his reason, and resolved to risk 
the effect of the intelligence I possesed ; 
for, seeing that he gradually grew more 
phrenzied, I thought the shock (as I had 
heard in somewhat similar cases) might ar- 
rest the onward progress of the disease,— 
perhaps restore him to calmness. Briefly, 
therefore, and with a cheerful tone, I recount- 
ed my adventure, and ended by urging our 
immediate departure from the posada. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt to 
describe the alternate hopes and fears, and 
finally the joyful emotion of Seiior Echive- 
ra, on learning his daughter’s situation. 
But neither his age nor his habits were 
those of violent or long-continued passion ; 
he presently sank down into a more compos- 
ed sensation of delight, poured forth a 
thanksgiving to his patron saint, and then 
left the room to order the soldiers instantly 
to prepare to march. But it was with the 
deepest sorrow that I saw the intelligence 
had failed in producing a beneficial effect 
upon my friend Ord. He listened to me, 
indeed, with attention, and seemed pleased 
by the information I conveyed; but it wasa 
pleasure depending alone upon the connex- 
ion of the Donna’s safety with his own 
warped and maniac notions ;—he was, in 
short, simply pleased, but neither surprised 
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nor grateful. When I repeated to him, the 
second time, “ Donna Louisa lives, my dear 
Ord, and you may see her before morning,” 
he answered without emotion, “I know it, 
and know she lives ;—oh, she was too ex- 
cellent a creature to die !—let us go to her, 
she will surely think us rude ; come, let us 


It was dreadful te hear my friend talk 
thus, and still more dreadful to listen to the 
tones of his voice, and to mark the expres- 
sion, the fatuitous restlessness, of his eyes, 
However, I had still every hope, that when 
we recovered the Donna Louisa, her gentle 
care would soon restore him. 

Ordering a peon to procure us horses, I 
drew Ord towards Sejior Echivera, who was 
surrounded by a number of the dismounted 
soldiers, and attempting in vain to prevail 
upon them to leave the defences of the posa- 
da. ‘They knew that the Indians were 
somewhere near them, that perhaps in a 
single hour they might be down upon them, 
and that every one of “los Christianos” 
whom they met upon the plains, would in a 
moment be transfixed by a score of spears, 
The defences, slight as they were, of the 
posada, were sufficient too keep out any 
number of Indians, who, besides the fact of 
their horses being unable to leap a ditch or 
a wall, can do nothing as dismounted troops. 
I thought our march would unavoidably be 
delayed on account of the obstinacy of the 
men,—who, many of them, having been 
Gauchos, and well acquainted with the sav- 
age nature of the Indians, spoke of them 
with a rage mixed with fear which seemed 
far more difficult to be overcome than simple 
terror. “We cut all their throats, Seiior,” 
said an old moustachioed trooper, “and, by 
the Mother of God! they cut all ours in re- 
turn.” 

“ Offer them a dozen dollars a man,” said 
I to Seiior Echivera; “every moment is 
worth the money to us.” 

“ Young man!” answered the old mer- 
chant, “ do you think I stand to count dol- 
lars, when the blood of my only child may 
depend upon the issue? I would give them 
my whole worldly possessions to place the 
dear child in my arms; but though I were 
to offer each of these rugged men a dozen 
ounces of gold, instead of as many dollars, 
they, who know little of money in the plains, 
would not stir for the bribe. But I will try 
them with an offer which they all well un- 
derstand the value of.” Then raising his 
voice, he said, “ You all know that the vice- 
roy placed you under my command, and that 
on your return to Buenos Ayres, every in- 
stance of delinquency will, on my reporting 
it, be severely we Be : but T am willing, 
in a case like the present, rather to influence 
you by kindness than by fear. I therefore 
declare, (and you all know my word will be 
strictly kept,) that every man who is ready 
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for the march, and willing to accompany 
me ina quarter of an hour, shall have, on 
our return to the coast, a new recado, bridle, | 
and spurs, together with a gallon of strong 
waters.” 

Before the words were finished, a loud 
shout proclaimed their acquiescence with his 
propositions, and in an instant there were a 
score of mounted men flying across the 
plain, their /assos whirling round their heads 
for the purpose of bringing in the horses 
which were grazing ata distance. Within 
the meen time the whole of the men 
were mounted, and ready for the road, with 
a herd of horses in the van, which, as is usu- 
al in travelling over the Pampas, they drove 
before them, for the purpose of having fresh 
steeds when necessary. 

The moon had risen, and was wading 
through thick clouds, as we neared the 
dwelling of the Gauchos, where I had spent 
the preceding night. Though well nigh 
falling from my horse through weariness 
and pain, I still exerted myself to watch 
over my friend Ord, who, with the strangest 
infatuation, considered we were proceeding 
to the coast to meet the Donna Louisa. As 
our men, influenced by their fears of the 
Indians, marched, to use an expression of 
their own, “ with their beards on their shoul- 
ders,” that is, kept a good look out, they 
had made some slight military arrangements 
for the purpose of guarding against surprise. 
They had scouts in advance, and others on 
each flank, at some distance from the main 
body. We approached the hut, as will read- 
ily be understood, by a very different route 
from that which I had used in the morning, 
and were, perhaps, at a distance of four or 
five miles from our destination, when one of 
our scouts, falling back upon the main body, 
declared, in the utmost terror, that he had 
seen a dead body, guarded by an evil spirit, 
in a hollow to the left. Knowing that the 
Gauchos, like all solitary inhabitants of wild 
countries, are deeply imbued with supersti- 
tion, I struck spurs into my _ horse, and, fol- 
lowed by Ord and a few of the men, went in 
search of the apparition. The moans of 
some animal in pain directed me to the spot, 
and there I found the corpse of Teobaldo 
dug, apparently, out of the shallow grave in 
which his murderer had placed him, by the 
old hound which I had observed to follow 
the Gaucho on the previous evening. The 
ag animal was desperately sonatas and 

ad been, probably, left for dead by Leon- 
ardo, A dead vulture lay beside the body, 
which the faithful dog had evidently slain, 
to prevent its feasting on the flesh of his 
master. As an act of kindness I ordered 
the dying creature to be put out of pain, 
and, laying him beside the corpse, caused 
the E bodies to be covered with the light 
mould. 





All this while Ord gazed upon the scene 
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with stupid wonderment, seeming at length 
to have sunk into a state of mental torpidity. 
‘xhere was now, however, no time to attend 
to any thing save the object of our march, 
which we would attain in half an hour. We 
were accordingly proceeding steadily and 
in silence, when a boy on foot, breathless 
and terrified, rushed almost under the feet 
of the horses, shouting “los Indios! los 
Indios!” A confused movement took place 
in our little troop, and it was evident that 
they were only restrained from flight by not 
knowing on which side they were most 
likely to escape the enemy. A hundred 
inquiries, exclamations, and curses, burst 
from the men; all subordination was at an 
end, and, heedless of the commands of their 
officers, they began to cluster confusedly 
together to canvass the best means of 
escape. The sight roused Ord from his 
apathy, and seemed to have restored him to 
sanity; he threw himself among the men, 
and by commands, entresties, and ridicule 
of their cowardice, succeeded at length in 
reducing them to order. He then called 
for the boy, who was found crouching about 
among the horses, trembling with terror. 
For some time I was too much occupied by 
surprise and pleasure at the sudden change 
in Ord’s behaviour, to attend to the ques- 
tions which were put to the lad, and to 
which he could only be got to answer, in 
accents of utter horror, “ Si, Seiior, si! los 
Indios ! los Indios!” Yes, Seiior, yes! the 
Indians! the Indians!” At length, the 
tones of the boy’s voice struck me as bein 
familiar to me, and, on looking at him, t 
recognised my guide to the Gaucho hut. 
When I had got him somewhat pacified and 
reassured, I asked him how his friends were, 
at the hut. “.4ll murdered!” answered the 
poor boy, with a shudder of extreme horror. 
“Good God!” exclaimed Sesior Echivera; 
“and my child! is she murdered too? Say 
that she is safe, boy, and thou shalt have a 
thousand dollars for the word. 

Terror, had, however, so completely par- 
alyzed the boy, that he could utter nothing 
but “los Indios !” 

Perhaps half an hour elapsed before we 
procured any further information from him, 
during which time, so still were the men, 
that I could hear the bridles ringing from 
the trembling of their hands; yet they were 
all men who would fearlessly have engaged 
in single combat, with their murderous 
knives, if any one buta mounted Indian were 
their antagonist. 

We had felt for some time the smell of 
smoke drifted down the breeze towards us, 
and suddenly a bright sheet of flame illumi- 
aated the sky. “Itis the cottage where I 
was born!” said the lad, with a burst of that 
feeling which is strong among the dwellers 
in the wilderness. 

A terrible suspicion shot through my mind 
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that the Donna Louisa might be still in the 
hut, and, unless we rescued her, be burnt to 
death in the conflagration. “A hundred 
dollars to the man who first reaches the hut !” 
I cried, as, dashing the spurs up to the rowel 
heads, I flew over the waste. I was follow- 
ed only by Ord, Seiior Echivera, and the 
captain of the troop, a gallant young Gaucho. 
The rest remained irresolute. e urged 
our horses in silence towards the light, and 
in Jess than ten minutes reached the burn- 
ing hut, which, lying in a hollow, had been 
hitherto concealed from us. 

The Indians were gone, but there was a 
scene of bloodshed and horror before us, 
such as these savage warriors could alone 
have produced. The stakes of the corrdl 
had been broken or pulled up, and piled 
about the roof and walls of the hut, in order 
to insure its utter destruction. Horses 
slaughtered, or hamstrung, lay about on the 

und which had formerly been enclosed 

y the stakes; an occasional plunge from a 
dying steed in the sea of blood which sur- 
rounded him, being the only proof that the 
dark group had once been endowed with vi- 
tality. earer the hut, and glimmering 
ghastly in the lurid light of the burning raft- 
ers, lay a heap of women and children, whose 
gashed limbs and battered heads gave hide- 
ous proof of the savage barbarity of their 
murderers. In turning over the bodies, I 
recognised the corpse of the old cook and 
the other women, but neither that of the 
mulatto girl nor of Donna Louisa was there. 
The Indians always carry off the young and 


ob paneer females, butchering the old 
and the ugly together with men and the 
children. 


Rather to escape from the piercing lamen- 
tations of the old merchant, and the fatui- 
tous insensibility of Ord, than with any hope 
of making further discoveries, I went round 
to the other side of the cottage. One end 
of it had not yet caught fire, and on the 
ground beneath the shadow of the wall lay 
some dark and bulky figure. Striking it 
with the end of my rifle, I thought I heard 
a low stifled groan, and, bending down to 
look at it, I encountered the dark eyes of an 
Indian rolling within an inch or two of my 
own! I sprang back, and drawing a pistol, 
was about to discharge it, when the flame, 
suddenly leaping up again, showed me that 
the r wretch was completely disabled. 
The distorted appearance of his legs proved 
that they were both broken; and he was 
literally pinned to his horse by a long spear, 
which, passing through the fleshy part of his 
thigh, had been driven into the very body 
of the steed. I was so struck with his calm 
unquailing glance as he saw the pistol with- 
in a yard of his head, and the astonishing 
resolution which could cause him to be si- 
lent under the excruciating torture which 
Ahe must be suffering, that I remained silent 
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el atime, and returned the pistol to my 
belt. 

At length I addressed him in Spanish ; for 
many of the Indians, in times of peace, ac- 
quire some knowledge of the language by 
frequenting the Spanish towns. He clearly 
understood my questions, but, either from 
pain or obstinacy, answered nothing but 
their usual monosyllable “ugh?” The 
sound of my voice had drawn my compan- 
ions to me, however, and the young Gaucho 
captain presently found a way to make him 
more communicative. Unsheathing his 
knife, and placing its point on the naked 
side of the Indian, he said, “If thou wilt 
answer me afew questions relating to this 
outrage, I will put thee out of pain on the 
spot ; but if thou art silent, this shall be thy 
place of abode till the vultures feel that thy 
hand is powerless, and pick thy flesh, whilst 
thou art still alive. Speak, Indian! wilt 
thou accept my offer?” 

“A brave warrior fears not death, in 
whatever shape, and Sangluca is among the 
bravest of his tribe,” answered the Indian, 
in a sweet, low, musical voice, unbroken by 
suffering or fear—* But a brave warrior 
may desire to die before his courage is de- 
cayed by weakness; and when he can no 
longer hurl the bolas or the spear, he may 
wish to sleep in peace with his fathers,” 
said the Gaucho, adopting the peculiar phra- 
seology of the Indians. 

“Yes !” said the Indian, as if soliloquizing 
aloud; “Yes! Sangluca is brave. Many 
are the lions he has slaughtered in the 
chase ; the pale faces have often gilded his 
knife with their best blood. The wild colts 
feared his lasso ; his balls flew through the 
fronts of the strongest bulls of the herd. 
Yes! Sangluca is brave.” 

“Heretic !” said the Gaucho, “ wilt thou 
accept my offer? It is of little consequence, 
Sefior,” continued he, turning to me, 
“whether we put him out of the world now 
or to-morrow, seeing that he is inevitably 
damned throughout a hot eternity. But I 
wish to be certain if any were carried away 
alive, and this spear, on which he lies as if 
it were a bed of sheepskins, can only have 
been thrown by an Indian. But they will 
never answer straight out; one must go 
about as if one were getting the wind of a 
gama in the hill-grounds, in order to procure 
an answer from them.” He again address- 
ed the wounded Indian“ The red man 
boasts that he has slain Christians ; a Chris- 
tian arm has at last revenged his friends.” 

“The pale faces cannot throw the Indian 
spear,” cried he, quickly, and with scorn; 
“it was the friend of my bosom who drove 
the steel through my body. We fought for 


the er maiden; he bore away the 
prize, I fell, 
hand.” 


but it was by a brave man’s 





“Miscreant!” cried Seiior Echivera; 
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“has then an accursed — borne away 
my child? Oh God! my only child! She, 
tenderly nurtured, to follow a horde of mur- 
derers! to suffer cold, hunger, fatigue, the 
rage of her possessors——” He stopped, 
overcome with the idea of the sufferings 
which he had enumerated, and of others 
which were too horrible for a father to speak 
of; and falling heavily down on the grass, 
he abandoned himself to despair. The In- 
dian, who saw with astonishment this dis- 
play of emotion, contemplated the wretched 
father with some scorn, and at length said, 
“She will be the wife of a brave man. Her 
offspring will not use the effeminate saddle, 
nor dwell in cities. They will sleep on the 
plains, hunt the lion and the ostrich, and 
slaughter the pale faces.” 

“ Dog of a heretic !” cried the Gaucho, 
passing his knife into the body of the Indian, 
“ seek the father of such sentiments in hell, 
whither thou wilt shortly find thyself.” 

A gleam of triumph passed over the fea- 
tures of the dying warrior; he raised his 
long spear which had till now lain by his 
side, and pointing to the stars, he exclaim- 
ed, “‘ The God of the Indians has no hell ! 
Behold the spirits of my forefathers career- 
ing through the hunting-grounds of Para- 
dise! Shortly I shall be with them. They 
will welcome me to the chase. Bring a 
fleet steed, they will cry, for Sangluca ;—he 
was brave ; he slew many pale faces !” 

He folded his arms composedly on his 
breast, and closed his eyes, as if waitin 
for death. I thought he was gone, an 
stirred him with his own spear shaft. He 
opened his large black eyes quietly, and 
said, “ It is pleasant for an Seiten warrior to 
die by the light of the burning hut of the 
ae face ! the sight of the Christians whom 

e has slain is very pleasant to a dying red 
man !” 

The Gaucho again passed-his knife, and 
in a more mortal direction, into the body of 
the utterer of these horrible sentiments ; 
and he stirred no more. 

While I stood, with folded arms, gazing 
on the dead warrior, and musing on the 
strange perversion of heart which the edu- 
cation of a savage produces, I was startled 
by a scream from Seiior Echivera, and look- 
ing up, I beheld a blackened and scorched 
form staggering forth from the burning ruins 
of the hut. He held a long knife in his 
grasp, and his face and breast were marked 
with gashes half hidden by clotted blood, 
which seemed baked hard by the heat. He 
turned a wild and unsteady glance on each 
of us; then, turning to the old merchant, 
who had risen and recoiled from the re- 
volting figure, he said, “ Don José! I am 
Leonardo!” Another scream of terror was 
the wretched old man’s only answer to this 
announcement. “I am that Leonardo,” he 
—- with bitter onerey, “whose moth- 

1 





er your father betrayed, whom your mother 
cheated of his honour and his patrimony, and 
drove from his home. But I have given 
your heart to everlasting misery; I have 
given your daughter—your only child—to 
a wild Indian, and I am revenged! Will 
the hoards which you have accumulated re- 
lieve your present and future anguish ? No 
more than that anguish will wash my son’s 
blood from my hands, or restore my slaugh- 
tered family to life, or quench the flames of 
my house. Yet, I am revenged, though the 
knife which has reached you has severed 
my own heartstrings !—Insolent boy !” con- 
tinued he, turning to Ord, “ on thee, too, I 
am revenged ; I have taught thee how a 
Gaucho retaliates a blow !” 

At this moment my friend was standin 
within a few yards of the smoking hut, _ 
as the Gaucho, as if to give force to his 
words, approached him, he drew a pistol 
from his belt, and shot the ruffian through 
the body. He staggered back a few paces, 
but collected himself at length, and, rushin 
up to my unhappy friend, drove his knife 
deep into his side. Then closing his arms 
round him, he murmured, “ This for Teo- 
baldo !” and springing up in the agony of 
the death-pang, he buried himself and his 
victim in the burning ruins. 

At that moment part of the roof, covered 
with flaming rafters, fell in upon them, so 
that it was impossible for us to reach them, 
—and in a few moments the sparks of fire, 
and the burning brands, which were tossed 
upwards, becoming still, showed that at 
length their struggles were over for ever! 


— 
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SCENES FROM THE ALCESTIS OF ALFIERI. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Tue “ Alcestis ” of Alfieri is said to have 
been the last tragedy he composed, and is 
distinguished, in a remarkable degree, by 
that tenderness of which his former works 
present so few examples. It would appear 
as if the pure and exalted affection, by which 
the impetuosity of his fiery spirit was 
ameliorated during the latter years of his 
life, had impressed its whole character on 
this work, as a record of that domestic hap- 
piness in whose bosom his heart at length 
found a resting place. Most of his earlier 
writings bear witness to that “ fever at the 
core,” that burning impatience of restraint, 
and those incessant and untameable aspira- 
tions after a wider sphere of action, by 
which his youth was consumed; but the 
poetry of “ Alcestis ” must find its echo in 
every heart which has known the power of 
domestic ties, or felt the bitterness of their 
dissolution. The interest of the piece, 
however, though entirely domestic, is not 
for a moment allowed to languish, nor does 
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the conjugal affection, which forms the 
main-spring of the action, ever degenerate 
into the pastoval insipidity of Metastasio. 
The character of Alcestis herself, with all 
its lofty fortitude, heroic affection, and sub- 
dued anguish, powerfully recalls to our im- 
agination the calm and tempered majesty 
distinguishing the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture, in which the expression of mental 
or bodily suffering is never allowed to trans- 
Riese e limits of beauty and sublimity. 

he union of dignity and affliction impress- 
ing more than earthly grandeur on the 
countenance of Niobe, would be, perhaps, 
the best illustration of this analogy. 

The following scene, in which Alcestis 
announces to Pheres, the father of Admetus, 
the terms upon which the oracle of Delphos 
has declared that his son may be restored, 
has seldom been surpassed by the author, 
even in his most celebrated productions. It 
is, however, to be feared that little of its 
beauty can: be transfused into translation, 
as the severity of a style so completely de- 
void of imagery must render it dependent, 
for many incommunicable attractions, upon 
the melody of the orginal language. 





SCENES FROM THE “ ALCESTIS” OF ALFIERI. 
Act I.—Scene II. 
ALCESTIS—PHERES. 


Alcestis. Weep thou no more.—O, monarch dry thy 


tears, 
For know, he shall not die; not now shall Fate 
Bereave thee of thy son. 

Pheres. What mean thy words? 
Hath then Apollo——is there then a hope? 

Alcestis. Yes, hope for thee,—hope, by the voice pro- 

nounced 
From the prophetic cave. Nor would I yield 
To other lips the tidings, meet alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 

Pheres. But say, oh; say, 

Shall, then, my son be spared ? 

Alcestis. He shall, to thee. 
Thus hath Apollo said—Alcestis thus 
Confirms the oracle ; be thou secure. 

Pheres. O sounds of joy! He lives! 

Alcestis. But not for this ; 
Think not that e’en for this the stranger, joy, 

Shall yet revisit these devoted walls. 

Pheres. Can there be grief when, from his bed of death, 
Admetus rises? What deep mystery lurks 
Within thy words? What mean’st thou? Gracious 

Heaven ! 
Thou, whose deep love is all his own, who hearest 
The tidings of his safety, and dost bear 
Transport and life in that glad oracle 
To his despairing sire ; thy cheek is tinged 
With death, and on thy pure, ingenuous brow 
To the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as night succeed, and thou art wrapt 
In troubled silence. Speak! oh! speak ! 

Alcestis. The gods 
Themselves have limitations to their power, 
Impassable, eternal ; and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of fate : 

Nor small the boon they grant thee in the life 
Of thy restored Admetus. 
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Pheres. In thy looks 
There is expression, more than in thy words, 

Which thrills my shuddering heart. Declare what 
terms 

Can render fatal to thyself and us 

The rescued life of him thy. soul adores? 

Alcestis. O, father! could my silence aught avail 
To keep that fearful secret from thine ear, 

Still should it rest unheard till all fulfilled 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the wish! 
And since too soon, too Well it must be known, 
Hear it from me. 

Pheres. Through all my curdling veins 
Runs a cold, death-like horror ; and I feel 
I am not all afather. In my heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee 1 love, 

O fair and high-souled consort of my son! 
More than a daughter ; and thine infant race, 
The cherished hope and glory of my age ; 
And, unimpaired by time, within my breast, 
High, holy, and unalterable love, 

For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 
Dwelis pure and perfect yet. Bethink thee, then, 
In what suspense, what agony of fear, 

I wait thy words ; for well, too well, I see 
Thy lips are fraught with fatal auguries 

To some one of my race. 

Alcestis. Death hath his rights, 
Of which not e’en the great Supernal Powers 
May hope to rob him. By his ruthless hand, 
Already seized, the noble victim lay, 

The heir of empire, in his glowing prime 

And noon-day struck ;—Admetus, the revered, 
The blessed, the loved, by all who owned his sway, 
By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surrounding his,—and oh! what need to add, 
How much by his Alcestis? Such was he, 
Already in the unsparing grasp of death, 
Withering, a certain prey. Apollo thence 

Hath snatched him, and another in his stead, 
Although not an equal,—(who can equal him ?)— 
Must fall a voluntary sacrifice. 

Another, of his lineage, or to him 

By closest bonds united, must descend 

To the dark realm of Orcus in his place, 

Who thus alone is saved. 

Pheres. What do I hear? 

Woe to us, woe !—what victim ?—who shall be 
Accepted in his stead ? 

Alcestis. The dread exchange 
E’en now, O father! hath been made ; the prey 
Is ready, nor is wholly worthless him 
For whom ’tis freely offered. Nor wilt thou, 

O mighty goddess of the infernal shades ! 
Whose image sanctifies this threshold floor, 
Disdain the victim. 

Pheres. All prepared the prey ! 
And to our blood allied ! O heaven !—and yet 
Thou bad’st me weep no more! 

Alcestis. Yes, thus I said, 
And thus again I say,—thou shalt not weep 
Thy son’s, nor I deplore my husband’s doom. 

Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe, 

Less deep, less mournful far, shall here be heard, 

Than those his death had caused. With some few tears, 
But brief, and mingled with a gleam of joy, 
E’en while the involuntary tribute lasts, 
The victim shall be h d, who resign 
Life for Admetus. Wouldst thou know the prey,— 
The vowed, the willing, the devoted one. 

Offered and hallowed to the infernal gods,— 
Father! *tis I. j 
Pheres. What hast thou done? O heaven! 
What hast thou done? And think’st thou he is saved 

By such acompact? Think’st thou he can live 


a 





Bereft of thee? Of thee, his light of life, 
His very soul !—Of thee, beloved far more 
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Than his loved parents,—than his children more,— 
More than himself!—Oh! no, it shall not be! 
Thou perish, O Alcestis! in the flower 

Of thy young beauty ;—perish, and destroy 

Not him, not him alone, but us, but all, 

Who as achild adorethee! Desolate 

Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of thee. 
And think’st thou not of those, whose tender years 
Demand thy care?—thy children! think of them! 
O thou, the source of each domestic joy,— 

Thou, in whose life alone Admetus lives,— 

His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, 

While I can die for thee !—Me, me alone, 

The oracle demands—a withered stem, 

Whose task, whose duty is, for him to die. 

My race is run—the fulness of my years, 

The faded hopes of age, and all the love 

Which hath its dwelling in a father’s heart, 

And the fond pity, half with wonder blent, 
Inspired by thee, whose youth with heavenly gifts 
So richly is endowed—all, all unite 

To grave in adamant the just decree, 

That I must die. But thou—I bid thee live! 
Pheres commands thee, O Alcestis! live ! 

Ne’er, ne’er shall woman’s youthful love surpass 
An aged sire’s devotedness. 

Alcestis. I know 
Thy lofty soul, thy fond paternal love ; 

Pheres, I know them well, and not in vain 
Strove to anticipate their high resolves. 

But if in silence I have heard thy words, 
Now calmly list to mine, and thou shalt own 
They may not be withstood. 

Pheres. What canst thou say 
Which [ should hear? I go, resolved to save 
Him who, with thee, would perish :—to the shrine 
E’en now I fly. 

Stay, stay thee ! °tis too late. 
Already hath consenting Proserpine, 
From the remote abysses of her realms, 
Heard and accepted the terrific vow 
Which binds me, with indissoluble ties. 
To death. And 1 am firm, and well I know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
That vow hath won. 
Yes! thou mayst weep my fate, 
Mourn for me, father ! but thou canst not blame 
My lofty purpose. Oh! the more endeared 
My life by every tie, the more I feel 
Death’s bitterness, the more my sacrifice 
Is worthy of Admetus. I descend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honoured. 
* * * 7 * * 
In thy presence here 
Again I utter the tremendous vow, 
Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, I know 
Its dread effects. Through all my burning veins 
The insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o’er. 
The Monarch of the Dead hath heard ;—he calls, 
He summons me away, and thou art saved, 
O my Admetus! 


In the opening of the third act, Alcestis en- 
ters, with her son Eumeles and her daughter, 
to complete the sacrifice, by dying at the feet 
of Proserpine’s statue. The following scene 
ensues between her and Admetus :— 


Alcestis. Here, O my faithful handmaids! at the feet 
Of Proserpine’s dread image spread my couch, 
For I myself, e’en now, must offer here 
The victim she requires. And you, meanwhile, 
My children ! seek your sire. Behold him there, 
Sad, silent, and alone. But through his veins 
Health’s genial current flows once more, as free 
As in his brightest days: and he shall live, 





Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his neck, 
And with your innocent encircling arms 
Twine round him fondly. 

Eumeles. Can it be indeed, 
Father, loved father! that we see thee thus 
Restored ? What joy is ours! 

Admetus. There is no joy! 
Speak not of joy ! away, away! my grief 
Is wild and desperate ; cfing to me no more ! 

I know not of affection, and I feel 
No more a father. 

Eumeles. Oh! what words are these ? 
Are we no more thy children? Are we not 
Thine own? Sweet sister! twine around his neck 
More close ; he must return the fond embrace. 

Admetus. Oh children! Oh my children! to my soul 
Your innocent words and kisses are as darts 
That pierce it to the quick. I can no more 
Sustain the bitter conflict. Every sound 
Of your soft accents but too well recalls 
The voice which was the music of my life. 
Alcestis ! my Alcestis !—was she not, 
Of all her sex, the flower? Was woman e’er 
Adored like her before? Yet this is she, 
The cold of heart, the ungrateful, who hath left 
Her husband and her infants! This is she, 
O my deserted children! who at once 
Bereaves you of your parents. 

Alcestis. Woe is me! 
I hear the bitter and reproachful cries 
Of my despairing lord. With life’s last powers, 
Oh! let me strive to soothe him still. Approach, 
My handmaids, raise me, and support my steps 
To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence, 
That he may hear and see me. 

Admetus. Is it thou? 
And do I see thee still? And com’st thou thus 
To comfort me, Alcestia? Must I hear 
Thy dying accents thus? Alas! return 
To thy sad couch, return! °*Tis meet for me 
There by thy side for ever to remain. 

Alcestis. For me thy care is vain. Though meet for 

thee— 

Admetus. O voice! O looks of death! are these, are 

these 


Thus darkly shrouded with mortality ! 
The eyes that were the sunbeams and the life 
Of my fond soul! Alas! how faint a ray 
Fails from their faded orbs, so brilliant once, 
Upon my drooping brow! How heavily, 
With what a weignt of death, thy languid voice 
Sinks on my heart! too faithful far, too fond, 
a t - art salted ™ me! 

. * 
Alcestis ! and ‘ar feeble hand canens 
With its last power, supports my sinking head, 
E’en now, while death is on thee! Oh! the touch 
Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart. 
I rush, I fly impetuous to the shrine, 
The image of yon ruthless deity, 
Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, 
There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. 

* + * * * * 
Vain is each obstacle—in vain the gods 
Themselves would check my fury ; [am lord 
Of my own days ; and thus I swear. 

Alcestis. Yes! swear, 
Admetus ! for thy children, to sustain 
The load of life. All other impious vows, 
Which thou, a rebel to the sovereign will 
Of those who rule on high, might’st dare to form 
Within thy breast, thy lip, by them enchained, 
Would vainly seek to utter. Seest thou not, 
It is from them the inspiration flows, 
Which in my language breathes? They lend me power, 
They bid me through thy strengthened soul transfuse 
High courage, noble constancy. Submit, 
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Bow down to them thy spirit. Be thou calm, 
Be near me—aid me. In the dread extreme 

To which I now approach, from whom but thee 
Should comfort be derived? Afflict me not, 

In such an hour, with anguish worse than death, 
O faithful and beloved ! support me still ! 


THE PENNY PRESS. 


Ir gives us no small satisfaction to find 
that our exposé of the proceedings of the 
corporation for the “Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge” have attracted very general 
attention, and are likely to lead to some 
practical measures, calculated, we hope, to 
remove the serious public grievances of 
which we have complained. Our popular 
contemporary, the “ Literary Gazette,” and 
other periodical journals of great ability and 
influence, have exhibited a determination to 
co-operate with us strenuously upon this 
subjest. We are grateful for their assist- 
ance, because we really feel that the con- 
test in which we are now engaged is one 
that concerns the character of our national 
literature, as well as the advancement of 
science and civilization. 

A second reply, in the shape of a printed 
circular, has been put forth by Mr. Knight, 
in which he takes care to confine himself to 
a statement of dates, in order to show that 


the “Penny Cyclopedia” was suggested by 
himself to the Committee, before a similar 
publication was announced in any other 


quarter. Suppose, then, for the sake of 
the argument, that we admit Mr. Knight’s 
assertions with respect to the “ Cyclopedia” 
to be correct, will not the reader be aston- 
ished to learn, that this very trivial item, in 
the long catalogue of our articles of im- 
peachment oeanet the Society, is the only 
one to which he has even attempted to give 
an answer? He does not defend the in- 
terference of the Society with the sale of 
“Constable’s Miscellany,” with the Alma- 
nacs of the Stationers’ Company, with the 
Maps of Messrs. Arrowsmith and Cary, with 
the Portraits of Messrs. Harding and Lep- 
ard. He does not deny that the “Penn 

Magazine” and the “Penny Cyclopedia” 
are his own property, which he publishes 
under the assumption that they belong to 
the Society, and that they are superintended 
by the eminent persons whose names stand 
at the head of that anti-commercial confed- 
eracy. He abstains from telling us, though 
we put the question to him in the most 
pointed way, what amount of rent he pays 
for the hire of the Society’s name, which he 
uses in these publications. He forbears from 
justifying the very unworthy practice which 
this Society has adopted of thus letting out 
its name for a pecuniary reward—a practice 
which, if it had been pursued by any lite- 
rary person of eminence, would eslocitelly 
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cover him with irretrievable disgrace. These 
and several other topics Mr. Knight passes 
over in silence. But such silence is per- 
fectly intelligible ; it is an unqualified admis- 
sion that the case which we have made out 
against the Society is unanswerable. 

We must here rectify one mistake which, 
though Mr, Knight does not allude to it, we 
committed in our last article. We therein 
treated the “Companion to the Newspaper” 
as one of the reputed publications of the 
Society. Upon looking at that periodical 
again, we find that it does not, in fact, bear 
upon its front the imprimatur of the new 
corporation; it professes simply to be pub- 
lished by Charles Knight. And now ob- 
serve the immense difference between a 
journal issued by the same person, in the 
name of the Society, and one for which he 
alone professes to be responsible. The 
“Penny Magazine,” in every respect an ill- 
conducted and a very worthless work, circu- 
lates upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies weekly; while the “Com- 
panion to the Newspaper,” which exhibits 
considerable merit, after struggling for some 
time as a weekly journal, has recently sub- 
sided into a monthly publication, and seems 
likely, before long, to be extinguished alto- 
gether. Here is a single fact that speaks a 
volume in favour of our argument; for it 
shows that even Mr. Knight, notwithstand- 
ing the extensively-organized agency which 
he has at his command, cannot rival the 
influence of the name of the Society, when- 
ever he embarks in a literary enterprise 
avowedly as a private bookseller. Though 
his production may be stamped by every 
token of the first-rate talent, nevertheless 
it falls, almost still-born from the press, 
because it wants the fiat of the Lord Chan- 
cellor! Mr. Knight’s case, in this instance, 
is that of every other publisher in the king- 
dom who is imprudent enough, in the present 
state of things, to venture upon any specu- 
lation of importance. 

We shall show hereafter the disastrous 
effect, which the interference of the Cor- 
poration with the legitimate trade of the 
country has already produced upon our 
literature. Atpresent, let us inquire wheth- 
er the consequences of their operation have 
not created, or at least sanctioned, the con- 
tinuance of the numerous political publica- 
tions which are now conducted upon the 
penny system, and openly aim at the sub- 
version of society, with a view to recon- 
struct it upon principles fatal to the mon- 
archy—to the improvement, the peace, and 
“ie Bi of the country ? Has not the ex- 
ample of the “Penny Magazine ” given 
countenance to the “ Crisis,” the “ Poor 
Man’s Guardian,” the “ Pioneer,” and a host 
of other unstamped journals, which beard the 
law, represent the upper classes of society 
as the oppressors of the poor, laugh at the 
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idea of manag faith with the public creditor, 
inculcate the est contempt for every 
principle of religion and morality, and advo- 
cate the necessity of committing depreda- 
tions upon every species of property? Far 
be it from us for a moment to suppose, that 
such results as these were apprehended by 
the distinguished persons > whose advice 
and recommendation the charter of the cor- 

ration received the royal sign-manual ; 
brut we ask by what process the penny 
“ Pioneer,” for instance, can be put down, 
so long as the “Penny Magazine ” shall 
continue to be circulated, bearing on its 
wrappers the names of the first law adviser 
of the Crown, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Paymaster of the Forces, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England? Public 
prosecutions are of no avail, unless they 
carry with them the voice of the people ; 
and that voice they never can win, unless 
they be directed with impartiality against 
all offenders of the law. The slightest de- 
viation from this rule converts the verdict of 
a jury, however honestly pronounced, into 
the sentence of an inquisition, and the cul- 
prit, who undergoes the penalty of the law, 
into a martyr. 

We have already seen* that, by means 
of the “ Crisis” and the other penny pub- 
lications of the Trades’ Unions, Mr. Owen 
and his party have succeeded in diffusing 
very generally among the industrions poor 
the idea that gold, and silver, and bank pa- 
per are no longer necessary for carrying on 
commercial dealings, and that the “ labour- 
note,”—in other words, the principle of gen- 
eral barter,—is the true remedy for all the 
evils which at present disturb society, and 
prevent the mechanic from being raised to 
a state of affluence. But as the practical 
introduction of this system required an en- 
tire change in the existing notions of so- 
ciety, a “declaration of principles” was 
promulgated, in which it is maintained that 
the constitution of this and all other coun- 
tries must be radically altered, in order to 
meet the improved intelligence of the age ; 
that religion is no longer necessary ; that, 
as love depends on liking, all ceremonies of 
marriage which bind the parties for life are 
crimes against the human heart ; that the 
natural love for offspring ought to be sup- 
pressed as a mistake ; and that all children 
should be at the public charge, as the state 
has a greater interest in them than a parent 
can possibly feel! Courts of justice, it is 
added, and all the paraphernalia of law, are 
but remnants of the old evils, and must be 
abolished. Celibacy, in either sex, beyond 
the age of maturity, is to be considered as 
a crime, punishable by severe penalties, so 
long as there shall be a single spot of earth 
in want of population. Cities, towns, vil- 


* Vide “ Notes on Periodicals,” in our Number 
for December, p. 394. 
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lages, churches, universities, prisons, work- 

houses, and other such tokens of past 

of ignorance, are to be wholly swept away 

as useless ; and all persons are to live in 

parallelogrammatic communities, located in 
ral retreats, where they are to enjoy 

invariable felicity ! 

Between this prospectus of universal re- 
form and that promulgated by the St. Simo- 
nians, whose missionaries are now amongst 
us, there is no substantial difference. The 
principles of both are the same—open profli- 
gacy and plunder ; and they are cunningly 
addressed, in the first instance, to the weak- 
er sex, upon whom they hope to make a fa- 
tal impression, as the serpent succeeded 
with Eve. Educated females will, however, 
see at once the establishment of such a 
system would be to deprive them of the hon- 
ourable station which they now deservedly 
hold in every civilized society ; to separate 
them from their offspring ; to strip them of 
the noble character which they now sustain, 
of being the best guardians of the domestic 
virtues ; and to send them adrift upon the 
world, where they would be the mere slaves 
of man’s caprice, the unhappy victims of a 
tyranny from which they could never be 
released, except by excessive infamy in 
youth, or the feebleness of a shameless old 
age. Some few fallen members of the sex 
may perhaps have the hardihood to applaud 
the new doctrine. Outlaws of all classes 
seek consolation in the depraved sympathies 
of each other. Let them find it if they can. 
But to the sacred circle of home, where the 
instructed and honoured matron watches 
over the opening minds of her children, im- 
parting to them the delicate purity of 
thought, the fervour of religion, the hope 
of happiness hereafter, which animate and 
illumine her own breast,—these foul whis- 
pers of adventurers reeking from the hot- 
beds of every vice can never find an entrance. 
Upon that point we have no apprehension. 

Can any reasonable man, however, look 
on with a similar degree of confidence when 
he finds such profligate doctrines as those 
which we have mentioned, inculcated by the 
“ penny press” amongst the manufacturing 
classes of the community, who have just 
enough of education to enable them to read 
the journals which contain the poison, but 
not enough to give them that power of re- 
flection which might serve them as an anti- 
dote ? We believe we may state, without 
fear of being charged with error, that all 
the Trades’ Unions, without exception, have 
adopted the doctrines in question, and re- 
solved to carry them into execution. A few 
specimens of the kind of reasoning which 
the “ penny press” uses in propagating its 
pernicious principles, will perhaps astonish 
the reader who has paid but a superficial 
attention to that class of publications—pub- 
lications with which not only the metropolis 
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but all the manufacturing towns are at this 
moment actually inundated. 
‘“ Hitherto,” says the “ Crisis,” “ the non- 
Co have governed the world ; hence- 
forth the sceptre must be put into the hands of 
the producers only ; and the consequence will 
be, that the affairs of society should be con- 
ducted much more rationally and much more 
beneficially for all parties than they have ever 
been in any former period. Workmen will 
say to their rulers— ff you won’t allow rea- 
son to govern the world, then raise your own 
food, and make your own elothes, and build 
your own houses ; for we are independent of 
ou.’ ” 
o. Nothing,” says the same journal, “ can 
resist the determination of the productive 
classes, provided they are well organized, and 
have sufficient generalship to manage their 
own affairs without division or party spirit. 
Their deliverance is the work of afew months. 
One year may disorganize the whole fabric of 
the old world, and transfer, by a sudden spring, 
the whole political government 
from the master to the servant.” 


The language of the “ Poor Man’s Guar- 
dian ” is at least equally intelligible :— 

“If they who call themselves the best part 
of the community will vacate the land of which 
they have robbed us, and betake themselves 
to does colonies of which they boast so much, 
we can soon show them that we want them 
not. We will support our children on the 
fruits of our own labour.” . “Capital 
usurps the right of government, and to the 
children of labour is nought but slavery. Is 
this justice? If not, let the sons of labour 
unite and demand it. The principles of the 
Union are equality. We go back to first prin- 
ciples, and will fight for our Magna Charta as 
the barons did at Runnymede.” 


Let us now listen to the “ Pioneer ;”— 


“ The crisis of our condition is at hand— 
close upon us : firmness and union will secure 
our triumph. Brother freemen, band your- 
selves together ; let there be no distinction be- 
cause of trade or place. The contest affects 
all alike ; and wo unto the man who deserts 
his post! The question to be decided is— 
‘Shall labour or capital be uppermost ?—shall 
industry oridleness reign?’” .. “ It is 
possible, in a very short time, by a combina- 


of the country 


tion among the agricultural labourers, to make 
the whole landed property of the country change 
hands.” 


The “Destructive ” thus announces the 
adhesion of the Unionists to the “ Declaration 
of the Rights of Man” by Robespierre :— 


“It is the work of one of the most enlight- 
ened and beneficent spirits that ever appeared 
in the world. Fools believe, and knaves pre- 
tend, that Robespierre perished because he 
tried to prolong the ‘reign of terror.’ Misera- 
ble delusion! It required but a few more 


well-directed blows at the usurers to have 
saved the world. The base shopkeepers of 
Paris, however, betrayed him into the hands 
of his enemies; and the consequence has been, 
that upwards of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of hu- 
man beings were sacrificed, which the contin- 
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uance of his power would have saved—not to 
speak of the goa | millions who have since 
lived in misery and bondage, or died of hun. 
ger and broken hearts—the premature victims 
of cannibal civilization. Every member of a 
Trades’ Union—every friend of universal suf. 
frage—every lover of his species—should have 
a copy of Robespierre’s ‘ Declaration of the 
Rights of Man.’”’ 


We have now before us a copy of the 
“Déclaration de la Société des Droits de 
’Homme,” to which this panegyrist of Ro- 
bespierre alludes. It was presented to that 
perpetrator of every crime which can be con- 
ceived by the heart of a depraved man, to 
the National Convention of 1793, and re- 
jected even by that assembly. The society, 
after declaring their own immediate object 
to be the realization of the sovereignty of 
the people, proclaim themselves adherents 
to every particle of the doctrine set forth in 
this precious document—as the inspiration 
of eternal wisdom, and the only practicable 
basis of the social reform which is now in 
progress, They style it a gospel—a koran 
which Robespierre had bequeathed to his 
disciples, charging them to propagate it over 
all the earth. They announce themselves 
as the inheritors of the,mission which had 
been undertaken by the genius of the Na- 
tional Convention—* héritiers de la mission 
qu’avait entreprise le génie de la Convention 
Nationale.” Armed with this declaration of 
their master, they are resolved to fix for 
ever, without variation or dispute, the max- 
ims of civilization, conscience, and justice. 
Then follow ten fundamental articles, which 
we need not repeat, as they wili be found in 
the principles which our unionists have pro- 
mulgated, and in almost each of the thou- 
sand wild constitutions to which the French 
revolution gave birth. In the twelfth arti- 
cle it is proposed that there shall be a gene- 
ral federation of Europe, founded on the 
common adoption of the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people—a plan which 
they admit to be attended with some diffi- 
culty, but with respect to the accomplish- 
ment of which they entertain no apprehen- 
sion, inasmuch as they are the only politi- 
cians who have “un systéme entier, consé- 
quent, moral; ils ont seuls des doctrines, 
parce que seuls ils ont de la conscience et 
de la logique ; de la force, il n’y en a égale- 
ment qu’en eux, parce qu’il n’est de convic- 
tions, de progrés et de confiance que 1a; il 
n’y a déja plus d’actualité qu’en eux.” Ro- 
bespierre, in short, is in their eyes, as he 
will doubtless also be in those of our union- 
ists, a modern Mahomet, whose doctrines 
are to be received as infallible, and there- 
fore not to be changed in the slightest de- 
gree by those who call themselves, as by 
some right divine, “héritiers de la mission 
qu’avait entreprise le = de la Conven- 
tion Nationale.” We have witnessed some 
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extraordinary events in our time; but we 
confess that we look upon this resuscitation 
of the projects of Robespierre, and this 
apotheosis of that fiend, as two of the most 
formidable circumstances which character- 
ize the “movement” now in progress both 
in France and England. 

What, then, is the real situation in which 
we are placed? A great portion of our pop- 
ulation is engaged in the potteries, the iron- 
works, the coal-mines, the woollen, silk, and 
cotton factories, and the various trades 
which afford occupation and subsistence to 
industry in this kingdom. In certain dis- 
tricts they work together in hundreds, and 
even in thousands, in proportion to the means 
of the parties by whom they are employed, 
and hence they have every facility for meet- 
ing together, and for devising such measures 
for their own exclusive advantage as to 
them may appear most expedient. They do 
so meet. The members of each trade form 
themselves into an association, which is com- 
pletely organized. Each association elects 
two or more delegates, who meet together 
and constitute a Congress, and to the laws 
adopted by this Congress they are all sworn 
to render implicit obedience. The delega- 
tions do not appear to be as yet brought to 
a state of efficiency throughout the whole 
kingdom. But the nucleus is created, and 
missionaries are at this moment actively en- 
gaged in maturing the system of operative 
representation, wherever even a small con- 
stituency can be found. 

What are the objects which this move- 
ment of the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity has in view? Is it increase of wages ? 
No such thing. Is it the reduction of their 
hours of labour? Not at all. They open- 
ly, and without the slightest disguise, tell 
us that they contemplate the entire subver- 
sion of the present system of society. They 
affect, indeed, to do every thing in the most 
peaceable manner: they will violate no law ; 
they are looking only to the universal hap- 
piness of mankind. They have discovered, 
they say, in the principle of barter, a ready 
means by which they can exchange amongst 
themselves the produce of their industry, 
and thus immediately convert their labour 
into available wealth. They speak, also, of 
funds which they are to create by individ- 
ual subscription, which they intend to apply 
to the purchase of land, factories, and foun- 
dries in the course of time, in which they 
are to labour only for their own immediate 
benefit. The men who propagate these 
ideas amongst the people, well know that 
such a scheme is utterly impracticable. 
They are thoroughly convinced that, in the 
first place, funds never can be obtained 
by such contributions to any considerable 
amount, and that even if they were, no large 
tract of land could ever be cultivated, no 
large factories or foundries, or any other es- 
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tablishments, could be carried on by the 
operatives themselves for any length of time. 
Divisions about rates of wages, about the 
hours of labour, and about the difference be- 
tween the skill and physical activity of one 
workman and of another, an unfortunate 
turn in the market, a pressure on their capi- 
tal which they could not meet, a new inven- 
tion in machinery, or a new railroad, would 
most probably scatter such a Utopian part- 
nership to the winds in less than three 
months. No; the true object of the leaders 
of the unions is this,—to rouse the ambition 
of the host, and to direct it towards the land, 
and all the great establishments in the coun- 
try; and when the hundreds of thousands— 
the millions, as they call themselves—of the 
poor are sufficiently organized for the com- 
bination of their strength with simultaneous 
effect, then (every minor scheme calculated 
merely to screw up their courage to the 
sticking point having necessarily failed) to 
precipitate them in a mass upon the proper- 
ty of the rich, and to seize it to their own use. 

If this be not the ultimate design of the 
union chieftains, why do they proclaim that 
the present system of society is fraught with 
error, and that it must be overthrown? 
Why do they propagate the doctrine that 
labour is wealth, and that, therefore, all 
wealth should belong to the laborious ? 
Why do they excite so much hatred against 
the holders of capital and land, and insist 
that the producers are the only classes 
amongst whom the riches of the empire 
should be divided? Why do they speak of 
the labouring orders “taking their affairs 
into their own hands?” Why do they con- 
tend that the time is arrived when the scep- 
tre must pass from the hands of the present 
rulers to that of the ruled—that Parliament 
is incompetent to redress the evils which are 
inherent in all our institutions,—that those 
institutions, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
must be abolished—that capital does nothing, 
labour everything—that the question is, 
whether capital or labour shall be upper- 
most? And why do they avow that, for 
forcing a speedy decision of this question, 
they are determined to risk liberty and life 
itself—that they must have their own Magna 
Charta ? 

These men hypocritically tell us that they 
will do everything quietly—that they mean 
no harm to any body. But their words are 
already a civil war. Their less controllable 
partizans have assumed the attitude of defi- 
ance, and through the instrumentality of a 
cheap press, which has enabled them to or- 
ganize not only their physical but their intel- 
lectual forces, they present an array of pow- 
er which is of itself an enemy, mailed and 
horsed, and speared for the combat. Had 
we to deal only with a tangible opponent— 
an army of insurgents—we should have no 
apprehension as to the consequences. But 
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the contest in which we are, we may say, 

already committed, is one of principle against 

principle, where the antagonists, like the 

winds, are viewless and impalpable, but stil] 
at for the good or the misery of man- 
nd. 

The love of her husband raised the once 
beauteous Inez de Castro from her grave, 
placed a crown upon her inanimate head, a 
sceptre in her pulseless hand, a robe of regal 
state upon her bloodless and mouldering 
frame. So we behold the guillotined Ro- 
bespierre—the horror of his day—the epi- 
tome of all the guilt of the French revolu- 
tion—dug up from a soil that was contami- 
nated by his remains, and raised to the rank 
of a by our unionists. Is not this the 
strongest pledge that they could give of 
their attachment to his principles, which 
they proclaim to be the only true model of 
wisdom? What is this butwar? And how 
is this war to be conducted? In the first 
place, property is to have no respect what- 
ever. Justice is to drop the scales from her 
hands. Man is not responsible for his ac- 
tions, and, therefore, the free course of crime 
is to meet with no impediment from con- 
science. Women are to exist only for the 
gratification of their spoilers. ChiJdren are 
to be driven from their homes, and fed in 
some common workhouse. There is to be 
no religion of any description. The tem- 
ples are to be razed to the earth. The 
name of the Messiah isto be a by-word: 
the idea of future punishment a dream, and 
the whole system of Christianity an impos- 
ture! Let the men who maintain these 
doctrines gain the ascendency, and we may 
look back to the history of the French rev- 
olution as a romance compared with the 
annals of the servile war in England. 

Every measure which is at present carri- 
ed into execution by the unionists is framed 
with a view either to render their own or- 

nization more complete, or to carry disor- 

er into the bosom of society. In whatever 
quarter a grievance appears, they take it up 
as a means for accomplishing their own end. 
Thus, when some of the middle classes, to 
whom the unionists are as hostile as to the 
higher orders, bestirred themselves for the 
purpose of getting the assessed taxes re- 
moved, the operatives forthwith joined in the 
clamour. They despise parliament as a 
body ignorant of the evils of society, and 
incompetent to provide a remedy for its de- 
fects: nevertheless they readily combine 
with those who demand the ballot, triennial 
parliaments, and universal suffrage. They 
desire to have the churches destroyed, and 
all sects abolished. But they will readily 
co-operate with the Dissenter against the 
Church, or with the Jew against the Dis- 
senter, provided that by so doing they can 
contribute in any degree to swell the tide 
of public discontent. They hope that while 
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the ranks of society are becoming every da 
less regular and compact, they will be able 
to move onward in a dense and well defined 
column, armed at all points, disciplined in 
every rule of tactics, and capable of con- 
quering in detail the masses by which the 
might otherwise have been overwhelme 
It is not at all concealed that when their 
plans are ripe for execution, one of their 
first acts of demonstration will be a procla- 
mation for seven days’ idleness throughout 
all the trades of the kingdom! If they suc- 
ceed in accomplishing even this object, they 
will annihilate, in that fatal week, more than 
a fourth of the capital now engaged in our 
manufactures. ‘Two or three more simulta- 
neous fits of indolence of this description 
will be the precursors of a general bank- 
ruptey, and of the dissolution of the state, 
t becomes our duty, therefore, to listen 
with attention to tae low murmur which in- 
dicates the approaching storm, and to put 
the good ship in order, that she may not be 
taken suddenly abaft when the waves are 
actually boiling around her. We must look 
fearlessly at the circumstances in which we 
are placed, examine into their character, and 
prudentiy ascertain the extent of influence 
which they might acquire in the course of 
time, if permitted to shape their own destiny 
without control. We live in an age when 
opinion becomes powerful in proportion to 
the frequency with which it is repeated. 
“Let a man,” says Burke, “invent any sto- 
ry, however improbable, and let him tell it 
every day for a year, and it shall in the end 
be believed.” The press is the medium 
through which sentiments of every descrip- 
tion are now communicated to the public, 
with any effect. Speeches spoken at meet- 
ings are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 
e have no fear of sedition, so long as it is 
confined to the lips; but report it in the co- 
lumns of a newspaper, and you give it a 
permanent form. It is read, it excites re- 
flection, it urges to action, it becomes a part 
of the materials on which the mind feeds for 
good or for evil, but always for evil when the 
mind is itself already in an unhealthy con- 
dition. The press is, consequently, the real 
governing power of this empire at the pres- 
ent day. The king fears it—the cabinet 
courts it—parliament is powerless against 
it—as the law now stands. There is no 
authority known to our constitution which is 
not subject to a counterpoise. The Com- 
mons act asa check upon the Lords—the 
Lords may sometimes frustrate the vote of 
the Commons—the king may silence both 
by a prorogation. His advisers may be im- 
peached, and even for him, in extraordinary 
circumstances, there .is a precedent of @ 
legal fiction called abdication. But the 
press of this country is, at the present mo- 
ment, a power that overrides all the func- 
tions of the state, controlling them with ir- 
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resistible force, being itself, at the same 
time, practically released from all responsi- 
bility. So numerous are the publications 
which issue from the streets of the metropo- 
lis, and from every part of the country, and 
so rapidly does one libel follow upon the 
heels of another, that it is utterly impossible 
for the Attorney-General to notice even the 
one thousandth part of the immoral and 
treasonable matter, which is constantly 
mingling its deadly poison in the general 
current of public opinion. 

It has been said that the true remedy for 
this evil is to remove the stamps from news- 
papers, to give all periodical journals free 
circulation through the Post Office, and to 
facilitate, as much as possible, the creation 
of newspapers at the lowest price. We 
shall then, it is added, have a perfect free- 
dom of the press, and in that state of things, 
the publications which are meant to injure 
society will be opposed by others in defence 
of it, truth will come more bright out of the 
conflict, and it will ultimately prevail. If 
we had ‘any good reason to suppose that 
this, or anything like this, would be the 
consequence, we should say then, let the 
political press be as free from control as the 
atmosphere. But it is almost a common- 
place observation to remark, that abstinence 
from active exertion is the characteristic of 
the generality of the well-disposed, while 
there is scarcely an individual among those 
trained up in vice and discontent, who is 
not constantly engaged in the propagation 
of his sentiments, either by word or example. 
The virtuous and contented members of 
society delight in retirement from the public 
gaze, while those who are advocates for 
change—especially for such changes as the 
unionists contemplate—think that they can 
never besufficiently clamorous. Look at the 
unstamped sheets which are now published in 
defiance of the law, examine the principles 
which they inculcate, and say whether it 
would be of any use whatever to set about 
refuting them in a series of counter-jour- 
nals. The evil is, that even if such well- 
meant periodicals were issued under the 
sanction of the law, they would rarely meet 
their antagonists. They might find their 
way into the hands of persons to whom 
their salutary principles would be congenial, 
but they would be expelled with every mark 
of ignominy from the coffee-shops and 
reading-rooms of the unionists. The two 
currents of opinion would never come into 
contact ; en would run for ever in parallel 
lines. Besides, papers inculcating attach- 
ment to religion and the laws would have 
no novelty to recommend them. Innova- 
tion has a zest about it for the mass of 
mankind, and he who attacks ancient insti- 
tutions and truths supposed to be already 
acknowledged, is sure of being much more 
— than the champion who defends them. 

15 
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We owe it, therefore, in justice to the 
great establishments which have embarked 
large capitals in newspaper property—of 
late years become so valuable—to enforce 
the existing stamp laws with the utmost 
— It is a gross dereliction on the part 
of the government to permit such journals 
as the “ Pioneer,” for example, to be circu- 
lated without a stamp, while the “Times,” 
the “Herald,” the “Chronicle,” the “Post,” 
the “Globe,” the “Courier,” and the “Sun,” 
are liable to heavy penalties, if even so 
much as one impression be knowingly de- 
livered from any of their offices without the 
red mark of Somerset House upon it. 

But, in addition to fiscal arrangements, 
other measures must also be adopted for 
placing the press, both political and literary, 
under a system of superintendence more 
conformable to the rights of the people than 
that which now exists. In fact, there is no 
control at present over any. part of the 
periodical press. In consequence of the 
vast number of publications which are now 
in being, the functions of the Attorney- 
General may be said to have grown obso- 
lete. He has given up the task of surveil- 
lance as impracticable, and we can hardly 
wonder at this, when we remember that, as 
a professional man, he has to attend to the 
interests of numerous clients, and, as an 
officer of the crown, to advise on all the 
great questions connected with the exect- 
tive and legislative duties of the govern- 
ment. A summary power should, therefore, 
be given to competent officers—the magis- 
trates, for instance—to try, with the assist- 
ance of a jury, all complaints against the 
periodical press, of whatever nature those 
complaints may be, whether brought forward 
by the government for sedition, or by private 
individuals for libel or piracy. The pro- 
ceedings should be simple and expeditious, 
and unattended by expense, and it should 
be left to the jury to say whether the truth 
of the libel ought to be admitted in evidence, 
—whether the statement of the truth, even 
with exactness, be a complete vindication of 
the defendant, or a mitigation of his conduct, 
—and whether he should, if found guilty, 
answer for his offence in person, or in pecu- 
niary damages, or in both, according to the 
nature of the case. 

Such a regulation as this, combined with 
the stamp, if it would not effectually put 
down the union press, would, at all events, 
exclude from it the anti-social doctrines 
which it now promulgates with impunity. 
But the unionists must be taught to obey 
the law in every respect. It is impossible 
they can be ignorant that their congress is 
a decidedly illegal body. Under the 57 
Geo. III., c. 19, s. 25, every society is unlaw- 
ful which appoints or employs any commit- 
tee, or delegates, or representatives, to 
meet or communicate with any other soci- 
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ety, or with any committee, delegates, or 
representatives of such society. 4 

It would be idle, however, to attempt to 
carry these or any other practicable mea- 
sures into execution for suppressing the 
Unions, or for checking the progress of the 
penny press, by means of which their mis- 
chievous designs are propagated throughout 
the kingdom, unless the countenance afford- 
ed to these cheap publications by the ex- 
ample of the “Penny Magazine” be with- 
drawn, and the corporation be dissolved 
which proclaims the principle, and acts upon 
it, too, most extensively, that “ penny know- 
ledge” is essential to the improvement of 
the people. If it be, then they will assuredly 
frame that knowledge for themselves; and, 
from the specimens which we have produced, 
no reasonable man can doubt as to the 
character which that sort of cheap informa- 
tion will eventnally assume, after subverting 
the religion, the laws, and the whole fabric 
of society, through the instrumentality of a 
sanguinary revolution. 


STRATEGICS: 
OR, A CHAPTER ON DUNS. 


“ Armati terram exercent, semperque recentes 
Convectare juvat predas et vivere rapto.” 
Virg. Aneid. L.3 


I am not going, like old Montaigne, to 
write a treatise on Experience. Were I 
to string together maxim upon maxim till 
doomsday, so numerous and irresistible are 
the seductions and temptations of this great 
city, that they would sport with my axioms 
like the ruthless simoon with the sands of 
the Desert. Experience is, doubtless, an 
admirable counsellor, but, one that makes 
its appearance when it is too late— 

“ Aprés la mort vient le médecin,” 


Debt, says a profound modern philosopher, 
is a necessary evil. My object is, therefore, 
by acourse of strategy, to point out how 
the ills, which this moral gangrene brings 
in its train, are to be avoided ; and, assuin- 
ing that nineteen-twentieths of the com- 
munity are at the present day over head and 
ears in debt, I shall be conferring a benefit 
upon society, who, in its gratitude, will, I 
should think, erect a statue in my honour 
high as the far-famed Colossus at Rhodes. 

When a man first enters life, he gener- 
ally conducts his operations upon the ap- 
proved English system of paying for every 
thing, even in an enemy’s country. This 
may be all very well with a well-filled 
military chest ; but without this mighty 
sinew of war, he must observe the maxim of 
Cesar and Napoleon, make the war feed it- 
self, and subsist his forces by requisitions 
levied upon the enemy. Study well, there- 
fore, the carte du pays, and remember, that 
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in forming a plan of campaign, the passions 
and the prejudices of the enemy cannot be 
too deeply taken into consideration. Ag 
tradespeople must be considered in the 
light of depdts and magazines, from which 
you are to draw your supplies, deal only 
with what are called fashionable tradespeo- 
ple : their enormous profits not only enable 
them to give long credits, but, as they one 
day hope to amalgamate with the gentry of 
the country by means of their great wealth, 
the vulgar dactique of dunning is beneath 
their dignity. It is the subalterns who are 
to be dreaded. Whether from the pressure 
of the times or the march of radicalism, 
certain it is, that that prestige which used 
to hover round rank, and which, like death 
and the sun, could not be looked steadfastly 
upon by the tradesman, is daily losing its 
influence. With these latter deal not, there- 
fore, or you will, from the force of things, 
be exposed to a guerrilla warfare that will 
destroy you in detail. The former are an 
aspiring race; they on every occasion en- 
deavour to assume the character of gentle- 
men, a term now-a-days so vague and inde- 
finite in its application, that we cannot quar- 
rel with them for the assumption. Their 
style of living too is princely. Who sports 
a better bit of blood than G—l—t, the boot- 
maker in Bond-street? Who gives more 
recherché dinners than his neighbour S——th, 
the perfumer ; and whose fancy balls dis- 
play more beauty and splendour of costume 
than those of the high priestess of fashion, 
M—r—n C—r—n, in Hanover-square ? If 
Monsieur le Baron d’Haussez had had his 
entrée to their tables, he would scarcely 
have indulged in such a philippic against 
la cuisine Anglaise. But, should you have 
neglected these precautions, and be once 
seriously in debt, la guerre des positions is 
your only resource. It is under cover of 
the morning mists that Duns invariably make 
their attack. Too much precaution, there- 
fore, cannot be observed in posting the out- 
laying pickets. This duty of course will 
devolve upon your servant. Now, an Irish- 
man would betray you by his blunders ; a 
Scotchman by his morality ; thorough-bred 
English tigers are the best for this duty ; 
they are perfect Cossacks at out-posts. 
However, the safest plan is to shift your 
camp as often as possible, and studiously 
conceal your march from the enemy. Hav- 
ing effected this, never venture out before 
one or two o’clock in the day ; till that time 
all the tradespeople of the metropolis are 
on foot, waiting on their different customers. 
After that hour they are seldom seen abroad, 
knowing that a gentleman does not like to 
be elbowed by histailor. Some of the more 
assuming ones are, however, seen at all 
hours in the most fashionable places of re- 
sort. When you meet them, a nod of re- 





cognition will do you no! harm ; it flatters 
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their vanity, and may baffle a projected at- 
tack. In this kind of tactics, the following 
example will, I think, be found classical in 
its application, and fully illustrate my mean- 
ing. 

Pwo summers ago I was strolling on the 
Steyne, at Brighton, with an officer in a 
dragoon regiment quartered there, when we 
suddenly encountered his tailor, upon whose 
book his name had occupied a conspicuous 
place for more than three years. A lovely 
female was hanging on the tailor’s arm, 
upon whom he was evidently endeavouring 
to pass himself off for what he really was 
not ; she, perhaps, in return, was likewise 
playing the same game. Such scenes are 
of daily occurrence at watering-places, 
though it must be confessed that— 

“ Corsaire contre Corsaire 
Font de bien mauvaises affaires.” 


The major, with a tactical eye, saw that he 
had the advantage of ground, and skilfully 
made the most of it. Extendin his hand to 
the schneider, he exclaimed, “ H——n, how 
are you? Happy to see soy ! Let me see 
you at the Barracks ;” and so forth. To be 
so noticed by an officer of a crack regiment, 
and at so particular a moment, so flattered 
the vanity of the artiste tailleur, that his 
bill was not sent in for nearly eighteen 
months after. However, when you are not 
in the clutches of these reptiles, mortify 
their vanity on every occasion. 

In the year 1829, I was standing, with 
another military friend, at the door of the 
Hotel de Treves at Coblentz. Presently, 
claque, claque, went the whip, and up gallop- 
ed an avant courier,— 


“ Chapeau bas, chapeau bas ; 
Place au Marquis de Carabas !” 


followed soon afterwards by a handsome 
English travelling chariot and a light Ger- 
man waggon. The former contained Der 
Hoch Vohigeboren Baron Von S—tz. Out 
rushed our host Herr Mars, at the head of 
a host of obsequious kellners, to usher the 
illustrious stranger into the house, who, as 
he ascended the steps, was addressed by 
my companion, doubtless to his infinite mor- 
tification, with a—* Halloa, S—tz, what the 
devil brings you here ?”—Mons, Le Baron 
made nostay at Coblentz. 

Another maxim to be observed, is never 
to venture into one of those ambulatory cul- 
de-sacs,an omnibus. I was in Paris when 
first these machines were introduced, and 
well do I recollect the pawvre Duchesse de 
Berri making a bet with Charles Dix, that 
she would ride in one of them from La 
Madeline to the Barriére du Temple with- 
out being discovered; the duchess won her 
wager too. “Ces lourdes machines,” said 
an old royalist gentleman to me one evening 
as we were watching the passing crowd on 
the steps of the Café Tortoni—“ Ces lourdes 
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machines finiront par renverser Ja monar- 
chie! Le peuple vole.” I smiled incredu- 
lously at the time at this royalist prophecy ; 
yet not many months afterwards this formed 
the chief element of the system of barricades, 
from behind which the Chiffonniers of Paris 
hurled death and destruction upon the Royal 
Guards, and in which, after their victory, 
they advanced upon Rambouillet to dictate 
an abdication to their fallen monarch. Such 
is, therefore, the republican “ genus loci” of 
these vehicles, that it would be particularly 
awkward to have a creditor for a vis-d-vis. 
But this is not the worst ; the myrmidons of 
the law frequently lie perdu in them, and 
numerous have been the unlucky wights 
who, thinking to execute a march @ la dé- 
robée upon the city, have no more returned 
to glad their “teneras conjuges,” but have 
been left to mourn over the instability of all 
human greatness in the gloomy solitude of 
a sponging-house.—* Quis talia fando,” &c. 

Some professors who have treated this 
subject, have laid it down as a rule never to 
venture into Hyde Parkona Sunday. Such 
a maxim might have held good fifty years 
ago, but row it is obsolete; “tempora mu- 
tantur.” Sunday, in fact, is now the only 
day on which a man can enjoy a walk there 
with any degree of comfort. A more ap- 
proved axiom is never to be seen in Fop’s- 
alley at the Opera on a Saturday night, or 
on the following day in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, or in those of Kensington during the 
fashionable season; for in all those places 
of fashionable resort the aristocracy of trade 
swarm. During the whole of the last sea- 
son the two most conspicuous figures in 
Kensington Gardens were the illustrious 
G—1—t, the Bond-street boot-maker, and his 
brother. The latter apes Lord R—n—|—h, 
of the Life Guards, in his dress and man- 
ner; and, as they employ the same tailor, 
he is always enabled to turn out in a coat 
of the precise cut and colour of his lord- 
ship’s. Even the military jerk on horse- 
back of the noble Viscount is imitated to 
aT, by this aspiring son of Crispin, who, 
at the fancy ball of the superb M—rd—n, I 
have no doubt, elicited the same admiration 
from his peers for his elegance and grace in 
the Parisian gallopade, as his aristocratic 
prototype did at the late grand ball at St. 
Petersburg. 

To this active, and perhaps somewhat 
harassing sysiéme de guerre, many of my 
readers would perhaps prefer the more dig- 
nified retirement of the King’s Bench, ora 
retreat across the channel. The latter is 
not always practicable—there may be cir- 
cumstances that chain a man to the spot; 
but the former doctrine will be rejected by 
all masters of the art with horror. 

A prison is a social grave; and when 
once its ponderous gates are closed upon us, 
our best friends, in time, look upon us as 
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dead. Defend your liberty to the last. 
“La libertad, Sancho,” says the hero of La 
Mancha, “es uno de los mas preciosos dones 
que a los hombres dieron los Cielos.” And 
a little further on, by way of corollary, he 
adds—* Venturoso aquel a quien el Cielo 
did un pedaco de pan sen que le quede obli- 
gacion de agredecer a otro que al mismo 
Cielo.” Venturoso,indeed! And were this 
condition but only partially realized in this 
country, we might exclaim with the poet, 
“Redeunt Saturnia regna!” But, to re- 
sume my subject; keep the field, and show 
an imposing front to the last. A great cap- 
tain is always formidable, and never more 
so than in the hour of defeat, for then his 
mighty energies are roused. 

And now, one example more of the folly 
and vanity of the London tradesmen, and [ 
have done with them. Only a few months 
ago, I encountered, in the lobbv of one of 
the patent theatres, a tailor with mustachios, 
who, I presume, had acquired a taste for 
these military decorations from his ; recent 
connexion with Don Pedro’s condottieri, 
many of whom he had fitted out. 

“A tailor with mustachios!” I think I 
hear some grifim, as we say in India, ex- 
claiming. To. my dear griffin; although, 
in plain matter-of-fact Old England, a mus- 
tachioed schneider is somewhat of a rara 
avis in terra, still the existence of such an 
animal is no fable; and when you have ex- 
tended your peregrinations across the Chan- 
nel, you will learn to think that a tailor with- 
out them is quite a phenix,—and may it 
never be your fate to fall into the clutches 
of one of them! 

At a moment when the rage of absentee- 
ism is pervading almost every rank of socie- 
y, a few strategic rules upon the “ systéme 

guerre,” to be followed in the French 
capital will be read with interest. Of all 
the duns who walk this earth, Heaven pre- 
serve me from the French! and if ever, like 
Saint Simon, I found a new religion, this 
shall be one of the formule of my litany. 
As we have already observed, there still ex- 
ists in England a certain prestige in favour 
of rank, (in spite of Reform Bills and Politi- 
cal Unions,) which extends its gis over a 
gentleman. But, in France, la Révolution 
a changé tout cela. Be thou Duke or Peer, 
Marshal or Deputy, c’est égal to a French 
dun, who neither respects rank nor station, 
time nor place: the higher the rank, the 
greater his triumph; the more public the 
place, the more signal his revenge. With 
the ruthless fury of Russian irregulars, they 
hang upon the flanks and rear of their ill- 
fated debtors ; and in their partisan warfare 
display more fertility of resource, and skill 
in execution, than even the Curate Merino, 
or any other Guerrilla worthy that Spain 
ever produced. 

Some five or six years ago, Captain 
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M—,, of the Grenadier Guards, was loung. 
ing in the Tuileries Gardens, when the 
were filled by all the beauty and fashion of 
the French capital. M—— was the very 
beau idéal of a guardsman—so extravagant, 
that had he been master of the diamond 
mines of the Serra do Frio, they would have 
proved insufficient to gratify his costly tastes, 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
vacant stare so peculiar to the corps, which 
enables a man to cut his most intimate 
friend, when he wishes it, without offending 
him. M—— was lounging up and down 
the principal allée, with the listless air I have 
described, when he was espied by his tailor, 
who had > in vain for the payment 
of his bill. The opportunity was too good 
to be lost. Accordingly, the Frenchman 
threw himself upon his flanks, and commenc- 
ed operations, to the great amusement of 
the bystanders. The Captain, however, 
pursued his walk, apparently unconscious 
that the tirade of invective and abuse was 
directed at him, till his persecutor, enraged 
at the imperturbable sang-/roid of the Eng- 
lishman, by a dadioer % gauche, wheeled 
up to his front; and “sans plus ou moins de 
circonlocution,” said, “ Mons. M., vous étes 
un escroc.” Not a muscle of the guards- 
man’s countenance underwent the slightest 
change; he was cool and unimpassioned as 
a statue, till, raising his powerful arm, he 
sent the audacious Frenchman, head over 
heels, some ten yards before him, where he 
lay completely disabled. The chastisement 
was inflicted with such ease, with so little 
apparent effort, that the spectators appeared 
awe-struck, and the Captain resumed his 
walk with the same nonchalance as if nothing 
had occurred. However, this tactique might 
prove a rather dangerous experiment now- 
a-days. In la jeune France, tout le monde 
est militaire,—your tailor may, perchance, 
be a captain in the National Guard ; and, 
moreover, in the habit of dining with citizen 
Royalty itself. So universal is now the 
“point d’honneur,” that the wearer of a 
worted epaulette is censé to be entitled to 
the satisfaction of a gentleman; and such 
are the prejudices or the reason of society 
(for I shall not examine the question,) that it 
cannot be refused without dishonour. Should 
a man, therefore, happen, in one of these 
rencontres, to catch a Tartar, and to come 
off second best, some good-natured friend 
may write upon his tomb in Pére la Chaise 
the following epitaph :— 





“ Ci git Monsieur un tel—oh douleur ! 
Tué sur le champ d’honneur par son tailleur.” 


By the beard of the Prophet! the fate of the 
Mexican Montezuma were a lit de roses to 
this. Thank Heaven, I left France before 
“Jes trois Jours,” or my mortal light might, 
ere this, have been extinguished by a lamp- 
lighter ! 
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In the hotel in which I resided in Paris 
there was a billiard-table. Having break- 
fasted one morning earlier than usual, and 
the weather being wet, I strolled into the 
salon to chase away the demon of ennui, by 
knocking about the balls. Its only inmate 
was & man trimming some lamps, who, to 
my untutored imagination, appeared nothin 
more than a gargon “ Mon ami,” 
said I, addressing him, “étez moi ce drap 
la,” pointing to the cloth which covered the 
table. To my utter astonishment, however, 
he turned round, and, d’un ton courroucé, 
exclaimed, “ Monsieur, je vous prie de savoir 
que je ne suis pas domestique : je suis lamp- 
iste,”—a distinction, I certainly thought at 
the time, without a difference. 

The late revolution is certainly more po- 
ular with the men than with the women of 
rance. Under the old system, in the 

Monde Marchand, it was the female part of 
it who were charged with the entire compta- 
bilité dans les affaires ; and the present mili- 
tary mania, the reorganization of the Garde 
Nationale, by abstracting their husbands 
and brothers so much from home has great- 
ly extended the sphere of their duties ; 
while many of these heroes are figuring 
away at the Tuileries, their partners are be- 
hind a counter. “ Depuis les trois jours,” 
said a coiffeuse toa lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who had been scolding her for her 
want of punctuality, “je ne sais plus ot 
donner de la téte. Mon Mari n’est jamais 
au Magasin,—tantot il est de service, tantét 
au club, tantét 4 exécuter de grandes ma- 
meeuvres sur la plaine de Grenelle.” “And 
where is he, then, to-day?” inquired my 
fair friend. “Mais, Madame, il dine chez 
Louis a7 vd Gentle reader, just ima- 
gine an English pe ter executing grand 
manceuvres on ee ve Heath, os ling 
at St. James’s. Yet 

“To this, Horatio, we must come at last !” 


French female duns, like the Turkish 
Saphis, are devils incarnate, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will prove:—Towards the 
close of last season I called on a lady in the 
neighbourhood of Berkeley-square. When 
T reached the hall, I found a French modiste 
in position, and who, as the different visiters 
arrived and traversed it on their way to the 
drawingroom, ran out her guns and com- 
menced a tirade of invective against “La 
dame de la maison,” which evidently show- 
ed that she felt the full force of La Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim, that there is something in 
the misfortunes of our friends not unpleas- 
ing to us. To have expostulated with an 
infuriated Frenchwoman would have been 
in vain. I saw that the blockade was only 
to be raised by an attaque de front. Ac- 
cordingly I said to the porter, “Give that 
woman in charge to the police.” “Com- 
ment donc, Monsieur, comment! Me faire 
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empoigner par un nt de police!” ex- 
pi a ob gett. couturiére. “Qui, 
Madame,” I coolly rejoined ; “ici on ne viole 
pas avec impunité les convenances.” And, 
observing the porter preparing to obey my 
injunction, she crowded all sail and made 
off. However, a few days afterwards she 
returned to the charge, and carried her piont 
by a coup de main, for, before the porter or 
the footman was aware of her intention, she 
darted across the hall, rushed up stairs, and 
opening the drawing-room door, compelled 
the lady, by a well-executed attack, to satis- 
fy her demands. So much for French duns, 
In the capital of France, so numerous are 
the seductions hourly held out to the young 
and inexperienced, that a man is literally 
never safe ; and the mere delay of a remit- 
tance from England may expose him to the 
envenomed fury of these harpies. The 
strategics, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, are to maneuvre upon the line of the 
English tradespeople, of whom there is so 
numerous a colony in Paris. These people, 
deriving as they do their existence from the 
patronage of the English residents, will be 
careful ow they excite their it de corps 
by ummannered insolence and abuse. 

The German duns are likewise furious 
animals,—and that so many of our country- 
men at Manheim and Munich, the’ head- 

uarters of the English in that country, have 
ound them so, we doubt not. Their lan- 
guage isso rich in vituperation and invec- 
tive, that the weight of abuse their batteries 
can throw is truly terrific. But, on the other 
hand, so completely is the German under 
the sedative and narcotic influence of the 
Meerschaum, that it is seldom his energy is 
roused ; and then, again, he is so ignorant 
of the details of la petite guerre, that, with 
a very little tact, he is easily out-maneu- 
vred. 

Rousseau compares our modern civiliza- 
tion to a drunken man on horseback, who, 
as fast as he is s2t up on one side, falls over 
on the other. Jean Jacques was right: it 

esses the double properties of the lance 
of Achilles, I have travelled in many coun- 
tries, taught me many tongues, and have in- 
variably observed that civilization and dun- 
ning advance “ u is.” In fact, in 
those countries which we, in the plenitude 
of our vanity, designate as barbarian, the 
terrorism of duns is unknown. In those 
happy lands the schoolmaster still slumbers ; 
trial by jury, and equal rights, and such like 
vanities, exist but in name, and a man may 
pursue his mortal course from the cradle to 
the grave without ever encountering the 
rascality of a pettifogging attorney, or the 
brutality of a bullying barrister. Some 
years ago in South America, I employed a 
tradesman to do some work for me, which 
was executed in so bungling a manner that 
I refused to ‘pay him. One beau matin the 
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fellow called upon me, and, to my utter 
amazement, proceeded to give tongue. 
“Estas loco, amigo? (are you mad, friend,)” 
I inquired. “No, por Dios, Cavallero.” 
“Well then, in that case you are very inso- 
lent, and must be punished ;” and immedi- 
ately summoning half a dozen negroes, I 
consigned the audacious offender to a dark 
room for forty-eight hours; there to medi- 
tate, as it was Lent time, upon the virtues 
of fasting. In England, this would have 
been fine work for the gentlemen of the 
long robe; but in South America, club law 
usurps the place of litigation,—after all the 
worst devil of the two. 

A cold shudder will, I am aware, come 
over even lovers of what is called social or- 
der on reading this ; which will only prove 
how lamentably we are the creatures of 
prejudice and of national manners. “ Tout 
est convention,” said Napoleon, “ jusqu’ 4 
des sentimens qui sembleraient ne devoir 
venir que de la nature.” What boots it 
whether a man be despatched, in fact, by 
the knife of a hired bravo, or by the more 
lingering torture of the law? The end is 
the same, the mode of execution alone dif- 
fers. In the first instance, you either kill 
or are killed,— 

“Momento cita mors venit, aut victoria leta,”’ 


as Horace hath it. But in the second, de- 
feat is certain: you are first ruined, and 
then sent to wander pennyless and broken- 
hearted, through the scenes of former hap- 
piness,—cut by your friends,—an outcast 
from that society in which you once moved 
an honoured being,—doomed to witness all 
the luxury and refinement of high-wrought 
civilization,—to gaze upon “the sheen of 
beauty’s cheek,” and to exclaim every hour 
of the day, 


“ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 


In the foregoing treatise I have confined 
myself solely to strategic precepts, which 
are founded upon such simple elements that 
they are easily reducible to rule ; but the 
means of execution,—that is to say, their 
tactical illustration, depends upon so many 
circumstances, that it is utterly impossible 
to lay down any positive rule for the infinite 
variety of combinations that may occur. 
All that I can do, therefore, is to advise my 
readers to study the campaigns of the great 
masters of the art :—the careers of many of 
the illustrious exiles at present at Boulogne 
and Calais will furnish some splendid ex- 
amples, the meditation of which I cannot 
too strenuously recommend. 

For myself I candidly confess that, not 
having based my operations on the funda- 
mental principles of war at the commence- 
ment of my career, my own position is des- 
perate ;—cut off from my base, with both 
flanks en V’air, my ruin appears almost in- 
evitable. Still, confident in my own re- 
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sources, I do not despair, but live for re- 
venge ;—for to the facilities and seductions 
of artful and designing tradespeople in the 
inexperienced hour of youth, I owe my 
fallen fortunes. I am, therefore, preparin 
a plan of campaign that, if successful, will 
yet retrieve my affairs. But fortune rules 
in war ; and if, like Napoleon at St. Dizier, 
all my profound combinations should prove 
abortive, at least I will perish greatly. 
Like Sampson at Gaza,I will drag down 
ruin upon my enemies ; a wail of loud la- 
ment shall run through the ranks of the 
Philistines of Regent and Bond streets, 
such as has not been heard since the failure 
of Watson T—r, or the flight of W—ll—y 
P—le. 

“ Tt clamor ad alta ; 
Atrea concussam bacchatur fama per urbem ; 
Lamentis gemituque et femingo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt; resonat magnis plangoribus ether!” 


THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF 
GIVING AN OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


No. I. 


Ir appears to be conceded, almost with- 
out a struggle, that the national tempera- 
ment of our countrymen is too cold and cal- 
culating, too deliberate and reflective, to 
excel in the fine arts. Foreigners, without 
hesitation, assume it as a fact; they have 
dubbed us, on Imperial anthority, nation 
boutiquirée ; and we ourselves, though nei- 
ther destitute of pride nor slow to vindicate 
our rights, if we have not formerly acquiesced, 
have, in some instances, suffered ourselves 
to be persuaded that our native “ valiancie ” 
is indeed and in truth but little softened by 
the power which has civilized the rest of the 
world. Yet Old England, can show some 
title to a higher respect—aye, in all the arts 
—in architecture, in sculpture, in painting, 
in poetry, and even in music. But what 
skills it? Poor(rich) John Bull is, by uni- 
versal consent, from St. Petersburgh to 
Lisbon, “ written down an ass ;” and what 
is more, he admits them all to allure him 
abroad, or to come to London and demon- 
strate the proposition, by tickling his ears 
and directing his eyes to their own purposes, 
while they devour his peck of provender. 
Truly this is hard usage. 

But may it not be shown that the fault 
lies with ourselves? Talent, if it do not 
accommodate itself to the law of demand 
and supply with the acuteness of trade to 
its own interests, is yet not positively insen- 
sible to the impulse. Does, then, the coun- 
try afford its highest and most stimulating 
encouragement to native talent ? 

We shall confine our present inquiry to 
Music—to one department of it, indeed— 
namely, to the necessity and the means of giv- 
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ing an Opera, properly so called, to England ; 
and it is a department of the art in which, 
beyond all question, we stand the lowest. 
It seems not to be denied that, making the 
indispensable allowance for the simplicity of 
our national forms of worship, English com- 
posers have rivalled those of Germany and 
Italy in church music ; for our ecclesiasti- 
cal services are (even our psalmody) simple, 
solemn, noble, pathetic, and ingenious to a 
degree not at all exceeded by those of other 
countries, though unaided by instruments 
and strictly forbidden by our pure ideas of 
devotional forms, to employ the free and 
almost dramatic style which bestows even 
upon the masses of the Catholic Church 
(Mozart’s “ Requiem” ¢xcepted) a great 
portion of their attraction. Our part-songs 
and our ballads are equally original, and 
have as much, or even more, beauty. Is it 
then in operas alone that we fail and are 
inferior? Granted. And when it is re- 
membered that we know literally nothing of 
Italian composers but from this source ; that 
the opera is the great centre from whence, 
nationally speaking, the light dawns and is 
universally projected and diffused, to fall 
below our competitors in this grand respect 
is to fail in the most important particular : 
it cannot be denied. 

We are arrived then at the point ; let us 
endeavour to discover how the genius of 
foreigners and our own has been excited 
and encouraged, first by the structure of 
our opera, and secondly by the law of de- 
mand and supply. 

We consider the question of the applica- 
tion of music to the drama to be set at rest 
by the universal adoption of the practice. 
It is, & priori, absurd for the persons of any 
action to sing their griefs and sorrows, to 
wait for symphonies and ritornels, and ut- 
terly irreconcilable to reason and to nature. 
But, nevertheless, inconsistent as it is, it is 
found, by experience, to be amongst the most 
direct and easy illusions of the theatre, that 
the mind overleaps this anomaly, and that 
our passions sympathize not less readily 
with the passionate expression of words and 
music. Melody and harmony, indeed, are 
additional stimulants. to pleasurable sensa- 
tion. We do not reason, we are satisfied 
with effects. In the days of Queen Ann, 


Mr. Addison,* while he admitted that the | th 





* “The Lion in this opera gave birth to several 
pleasant papers in the first volume of the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ particularly No. 13, in which the humour 
is exquisite. Mr. Addison, who was at this time 
3 no means pera to operas, does justice to 
‘Hydaspes.’ ‘It gives me a just indignation,’ 
says he, ‘ to see a person, (Signor Nicolini,) whose 
action gives new majesty to kings, resolution to 
heroes, and softness to lovers, thus sinking from 
the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded into 
the character of the “ London Prentice.” I have 
often wished that our tragedians would copy after 
this great master in action. Could they make the 
same use of their arms and legs, and inform their 
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province of the art is “to cast soft or noble 
hints into the soul,” could indeed exert his 
peculia:ly delicate vein of humour upon the 
absurdities of the Italian stage ; but time 
has shown with how little success. People 
now go to the King’s Theatre with precise- 
ly the same desire to be entertained as to 
Covent-Garden. They listen to Rubini and 
Pasta with the same temper of mind that 
they regard Charles Kemble and his daugh- 
ter; and they are as deeply touched, though 
not so universally, perhaps, but exactly by 
the same means. The same affections are, 
however, moved; and since the creation of 
pleasurable sensation (the truest definition 
of happiness) is the end, they are little soli- 
citous to inquire how that pleasurable sensa- 
tion is produced. They tell you at once 
they love music, and no more needs be said 
about the matter. 

But it is not difficult to show that the mu- 

sical drama, though it departs so widely 
from common life, has other and great ad- 
vantages, in addressing itself to persons 
even of the slightest musical temperament. 
It is the peculiar attribute of the art to mul- 
tiply associations more widely, and, indeed, 
indefinitely, than any other source of our 
ideas. Every trait of melody, every rich or 
unexpected harmony, every modulation, 
every change of rythm or of time, nay, every 
transition from loud to soft, wafts the fancy 
into new regions, revives old, or creates new 
pleasures. The melody frequently paints 
the sentiment, while the accompaniment is 
descriptive of natural adjuncts. Above all, 
it produces an intensity of feeling—an aban- 
donment of ourselves to sensation—which 
rises with the emotion, until our sympathy 
carries us into the same high excitement 
that inflames and exalts the artist, whose 
power over us is apportioned to this inspira- 
tion. These are delights unknown to and 
above the illusions of any other species of 
dramatic representation; while the opera 
employs all that belongs to the plot, charac- 
ter, incident, passion, poetry, (lyric-dramatic 
is the most concentrated of poetry,) scenery, 
and costume. Thus, it may successfully be 
maintained that if the musical drama be not 
the most in accord with nature and reason, 
it interests more of our faculties than any 
other species, as well as refines and elevates 
em. 
This is no exaggerated description of the 
opera, rightly so called, by which is meant a 
musical drama, consisting of recitative, air, 
and concerted pieces*. We are then brought 
faces with as significant looks and passions, how 
glorious would an English tragedy appear with 
that action which is capable of giving a dignity 
to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnat- 
ural expressions of an Italian opera !’ ”’—_Burney’s 
History of Music, vol. iv. p. 213. 

* It is curious to trace, in the rise and progress 
of opera in England, the fact, that musical plea- 
sure has been, from its very origin, the great end, 











to the first step of the superiority foreign 
nations, the Italians particularly, enjoy over 
the English. They have a legitimate opera, 
we a mere jargon of alternate speech and 
song, outraging probability to a much high- 
er degree, while the course and influence of 





independent of scenic illusion or dramatic effect. 
The earliest operaswere a heterogeneous com- 
pound of English and Italian. “ After the failure of 
this opera, ( Addison’s ‘ Rosamond,’)” says Dr. Bur- 
ney, ‘‘ from the attractions of which such crowded 
houses were expected, another English opera was 
brought out at Drury Lane, April 1, called 
‘Thomyris, Queen of ‘Scythia, written by Mot- 
teux, and adjusted, as he tells us in the preface, 
to airs of Scarlatti and Bononcini. The recita- 
tives and whole accompaniment of this pasticcio 
were committed to the care of Mr., afterwards 
Dr. Pepusch. Nine representations of this opera, 
and eight of ‘Camilla,’ seem to have suppli the 
musical wants of this theatre till the 6th of 
December, when Valentini Urbani, a castrato, 
and a female singer called the Baroness, arrived, 
who, with Margarita de l’Epine, were engaged at 
Drury Lane to sing in the same opera of ‘ Camil- 
la ;’ and, making use of Bononcini’s music, per- 
formed their parts in Italian; while Mrs. Tofts, 
Mrs. Lindley, Mrs. Turner, Ramondon, and Lev- 
eridge performed theirs in English; and in this 
manner it waa repeated three several times, the 
public being always acquainted, in the bills of 
the day, that the part of Turnus would be per- 
formed by Signor Valentini.” This state of 
things continued during four years; and it was 
not till 1710 that an entire Italian opera (‘Alma- 
hide’) was given, and even then intermezzi be- 
tween the acts were sung in English by Dugget, 
Mrs. Lindley, and Mrs. Crofts. 

It is probable that even the love of music was 
not a charm strong enough entirely to overcome 
the absolute ignorance of the subject matter of 
the drama, and to attract large audiences; the 
English pieces were an indispensable addition. 
It is strange, even now, when the knowledge of 
foreign languages is so general, to find how few 
there are who really enter into the merits of the 
scene, compared with the whole audience. The 
love of music does much—fashion, perhaps, more ; 
and hence the necessity, in order to advance the 
art amongst us, to make the English opera a sub- 
ject of the highest patronage. 

No concern in the whole circle of English en- 
terprise and adventure exhibits so much of failure, 
loss, law, and crime, as has been entailed upon 
the attempt to plant the Italian opera amongst 
us. Fifty thousand pounds were lost in the first 
seven years, and more than sixty thousand by 
Mr. Ebers in the same period of his management, 
almost the last seven. Scarcely a single individu- 
al, Mr. Taylor excepted, who passed a great 
portion of his life in prison, and who declared it 
was impossible to manage the King’s Theatre 
when not guarded against the incursions of per- 
formers by stone walls, iron bars, and —— 
scarcely a single individual escaped absolute ruin. 
The most successful managers were Mrs. Brooks 
and Mrs. Yates, who had the house in 1774. 
Benelli is supposed to have left debts, for one 
season, of at least forty thousand pounds. It 
appears — that a sum little short of a 
million, besides all the subscriptions and door- 
money, has been sacrificed to the desire of having 
an Italian opera. The house was destroyed by 
fire, and a pamphlet was published, but suppress- 
ed, which insinuated that the incendiary was 
suborned to commit the crime, and then poisoned 
lest the secret should be known. 
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musical feeling are impeded, and all but ex. 
tinguished. It isa singular trait that almost 
the only opera England possesses, “ Arta- 
xerxes,” has sufficient beauty and strength 
to survive all the accidents of time and 
change, thus yielding a practical assent to 
the truth that such is the best and most 
pleasing construction. Is there a new sing- 
er whose abilities are supposed to be of a 
high cast?—“ Artaxerxes” is revived for 
her; and upon her performance of this, the 
only classical dramatic music we have, her 
fame is to be founded. Is a pre-eminent 
foreign artiste prevailed upon to accept an 
engagement at an English theatre ?—her 
début must be in “Mandane.” Does an 
Englishwoman return with the polish of 
foreign study ?—Arne’s standard opera is 
sure to be reverted to*. This, we say, af- 
fords practical demonstration ; for if the su- 
premacy of Arne above Shield, Storace, 
Braham, Bishop, and a hundred others, be 
admitted, still the self-same piece could 
never have maintained its ground for so lon 

a period, but for the intrinsic excellence an 

recommendation that it is a legitimate opera, 
and our only legitimate opera. 

It forms, however, a striking contrast to 
this tacit acknowledgment, that the writers 
of English dramas for music, with the one 
exception already taken, have been insensi- 
ble to the charms of the only language pro- 
perly adapted to music—to that concentrat- 
ed expression which is the characteristic of 
the lyric-dramatic poetry. If we are to 
credit the best critics, the solid establish- 
ment and permanent success of Italy are 
attributable almost solely to one man—to 
Metastasio; and who can read his dramas 
without yielding an implicit belief? All 
previous writers of operas, from Carlo Maggi 
to Apostolo Zeno, were comparatively a 
and unformed ; their writings were without 
taste, abounding in the old extravagancies, 
and almost totally without method or regu- 
larity. Amongst these, Silvio Stampiglia is 
said to be the first to have given a lees 
catastrophe to the musical drama, but this 
expedient is as old as the Italian drama itself. 
He did indeed purge the melodrama of its 
grossness, and its anomalous and coarse ad- 
mixture of buffoonery with its more serious 





* “ Artaxerxes” was revived for Mara in 1797; 
for Billington, at both houses, a few years after- 
wards; Miss Stephens came out, we think, in 
Mandane; and certainly, at a later period, Miss 
Wilson (now Mrs. Welch), who was to have sur- 
passed all her predecessors. But the instances 
are countless. It is, however, curious that Sto- 
race’s compositions should be so entirely laid 
aside. ‘ Love in a Village” and the “ Duenna” 
have been sometimes given, and most frequently 
the “ Beggar’s Opera,” as if to place our love of 
national airs in the broadest light, since it exten- 
uates and supports even the gross vulgarities and 
grosser obscenities of that picture of crime and 
infamy. Now it is nothing else, for the point of 
the political satire is lost. 











interest; but his style is dry and inani- 


mate. 

Martelli of Bologna introduced a more 
beautiful, polished, and florid manner of writ- 
ing, and some poetry into his airs, in good 
taste. Apostolo Zeno, endowed . with finer 
talents, learning without pedantry, and with 
incomparable diligence, has been esteemed 
to be the Corneille of Italy. He set himself 
to restrain the licenses and irregularities by 
which the theatre was deformed, and he 
sought his subjects from the noblest inci- 
dents and characters of history, sacred as 
well as secular, in which he was thoroughly 
studied. His style is correct and sustained 
—his invention fruitful—his incidents better 
arranged than those of his predecessors— 
and his dramas (the sacred especially) were 
the best known till Metastasio appeared, in 
whose writings is to be found a perfect 
model of lyric-dramatic composition. Our 
object being to guide our countrymen to the 
means of elevating this elegant, refined, and 
noble combination of all the fine arts, to its 
highest pitch of grandeur, we may be par- 
doned if we endeavour to convey to the 
English reader in what the perfections of 
this natural, easy, yet richly eloquent poet 
consist. 

His merits are by. far too little known to 
the English, for it may fairly be said, that 
the works of no other poet will be found to 
afford such exquisite gratification, better 
models for the formation of a refined and 
delicate taste, noble sentiments, or more pa- 
thetic and beautiful scenes and situations. 
Italian is not cultivated with sufficient in- 
terest by our countrymen. It is regarded 
as little more than the vehicle for music, 
and its trashy songs are the means of bring- 
ing dishonour upon its general literature, 
and of deadening all curiosity as to its range. 
Fenelon is said to have learned Spanish at 
eighty, for the pleasure of reading “ Don 
Quixote.” It is worth learning Italian at 
any age for the satisfaction of reading Me- 
tastasio. But to our main object.—The 
prime consideration is, that Metastasio wrote 
entirely for music: of this single principle 
he never lost sight, nor must they who would 
understand his excellences. His style, 
above that of any other poet, is at once terse 
and luminous; he unites rapidity with 
smoothness, variety with uniformity, and his 
choice of language is as musical as pictur- 
esque and descriptive. Everything is easy 
—everything is free ; the words seem rather 
to be made for their position than selected 
and created, as it were, to be placed where 
he pleases and as he pleases. Noone so 
thoroughly adapted the Italian language to 
the genius of music. It is thus that one of 
the most philosophical of critics has describ- 
ed his improvements :— 

“No one better than he ever understood 
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how to adapt the Italian language to the 
purposes of music, by rejecting such words 
as were too long and elaborate to be melo- 
dious—by the frequent use of the syncope, 
and of words ending with accented vowels, 
as ardi, piegd, sari, and which add so ma- 
terially tothe polish of the language—by 
the skilful alternation of short onl long syl- 
lables, in order to give to a period that vari- 
ety which is so necessary to the intervals of 
harmony as well as to the convenience of 
the singer—by dividing the verses in the 
middle, and thus to shorten the phrases, and 
soften their close—by the judicious use of 
rhyme, according to no fixed rules, but ren- 
dering it subservient to the pleasure of the 
ear, and avoiding monotony—an4, lastly, by 
adapting, with singular dexterity, different 
metres to different passions; making use of 
short lines in painting emotions expressive 
of languor, when the exhausted mind, so to 
speak, has not power to give full utterance 
to the sentiment—of rich, rapid, and voluble 
lines, when courage is to be expressed, &c. 
&c. No one could better than he fit the 
harmony of Greece to the lyre of Italy,— 
investing it with all the soul of Grecian po- 
etry, much more happily than any who had 
preceded him, not excepting Chiabrera, who 
was certainly a great man, but who failed 
in the imitation of the truly classical spirit. 
These former poets thought themselves new 
Pindars when they had composed a regular 
canzone in the proper divisions of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epodon, resounding with 
auro-crinito, chiom-acquose, ombri-lucente, 
and such sesquipedaltic words, which are, 
however, void of the real Pindaric spirit, 
without any Grecian character; and, above 
all, unfit for singing, when we consider that 
the Grecians were never accompanied either 
by voice or instrument. The same may be 
said of the greater part of their intended 
Anacreontics, which are as much formed in 
the style of that author as the laughable 
systems of the philosophers are conforma- 
ble to nature. On the contrary, no one who 
possesses a spark of feeling, no one that is 
free from pedantry, will fail to recognize the 
true Grecian character in much of Metas- 
tasio’s poetry ; with no less felicity has he 
transfused into his own language the sub- 
lime beauties of the Hebrew poetry, which 
is apparent in the song of Giudita, in his 
‘Betulia Liberata;’ few poets have succeed- 
ed in painting the God of Armies in more 
majestic colours. The skill of the poet is 
here, indeed, most remarkable in drawing 
from the eastern poetry all that it contains 
of magnificence, and rejecting all such 
phrases and expressions as are beautiful in 
the original only as idioms proper to the 
Hebrew tongue, but which would become 
inflated and bombastic when transferred to 
the Italian. 








“ No one understood better the character 
of the opera and the means of adapting the 
lyrical to the dramatic style, so that neither 

id the ornaments of the one interfere with 
the illusion of the other, nor the nature of 
the latter place itself in opposition to the 
picturesque of the former. We may observe 
how regularly he assumes a figurative style 
in narration and description, and divests 
himself of it whenever the passions are call- 
ed into action, or where advice and decision 
are required—seldom or never introducing 
similes into recitative, but leaving them for 
the airs which demand warmth and imagery ; 
how completely his images are connected 
with the circumstances of the scene, so that 
before they are heard, the auditor has al- 
ready anticipated the poet, foreseeing what 
comparison ought to be introduced—which 
could not happen unless it had relation to the 
actual situation of the character or charac- 
ters before him; and how, in fact, every- 
thing results from a surprising justness, va- 
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riety, and beauty of combination. 

“ From particular examples, no less than | 
from the general poetry of Metastasio, is | 
apparent the dexterity with which he has | 
imparted to his verses the precise degree of | 
harmony that is necessary to make them | 
blend properly with the melody, without | 
rendering them too sustained and sonorous, 
as is commonly the case with verses not in- | 
tended for music. 
certain softness in expression as well as an | 
imagery, an easy rythm, without its being 
too constant—all these things, united to a} 
happy mixture of sounds in the order and 
combination of syllables, are the qualities 
required in poetry for music, and are those 
which peculiarly characterize the style of 
Metastasio. Passing on to the construction 
and choice of his plots, the change intro- 
duced by him into the musical drama is as- 
tonishing. Formerly it appears to have 
been considered that the argument was a 
poem consecrated to fable, and from which 
good sense was banished by law. Stampiglia, 
Zeno, and, above all, Metastasio, have be-| 
lied this common opinion, by showing that 
the opera is capable of perfect regularity, 
and that historical subjects, without dimin- 
ishing its grace, give it a perpetuity that it 
has never attained by other means. Ac- 
cordingly, it is no longer the exaggeration 
of the ancient mythology, but truth and dis- 
cernment, that constitute the nature of the 
drama. Metastasio has indeed conducted 
it to the very threshold of tragedy, not is 
this a slight triumph gained by philosophy 
over imagination and prejudice. Observe 
: the ease with which he develops his events ; 
a single line, a single word, is frequently 
enough to explain every thing. Observe 
the skill with which he informs the specta- 
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tors, at the beginning, what it is necessary 








for them to know, exposing past and present 
circumstances, and preparing for future 
occurrences, without difficulty or confusion, 
but with a facility that makes one inclined 
to rest upon them. The first scene of 
‘Themistocles,’ aud of * Artaxerxes,’ are 
two masterpieces of theatrical sagacity, 
Observe how he always hastens the catas- 
trophe, dwelling on the various incidents 
only long enough to develop that catastrophe, 
and no longer; his admirable brevity and 
precision in dialogue, when requisite—a 
power which contributes essentially to the 
beauty of many scenes, not only by avoiding 
the prolixity of the tragedians of the fif- 
teenth century, and the ambitious ornaments 
of the modern French school, but by power- 
fully awakening the attention of the audi- 
ence, reviving their interests, by the greater 
rapidity of events, the greater unity and 


| energy of the music, and by increasing the 


vigour of the scene by the bustle of actioa— 
that action, the soul of the theatre, and which 
has alone rendered many pieces endurable 
that were absurd in every other respect. 

“ Another important endowment of the 
illustrious author is his philosophy,—not 
that dusty philosophy which endeavours to 
atone for the absence of common sense by 
the acquirement ofa learned and pompous 
ignorance,—not that inconclusive jargon 
still in use among the schools, and which, 
instead of clearing the intellect, only lulls it 
into a dream of the most sophistical stupidity, 
but that golden and divine philosophy, which, 

enetrating, like the universal soul of the 

ythagoreans, into every division and branch 
of human knowledge, does not scorn to avail 
itself of the fascinations of eloquance, or 
the allurements of harmony, for the purpose 
of instiJling truth more agreeably into the 
mind. What dramatic poet has accomplish- 
ed this end more completely than Metasta- 
sio? If we regard his moral—that portion 
of philosophy which examines and strength- 
ens the duties of man—the science among 
all others the most worthy of consideration, 
the only one really beneficial to wretched 
humanity—the only one which is fitted to 
engross the reflection of a thinking being— 
who has rendered himself so deserving of 
praise ? Who has painted virtue in more 
beautiful colours, or placed more splendid 
examples before us than he proposes for our 
imitation, or expressed more important max- 
ims than are scattered here and there 
throughout his works, or disposed the heart 
by more irresistible persuasion to receive 
and retain them? Is there, on the ancient 
or the modern stage, an equally interesting 
character with Titus? Is he not the de- 
light of the human species in the writings of 

etastasio, as he was upon his throne ? 
Does he not appear as the true father of his 
subjects—the model of a sovereign of the 
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people—the man, in short, who, as others 
have said of Trajan, was born to honour the 
human, and to personify the divine nature ? 
Do not the votaries of liberty (that sublime 
phantom of elevated minds !) feel themselves 
excited to heroism by contemplating his 
‘Cato ?’ and do not his ‘ Siroe,’ ‘ Timante,’ 
‘ Svenvango,’ ‘ Egio,’ ‘ Arbace,’ and ‘ Mega- 
cle,’ exalt our + Bea of our species? Do 
we not rejoice in being able to feel we have 
Themistocles as a companion, and does not 
every one feel impressed with astonishment 
at the elevation of the sentiments which the 
poet puts into his mouth in one of the most 
delicate situations in which a hero can be 
placed? In his compositions is verified the 
remark of Plato, that if Virtue could be dis- 
played in her naked purity before the eyes of 
men, the whole world would quickly become 
enamoured of her. Yes: although Metas- 
tasio were deprived of a thousand other 
beauties, this alone would be sufficient to 
render him the delight of honest and feeling 
hearts. The imagination of the virtuous 
man, fatigued with the spectacle of trium- 
phant vice, wearied with roaming through a 
world in which nothing is offered to his 
view but oppressors and oppressed—deaf- 
ened by the cries of calumny, which smother 
at every turn the timid accents of innocence 
—worn out, in short, by the intercourse with 
man as he is generally found, weak, mali- 
cious, mean, and brutalized,—flies for con- 
solation to the writings of this beautiful poet, 
as to an imaginary world which shall re- 
cover him from the tortures suffered in the 
actual one. There he enjoys less clouded 
and less stormy skies, breathes an atmos- 
phere more worthy of himself, and converses 
with men who do honour to the Divinity ; 
and there his eyes are dazzled by flashes 
of the primitive light of the great and the 
beautifui, which attest its celestial origin. 

“ Nor is the art of scenic decoration less 
his debtor. This quality, hitherto unobserv- 
ed by all who have read Metastasio, would 
deserve a separate dissertation, to show with 
what dexterity he has treated so interesting 
a branch of the melodrama. The man of 
taste will observe with surprise his fertility 
of imagination in selecting situations fitted 
to the scene ; the masterly manner in which 
he distinguishes local beauty ; his nice dis- 
cernment in selecting those which are cal- 
culated to charm the fancy of the spectator, 
in preference to those which may be irk- 
some to him; the delicate, gradual, and 
never repugnant contrast which he pre- 
serves in the scenes which speak to the eye ; 
the various and multiplied learning in the 
geography, the religious rites, the produc- 
tions, the dress of each country,—in all those 
things, in fact, which render a theatrical 
spectacle at once magnificent and brilliant. 
The decorator knows with certainty the 
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limits through which his fancy may range 
without overstraining the bounds of good 
sense. He finds in the plan of each of his 
compositions the concealed, but unbroken 
connexion, which art ought to preserve be- 
tween music and perspective, or, what is the 
same thing, between the eye and the ear; 
he finds that the poet has spared him infinite 
trouble in an affinity of means pointed out 
for preparing, maintaining, and increasing 
the illusion, with germs of invention, and 
flashes of picturesque genius, assisting him 
both in the change of scenes, and in the ex- 
quisite painting of landscape. But that 
which forms his chief characteristic—that 
which makes him the delight of sensitive 
hearts—that which principally exacts the 
universal gratitude of his readers, proved by 
the tears which he has drawn from their 
eyes—is his art of moving the emotions. 
His eloquence is the lene tormentum of Hor- 
ace applied to the heart. 

“No one was ever imbued like Metasta- 
sio with the philosophy of love,—a philoso- 
phy which, however easy of comprehension 
it may appear, because common to the 
greater part of mankind and founded upon 
sentiment, has, nevertheless, been seldom 
completely understood, even by the great- 
est dramatic poets. No one has painted it 
in such genuine colours; now bringing to 
light the most hidden feelings,—now sim- 
plifying the most complicated,—now draw- 
ing the veil from the most illusive appear- 
ances. Itis sufficient merely to read ‘ L’Asi- 
lo d@’ Amore,’ to recognize a complete philo- 
sophical treatise, in which the symptomatic 
code of this passion is laid before us inthe 
most beautiful hues of poetry, and witha 
delicacy and truth far superior to the pomp- 
ous and unintelligible jargon with which the 
same subject is discussed by Plato in his. 

“No one has equally purified it, divesting 
it of every baser interest, placing it on the 
firm foundation of the soul, and blending it 
in one common feeling with the most refin- 
edcourtesy. Noother possesses in so higha 
degree the eloquence of the heart, nor better 
knows how to bring the feelings into play, 
to set different interests in opposition, and 
put one to the test against the other, to de- 
velop circumstances with clearness that lead 
to an action, to concentrate them all in a 
catastrophe, and to trace the most sudden, 
deep-set, and peculiar motives to their pro- 
per source in a character. His touches are 
always those of a great master—distinct, 
profound, pathetic, and sublime.” 

The philosophic Spanish critic, whom we 
have here quoted, then enters into the par- 
allel instituted by Sherlock between Ariosto 
and Metastasio, and he thus concludes :— 
“Tf, after a long silence, I were compelled 
to decide, illustrious Metastasio! the boast 
of a nation which adored thee in thy age 
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after having abandoned thee in thy youth, 
and who joyfully beheld those rare talents 
rewarded in another country which they 
ought to have preserved in their own: yes; 
thou wouldst be the Venusto whom I should 
adjudge the apple of beauty. To this de- 
cision I should come the more readily, be- 
cause the influence of Metastasio on the 
taste of the Italians, and on that of other 
nations, has been greater than that of Arios- 
to, or of any other poet whatever. Italy 
ought not to consider him merely as a supe- 
rior melodramatic author, in which style he 
has had as yet no equal; but she is also in 
a great measure indebted to him for that 
perfection to which the arts of singing and 
composition have attained during the last 
century. Our Pergolesis, our Vincis, Jo- 
mellis, Buranellis, Terradeglias, Perez, Du- 
rantes, and many others, together with our 
Farinellis, Caffarellis, Gizziellis, Guarduc- 
cis, Guadagnis, Pacchierottis, may, with 
some reason, be called the éléves of Metas- 
tasio, for it is certain that they would never 
have reached such perfection had they not 
first been inspired by his genius, and im- 
proved their own talents by the study of his 
works. Poetry and music are like the open- 
ing and conclusion of an oration ;—the last 
is but an amplification, or development, of 
what the first sketches out: and since it is 
impossible, or at least difficult, to compose 
expressive music to insignificant words, thus 
the composer and the singer both find them- 
selves spared an immense deal of trouble 
when the poet furnishes them with a variety 
and abundance of musical inflections. Thus, 
the philosopher of Geneva has expressed 
himself, with not less truth than eloquence, 
when addressing those youths who desire to 
know whether bounteous nature had trans- 
fused into their souls one spark of that ce- 
lestial fire which is understood by the term 
Genius. ‘If you would know,’ he said, ‘go 
to Naples, hear the chefs-d’euvre of Leo, 
Jomelli, Durante, or Pergolesi ; if your eyes 
are suffused with tears, if you feel your 
heart beat, and * weed breathing choked, take 
Metastasio, and set to work. His genius 
will inspire yourown. You will create after 
his example, and the eyes of others will soon 
return to you those tears which he will have 
compelled you to shed.’” . 

Here, then, we find our first requisite,—a 
poet equal to the task of giving interest to 
the legitimate musical drama, by plot and 
poetry, without deviating into the absurdi- 
ties of our English construction. At this 
point we shall close the first portion of our 
essay. Our next number shall be devoted 
to the demonstration of the further advan- 
tages which the joint forces of poetry and 
music enjoy, and the means which the Eng- 
lish possess of giving to both their utmost 
power and efficacy. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 


NO. I. 


Ir has frequertly occurred to me that if 
any member of the Bar, who has been 
for afew years in practice in our criminal 
courts, possessing the not uncommon quali- 
ties of a moderate. understanding, a mind 
open to conviction, and a tolerable share 
of attention to the cases which occur, 
would communicate to the world the re- 
sult of his experience ; he would do more 
to enlighten the public mind upon the na- 
ture and practical operation of that most 
valued of our institutions, the Trial by 
Jury, than could be effected in any other 
mode. No man car have attended, even 
for a single day, either as a juror or a wit- 
ness, in any one of our courts, whether civil 
or criminal], without having been struck, if he 
be of an observant habit, by verdicts utter- 
ly at variance with the facts upon which 
those verdicts have been founded. Eve 
man must have seen, and must be able to 
bear testimony to, some case, in which the 
result has been unsatisfactory to his own 
mind ; nor can there be many who have re- 
tired home to meditate on the scenes they 
have witnessed, who have not felt some 
emotion of regret at the success of guilt, or 
some pang of horror at the conviction of 
innocence : but few, very few, save only 
those who are most familiar with our courts 
of justice, can form any just idea how fre- 
quently both these cases really occur. It 
has been my lot to have attended, for many 
ears of my life, no matter in what capacity, 
in most of the courts in this kingdom. I 
have witnessed, and been personally con- 
cerned in, cases so singular in their nature, 
so unexpected in their termination, so to- 
tally at variance with all that could have 
been predicted of thern, that, though in the 
silent lapse of time they have passed by 
and are forgotten, I am persuaded that they 
can never be read without interest, or re- 
flected upon without instruction. It may 
happen that some, at least, of the parties to 
the circumstances that I shall relate are 
living,—at all events, their friends or rela- 
tions may be affected by the recollection of 
them,—I shall therefore make use of ficti- 
tious names. The facts have now become 
matter of history ; but the revival of them 
may open wounds which the lenient hand 
of Time has long closed—that is unavoida- 
ble. Experience can only communicate her 
stores of knowledge, so as to make them 
useful, by the recital of facts that have 
really occurred. The sufferings and mis- 
fortunes of those who have gone before us 
are beacons to warn those who are navigat- 
ing the same ocean of life : they therefore 
become public property for the benefit of 
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ail; but it is a needless violation of indi- 
vidual comfort and individual happiness, to 
point out the unfortunate and the sufferers. 

One of the most extraordinary and most 
interesting trials of which I find any account 
in my note-book, took place on the Northern 
Circuit, very little less than fifty years _ 
It is instructive in many points of view. To 
those who believe that they see the finger 
of Providence especially pointing out the 
murderer, and guiding, in a slow but un- 
erring course, the footsteps of the avenger 
of blood, it will afford matter of deep medi- 
tation and reflection. To those who think 
more lightly upon such subjects,—to those 
whom philosophy or indifference has taught 
to regard the passing current of events as 
gliding on in a smooth and unruffled chan- 
nel, varied only by the leaves which the 
chance winds may blow into the stream,—it 
will offer food for grave contemplation. 
However they may smile at the thought of 
Divine interposition, they will recognize in 
this story another proof of the wisdom of 
the sage of old, who said, that when the 
Gods had determined to destroy a man, they 
began by depriving him of his senses,— 
that is, by making him act as if he had lost 
them. To the inexperienced in my own pro- 
fession it will teach a lesson of prudence, 
more forcible than ten thousand arguments 
could make it: they will learn that of which 
they stand deeply in need, and which scarce 
any thing but dear-bought experience can 
enforce—to rest satisfied with success, 
without examining too nicely how it has 
been obtained, and never to hazard a defeat 
by pushing a victory too far. “ Leave well 
alone” is a maxim which a wise man in every 
situation of life will do well to observe ; but 
if a barrister hopes to rise to eminence and 
distinction, let him have it deeply engraven 
upon the tablet of his memory. 

In the year 17—, John Smith was indicted 
for the wilful murder of Henry Thomson. 
The case was one of a most extraordinary 
nature, and the interest excited by it was al- 
most unparalleled. The accused was a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, residing 
upon his own estate, in an unfrequented 
part of ———-shire. A person, supposed to 
be an entire stranger to him, had, late ina 
summer’s day, requested and obtained shel- 
ter and hospitality for the night. He had, 
it was supposed, after taking some slight 
refresi:ment, retired to bed in perfect health, 
requesting to be awa’sened at an early hour 
the following morning. When the servant 
appointed to call him: entered his room for 
that purpose, he was found in his bed, per- 
fectly dead ; and, from the appearance of 
the body, it was obvious that he had been so 
for many hours. There was not the slightest 
mark of violence on his person, and the 
countenance retained the same expression 
which it had borne during life. Great con- 
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sternation was, of course, excited by this 
discovery, and inquiries were immediately 
made,—tirst, as to who the stranger was— 
and, secondly, as to how he met with his 
death. Both were unsuccessful. As to the 
former, no information could be obtained— 
no clue discovered to lead to the knowledge 
either of his name, his person, or his occu- 
pation. He had arrived on horseback, and 
was seen passing through a neighbouring 
village about an hour before he reached the 
house where his existence was so mysteri- 
ously terminated, but could be traced no 
farther. Beyond this, all was conjecture. 

To those whose memory carries them 
back no farther than the last few years, dur- 
ing which, by means of the public press, in- 
formation is so surely and so speedily cir- 
culated through every part of the kingdom, 
this may seem incredible ; but to those who 
are old enough to remember the state of 
the country at the time of which I am writ- 
ing, it will not afford matter even for sur- 
prise. The county newspaper, if, indeed, 
there were one, published once a week, 
found its way, if at all, at long and varying 
intervals, into the remote parts of the dis- 
trict. To show how uncertain even this means 
of information was, I may mention that, so 
late as the year 1790, an act of parliament 
was passed relating to works of immense 
local, and I may almost say national, impor- 
tance; the commissioners under which 
were directed from time to time to meet: 
in which there was a clause enacting that 
notice of such meetings should be inserted 
in the county newspaper, tf there should hap- 
pen to be one ; and, if not, in the * London 
Gazette.” 

With respect to the death, as little could 
be learned as of the dead man: it was, it is 
true, sudden—awfully sudden; but there 
was no reason, that alone excepted, to 
suppose that it was caused by the hand of 
man, rather than by the hand of God. A 
coroner’s jury was, of course, summoned ; 
and after an investigation, in which little 
more could be proved than that which I 
have here stated, a verdict was returned to 
the effect that the deceased died by the 
visitation of God. Days and weeks passed 
on, and little further was known. In the 
mean time rumour had not been idle: sus- 
picions, vague, indeed, and undefined, but 
of a dark and fearful character, were at first 
whispered, and afterwards boldly expressed. 
The precise object of these suspicions was 
not clearly indicated ; some implicated one 
person, some another: but they all pointed 
to Smith, the master of the house, as con- 
cerned in the death of the stranger. As 
usual in such cases, circumstances totally 
unconnected with the transaction in ques- 
tion, matters many years antecedent, and 
relating to other persons, as well as other 
times, were used as auxiliary to the present 
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charge. The character of Smith, in early 
life, had been exposed to much observation. 
While his father was yet alive, he had left 
his native country, involved in debt, known 
to have been guilty of great irregularities, 
and suspected of being not over-scrupulous 
as to the mode of obtaining those supplies 
of money of which he was continually in 
want, and which he seemed somewhat inex- 
plicably to procure. 


“ And he has left in youth his father-land ; 
But from the hour he wav’d his parting hand, 
Each trace wax’d fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 

His sire was dust ; his vassals could declare, 
’T was all they knew, that Lara was not there: 
Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 


“ He came at last in sudden loneliness, 

And whence they knew not, why they need not 
guess ; 

They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o’er, 

Not that he came, but came not long before. 

Years had roll’d on, and fast they speed away 

To those that wander, as to those that stay. 

He came ; nor yet is past his manhood’s prime, 

Though sear’d by toil, and something touched by 
time.” 


Ten years and more had elapsed since his 
return; and the events of his youth had 
been forgotten by many, and to many were 
entirely unknown: but, on this occasion, 
they were revived, and, probably, with con- 
siderable additions. 

Two months after the death of the stran- 
ger, a gentleman arrived at the place, im- 
pressed with a belief that he was his brother, 
and seeking for information either to confirm 
or refute his suspicions. The horse and the 
clothes of the unfortunate man still remain- 
ed, and were instantly recognized: one 
other test there was, though it was uncer- 
tain whether that would lead to any positive 
conclusion ;—the exhumation of the body. 
This test was tried: and although decom- 
position had gone on rapidly, yet enough 
remained to identify the body, which the 
brother did most satisfactorily. As soon as 
it was known that there was a person au- 
thorized by relationship to the deceased to 
inquire into the cause of his death, and, if 
it should appear to have been otherwise 
than natural, to take steps for bringing to 
justice those who had been concerned in it, 
the reports which had been previously float- 
ing idly about, and circulated without having 
any distinct object, were collected into one 
channel, and poured into his ear. What 
these reports were, and what they amounted 
to, it is not necessary here to mention: 
suffice it to say, that the brother laid before 
the magistrates of the district such evidence 
as induced them to commit Mr. Smith to 
gaol, to take his trial for the wilful murder 
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of Henry Thomson. As it was deemed 
essential to the attainment of justice,. to 
keep secret the examination of the witnesses 
who were produced before the magistrates, 
all the information of which the public were 
in possession before the trial took place, was 
that which I have here narrated. 

Such was the state of things upon the 
morning of the trial. Seldom, perhaps, had 
speculation becn so busy as it was upon this 
occasion. Wagers to a considerable amount 
were depending upon the event of the case: 
so lightly do men think and act with refer- 
ence to matters in which they are not 
personally concerned, even though the life 
of a fellow-creature is involved in the issue, 
The personal character of the presiding 
judge was not without its weight, in influ- 
encing opinions as to the probability of con- 
viction or acquittal, That judge was a 
man whom, living, I so sincerely loved, and 
whose memory I now so truly venerate, that 
I dare not, even at this distance of time, 
trust myself to speak of him as I feel, lest I 
should be suspected of partiality. He was 
the late Lord Mansfield;—a man who, in 
addition to the other eminent judicial quali- 
ties which belonged to him, possessed some 
which peculiarly fitted him for investigating 
such a case, as well as some which were 
thought to bear against his fitness. Before 
his elevation to the judicial bench, he had 
been for some years not only one of the 
most eloquent debaters, but one of the most 
powerful reasoners, in the House of Com- 
mons; and had acquired the reputation, 
which he richly deserved, of possessing a 
power of discriminating between truth and 
falsehood rarely attained by any individual. 
But, at the same time, he was more than 
suspected of being deficient in that firmness 
of purpose, that moral courage, essential to 
the efficient discharge of his high functions 
in a case where doubtful and difficult ques- 
tions were almost certain to arise, which a 
timid man, fearful of committing himself, 
would rather avoid than decide upon. The 
recollection of Lord George Gordon’s riots, 
then fresh in the mind of every man, tended 
very much in the breast of the common 
people to strengthen this opinion. The be- 
lief was general, and I confess that even my 
affection cannot lead me to doubt its accu- 
racy, that, in a great measure at least, the 
scenes of that fearful time were to be attrib- 
uted to the timidity and indecision of this 
otherwise great man. The King had pub- 
licly declared that the magistrates had failed 
in their duty; and this reproach applied 
with peculiar force to the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. Had he but employed those 
powers with which the constitution had 
armed him, for the early suppression of the 
riots, the metropolis would not have been 
given up for a week to the uncontrolled 
dominion of a lawless mob, nor that melo- 
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dramatic jumble of tragedy and comedy been 
enacted which cannot now be thought of 
without amazement, and which has no par- 
allel in modern history. 

Lord Mansfield’s charge to the grand jury 
upon the subject of this murder had excited 
a good deal of attention. He had recom- 
mended them, if they entertained reasona- 
ble doubts of the sufficiency of the evidence 
to ensure a conviction, to throw out the 
Bil; explaining to them most justly and 
clearly that, in the event of their doing so, 
if any additional evidence should, at a future 
time, be discovered, the prisoner could again 
be apprehended and tried for the offence ; 
whereas, if they found a true Bill, and, from 
deficiency of proof, he was now acquitted 
on his trial, he could never again be molest- 
ed, even though the testimony against him 
should be morally as clear as light. The 

d jury after, as was supposed, very con- 
siderable discussion among themselves, and, 
as was rumoured, by a majority of only one, 
returned a érue Bul. After the charge I 
have mentioned, it was conjectured that the 
proofs offered to the grand jury must have 
been strong to authorize such a finding; and 
a strong impression in consequence prevail- 
ed that there would ultimately be a convic- 
tion. As if to show, however, how uncer- 
tain all conjecture must be by those who are 
mere spectators of what is going on, the 
next morning a different current was given 
to the tide of popular opinion. At the sit- 
ting of the court an application was made 
by the counsel for the Crown to postpone 
the trial to the next assizes, on the ground 
that a clue had just been obtained to evi- 
dence of a most important nature, which 
could not be procured in time for the present 
assizes, and without which those who con- 
ducted the prosecution thought it would not 
be safe to proceed to trial. The application 
was of course strenuously opposed by the 
counsel for the prisoner. It was urged in 
his behalf, that as this was a case in which 
no bail could be taken, the granting it would 
have the effect of keeping him in gaol many 
months, when he was ready to take his tri- 
al: and it was said that this was not a com- 
mon case, where the committal of the of- 
fender was in pursuance of a finding by a 
coroner’s jury, and therefore where the 
prosecutor was compelled to come prepared 
with the best evidence he could procure ; 
but that the prosecutor had, without inter- 
ference, and without compulsion, selected 
his own time for the apprehension of the 
prisoner, and the statement of the charge ; 
and that he was bound, therefore, to be fur- 
nished with proofs in support of the accusa- 
tion he had made. These arguments were 
not without their weight; and Lord Mans- 
field refused to postpone the trial. As the 
application avowedly had proceeded upon 
the insufficiency of the evidence at present 





in the prosecutor’s possession to substantiate 
the chem, expectations of his acquittal 
were confidently entertained and unreserv- 
edly expressed during the short period that 
intervened before the trial, which was fixed 
for the following morning, and which, with- 
out anything material occurring on the one 
side or the other, took place at the appoint- 
ed time. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of 
anxiety exhibited — every countenance 
on the entrance of the judge into court. In 
an instant the most profound silence prevail- 
ed; and interest, intense and impassioned, 
though subdued, seemed to wait upon every 
word and every look, as if divided between 
expectation and doubt, whether something 
might not even yet interfere to prevent the 
extraordinary trial from taking place. No- 
thing, however, occurred ; and the stillness 
was broken by the mellow and silvery voice 
of Lord Mansfield—* Let John Smith be 
placed at the bar.” The order was obeyed ; 
and, as the prisoner entered the dock, he 
met on every side the eager and anxious 
eyes of a countless multitude bent im pierc- 
ing scrutiny upon his face. And wel! did 
he endure that scrutiny. A momentary suf- 
fusion covered his cheeks; but it was only 
momentary, and less than might have been 
expected from an indifferent person, who 
found himself on a sudden “the observed 
of all observers.” He bowed respectfully 
to the court; and then folding his arms, 
seemed to wait until he should be called 
upon to commence his part in that drama in 
which he was to perform so conspicuous a 
character. I find it difficult to describe the 
effect produced on my mind by his personal 
appearance ; yet his features were most re- 
markable, and are indelibly impressed on my 
memory. He was apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age; his hair, grown grey 
either from toil or care, or age, indicated an 
approach to the latter period; while the 
strength and uprightness of his figure, the 
haughty coldness of his look, and an eye 
that spoke of fire, and pride, and passion, ill 
concealed, would have led conjecture to fix 
on the former. His countenance, at the 
first glance, appeared to be that which we 
are accustomed to associate with deeds of 
high and noble daring; but a second and 
more attentive examination of the face and 
brow was less satisfactory. There was, in- 
deed, strongly marked, the intellect to con- 
ceive and ie schemes of high import; 
but I fancied that I could trace, in addition 
to it, caution to conceal the deep design, a 
power to penetrate the motives of others, 
and to personate a character at variance with 
his own, and a cunning that indicated con- 
stant watchfulness and _ circumspection. 
Firmness there was, to persevere to the last ; 
but that was equivocal: and I could not help 
persuading myself that it was not of that 
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character which would prompt to deeds of 
virtuous enterprise, or to “seek the bubble 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth ;” but that 
it was rather allied to that quality which 
would “let no compunctious visitings of 
Nature shake his fell purpose,” whatever it 
might be. The result of this investigation 
into his character, such as it was, was obvi- 
ously unfavourable ; and yet there were mo- 
ments when I thought I had meted out to 
him a hard measure of justice, and when I 
was tempted to accuse myself of prejudice 
in the opinion I had formed of him; and 
particularly when he was asked by the clerk 
of the arraigns the usual question, “ Are you 

aty, or not guilty?” as he drew his form 
up to its fullest height, and the fetters clank- 
ed upon his legs, as he answered with un- 
faltering tongue and unblenching teeth, 
“ Not guilty,” my heart smote me for having 
involuntarily interpreted against him every 
sign that was doubtful. 

The counsel for the prosecution opened 
his case to the jury in a manner that indicat- 
ed very little expectation of a conviction. 
He began by imploring them to divest their 
minds of all that they had heard before they 
came into the box: he entreated them to 
attend to the evidence, and judge from “hat 
alone. He stated that, in the course of his 
experience, which was very great, he had 
never met with a case involved in deeper 
mystery than that upon which he was then 
addressing them. The prisoner at the bar 
was a man moving in a respectable station 
in society, and maintaining a fair character. 
He was, to all appearance, in the possession 
of considerable property, and was above the 
ordinary temptations to commit so foul a 
crime. With respect to the property of the 
deceased, it was strongly suspected that he 
had either been robbed of, or in some inex- 
plicable manner made away with, gold and 
jewels to a very large amount; yet, in can- 
dour, he was bound to admit that no portion 
of it, however trifling, could be traced to the 
prisoner. As to any motive of malice or 
revenge, none could by possibility be as- 
signed ; for the prisoner and the deceased 
were, as far as could be ascertained, total 
strangers to each other. Still there were 
most extraordinary circumstances connect- 
ed with his death, pregnant with suspicion 
at least, and imperiously demanding explan- 
ation; and it was justice, no less to the ac- 
cused than to the public, thatthe case should 
undergo judicial investigation. The deceas- 
ed Henry Thomson was a jeweller, residing 
in London, wealthy, and in considerable busi- 
ness; and, as was the custom of his time, in 
the habit of personally conducting his prin- 
cipal transactions with the foreign merchants 
with whom he traded. He had travelled 
much in the course of his business in Ger- 
many and Holland; and it was to meet at 
Hull a trader of the latter nation, of whom 
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he was to make a large purchase, that he 
had left London a month before his death, 
It would be proved by the landlord of the 
inn where he had resided, that he and 
his correspondent had been there; and a 
wealthy jeweller of the town, well acquaint- 
ed with both parties, had seen Mr. Thomson 
after the departure of the Dutchman; and 
could speak positively to there being then in 
his possession jewels of large value, and 
gold, and certain bills of exchange, the par- 
ties to which he could describe. This was 
on the morning of Thomson’s departure from 
Hull, on his return to London, and was on 
the day but one preceding that on which he 
arrived at the house of the prisoner. What 
had become of him in the interval could not 
be ascertained ; nor was the prisoner’s house 
situated in the road which he ought to have 
taken. No reliance, however, could be 
placed on that circumstance ; for it was not 
at all uncommon for persons who travelled 
with property about them, to leave the direct 
road, even for a considerable distance, in 
order to secure themselves as effectually as 
possible from the robbers by whom the re- 
mote parts of the country were greatly in- 
fested. He had not been seen from the 
time of his leaving Hull till he reached the 
village next adjoining Smith’s house, and 
through which he passed, without even a 
momentary halt. He was seen to alight at 
Smith’s gate, and the next morning was dis- 
covered dead in his bed. He now came to 
the most extraordinary part of the case, It 
would be proved, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the deceased died by powson— 
poison of a most subtle nature, most active 
in its operation, and possessing the wonder- 
ful and dreadful quality of leaving no exter- 
nal mark or token by which its presence 
could be detected. The ingredients of which 
it was composed were of so sedative a nature, 
that, instead of the body on which it had 
been used exhibiting any contortions, or 
marks of suffering, it left upon the features 
nothing but the calm and placid quiet of re- 
pose. Its effects, and indeed its very exist- 
ence, were but recently known in this coun- 
try, though it had for some time been used 
in other nations of Europe; and it was sup- 
posed to be a discovery of the German 
chemists, and to be produced by a powerful 
distillation of the seed of the wild cherry 
tree so abundant in the Black Forest. 

But the fact being ascertained, that the 
cause of the death was poison, left open the 
much more momentous question,—by whom 
was it administered? It could hardly be 
supposed to be by the deceased himself: 
there was nothing to induce such a suspi- 
cion ; and there was this important circum- 
stance, which of itself almost negatived its 
possibility, that no phiel, or vessel of any 
kind, had been discovered, in which the pio- 
so could have been contained. Was ii 
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then the prisoner who administered it? Be- 
fore he asked them to come to that conclu- 
sion, it would be necessary to state more 
distinctly what his evidence was. The pri- 
soner’s family consisted only of himself, a 
housekeeper, and one man-servant. The 
man-servant slept in an out-house adjoining 
the stable, and did so on the night of Thom- 
son’s death. The prisoner slept at one end 
of the house, and the housekeeper at the 
other, and the deceased had been put into a 
room adjoining the cps i as It would 
be proved, by a person who happened to be 
passing by the house on the night in ques- 
tion, about three hours after midnight, that 
he had been induced to remain oa watch, 
from having his attention excited by the cir- 
cumstance, then very unusual, of a light 
moving about the house at that late hour. 
That person would state, most positively, 
that he could distinctly see a figure, holding 
a light, go from the room in which the pri- 
soner slept, to the housekeeper’s room; that 
two persons then came out of the house- 
keeper’s room, and the light disappeared for 
a minute. Whether the two persons went 
into Thomson’s room he could not see, as 
the window of that room looked another 
way; but in about a minute they returned, 
passing quite along the house to Smith’s 
room again; and in about five minutes the 
light was extinguished, and he saw it no 
more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the 
magistrates had committed Smith; and sin- 
gularly a , since his committai, the 

ousekeeper had been missing, nor could 
any trace of her be discovered. Within the 
last week, the witness who saw the light 
had been more particularly examined ; and, 
in order to refresh his memory, he had been 
wee at dark, in the very spot where he 
ad stood on that night, and another person 
was placed with him. The whole scene, as 
he had described it, was acted over again; 
but it was utterly impossible, from the cause 
above mentioned, to ascertain, when the 
light disappeared, whether the parties had 
gone into Thomson’s room. As if, however, 
to throw still deeper mystery over this ex- 
traordinary transaction, the witness persist- 
ed in adding a new feature to his former 
statement: that after the persons had re- 
turned with the light into Smith’s room, and 
before it was extinguished, he had twice 
perceived some dark object to intervene be- 
tween the light and the window, almost as 
large as the surface of the window itself, 
and which he described by saying, it ap- 
peared as if a door had been lass before 
the light. Now, in Smith’s room, there was 
nothing which could account for this appear- 
ance; his bed was ina different part ; and 
there was neither cupboard nor press in the 
room, which, but for the bed, was entirely 
empty the room in — he dressed being 
7 





at a distance beyond it. He would state 
only one fact more (said the learned coun- 
sel) and he had done his duty; it would 
then be for the jury to do theirs, Within a 
few days there had been found, in the pri- 
soner’s house, the stopper of a small bottle 
of a very singular description ; it was appa- 
rently not of English manufacture, and was 
described, by the medical men, as being of 
the description used by chemists to preserve 
those liquids which are most likely to lose 
their virtue by exposure to the air. To 
whom it belonged, or to what use it had 
been applied, there was no evidence to 
show. 

Such was the address of the counsel for 
the prosecution ; and during its delivery I 
had earnestly watched the countenance of 
the prisoner, who had listened to it with 
deep attention. Twice only did I perceive 
that it produced in him the slightest emo- 
tion. Whenthe disappearance of his house- 
keeper was mentioned, a smile, as of scorn, 
passed over his lip ; and the notice of the 
discovery of the stopper obviously excited an 
interest, and, I thought, an apprehension ; 
but it quickly subsided. I need not detail 
the evidence that was given for the prose- 
cution : it amounted, in substance, to that 
which the counsel stated ; nor was it varied 
in any particular. The stopper was pro- 
duced, and proved to be found in the house ; 
but no attempt was made to trace it to the 
prisoner’s possession, or even knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the learned 
Judge, addressing the counsel for the prose- 
cution, said, he thought there was hardly 
sufficient evidence to call upon the prisoner 
for his defence ; and if the jury were of the 
same opinion, they would at once stop the 
case. Upon this observation from the 
Judge, the jury turned round for a moment, 
and then intimated their acquiescence in his 
lordship’s view of the evidence. The coun- 
sel folded up their briefs, and a verdict of 
acquittal was about to be taken, when the 
prisoner addressed the court. He stated, 
that having been accused of so foul a crime 
as murder, and having: had his character 
assailed by suspicions of the most afflicting 
nature, that character could never be clear- 
ed by his acquittal, upon the ground that 
the evidence against him was inconclusive, 
without giving tim an opportunity of stating 
his own case, and calling a witness to 
counteract the impressions that had been 
raised against him, by explaining those cir- 
cumstances which at present appeared doubt- 
ful. He urged the learned Judge to per- 
mit him to state his case to the jury, and to 
call his housekeeper, with so much earnest- 
ness, and was seconded so strongly by his 
counsel, that Lord Mansfield, though very 
much against his inclination, and contrary 
to his usual habit, gave way, and yielded 
to the fatal request. 
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“ Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Dii faciles—torrens dicendi copia multis, 

Et sua mortifera est facundia.” 

The prisoner then addressed the jury, and 
entreated their patience for a short time. 
He repeated to them that he never could 
feel satisfied to be acquitted, merely because 
the evidence was not conclusive; and 
pledged himself, in a very short time, by the 
few observations he should make, and the 
witness whom he should call, to obtain their 
verdict upon much higher grounds,—upon 
the impossibility of his being guilty of the 
dreadful crime. With respect to the insin- 
uations which had been thrown out against 
him, he thought one observation would dis- 
pose of them. Assuming it to be true that 
the deceased died from the effect of a poi- 
son, of which he called God to witness that 
he had never even heard either the name 
or the existence until this day, was not every 
probability in favour of his innocence ?— 
Here was a perfect stranger, not known to 
have in his possession a single article of 
value, who might either have lost, or been 
robbed of, that property which he was said 
to have had at Hull. What so probable as 
that he should, in a moment of despair at 
his loss, have destroyed himself? The fa- 
tal drug was stated to have been familiar in 
those countries in which Mr. Thomson had 
travelled, while to himself it was utterly 
unknown. Above all, he implored the jury 
to remember, that although the eye of mal- 
ice had watched every proceeding of his 
since the fatal accident, and though the 
most minute search had been made into 
every part of his premises, no vestige had 
been discovered of the most trifling article 
belonging to the deceased, nor had evena 
rumour been circulated that poison of any 
kind had been ever in his possession. Of 
the stopper which had been found, he dis- 
owned ail knowledge ; he declared, most 
solemnly, that he had never seen it before 
it was produced in court; and he asked, 
could the fact of its being found in his house, 
only a few days ago, when hundreds of peo- 
ple had been there, produce upon an impar- 
tial mind even a momentary prejudice 
against him? One fact, and one only, had 
been proved, to which it was possible for 
him to give an answer,—the fact of his hav- 
ing gone to the bed-room of his housekeeper 
on the night in question. He had been 
subject, for many years of his life, to sudden 
fits of illness ; he had heen seized with one 
on that occasion, and had gone to her to 
procure her assistance in lighting a fire. 
She had returned with him to his room for 
that purpose, he having waited for a minute 
in the passage while she put on her clothes, 
which would account for the momentary 
disappearance of the light; and after she 
had remained in his room a few minutes, 
finding himself better, he had dismissed her, 
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and retired again to bed, from which he had 
not risen when he was informed of the death 
of his guest. It had been said, that, after 
his committal to prison, his housekeeper had 
disappeared. He avowed that, finding his 
enemies determined, if possible, to accom- 
plish lis ruin, he had thought it probable 
they might tamper with his servant: he 
had, therefore, kept, her out of their way ; 
but for what purpose ? Not to prevent her 
testimony being given, for she was now un- 
der the care of his solicitor, and would in- 
stantly appear for the purpose of confirming, 
as far as she was concerned, the statement 
which he had just made. 

Such was the prisoner’s address, which 
produced a very powerful effect. It was 
delivered in a firm and impressive manner, 
and its simplicity and artlessness gave to it 
an appearance of truth. The housekeeper 
was then put into the box, and examined by 
the counsel for the prisoner. According to 
the custem, at that time almost universal, 
of excluding witnesses from court until their 
testimony was required, she had been kept 
at a house near at hand, and had not heard 
a single word of the trial. There was no- 
thing remarkable in her manner or appear- 
ance ; she might be about thirty-five, or a 
little more ; with regular though not agree- 
able features, and an air perfectly free from 
embarrassment. She repeated, almost in 
the prisoner’s own words, the story that he 
had told of his having called her up, and her 
having sopeamneieriin to his room, adding 
that, after leaving him, she had retired to 
her own room, and been awakened by the 
man-servant in the morning, with an account 
of the traveller’s death. She had now to 
undergo a cross-examination ; and I may as 
well state here, that which, though not 
known to me till afterwards, will assist the 
reader in understanding the following scene : 
—The counsel for the prosecution had, in 
his own mind, attached considerable impor- 
tance to the circumstance metinoned by 
the witness who saw the light, that while 
the prisoner and the housekeeper were in: 
the room of the former, something like a 
door had intervened between the candle 
and the window, which was totally irrecon- 
cilable with the appearance of the room 
when examined ; and he had hzif-persuaded 
himself, that there must be a secret closet 
which had escaped the seaxch of the officers 
of justice, the opening of which would ac- 
count for the appearance alluded to, and the 
existence of which might discover the pro- 
perty which had so mysteriously disappeared. 
His object, therefore, was to obtain from 
the housekeeper (the only person except 
the prisoner who could give any clue to this) 
such information as he could get, without 
alartaing her by any direct inquiry on the 
subject, which, as she could not help seeing 
its importance, would have led her at once 
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to a positive denial. He knew, moreover, 
that as she had not been in court, she could 
not know how much or how little the in- 
quiry had already brought to light ; and b 
himself treating the matter as immaterial, 
he might lead her to consider it so also, and 
by that means draw forth all that she knew. 
After some few unimportant questions, he 
asked her, in a tone and manner calculated 
rather to awaken confidence than to excite 
distrust,— ; 

During the time you were in Mr. Smith’s 
room, you stated that the candle stood on 
the table, in the centre of the room ?— 
Yes. 

Was the closet, or cupboard, or whatever 
you call it, opened once, or twice, while it 
stood there >—A pause: no answer. 

I will call it to your recollection: after 
Mr. Smith had taken the medicine out of the 
closet, did he shut the door, or did it remain 
open ?—He shut it. 

Then it was opened again for the pur- 
pose of replacing the bottle, was it?—It 
was, 

Do you recollect how long it was vpen 
the last time ?—Not above a minute 

The door, when open, would “%e exactl 
between the oy and the winZow, would it 
not?—It would. 

I forget whether you ».:d the closet was 
on the right, or left, bund side of the win- 
dow ?—The left. 

Would the door of the closet make any 
noise in openi:g ?—None. 

Can yor speak positively to that fact? 
Have you ever opened it yourself, or only 
seen Mr. Smith open it?—I never opened it 
myself. 

Did you never keep the key ?—Never. 

Who did ?—Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to 
turn her eyes towards the spot where the 
prisoner stood, and the effect was almost 
electrical. A cold damp sweat stood upon 
his brow, and his face had lost all its colour ; 
he appeared a living image of death. She 
no sooner saw him than she shrieked and 
fainted. The consequences of her answers 
flashed across her mind. She had been so 
thoroughly deceived by the manner of the 
advocate, and by the little importance he had 
seemed to attach to her statements, that she 
had been led on by one question to another, 
till she had told him all that he wanted to 
know. A medical man was immediately di- 
rected to attend to her ; and during the inter- 
val occasioned by this interruption to the 

roceedings, the solicitor for the prosecution 
eft the court. In a short time the gentle- 
man who had attended the witness returned 
into court, and stated that it was impossible 
that she could at present resume her place 
in the box; and suggested that it would be 
much better to allow her to wait for an hour 
or two. It was now about twelve in the 
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day ; and Lord Mansfield, having directed 
that the jury should be accommodated with a 
room where they could be kept by them- 
selves, adjourned the court for two hours. 
The prisoner was taken back to gaol, and 
the witness to an apartment in the gaoler’s 
house ; and strict orders were given that she 
should be allowed to communicate with no 
one, except in the presence and hearing of 
the physician. It was between four and 
five o’clock when the judge resumed his 
seat upon the bench, the prisoner his station 
at the bar, and the housekeeper hers in the 
witness-box: the court in the interval had 
remained crowded with the spectators, 
scarce one of whom had left his place, lest 
during his absence it should be seized by 
some one else, 

The cross-examining counsel then «d- 
dressed the witness—I have very few more | 
questions to ask of you; but beware tht } 
ap answer them truly, for your own life j 

«ngs upon a thread. | 

Do you know this stopper ?—I do. 

To whom does it belong?—-To Mr. “i 
Smith. 

When did you see it last >—On the night 
of Mr. Thompson’s death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the prose- 
cution entered the court, bringing with him, 
upon a tray, a watch, two money-bags, a 
jewel-case, a pocket-book, and a bottle of ‘ 
the same manufacture as the stopper, and 
having a cork in it; some other articles j 
there were in it, not material to my story. 
The tray was placed on the table in sight of 
the prisoner and the witness; and from that 
moment not a doubt remained in the mind 
of any man of the guilt of the prisoner. A 
few words will bring my tale to its close. 
The house where the murder had been com- 
mitted was between nine and ten miles dis- 
tant. The solicitor, as soon as the cross-ex- 
amination of the housekeeper had discover- 
ed the existence of the closet, and its situ- 
ation, had set off on horseback, with two 
sheriff’s officers, and, after pulling down part 
of the wall of the house, had detected this 
important place of concealment. Their 
search was well rewarded: the whole of the 
property belonging to Mr. Thomson was 
found there, amounting, in value, to some 
thousand pounds; and to leave no room for 
doubt, a bottle was discovered, which the 
medical men instantly pronounced to contain 
the very identical poison which had caused 
the death of the unfortunate Thomson. The 
result is too obvious to need explanation. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparal- 
leled instance of a man accused of murder, 
the evidence against whom was so slight as 
to induce the judge and jury to concur in a 
verdict of acquittal ; but who, persisting in 
calling a witness to prove his innocence, 
was, upon the testimony of that very wit- 
ness, convicted and executed. 
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IRISH AFFAIRS IN THE COMING SESSION. 
THE LAST IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


Since the meeting of the reformed par- 
liament, no complaint has been urged with 
more strength, or reiterated with more fre- 
quency,—no charge has been made with a 
better foundation, than that so little of the 
time of the session was devoted to Irish 
business, and so much of it was consumed 
in Irish altercation,—miscalled, Irish debate. 
The evil was of an intolerable nature; and, 
like all other evils, would have cured itself 
with a rapidity and an effect proportionate 
to the severity of the mischief: but, unfor- 
tunately, ministers increased the grievance, 
or at least retarded the cure. The Speaker 
permitted all possible digressions from the 
subjects of debate; and Lord Althorp, by 
an urbanity misdirected and carried to an 
injurious excess, consented to interminable 

jjournments upon motions and orders, until 
his most patient friends were worn out, and 
all opportunities were lost for bringing for- 
ward the subjects of the most vital impor- 
tance to both countries. The Irish mem- 
bers of the popular party either played their 
cards most blindly to the interests of Ire- 
land, or they dexterously made those inter- 
ests succumb to personal popularity. The 
strength prepensely thrown away against 
the Coercion Bill might have been better 
directed against the Church Bill or in sup- 
— measures of pressing interest to Ire- 
and, which were cunningly avoided, or suf- 
fered to lie in cold obstruction, and to rot 
for lack of time and circumstance to bring 
them forward. For many subjects of great 
national importance to Ireland her patriots 
had wanted “time and place,” and “ would 
make both;” but when they made them- 
selves, their fitness did unmake the patriots. 

The Coercion Bill of last session was the 
tub tothe whale; and the promised tub of 
the Repeal of the Union was reserved in 
the ark for the present Session to be thrown 
into the jaws of the monster, in order to 
divert his appetite for other sustenance 
which it would not be convenient to Irish 
patriotism to grant. Has Ireland no real 
grievances, no frightful maladies, that need 
such immediate attention and undivided 
enegy, that her representatives ought not 
to be diverted to objects of speculative im- 
portance, and of absolutely impossible attain- 
ment ? ; 

No man can doubt the talents and infor- 
mation of Mr. O’Connell, nor the dexterity 
with which he applies them as a political 
leader. It is impossible—absolutely impos- 
sible—to suppose that he can have either any 
wish, or expectation, to carry, now or at any 
future time,a motion for the repeal of the 
Union. Itis equally an absolute impossibility 
to sup that any sane member, English 
or Irish, could give an honest vote in favour 
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of such a motion, unless under the influence 
of terror; for the term honest implies the 
reverse of administering to popular preju- 
dices for personal objects. Why then is 
the question of Repeal to be brought for- 
ward ? and, above all, why is it to be brought 
forward now? The answer is too obvious 
and offensive to be repeated. Could we 
suspect the administration of any such tur- 
pitude, we could réadily conceive why they 
should induce Mr. O’Connell to agitate the 
question—why they should connive at the 
agitation, and clandestinely promote it; or 
why they should secretly rejoice and chuckle 
at the time of the House which the patriots, 
for the sake of popularity, are about to con- 
sume in their futile, preposterous, and noisy 
plan of campaign. Except the scheme of 
1798, to goad the Irish into a general rebel- 
lion, we know of no machinery better than 
O’Connell’s anti-union manceuvres to screen 
an administration from the necessity of per- 
forming what they have promised, and what 
they ought to do, for the relief of Ireland, 
In our Number for August 1830, we no- 
ticed the “Historic Memoirs of Ireland, by 
Sir Jonah Barrington,” with his “ Secret 
Anecdotes of the National Corvention, of 
the Rebellion and of the Union,” for the 
purpose of showing the utter absurdity of 
talking of restoring what never existed,— 
the Irish Parliament. Other authors had 
exposed that what was miscalled the Irish 
Parliament was so corrupt to its core, that 
all its functions were a mere idle, ostenta- 
tious, and terribly expensive form, uselessly 
added to the substance of English measures, 
for Ireland; but Sir Jonah has gone much 
further than this. He was by birth an Irish- 
man, a member of the House of Commons 
and of the administration, acquainted with 
all the Secrets of the Castle, from the arca- 
na of the Secretary’s Office, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Chamber, and his lady’s boudoir, 
(always a scene of political intrigue,) even 
up to the awkward disclosures that were oc- 
casionally made amidst bursts of hilarity at 
the Viceroy’s convivial table. In the prac- 
tices ga he exposes, we acknowledge 
that he might have added, “ quorum pars 
Jui ;” and though this a sede 
from the plea of motives, it gives weight to 
testimony, and a security for his knowing 
more than any other man. Sir Jonah not 
only shows that, |! the charter or constitu- 
tion of the Irish Parliament, it was without 
a single element of a legislative assembly, 
or, in other terms, no Parliament at all; but 
that, under the mask of its being a Parlia- 
ment, it was made a mere machine for effect- 
ing the most revolting corruptions of the 
English administration. But Sir Jonah does 
much more than this. He exposes the 
places, pensions, sinecures, and literally the 
hard cash vulgarly put into the palms of in- 
dividual members for their parliamentary 
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speeches and votes, not only upon occasion 
of the Union, but upon all others. He 
shows you how the clergy, the judges, the 
bar, the nobility, gentry, and even corporate 
officers, were bought and sold " Govern- 
ment, until all pollutions ever known in 
England, and a tithe of which would now 
rouse the English to rebellion, were as im- 
maculate purity compared to the undisguis- 
ed habits and practices in Ireland. Nay, 
more than this, he shows how duellists were 
hired and bribed, even by judgeships, as as- 
sassins (for they deserve no better name) 
against any man that dared to be honest; 
and a mixture of more horrible barbarity, of 
daring and of sneaking paltry crimes, never 
disgraced the human species, under the 
name of a government and parliament. The 
effects on the population were dreadful, and 
Dean Swift’s fiction of the Yahoos, and the 
fictions of cannabilism, seemed to be realis- 
ed, or surpassed, in the climax of 1798, 
which led to the Union. To revert, there- 
fore, to anything Irish, before the Union— 
to talk of restoring anything that ever ex- 
isted under the name of Jrish Parliament— 
displays either mania, ignorance, or the po- 
litical ruse of obtaining an object by inflam- 
ing the passions of ignorance, by means of 
pretending to aim at that of which the mere 
thought of the real acquisition would appal 
the worst nature that ever had existence, or 
that fancy ever created. Mr. O’Connell 
would be one of the Jast men in the empire 
to consent toa repeal of the Union, and a 
restoration of the Irish Parliament. 

It was understood that the exposures 
wade by Sir Jonah Barrington, in his work, 
had mainly contributed to deter the Irish 
members from reviving any allusions to the 
Irish Parliament, or to the subject of repeal- 
ing the Union. Now, however, it is rumour- 
ed that the statements and views contained 
in Sir Jonah’s work are the very induce- 
ments with the O’Connell party for pressing 
the motion. As this is the case, let us show 
the public Sir Jonah’s exposure of the gross 
imposition of what was called Irish feeling, 
Irish interests, or Irish patriotism, in the 
Irish Parliament. 

The reader will find, what is by far more 
important, that Sir Jonah illustrates, most 
pereney, the hollowness of what used to 

e called the Patriotic, or Popular, or Irish 
party, in the Dublin senate. e know that 
in England, until very lately, popular feel- 
ings and principles were never appealed to 
or assumed, except as a cloak to enable 
opposition to “embarrass his Majesty’s 
Government.” In Ireland, this system 
was practised most palpably; and even 
where Sir Jonah’s predilections are averse 
to this opinion, his disclosures appear to us 
to show that even the strongest cases of 
Trish patriotism were merely Whig or op- 
Position manceuvres. It is clear that, in the 
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Irish Parliament, there never was but one 
instance of a representative being influenc- 
ed by Irish or popular feelings, distinct from 
government or opposition politics; and this 
individual, though his talents and his virtues 
were great, was isolated, reviled, got rid of, 
and at last treated as insane. We need not 
say that we allude to Mr. Flood, a truly 
at man, equally discarded by all parties, 
et us attend to facts and dates, and we 
will appeal to the candid reader, whether 
every disclosure made by Sir Jonah does not 
corroborate this opinion. 

The first points carried by the Irish pat- 
riots were the commercial concessions, con- 
summated in 1782, which Mr. Burke was 
pleased to call the year of the Irish Revo- 
lution, Even Sir Jonah would fain treat 
this as a triumph of Irish patriotism over 
the English Government party in Parlia- 
ment. Never was there a more unfounded 
delusion; it was merely the triumph of a 
Whig maneuvre, carried by Whig partisans, 
who abandoned all Irish interests, directly 
they had made their use of the popular 
sympathies. 

The disasters of the American war, and 
other events which we need not recapitu- 
late, had brought Lord North and his admin- 
istration into the utmost extreme of obloquy 
throughout every part of the empire. The 
previous change of Irish Jands from tillage 
into pasture, owing to the high price of 
cattle, consequent upon the murrain that 
had ravaged Holstein, Holland, England, 
and Ireland; the close of the American 
market for linens—the staple manufacture 
of Ireland—had made that country a by far 
greater sufferer than England, under the 
general distress that pervaded the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests of the two 
kingdoms. Mr. Fox saw that the best way 
of planting a thorn in the side of Lord North, 
the best way of “embarrassing his Majesty’s 
ministers,” was to rouse Irish energies in 
favour of commercial concessions from Eng- 
land. Mr. Burke, the Whig, commenced 
the crusade in the English House of Com- 
mons, without, in the first instance, consult- 
ing any Irish partisans. 

At length arising genius, Mr. Grattan, 
offered himself as a Whig champion, for the 
same object, in the Irish House of Commons, 
Dr. Lucan had grown weary, and Flood was 
a radical, a real Irish patriot, pa hateful 
to Whig and Tory. Lord North himself 
was at length glad of an opportunity to 
make the concession, with a view of break- 
ing the strength of the most rapacious Irish 
oligarchy and English monopolists. The 
concessions were made, and, on Lord North 
being driven from power, the Whig admin- 
istration granted the simple repeal of the 
Act of Geo, I., which had made English 
statutes paramount in Ireland. All this was 
trumpeted forth with matchless chicanery, 
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as the triumph of [rish patriotism in the 
Dublin parliament. It was merely a Whig 
job; and as soon as the Irish Whig patriots 

ad gone as far as the Castle had directed 
or permitted, they thtew Irish patriotism, 
Irish interests and Irish feelings to the dogs, 
and the business of the Irish legislature 
went on as subserviently to the English 
treasury as ever it had 5 Me in the days of 
Lord North. 

Mr. Grattan’s first motion in favour of 
free trade (12th October, 1779,) was made 
in compliance with the Lord Lieutenant’s 
wishes, and it was, of course, carried, and 
thirty-seven peers in the English parliament 
supported the same measure. The Whigs 
were gaining strength; and Mr. Grattan’s 
second motion (a resolution) was carried by 
one hundred and seventy to forty-seven. 
Lord North then took the job out of the 

triot’s hands, and himself brought forth 

is commercial concessions. The Whigs’ 
next manceuvre was the repeal of the 6th 
Geo. I. ;—the simple repeal. Mr. Grattan 
made his popular motion on 19th April, 
1780, and the house adjourned unanimous- 
ly. The next trial of strength was upon the 
atrocious and unpopular Mutiny Bill; and 
yet Government carried the Bill on a divi- 
sion of sixty-nine to twenty-five. Next 
session Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood united 
on the same subject, and were easily de- 
feated by a large majority. In the ensuing 
session Grattan and Flood, Whig and Radi- 
cal, ay a resolution impugning the Act of 
Geo. I., were defeated by a division of one 
hundred and thirty-seven to sixty-eight. 

Lord North having conceded all that he 
intended to concede, treated Irish indepen- 
dence, Irish popularity, and Irish Whiggism 
with sovereign contempt; and this division 
of one ested and thirty-seven to sixty- 
eight was at a time when he was at his last 

p, on the eve of succumbing to the 
higs in England. At last Mr. Fox came 
into power, and his first letter to Ireland 
was to make the Irish opposition “the prin- 
-~ supporters of the new administration.” 
his is sufficiently intelligible, and the Trish 
patriots took the hint. Mr. Grattan oppos- 
ed the new Lord Lieutenant’s opening ad- 
dress, and his resolution was carried nem. 
con. His speeches and resolutions cut up 
every Irish grievance root and branch, and 
the English Supremacy Act of Geo. I. was 
denounced as illegal and detestable, and 
Irish independence was to be renounced 
only “ wirH our Lives.” Mr. Fox agrees 
to repeal this act; Mr. Grattan forthwith 
votes “an unconditional grant of 100,000I. 
to the English minister, and a resolution 
that “there would no longer exist any con- 
stitutional question between the two nations 
that can interrupt their harmony.” Two 
members objected to this abject submission, 
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eleven totwo. Mr. Grattan, for his patriot. 
ism, obtained his memorable grant of 50,000, 
Mark the sequel. Mr. Flood denounces the 
repeal of the 6th Geo. I. as deceptive and 
imperfect, and he requires England not only 
to repeal the statute, but to relinquish the 
claim or right of passing laws for Ireland, 
Mr. Grattan now turns tail upon Mr. Flood 
and the patriots;. and actually only six 
members supported the .notion. So thor- 
oughly was parliament, the volunteers, and 
the nation, the tools of any English party 
that was uppermost, that of 308 volunteer 
companies, 306 were in favour of Mr. Grat- 
tan and the Whig Lord Lieutenant. The 
Whigs are now ousted, and their To 
successors voluntarily accede to Mr. Flood’s 
views, and the Irish parliament hail the 
concessions, oe only the year before but 
six members could be found to support it. 
Toryism is now triumphant, and the Whig 
leaders have recourse to the old trick of 
patriotism and popularity. Mr. Grattan now 
broaches the doctrine of reform, and all 
Ireland is responsive to the call; and yet 
we shall see by what majorities Government 
carried all unpopular, and resisted all popu- 
lar, motions. 

On the first motion for retrenchment, 
Mr. Flood opposes Mr. Grattan and the 
Castle, and is beaten by fifty-seven. Upon 
a question of reform the division was one 
hundred and fifty-eight to forty-nine ; the 
next division was one hundred and fifty to 
sixty-eight ; and then one hundred and 
fifty-nine to eighty-five ; and next Grattan; 
Curran, Whigs and Patriots, tried their 
strength with the Castle on the popular 
uestion of retrenching pensions, and the 
division was one hundred and rage Aa to 
seventy-eight. At one period, the legal 
amount of the civil list pensions was 70001, 
and the actual amount 72,000/. per annum. 
In this period, in which every administration 
was so uniformly successful in obtaining 
majorities, there had been innumerable 
changes of parties, varying from the ex- 
tremes of Whiggism under Fox, to the 
most iron sway of Toryism under Mr. Pitt. 

By this brief outline the reader must see 
that Parliamentary patriotism in Ireland was 
a mere trick of yee yi that her best 
patriots were but hired partisans ; and that 
the Irish parliament was a most venal, sub- 
servient body, totally destitute of principle or 
nationality, and the tools of the Castle equally 
upon Irish, English, or mixed questions. 
In fact, of the three hundred members, fifty- 
three pensioned peers nominated one kun- 
dred and twenty-three, and influenced the 
return of ten ; fifty-two pensioned common- 
ers nominated ninety-one, and influenced 
the return of three ; whilst the remaining 
seats of seventy-three members were in the 
open market. But the state and condition 
of all classes, from the Lord Lieutenant to 
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the meanest cottier—the morals and feelings 
of every grade of society—the clique honour 
of the different parties and professions, as 
they are incidentally betrayed—or directly 
exposed, by Sir Jonah Barrington, are pre- 
cisely what must have arisen from such a 
sink of political corruption. 

Happily for Ireland, for humanity, and 
for the honour of our common nature, the 
Union put an end to this government of 
bribery. The Irish people, except as objects 
of plunder, as victims of vengeance, or as 
serfs to be counted as make-weights in party 
strife, were never held in the slighest con- 
sideration in the Irish Parliament. It was 
not until the Union that the Irish people 
ever were of the slighest consideration in 
the eyes of government. The greatest 
curse that ever befel the people of Ireland, 
was the repeal of the Act of 6th Geo. I 
After that repeal, the Government of Eng- 
lanéd could do nothing for them, except 
through the medium of the Irish Parliament ; 
the members of which, even the most sod- 
dened in bribery, were intractable and restive 
at all attempts to meliorate the condition of 
the people, however abjectly slaves they 
might have been to Ministers upon all other 
subjects. 

Sir Jonah Barrington depicts the horrors 
of the Rebellion of 1798, compared to which 
all the real or fictitious raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones stories of Robespierre and the French 
Revolutions are as riplings of the milk of 
human kindness. He shows that in suppress- 
ing the Rebellion, the chief difficulty of the 

nglish government was to check the ex- 
cessive cruelty of faction against faction. 
Even the pretended false movement of one 
of our corps, at the slaughter called the 
battle of Vinegar Hill, was a premeditated 
contrivance for the escape of the miserable 
rabble called rebels. That the Irish aristoc- 
racy and members of the Commons produced 
the Rebellion, with Mr. Pitt’s consent, as a 
means of effecting the Union, by driving all 

tties for shelter from horrible evils to the 

nglish Government, Sir Jonah Barrington 
clearly shows; but that Mr. Pitt had any 
idea of the dreadful character that the Re- 
bellion would assume, we do not believe. 
Mr. Pitt himself was but a tool in the hands 
of the Irish oligarchy. He had no notion of 
the enormities that were to be committed in 
the Rebellion. Of all men in Europe, he 
was the worst informed as to those details of 
Trish life, upon which Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
work is so instructive, and so important at 
the juncture of the meeting of a Parliament, 
in which the repeal of the Union is to be 
agitated. He knew nothing of the Irish 
Parliament, except as a body enormously 
expensive, and absorbent of al] that it wrung 
from the Irish people by way of aid and con- 
tribution to the commonwealth of the united 
empire. Mr. Pitt was surrounded solely by 








that part of the Irish oligarchy which had 
the greatest interest in concealing from him 
the real state of Irish affairs. He fell into 
their trap ; but they over-reached themselves. 
The Irish oligarchy introduced fire and 
sword, the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
into their country, in order to enhance their 
importance and price in the bureau of the 
English minister. Their price became in- 
tolerable, and the storm they gathered was 
too violent for their management. Sir Jo- 
nah Barrington’s details amply fill up this 
outline. The Irish peoPLE are now in a 
position to reap the benefits of the Union ; 
they have representatives able to take care 
of her interests—amply able—if they would 
throw aside all considerations but those of 
Ireland and the Irish people ; but the Irish 
popular members are now acting precisely 


-}as Sir Jonah Barrington shows that the Irish 


patriots acted in the Irish Parliament, from 
1782, until they were all bought en masse at 
the Union. 

Were Mr. O’Connell and his party to 
bring forward measures in detail for the 
benefit of the people of Ireland—were they 
to unite in opposing, not the Government 
measures, but those dreadful neutralizing 
modifications which our peerage impose 
upon those measures, they would not only 
unite all the English liberals, semi-liberals, 
radicals, and even Tories in their favour, 
but they would recruit into their ranks two- 
thirds of the sixty Irish members that keep 
aloof from them, upon an impression of their 
mischievous schemes, and upon a suspicion 
of their unworthy motives. It is impossible 
to read Sir Jonah Barrington’s disclosures, 
respecting the Irish Union, without per- 
ceiving the analogy between the precursors 
of that event, and the game which the Irish 
popular party is now playing in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 


A SINGING IN MY HEAD. 


I nave a singing in my head,—the result 
of an accumulation of tunes which has been 
athering in it for nearly half a century. 
epletion is requisite to prevent apoplexy ; 
a determination of tunes to the head being 
as serious a disease as one of blood. Gar- 
rick said of Shakspeare, that, when he wrote, 
he dipped his pen into his own heart. Mine 
takes its direction upward to a loftier organ. 
I remember a housemaid, in my father’s 
residence in or me who used to 
scrub the stairs singing, “Had I a heart for 
falsehood framed,” and “ Ah! sure a pair,” 
from Sheridan’s “Duenna.” I caught the 
contagion, and, although I could not have 
been more than five years of age, (this 
happened in the year 1780,) I bawled out 
“Had I a heart,” in so loud a key that you 
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might have heard me as far as Butler’s eat- 
ing-house, at the back of the Royal Ex- 
change. The City Marsha] warned my 
father to piano my efforts, as the rioters 
were then in full fire, and might have taken 
me for one of their fraternity. Moore’s 
“ Harp, that once through Erin’s Hall,” to 
the same tune, has since driven Sheridan’s 
song from the ears and tongues of the pre- 
sent generation; but I am one of the old 
school, and mean to have a “ heart for false- 
hood” framed to the end of the chapter. 
Leoni must have been the singer who 
brought that air into vogue at that period. 
I have since heard his pupil, Braham, sing 
it: but, somehow, I prefer the recollection 
of the housemaid. Rodney now captured 
the Count de Grasse in the Ville de Paris. 
The ballad-singers took the hint; and a tall 
woman, in a red cloak, sang, under our 
window,— 

“ With Rodney we will go, 

And with Rodney we will go, 

With a blue cockade all in our hats 

With Rodney we will go.” 
There was something in it, also, about— 

“ We'll fight the bold Americans, 

And soon we'll let them know, 

That we are the sons of Britain, 

For with Rodney we will go,” &c. 

There was a big boy in our school, from 
New York, who gave me what was then 
called a thump on the head (it is now de- 
nominated a punch) for this threat to the 
Transatlantics: but it failed to knock the 
song out of it. Rodney dined one day with 
iy grandfather, a Russian merchant, in 
King’s Arms Yard, when I was called in, 
and made to sing that song, to the great 
amusement of the line-breaking commander. 

I have but a faint recollection of the pan- 
tomime called “ Omai, or a World Discover- 
ed:” but I remember Edwin in it, in the 
character of an English ship’s carpenter, 
who had gone ashore at Otaheite, (I wish 
the modern voyagers would stick to the O, 
and not keep calling it T'aheite,) and who 
had been decorated in feathers by the female 
natives. Thus accoutred, he sang a song, 
the burden of which was “ Chip chow, cher- 
ry chow.” This, as a matter of course, I 
get by heart, and I used to sing it to the 

joys, on a half-holiday, standing under the 
master’s sounding-board to give it a more 
sonorous effect. Jack Yates brought to 
school a printed volume of songs, which 
made all the bodies decidedly bacchanalian. 
If we had had anything to drink I would not 
have answered for the consequences. The 
whole school (at my dictation) rang with— 
“ Then deign, ye kind powers, with this wish to 

comply, 

May I always be drinking, yet always be dry.” 

The opera of “ Lionel and Clarissa” about 
this time fell into my hands. Joe Williams 





et it down to school with him. I had 
not the slightest idea of the proper tunes, so 
1 manufactured my own. Lionel’s song, 
“Oh, talk not to me of the wealth she pos- 
sesses!” I accordingly set to “Padd 

Whack ;” and very well it goes toit. Ed. 
win had a sailor’s song, about that period, of 
which the burthen was “Fal de ral, tit? 
varying to “Tit, fal de ral, my boys!” It 
began, “ As I was walking down Thames- 
street.” I went, in the Midsummer holidays, 
with Jack Oliphant to visit Green, whose 
father lived in the Tower. We went from 
Green’s father’s house, at Walworth, and 
consequently had to cross London Bridge, 
and then to turn into the first street on our 
right. What should it prove to be but 
Thames-street. “Why, Tom Treble!” ex- 
claimed Oliphant, “I'll be hanged if this is 
not the Fal de ral tit street.” I according- 
ly walked reverently, treading as I did upon 
classical ground. Edwin died in the year 
1790. I saw his funeral; and, as they de- 
posited him inthe churchyard of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, I could not help singing to 
myself, from the opera of “The Farmer,” 
“ Gad-a-mercy! devil’s in me,” with a so- 
lemnity suitable to the occasion. 

Cobb’s “Haunted Tower” gave a loftier 
aim to my ambition. I disdained all the 
chip chows and the fal de rals as trifles un- 
worthy of a songster of any spirit. “ When 
Time hus from your Lordship’s face,” I ac- 
cordingly managed tolerably well; but 
when Fcuuagted to mount to “Spirit of my 
sainted sire,” I found that saying was one 
thing, and singing another. It was a decid- 
ed breakdown. [I drilled some of my school- 
fellows in “ By mutual love delighted,” and 
was just exclaiming, “ Sestetto and chorus, 
gentlemen,” when the entrance of the domi- 
nie, with his long cane, drove all the harmo- 
ny clean out of our respective heads. I 
should have exclaimed, “Monster, away!” 
but I had not at that time seen “ Artaxerxes.” 
Charles Dibdin, at cr about the time in ques- 
tion, opened his entertainment at first, I 
think, in Beaufort-buildings, and afterwards 
in a street out of Leicester-square, where 
he had exhausted his money in erecting a 
new theatre: the public preferred the shab- 
by old one. In this respect the town is like 
a hive of bees, who will sometimes stick to 
their old straw tenement, and disdain the 
proffered mahogany and glass new one. I 
have Dibdin now distinctly depicted “in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit 
and cannon-curled hair, seated behind his 
pianoforte, in the centre of his Lilliputian 
stage, where I have witnessed his “Whims 
and Oddities,” written, composed, sung, and 
accompanied by himself. . The double talent 
of poetry and music, so rarely united in one 
person, enabled him to give an effect to his 
verses which I have never seen equalled. 
“While Echo resounds the cry of my 
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hounds,” in “Poor Vulcan,” may be cited as 
an example. He there and elsewhere did 
what Pope failed to do, by making “the 
sound an echoto the sense.” It is not to be 
supposed that one who had such a singing 
in lus head as I possessed could avoid catch- 
ing the infection in Beaufort-buildings. 
Certain it is, that for at least two years I 
was “Jolly Dick the Lamplighter,” and 
sailed merrily in the good ship Rover, find- 
ing all relations stranded after a most me- 
lodious rate—not to mention a most domes- 
tic intimacy with “ Father and mother and 
Suke.” “Sweet Poll of Plymouth” was my 
dear, for a very short period—I never quite 
liked her: “ Meg of Wapping” (I am asham- 
ed to own) was a girl much more to my 
mind; and she, in her turn, was condemned 
to wear the willow when I “looked on the 
moon and thought of Nancy.” 

Songs are like women—when we cease 
to love them we are too apt to hate them. 
We recollect in the hour of satiety our mo- 
ments of former over-fondness, and disgust 
ensues. I remember being enamoured of 
“ My own dear Somebody,” and “The little 
bird then flew away ;” and am half disposed 
to knock my head against the wall for my 
former inconceivable stupidity. As for Mrs. 
Jordan’s “O where! and O where!” (as if 
one “O where!” would not do,) I mean to 
brazen it out thatI never sang it in the 
whole course of my life. 

Anacreon Moore created a new sensation 
in the lyrical world, and turned me into a 
terrible assassin of the female sex. I then 
first managed, by the aid of my cousin 
Anne, to sing to the pianoforte; and most 
tender looks I cast around me, while chaunt- 
ing “The wreath 
yet,” “I'd mourn 


Fg wove,” “Fly not 
e hopes,” and “Come, 
tell me, says Rosa.” It seemed to me that 
thus gifted, like Orpheus, I had only to pick 
and choose a wife, with “wit, family, and 
gold;” but, somehow, I found the sex, like 


Voters in a borough, very ready to cry “ bra- 
vo!” but, when it came to polling, the rich- 
est candidate carried the cay. Sally Part- 
ington, with her twenty thousand pounds, 
actually shed tears at my “ Last Rose of 
Summer,” and the very next day married 
Dick Discord, with a voice like a raven, 
merely because he was second partner in a 
brewhouse. I took refuge in Dibdin’s “ Qua- 
ker,” and revenged myself by singing “Oh 
Woman’s a Will 0’ the Wisp!” Moore’s 
Melodies certainly soothed my savage breast, 
by driving away several “whack fal de rals” 
of which the popularity of Irish Johnstone 
had made me enamoured. I, however, keep 
constant to the “Groves of Blarney,” on 
account of the cadence at the end of each 
verse, to which I flatter myself I did melo- 
dious justice. 

I had not hitherto ventured upon duets ; 
the popularity 4 “Slighted vows,” 
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“Could a man be secure ?” and “ Together 
let us range the fields,” fired my ambition, 
and my cousin Anne’s piano was again put 
in requisition. But here an unexpected 
difficulty occurred. I had a good ear for a 
first, but a villanous one for a second ; and 
many an hour’s toil the poor girl had to keep 
me to my part. Whenshe began “Togeth- 
er let us range the fields,’ I always was 
allowing her to sing “ fields ” before 1 echo- 
ed her; whereas I ought to have caught it 
up, and repeated it when she came to 
“range.” It was the same with “Could a 
man be secure?” it being my business to 
answer “Could a man?” the moment she 
had said the word “man.” As a return for 
all this toil, on my account, I made Anne a 
present of a pair of ear-rings, which she 
acknowledged by the following epigrani :-— 
“ A gift like this from you appears 
The best you can bestow : 
’Tis fit you decorate my ears, 
You’ve bored them long ago !” 

Was there ever such a jade! 

When I ventured upon a song in society, 
I was sadly puzzled as to which I should se- 
lect. My crack articles of that kind for 
many years were “Jolly Dick the Lamp- 
lighter,” when I was merry, and “When 
you teil me your heart is another’s,” when I 
was disposed to be killing. But here lay 
the difficulty. How did I know with which 
of them to begin? Put your best leg fore- 
most is a very good rule when you know 
you have another to follow; but how can 
you be sure that you will be called upon to 
sing another song? I have missed many a 
love attachment by beginning (and ending) 
with “Jolly Dick.” 

Things had assumed this shape when 
Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” first appeared at 
the Opera-house. This wrought a powerful 
and revolutionary effect upon my vocal ef- 
forts. From its great importance it must 
form the subject of a separate communica- 
tion. 


INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


No. III.—Mrs. Duval anp HER LODGERS.— 
Tue O_p EmiGrReE. 


Tue town of B is, like many of our 
ancient English boroughs, full of monastic 
remains, which give an air at once venera- 
able and picturesque to the old irregular 
streets and suburban gardens of the place. 
Besides the great ruins of the abbey extend- 
ing over many acres, and the deep and 
beautiful arched gateway forming part of an 
old romantic house which, although erected 
many centuries later, is now falling to de- 
cay, whilst the massive structure of the arch 
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remains firm and vigorous as a rock,—be- 
sides that graceful and shadowy gateway 
which, with the majestic elms that front it, 
has formed the subject of almost as many 
paintings and drawings as Durham Cathe- 
dral—every corner of the town presents 
some relique of “ hoar antiquity ” to the eye 
of the curious traveller. Here, a stack of 
chimneys,—there, a bit of garden wall,—in 
this place, a stone porch with the date 1472, 
—in that, an oaken-raftered granary of still 
earlier erection—all give token of the solid 
architecture of the days when the mitred 
abbots of the great monastery of B——, 
where princes have lodged and kings been 
buried, (as witness the stone coffins, not 
long since disinterred in the ruined chapel,) 
were the munificent patrons and absolute 
suzerains of the good burghers and their 
borough town. Even where no such traces 
exist, the very names of the different lo- 
calities indicate their connexion with these 
powerful monks. Friar Street, Minster 
Street, the Oriel, the Holy Brook, the Abbey 
Mills,—names which have long outlived not 
only the individual churchmen, but even the 
proud foundation by whom they were be- 
stowed,—still attest the extensive influence 
of the Lord Abbot. If it be true, according 
to Lord Byron, that “ words are things,” 
still more truly may we say that names are 
histories. 

Nor were these remains confined to the 
town. The granges and parks belonging 
to the wide-spreading abbey lands, their 
manors and fisheries, extended for many 
miles around ; and more than one yeoman, 
in the remoter villages, claims to be de- 
scended of the tenants who held farms un- 
der the church ; whilst many a mouldering 
parchment indicates the assumption of the 
abbey property by the crown, or its be- 
stowal on some favourite noble of the court. 
And amidst these reliques of ecclesiastical 
pomp and wealth, be it not forgotten that 
better things were mingled,—almshouses 
for the old, hospitals for the sick, and crosses 
and chapels at which the pilgrim or the way- 
farer might offer up his prayers. One of 
the latter, dedicated to “ Our Ladye,” was 
singularly situated on the centre pier of the 
old bridge at Upton, where, indeed, the 
original basement, surmounted by a more 
modern dwelling-house, still continues. 

By far the most beautiful ruin in B—— 
is, however, the east end of an old priory, 
situate at the entrance of the town from the 
pleasant village of Upton, above mentioned, 
from which it is divided by about half a mile 
of green meadows sloping down to the 
great river, with its long straggling bridge, 
sliding, as it were, into an irregular street 
of cottages, trees, and gardens, terminated 
by the old Church, embosomed in wood, 
and crowned by the great chalk-pit and the 
high range of Oxfordshire hills. 
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The end of the old Priory forming the 
angle between two of the streets of B—, 
and being itself the last building of the town, 
commands this pretty pastoral prospect, 
It is placed in about half an acre of ground, 
partly cultivated as a garden, partly planted 
with old orchard trees, standing back both 
from the street on the one side, and the 
road on the other,, apart and divided from 
all other buildings, except a small white 
cottage, which is erected against the lower 
part, and which it surmounts in all the pride 
of its venerable beauty, retaining almost 
exactly that form of a pointed arch, to which 
the groined roof was fitted; almost, but 
not quite, since on one side part of the stones 
are crumbling away into a picturesque irre- 
gularity, whilst the other is overgrown by 
large masses of ivy, and the snapdragon 
and the wall-flower have contributed to 
break the outline. The east window, how- 
ever, is perfect,—as perfect as if finished 
yesterday. And the delicate tracery of that 
window, the rich fret-work of its Gothic 
carving, clear as point-lace, regular as the 
quaint cutting of an Indian fan, have to me, 
—especially when the summer sky is seen 
through those fantastic mouldings, and the 
ash and elder saplings, which have sprung 
from the fallen masses below, mingle their 
fresh and vivid tints with the hoary apple- 
trees of the orchard, and the fine mellow 
hue of the weather-stained grey stone,—a 
truer combination of that which the mind 
seeks in ruins, the union of the beautiful 
and the sad, than any similar scene with 
which I am acquainted, however aided by 
silence and solitude, by majestic woods and 
mighty waters. 

erhaps the very absence of these roman- 
tic adjuncts, the passing at once from the 
busy hum of men to this memorial of past 
generations, may aid the impression; or 
perhaps the associations connected with the 
small cottage that leans against it, and har- 
monizes so well in form, and colour, and feel- 
ing, with the general picture, may have more 
influence than can belong merely to form 
and colour in producing the half-unconscious 
melancholy that steals over the thoughts. 

Nothing could be less melancholy than 
my first recollections of that dwelling, when, 
a little school-girl at home for the holidays, 
I used to open the small wicket, and run up 
the garden-path, and enter the ever-open 
door to purchase Mrs. Duval’s famous 
brioches and marangles. 

Mrs. Duval had not always lived in the 
cottage by the Priory. Fifteen years be- 
fore she had been a trim, black-eyed maiden, 
the only daughter and heiress of old Antho- 
ny Richards, an eminent confectioner in 
Queen Street. There she had presided 
over turtle-soup and tartlets, ices and jellies, 
—in short, over the whole business of the 
counter, with much discretion, her mother 
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being dead, and Anthony keeping close to 
his territory—the oven. With admirable 
discretion had Miss Fanny Richards con- 
ducted the business of the shop ; smiling, 
civil, and attentive to every body, and yet 
contriving,—in spite of her gay and pleas- 
ant manner, the evident light-heartedness 
which danced in her sparkling eyes, and her 
airy steps, and her arch, yet innocent speech, 
a light-heartedness which charmed even the 
gravest,—to avoid any, the slighest approach 
to allurement or coquetry. The most prac- 
tised recruiting officer that ever lounged in 
a country town could not strike up a flirta- 
tion with Fanny Richards ; nor could the 
more genuine admiration of the raw boy 
just come from Eton and not yet gone to 
Oxford, extort the slenderest encouragement 
from the prudent and right-minded maiden. 
She returned their presents and laughed at 
their poetry, and had raised for herself such 
a reputation for civility and propriety, that 
when the French man-cook of a neighbour- 
ing nobleman, an artiste of the first water, 
made his proposals, and her good father, 
after a little John Bullish demur on the 
score of language and country, was won, 
imitating the example related of some of the 
old painters, to bestow on him his daughter’s 
hand, in reward of the consummate skill of 
his productions (a magnificent Pdté de Peri- 
gord is said to have been the chef d’euvre 
which gained the fair prize,) not a family in 
the town or neighbourhood but wished well 
to the young nymph of the counter, and re- 
solved to do every thing that their protec- 
tion and patronage could compass for her 
advantage and comfort. 

The excellent character fand excellent 
confectionary of the adroit and agreeable 
Frenchman completely justified Fanny’s 
choice ; and her fond father, from the hour 
that he chuckingly iced her wedding-cake, 
and changed his old, homely, black and 
white inscription of “ Anthony Richards, 
Pastry-cook,” which had whilom modestly 
surmounted the shop window, into a very 
grand and very illegible scroll, gold on a 
blue ground, in the old English character, 
(arabesque the bridegroom called it ; indeed, 
if it had been Arabic it could hardly have 
been more unintelligible,) of Anthony Rich- 
ards and Louis Duval, Pdtissiers et Restaur- 
ateurs, which required the contents of the 
aforesaid window to explain its meaning to 
English eyes,—from that triumphant hour 
to the time of his death, some three years 
afterwards, never once saw cause to repent 
that he had entrusted his daughter’s fortune 
and happiness to a foreigner. So complete- 
ly was his prejudice surmounted, that when 
a boy was born, and it was proposed to give 
him the name of his grandfather, the old 
man positively refused. “Let him be such 
another Louis Duval as you have been,” 
said he, “ and I shall be satisfied.” 





All prospered in Queen-street, and all 
deserved to prosper. From the noblemen 
and gentlemen at whose houses on days of 
high festival Louis Duval officiated as chef 
de cuisine, down to the urchins of the street, 
halfpenny customers, whose object it was 
to get most sweets for their money,—all 
agreed that the cookery and the cakery, the 
souffiés and the buns, were inimitable. 
Perhaps the ready and smiling civility, the 
free and genuine kindness, which looked 
out and weighed a penny-worth of sugar- 
plums with an attention as real and as good- 
natured as that with which an order was 
taken for a winter dessert, had something to 
do with this universal popularity. Be that 
as it may, all prospered, and all deserved to 
prosper, in Queen-street ; and, until the old 
man died, it would have been difficult, in 
the town or the country, to fix on a more 
united or a happier family. That event, by 
bringing an accession of property and power 
to Louis Duval, introduced into his mind a 
spirit of speculation, an ambition (if one 
may apply so grand a word to the projects 
of a confectioner) which became as fatal to 
his fortunes as it has often proved to those 
of greater men. He became weary of his 
paltry profits and his provincial success,— 
weary even of the want of competition,—for 
poor old Mrs. Thomas, the pastry-cook in 
the market-place, an inert and lumpish per- 
sonage of astounding dimensions, whose 
fame, such as it was, rested on huge plum- 
cakes almost as big round as herself, and 
little better than bread with a few currants 
interspered, wherewith, under the plea of 
wholesomeness, poor children were cram- 
med at school and at home, could never be 
regarded as his rival,—these motives, to- 
gether with the wish to try a wider field, 
and an unlucky suggestion from his old 
master the Earl, that he and his wife would 
be the very persons for a London hotel, in- 
duced him to call in his debts, dispose of his 
house and business in Queen-street, embark 
in a large concern in the West End, and 
leave B altogether. 

The result of this measure may be easily 
anticipated. Wholly unaccustomed to Lon- 
don, and to that very nice and difficult un- 
dertaking, a great hotel, and with a capital 
which, thongh considerable in itself, was 
yet inadequate to a speculation of such 
magnitude, poor Monsieur and Madame 
Duval (for they had assumed all the French- 
ifications possible on setting up in the great 
city) were tricked, and cheated, and laugh- 
ed at by her countrymen and by his, and in 
the course of four years were completely 
ruined; whilst he, who might always have 
procured a decent livelihood by going about 
to different houses as a professor of the culi- 
nary art, (for though Louis had lost every 
thing else, he had not, as he used to ob- 
serve, and it was a comfort to him, poor 
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fellow, lost his men. caught cold by 
overheating himself in cooking a great din- 
ner, fell into a consumption, and died; 
leaving his young wife and her little boy 
friendless and penniless in the wide world. 
Under these miserable circumstances 
poor Fanny naturally returned to her native 
town, under some expectation, perhaps, that 
the patrons and acquaintances of her father 
and her husband might re-establish her in 
her old business, for which, having been 
brought up in the trade, and having retained 
all the receipts which had made their shop 
so celebrated, she was peculiarly qualified. 
But, although surrounded by well wishers 
and persons ready to assist her to a certain 
small extent, Mrs. Duval soon found how 
difficult it is for any one, especially a 
woman, to obtain money without security 
and without any certainty of repayment. 
_ That she had failed once, was reason 
enough to render people fearful that she 
might fail again. Besides, her old rival, 
Mrs. Thomas, was also dead, and had been 
succeeded by a Quaker couple, so alert, so 
intelligent, so accurately and delicately 
clean in all their looks, and ways, and 
wares, that the very sight of their bright 
counter, and its simple but tempting cates, 
gave their customers an appetite. They 
were the fashion, too, unluckily. Nothing 
could go down for luncheon in any family 
of gentility but Mrs. Perry’s biscuits, and 
poor Mrs. Duval found her more various and 
richer confectionery comparatively disre- 
rded. The most that her friends could 
o for her was to place her in the Priory 
Cottage, whiere, besides carrying on a small 
trade with the few old customers who still 
adhered to herself and her tartlets, she 
could have the advantage of letting a small 
bedchamber and a pleasant little parlour to 
any lodger desirous of uniting good air, and 
a close vicinity to a large town, with a 
situation peculiarly secluded and romantic. 
The first occupant of Mrs. Duval’s pleas- 
ant apartments was a Catholic priest, an 
émigré, to whom they had a double recom- 
mendation in his hostess’s knowledge of 
the French language, of French habits, and 
French cookery, (she being, as he used to 
affirm, the only Englishwoman that ever 
made drinkable coffee,) and in the old asso- 
ciations of the precincts (“ piece of a clois- 
ter”) around which the venerable memorials 
of the ancient faith still lingered even in 
decay. He might have said, with Antonio, 
in one of the finest scenes ever conceived 
y a poet’s imagination, that in which the 
cho answers from the murdered woman’s 
grave,— 
“ T do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 
And, questionless, here in this open court 
Which now lies open to the injuries 
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Of stormy weather) some lie interred, 
Loved the church so well, and gave so largely to it, : 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday ; but all things have their end: 
Churches and cities (which have diseases like to 
men) 
Must have like death that we have.” 
Webster—Duchess of Malfy. 
If such were the inducements that first 
attracted M. l’Abbé de Villaret, he soon 
found others in the pleasiag manners and 
amiable temper of Mrs. Duval, whose cheer. 
fulness and kindness of heart had not aban- 
doned her in her change of fortune ; and in 
the attaching character of her charming lit- 
tle boy, who,—singularly tall of his age, and 
framed with the mixture of strength and 
delicacy, of pliancy and uprightness, which 
characterises the ideal forms of the Greek 
marbles, and the reality of the human figure 
amongst the aborigines of North America,* 
and a countenance dark, sallow, and colour- 
less, but sparkling with expression as the 
natives of the South of Europe, the eyes all 
laughter, the smile all intelligence,—was as 
unlike in mind as in person to the chubby, 
ruddy, noisy urchins by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Quick, gentle, docile, and grace- 
ful to a point of elegance rarely seen even 
amongst the most carefully-educated chil- 
dren, he might have been placed at court as 
the page of a fair young queen, and have 
been the plaything and pet of the maids of 
honour. The pet of M. l’Abbé he became 
almost as soon as he saw him, and to that 
pleasant distinction was speedily added the 
invaluable advantage of being his pupil. 
L’Abbé Villaret had been a cadet of one 
of the oldest families in France, destined to 
the church as the birthright of a younger 
son, but attached to his profession with a 
seriousness and earnestness not common 
amongst the gay noblesse of the ancien ré- 
gime, who two often assumed the petit collet 
as the badge of one sort of frivolity, just as 
their elder brothers wielded the sword, and 
served a campaign or two, by way of excuse 
for an idleness and dissipation of a different 
kind. This devotion had of course been 
greatly increased by the persecution of the 
church which distinguished the commence 
ment of the Revolution. The good Abbé 
had been marked as one of the earliest vic- 
tims, and had escaped, through the gratitude 
of an old servant, from the fate which swept 
off sisters, and brothers, and almost every 
individual, except himself, of a large and 
flourishing family. Penniless and solitary, 
he made his way to England, and found an 
asylum in the town of B——, at first assist- 
ed by the pittance ailowed by our govern- 
ment to those unfortunate foreigners, and 
subsequently supported by his own exertions 





* My readers will remember West’s exclama- 
tion on the first sight of the Apollo,—“ A young 
Mohawk Indian, by Heaven!” _ 
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as assistant to the priest of the Catholic Chap- 
el in B——, and as a teacher of the French 
language in the town and neighbourhood ; 
and so complete had been the ravages of the 
Revolution in his own family, and so entire- 
ly had he established himself in the esteem 
of his English friends, that when the short 
ace of Amiens restored so many of his 
rother émigrés to their native land, he re- 
fused to quit the country of his adoption, 
and remained the contented inhabitant of 
the Priory Cottage. 

The contented and most beloved inhabi- 
tant, not only of that small cottage, but of 
the town to which it belonged, was the good 
Abbé. Every body loved the kind and pla- 
cid old man, whose resignation was so real 
and so cheerful, who had such a talent for 
making the best of things, whose moral al- 
chemy could extract some good out of every 
evil, and who seemed only the more indul- 
gent to the faults and follies of others be- 
cause he had so little cause: to require in- 
dulgence for his own. One prejudice he 
had—a lurking predilection in favour of 
good blood and long descent ; the Duke de 
St. Simon himself would hardly have felt a 
stronger partiality for the Montmorencies or 
the Mortemars; and yet so well was this 
prejudice governed, so closely veiled from 
all offensive display, that not only la belle et 
bonne bourgeoise Madame Lane, as he used 
to call the excellent wife of that great radi- 
cal leader, but even le gros bourgeois son 
épour, desperate Whig as he was, were 
amongst the best friends and sincerest well- 
wishers of our courteous old Frenchman. 
He was their customer for the little meat 
that his economy and his appetite required, 
and they were his for as many French |es- 
sons as their rosy, laughing daughters could 
be coaxed into taking during the very short 
interval that elapsed between their respect- 
ively leaving school and getting married. 
How the Miss Lanes came to learn French 
atall,a piece of finery rather inconsistent 
with the substantial plainness of their gen- 
eral education, I could not comprehend, until 
I found that the daughters of Mrs. Green, the 
grocer, their opposite neighbour, between 
whom and dear Mrs. Lane there existed a 
little friendly rivalry, (for, good woman as 
she was, even Margaret Lane had some- 
thing of the ordinary frailties of human na- 
ture,) were stud ing French, music, dancing, 
drawing, and Ttafien ; and, although she 
quite disapproved of this hash of accomplish- 
ments, yet no woman in Christendom could 
bear to be so entirely outdone by her next 
neighbour ; besides, she doubtless calculat- 
ed that the little they were likely to know 
of the language would be too soon forgotten 
to do them any harm; that they would set- 
tle into sober tradesmen’s wives, content “ to 
scold their maidens in their mother tongue ;” 
and that the only permanent consequence 
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would be, the giving her the power to be of 
some slight service to the good émigré. So 
the Miss Lanes learned French ; and Mrs. 
Lane, who was one of poor Mrs. Duval’s 
best friends and most constant customers, 
borrowed all her choicest receipts to com- 
pound for the Abbé his favourite dishes, and 
contrived to fix the lessons at such an hour 
as should authorize her offering the refresh- 
ment which she had so carefully prepared. 
Bijou, too, the Abbé’s pet dog, a beautiful 
little curly spaniel of —_ sagacity and 
fidelity, always found a dinner ready for him 
at Mrs. Lane’s, and Louis Duval, his mas- 
ter’s other pet, was at least equally wel- 
come; so that the whole trio were soon at 
home at Mrs. Lane’s. And although Ste- 
phen held in abomination ail foreigners, and 
thought it eminently patriotic and natural to 
hate the French and their ways, never had 
tasted coffee or taken a pinch of snuff in his 
days ; and although the Abbé, on his part, 
abhorred smoking, and beer, and punch, and 
loud talking, and all the John Bullisms 
whereof Stephen was compounded ; although 
Mr. Lane would have held himself guilty of 
asin had he known the French for “ how 
dy’e do?” and the Abbé, teacher of lan- 
guages though he were, had marvellously 
contrived to learn no more English than just 
served him to make out his pupils’ transla- 
tions (perhaps the constant reading of those 
incomparable compositions might be the 
reason why the real spoken idiomatic tongue 
was still unintelligible to him); yet they did 
contrive, in spite of their mutual prejudices 
and their deficient means of communication, 
to be on as friendly and as cordial terms as 
any two men in B——; and, considering 
that the Frenchman was a decided aristo- 
crat and the Englishman a violent democrat, 
and that each knew the other’s politics, that 
is saying much. 

But from the castle to the cottage, from 
the nobleman whose children he taught 
down to the farmer’s wife who furnished him 
with eggs and butter, the venerable Abbé 
was an universal favourite. There was 
something in his very appearance, his small, 
neat person, a little bent, more by sorrow 
than age—his thin, white hair—his mild, in- 
telligent countenance, with a sweet, placid 
smile that spoke more of courtesy than of 
gaiety—his quiet manner, his gentle voice, 
and even the broken English, that reminded 
one that he was a sojourner in a strange 
land, that awakened a mingled emotion of 
respect and of pity. His dress, too, always 
neat, yet never seeming new, contributed to 
the air of decayed gentility that hung about 
him; and the beautiful little dog who was 
his constant attendant, and the graceful boy 
who so frequently accompanied him, formed 
an interesting group on the high roads which 
he frequented; for the good Abbé was so 
much in request as a teacher, and the amount 
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of his earnings was so considerable, that he 
might have passed for well-to-do in the 
world, had not his charity to his poorer 
countrymen, and his liberality to Louis and 
to Mrs. Duval, been such as to keep him 
constantly poor. 

Amongst his pupils, and the friends of his 
pupils, his urbanity and kindness could not 
fail to make him popular; whilst his gentle- 
ness and patience with the stupid, and his 
fine taste and power of inspiring emulation 
amongst the cleverer children, rendered 
him a very valuable master. Besides his 
large connexion in B-——, he attended, as 
we have intimated, several families in the 
neighbourhood, and one or two schools in 
the smaller towns, at eight or ten miles’ dis- 
tance ; and the light and active old man was 
accustomed to walk to these lessons with 
little Bijou for his companion, even in the 
depth of winter, depending, it may be, on an 
occasional cast for himself and his dog in 
the gig of some good-natured traveller, or 
the cart of some stout dame returning from 
the market-town, (for it is a characteristic of 
our county that we abound in female drivers 
—almost all our country wives are capital 
whips,) who thought themselves well repaid 
for their civility by a pinch of rappee in the 
one case, or a “Tank you, Madame!” 
“ Moche obligé, Sar!” on the other. 

Nobody minded a winter’s walk less than 
M. l’Abbé; and as for Bijou, he delighted in 
it, and would dance and whisk about, jump 
round his master’s feet, and bark for very 
joy, whenever he saw the hat brushing, and 
the great coat putting on, and the gloves 
taken out of their drawer in preparation for a 
sortie, especially in snowy weather—for Bi- 
jou loved a frisk in the snow, and Louis liked 
it no less. But there was one person who 
never liked these cold and distant rambles, 
and that personage was Mrs. Duval ; and on 
one dreary morning in January especially 
she opposed them by main and by might. 
She had had bad dreams, too, and Mrs. Du- 
val was the least in the world superstitious, 
and “she was sure that no good could come 
of taking such a walk as that to W » full 
a dozen miles, on such a day—nobody could 
be so unreasonable as to expect M. l’Abbé 
in such weather; and as for Miss Smith’s 
school, Miss Smith’s school might wait!” 

M. |’ Abbé reasoned with her in vain. 
“Your dreams—bah!—I must go, my dear 
little woman. All Miss Smith’s pupils are 
come back from the holidays, and they want 
their lessons, and they have brought the 
money to pay me, and I want the money to 
pay you, and I will bring you a pink ribbon 
as bright as your cheeks, and Louis——” 

‘** Oh, pray let me go with you, M. l’Abbé,” 
interrupted Louis. 

“ And Louis shall stay with you,” pursued 
M. Abbé. “ You must not go, my dear 
boy; stay with your mother; always be a 
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good son to — good mother, and I will 
bring youa book. I will bring you a new 
Horace, since you get on so well with your 
Latin. God bless you, my dear boy! Come 
Bijou! ” and M. |’Abbé was setting off.’ 

“At least stay all night!” interposed 

Mrs. Duval ; “ don’t come home in the dark, 
ra 1» 
me Bah!” replied the Abbé, laughing. 

“ And with money, too! and so many bad 
people about! and sucha dream as I have 
had!” again exclaimed Madame Duval, 
“T thought that two wolves——” 

“Your dream! bah!” ejaculated the Ab- 
bé. “I shall bring you a pink ribbon, and 
be home by ten;” and with these words he 
and Bijou departed. 

Ten o’clock came—a cold, frosty night, 
not moonlight, but starlight, and with so 
much snow upon the ground that the beaten 
pathway on the high road to W—— might 
be easily traced. Mrs. Duval, who had been 
fidgetty all through the day, became more 
so as the evening advanced, particularly as 
Louis importuned her vehemently to let him 
go and meet their dear lodger. 

“You go! No, indeed!” replied Madame 
Duval. “At this time of night, and after 
my dream! It’s quite bad enough to have M. 
Abbé wandering about the high roads, and 
money with him, and so many bad people 
stirring. Isaw one great, tall, dangerous- 
looking fellow at the door this morning, who 
seemed as if he had been listening when he 
talked of bringing money home: I should 
not wonder if he broke into the house—and 
my dream, too! Stay where you are, Louis. 
I won’t hear of your going.” 

And the poor boy, who had been taking 
down his furred cap to go, looked at his mo- 
ther’s anxious face, and stayed. 

The hours wore away,—eleven o’clock 
struck, and twelve,—and still there were no 
tidings of the Abbé. Mrs. Duval began to 
comfort herself that he must have stayed to 
sleep at W——-; that the Miss Smiths, 
whom she knew to be kind women, had in- 
sisted on his sleeping at their house ; and 
she was preparing to go to bed in that per- 
suasion, when a violent scratching and 
whining was heard at the door, and on Louis 
running to open it, little Bijou rushed in, 
covered with dirt, and without his master. 

Oh, my dream!” exclaimed Mrs. Duval. 
“Lonis, I thought that two wolves——” 

“ Mother,” interrupted the boy, “ see how 
Bijou is jumping upon me, and then running 
to the door, as if to entice me to follow him. 
I must go.” 

“Oh Louis! remember !”—again scream- 
ed his mother—* Remember the great fel- 
low who was listening this morning!” 

“You forget, dear mother, that we all 
spoke in French, and that he could not have 
understood a word,” returned Louis. 

“But my dream!” persisted Mrs. Duval. 
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“ My dreams always come true. Remember 

the pot I dreamt of your finding in the 

ruins, and which, upon digging for, you did 
d ” 


“Which you dreamt was a pot of gold, 
and which turned out to be a broken paint- 
pot,” replied Louis impatiently. “ Mother,” 
added he, “I am sorry to disobey you, but 
look how this poor dog is dragging me to 
the door; and look! look! there is blood 
upon his coat! Perhaps his master has fallen 
and hurt himself, and even my slight help 
may be of use. I must go, and I will.” 

And following the word with the deed, 
Louis obeyed the almost speaking action of 
the little dog, and ran quickly out of the 
house, on the road to W——. His mother, 
after an instant of vague panic, recovered 
herself enough to alarm the neighbours, and 
send more efficient help than a lad of eleven 
years old to assist in the search. 

With a beating heart the brave and affec- 
tionate boy followed the dog, who led with 
arapid pace and an occasional low moan 
along the high road to W——. The night 
had become milder, the clouds were driving 
along the sky, and a small, sleety rain fell 
by gusts; all, in short, bespoke an approach- 
ing thaw, although the ground continued 
covered with snow, which cast acold, dreary 
light on every object. For nearly three 
miles Louis and Bijou pursued their way 
alone. Atthe end of that time, they were 
arrested by shouts and lanthorns advancing 
rapidly from the town, and the poor lad re- 
cognised the men whom his mother had sent 
to his assistance. 

“Any news of the poor French gentle- 
man, master?” inquired John Gleve, the 
shoemaker, as he came up, almost breathless 
with haste. “It’s lucky that I and Martin 
had two pair of boots to finish, and had not 
left our work; for poor Mrs. Duval there is 
half crazy with her fears for him and her 
dread about you. How could thou think of 
running off alone? What good could a lad 
like thee do, frightening his poor mother ?— 
And yet one likes un for’t,” added John, 
softening as he proceeded in his harangue ; 
“one likes un for't mainly. But look at the 
dog!” pursued he, interrupting himself; 
“look at the dog, how he’s snuffing and 
shuffling about in thesnow! And hark how 
he whines and barks, questing like! And 
see what trampling there’s been here, and 
how the snow on the side of the path is 
trodden about !” 

“Hold down the lanthorn!” exclaimed 
Louis. “Give me the light, I beseech you. 
Look here! this is blood—his blood!” sob- 
bed the affectionate boy ; and, guided partly 
by that awful indication, partly by the dis- 
turbed snow, and partly by the dog, who, 
trembling in every limb, and keeping up a 
low moan, still pursued the track, they clam- 
bered over a gate into a field by the road- 
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side; and in a ditch, at a little distance, 
found what all expected to find—the lifeless 
body of the Abbé. 

He had been dead apparently for some 
hours ; for the corpse was cold, and the blood 
had stiffened on two wounds in his body. 
His pockets had been rifled of his purse and 
his pocket-book, both of which were found, 
with what money might have been in them 
taken out, cast into the hedge at a small dis- 
tance, together with a sword with a broken 
hilt, with which the awful deed had been 
committed. Nothing else had been taken 
from the poor old man. His handkerchief 
and snuff-box were still in his pocket, to- 
gether with three yards of rose-coloured 
ribbon, neatly wrapped in paper, and a small 
edition of Horace, with the leaves uncut. 
It may be imagined with what feelings Mrs. 
Duval and Louis looked at these tokens of 
recollection. Her grief found in tears the 
comfortable relief which Heaven has ordain- 
ed for woman’s sorrow; but Louis could 
not cry—the consolatlon was denied him. 
A fierce spirit of revenge had taken posses- 
sion of the hitherto gentle and placid boy: 
to discover and bring to justice the murder- 
er, and to fondle and cherish poor Bijou 
(who was with difficulty coaxed into taking 
food, and lay perpetually at the door of the 
room which contained his old master’s body,) 
seemed to be the only objects for which 
Louis lived. 

The wish to discover the murderer was 
general throughout the neighbourhood where 
the good, the pious, the venerable old man, 
—harmless and inoffensive in word and 
deed, just, and kind, and charitable,—had 
been so truly beloved and respected. Large 
rewards were offered by the Catholic gen- 
try, and every exertion was made by the 
local police, and the magistracy of the town 
and county, to accomplish this great object. 
John Gleve had accurately measured the 
shoe-marks to and from the ditch where the 
body was found; but farther than the gate 
of the field they had not thought to trace 
the foot-marks; and a thaw having come 
on, all signs had disappeared before the 
morning. It had been ascertained that the 
Miss Smniths had paid him, besides some odd 
money, in two 10l. notes of the W—— bank, 
the numbers of which were known; but of 
them no tidings could be procured. He had ~ 
left their house, on his return, about six 
o’clock in the evening, and had been seen 
to pass through a turnpike-gate, midway be- 
tween the two towns, about eight, when, 
with his usual courtesy, he bade a cheerful 
good night to the gate-keeper; and this was 
the last that had been heard of him. No 
suspicious person had been observed in the 
neighbourhood ; the most sagacious and ex- 
perienced officers were completely at fault ; 
and the coroner’s inquest was obliged to 
find the vague and unsatisfactory verdict of 
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“Found murdered, by some person or per- 
sons unknown.” 

Many loose people, such as beggars and 
vagrants, and wandering packmen, were, 
however, apprehended, and obliged to give 
an account of themselves; and on one of 
these, a rag-man, called James Wilson, 
something like suspicion was at last fixed. 
The sword with which the murder was com- 
mitted, an old regimental sword, with the 
mark and number of the regiment ground 
out, had, as I have said before, a broken 
hilt ; and round this hilt was wound a long 
strip of printed calico, of a very remarkable 
pattern, which a grocer’s wife in B——, at- 
tracted by the strange curiosity with which 
vulgar persons pursue such sights to go and 
look at it as it lay exposed for recognition 
on a table in the Town Hall, remembered to 
have seen in the shape of a gown on the 
back of a girl who had lived with her a 
twelvemonth before ; and the girl, on being 
sought out in a neighbouring village, depos- 
ed readily to having sold the gown, several 
weeks back, to the rag-man in question. 
The measure of the shoes also fitted; but 
they unluckily were of a most common 
shape andsize. Wilson brought a man from 
the paper-mill to prove that the entire gown 
in question had been carried there by him, 
with other , about a month before, and 
other witnesses, who made out a complete 
alibi on the night in question; so that the 
magistrates, although strongly prejudiced 
against him, from countenanoe and manner, 
—the down look and the daring audacity 
with which nature, or rather evil habit, often 
stainps the ruffian,—were, after several ex- 
aminations, on the point of discharging him, 
when young Louis, who had attended the 
whole inquiry with an intensity of interest 
which, boy as he was, had won for him the 
privilege of being admitted even to the pri- 
vate examinations of the magistrates, and 
whose ill opinion of Wilson had increased 
por hour, he himself hardly knew why, 
suddenly exclaimed, “Stop until I bring a 
witness !” and darted out of the room. 

During the interval of his absence,—for 
such was the power of the boy’s intense 
feeling and evident intelligence, that the 
magistrates did stop for him,—one of the 
police officers happened to observe how 
tightly the prisoner grasped his hat. “Is 
it mere anger?” thought he within himself ; 
“ or is it agitation ? or can they have been 
such fools as not to search the lining ?”——— 
“ Let me look at that hat of yours, Wilson,” 
said he aloud. 

“Tt hes been searched,” replied Wilson, 
still holding it. “ What do you want with 
the hat ?” 

“ T want to see the lining.” 

“ There is no lining,” replied the prisoner, 
grasping it still tighter. 

“ Let me look at it, nevertheless. Take 
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it from him,” rejoined the officer. “ Ah, ha! 
here is a little ragged bit of lining, though 
sticking pretty fast too ; for as loose and as 
careless as it looks,—a fine, cunning hiding- 
place! Give me a knife—a penknife” 
said the myrmidon of justice, retiring with 
his knife and the hat to the window, follow- 
ed by the eager looks of the prisoner, whose 
attention, however, was immediately called 
to a nearer danger, by the return of Louis, 
with little Bijou in his arms. The poor dog 
flew at him instantly, barking, growling, 
quivering, almost shrieking with anger, bit 
his heels and his legs, and was with difficul- 
ty dragged from him, so strong had passion 
made the faithful creature. 

“Look!” said Louis. “I brought him 
from his master’s grave to bear witness 
against his murderer. Look !” 

“ Their worships will hardly commit me 
on the evidence of a dog,” observed Wilson, 
recovering himself. 

“ But look here,” rejoined the police-ofii- 
cer, producing two dirty bits of paper, most 
curiously folded, from: the old hat. “ Here 
are the two W—— notes—the 10/. notes— 
signed David Williams, Nos. 1025 and 662. 
You and the little dog are right, my good 
boy: this is the murderer, sure enough. 
There can be no doubt about committing 
him now.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that James 
Wilson was committed, or that proof upon 
proof poured in to confirm his guilt and dis- 
credit his witnesses. He died confessing 
the murder ; and Bijou and Louis, somewhat 
appeased by having brought the criminal to 
justice, found comfort in their mutual affec- 
tion, and in a tender recollection of their 
dear old friend and master. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Recent Deaths—National Gallery ; Hortolan 
Amendments, &¢.—Return of Masquerades— 
Contest of Prejudices— Progress of Somnambu- 
lism—Lithographie Art. 


Recent Deatus.—In our Commentary 
this month we are something like the audi- 
ences at Yate’s Theatre, “ rather squeezed 
for room.” In such a case the annotator of 
events should contrive to accommodate him- 
self to the prescribed space for his remarks, 
by making them as broad as they are long: 
and yet, strange to say, except in some 
affairs of a political nature, nothing seems to 
have transpired since we last met the pub- 
lic to afford a fond for mirthful observations. 
On the contrary, it has been a month o 
deaths and sorrow—deaths, too, of persons 
well known to the world, and more or less 
regretted in different circles as more or less 
known to them. The humane and pugna- 
cious Dick Martin is gone to his account. 








So is the once famous Colonel Gwillim 
Lloyd Wardle. The Lord Chancellor’s 
brother, Mr. Brigstock, and Mr. Fenton, 
have made three new vacancies in the House 
of Commons. The death of Lord Grenville 
has vacated the auditorship of the Exche- 
quer, which has been bestowed upon Lord 
Auckland; and of the chancellorship of 
the University of Oxford, which the accla- 
mation of that learned body has bestowed 
upon the Duke of Wellington. Lady Lynd- 
hurst, too, has been added to the list of the 
deceased. 





Natrona Gatiery ; Hortotan AMEND- 
ments, &c.—The metropolitan eye-sore is 
in rapid progress ; and we suppose additional 
hands will be employed upon the work ; 
since, by a strange perversion of terms, the 
foundations of the Conservative Club in Pall 
Mall have undermined those of the Angers- 
tein House, which has served as a tempora- 

“ National Gallery ” for the last few years. 

ne cannot but grieve to think how surely 
and how sadly we are destined to have St. 
Martin’s Church re-interred amongst the 
surrounding houses ; but we suppose, as in 
all other grievous calamities, we must grin 
and bear it.—The commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have been obliged to take the 
semi-circular garden at the end of Portland- 
36 into their own keeping ; it has been 

itherto open to the public, and the conse- 
quence has been that scenes of unbearable 
impropriety and indecency have occurred 
within its mazes. For the future the ad- 
mission will be more select, and the domain 
will be watched by green-coated keepers, 
such as superintend Kensington Gardens 
and other places of gratuitous resort. Al- 
though it appears that the enlightened pub- 
lic cannot be trusted without looking after, 
we suppose by-and-by we shall hear of the 
shameful tyranny of excluding the Propte, 
or of controlling their amusements. 





Return or Masquerapes.—We are 
glad, for the sake of variety, that masque- 
rades are likely to be again fashionable. 
Those who have seen no masquerade but a 
public one, and have turned with disgust 
and loathing from its yells and filthinesses, 
can have no conception of the fun and 
agreeableness of private ones. Those who 
remember Mrs. Orby Hunter’s, Mrs. Beau- 
mont’s, Lady Warburton’s, Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s, Lady Hort’s, and half-a-dozen similar 
entertainments, will remember how gay and 
how delightful they were. The Duchess 
of Bedford has set the example recently at 
Woburn Abbey, and we expect to find it 
followed early in the London season. 





Contest or Presupices.—This is the 
age of science and research. Societies, 
~— and literary, have multiplied in an 
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extraordinary degree. What the advan- 
tages likely to be derived from them may be 
is yet to be seen. The Royal Society was 
at one time thought to contain all the requi- 
site elements of utility and advantage to the 
country: to that succeeded the Society of 
Arts,—then the Society of Antiquaries,— 
and then the town seemed fully stocked. 
But now we have a Geological Society,—a 
Horticultural Society—a Zoological Society 
—an Asiatic Society—a Society of Litera- 
ture—a Linnean Society—a Geographical 
Society, and a half-a-dozen others, for all 
we know. 

That these learned bodies assemble, and 
seat themselves round spacious rooms, and 
listen to the oration, or rather lecture, of the 
chairman, we learn with pleasure, and ex- 
pection of some great resu!ts, and laugh to 
scorn the ridicule which Foote, some sixty 
or seventy years ago, cast upon the first of 
these combinations just at the time of its 
establishment. But it is impossible not to 
observe upon the sovereign contempt which 
the devoted members of any one of these 
institutions feel for the exertions of those of 
another. 

The zoologist descants, after dinner, up- 
on the bones of a mammoth dug up some- 
where in Africa. “Who cares for mam- 
moths ?” says he of the Geological. “What 
was the character of the soil in which the 
thing was found?” The zoologist, blind to 
everything but his mammoth, had never 
thought of marking down the strata in which 
the relic was embedded, and cannot answer. 
“Who cares for strata?” cries the third, a 
member of the geographical corps: “can 
you tell us exactly the spot where the re- 
mains were discovered?” ‘“ Not to a nice- 
ty, because—” says the zoologist ;—but, be- 
fore he gets his apology half out, the geo- 
graphical fellow has turned away with dis- 
gust, and exclaimed to his Linnean friend, 
“What an ass not to know precisely the 
latitude and longitude of the spot where the 
thing was found!” “I wonder,” says the 
Linnean, “if he could describe the nature 
or character of the trees or plants near the 
place.” The Asiatic man takes up a book 
and reads during the discussion, having said 
to himself, “What the deuce signifies any 
thing that happens in Africa ?” He is join- 
ed in his denunciation, on different ground, 
by the member of the Society of Arts; who 
says, that they gave the gold Ceres medal, 
fifteen years before, to Miss Timberlake, 
of Highbury place, fora pasteboard model of 
a mammoth, (from fancy,) which was irfi- 
nitely more interesting to htm than all the real 
mammoths (if there ever were any) in the 
world. “If it had been amummy,” sighs an 
experienced unroller, “it would have been 
something to talk about!” “That is to 
say,” cries he of the Royal Society, “if it 
had contained any interesting hieroglyphics 
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in its folds.” “Or any coins in its case,” 
cries the antiquary. “Or any bulbous roots 
in its body,” exclaims the horticulturist. 

Nevertheless, the mammoth-finder des- 
cants upon every bone and bump of his fa- 
vourite animal, until he has scraped him 
dry: when the geologist seizes his opportu- 
nity, discusses at length the interesting ap- 
pearance of some wretched old hill in Cum- 
berland or Westmoreland; and describes, 
with an energy and interest wholly at va- 
riance with the feelings and tastes of all his 
hearers, the entire composition of his favour- 
ite mountains: and so they go on, and pass 
what they call satisfactory evenings, which 
are chiefly enlivened by the flat contradic- 
tions which all the worthy persons in com- 
pany give each other, and the suppressed 
laughter with which the learned on one sub- 
ject “pooh, pooh” down the proficients in 
another art or science. 

In their separate classes they are all ad- 
mirable in their way; the men of “one 
idea,” then “find variety in one,” and are 
happy ; but when they are mixed indiscrim- 
inately, each man believes not only that his 
talents are brighter, and his knowledge 
more profound, than those of his neighbour, 
but that his “one idea,” that is to say the 
science to which he himself is devoted, is 
the only one worth attending to. Of the ar- 
cana of very learned bodies, Mr. Haslewood 
has, to be sure, left some curious records. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to expose the 
Free-masonry of such a knot; but it is real- 
ly lamentable to think, that men who claim- 
ed an exclusive power of superiority, as they 
did, should have indulged in absurdities fit- 
ted, perhaps, for the Beef-steak Club or the 
worshipful fraternity of Odd Fellows, but 
certainly inconsistent with the object which 
they professed to have in view. 


Procress oF SomnaMBuLIsM.—One of 
the most striking cases of Somnambulism 
we ever met with, has recently been pub- 
lished in the ordinary police reports ; so 
striking, that if it had appeared through aay 
other medium, and without the corroborative 
testimony of medical and other men, to 
whom the truth of the statement was known, 
one would really have thought it a pleasant 
bit of fiction. A man of the name of Green 
charged one Mary Spencer, “a well-look- 
ing young woman,” according to the report- 
er, for stealing a bundle from his arm, on 
which he was carrying it, at ten o’clock at 
night, through the Borough of Southwark, 
the complainant declaring himself utterly 
ignorant of all the circumstances. 

Upon this admission, Alderman Thorpe 
very naturally inquired of Mr. Green if he 
were drunk. “No, Sir,” says Green, “ in- 
deed I was not, but I was fast asleep.” 
This was enough even to startle an Alder- 
man: to walk in one’s sleep in noisy crowd- 
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ed streets, was carrying the joke a little too 
far; but, as we have already said, the state. 
ment was substantiated by acting inspector 
M’Craw, who knew the complainant, and 
knew that this wandering was constitutional, 
A gentleman present also vouched for the 
truth of this statement, and added, that the 
man (who is a plasterer by trade) frequently 
fell asleep while working on the scaffold, 
but continued working as if he were awake; 
and, in that state, would answer questions 
a apr and rationally, and had never met 
with any accident or injury. 

If this—and we cannot doubt it—be true, 
if it were not for the name of the thing, we 
might sleep all day and nobody be the 
wiser, Rothschild might negociate a loan in 
his night-cap; Lord Althorp raise the ways 
and means in a doze; and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford prescribe for his patients without de- 
priving himself of his natural rest. 


There have occurred during the month 
two cases of outrages committed by the 
masters of haberdashery shops, aided and 
abetted by their molly-coddling myrmidons, 
in the shape of shopmen, which ought to be 
recorded, not only to caution people against 
similar atrocities, but to make the public 
acquainted with the names of the people 
who have been convicted of such disgrace- 
ful conduct. 

The first affair happened in the shop of 
John Simpson, in Bishopsgate-street, where 
a Mr. Timothy applied to purchase a frock 
marked in the window at 5s. 11d. and was 
refused, in the most insolent manner. The 
man in the shop to whom he addressed him- 
self called him a d——d Jew; adding, that if 
he wanted such a frock as that he must pay 
7s. 6d. for it; not content, however, with 
using this foul language, the fellow proceed- 
to blows—nine or ten of the shopmen fell 
upon Mr. Timothy, knocked him down, and 
beat him while down; from this rascally 
assault he was rescued by the spectators, 
but not until he had received a severe beat- 
ing, and had lost his hat, and three half- 
crowns out of his pocket. 

In order to obtain further information 
upon the matter, the Lord Mayor despatch- 
ed one of the marshalmen to the house, 
who, on his return, stated that he had been 
called a d-——d rascal, and ordered by one 
of the shopmen to get out of the shop. 

All the parties concerned in this outrage 
were held to bail ; but coarse and shameful 
as is its character, it falls very far short of 
another assault, perpetrated by another set 
of fellows upon the person of a lady of high 
character and most respectable connexions, 
residing at Clapham Rise. i 

This infamous proceeding took place in 
the shop of a man named Vince, a linen- 
draper at Stockwell, and is described by 
Miss Newman, the victim of the shameless 
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violence of the man and his assistants, in 
the following manner :— 

On Thursday, the 9th, Miss Newman 
went into the shop and desired Collier the 
shopman to show her some lawn similar to 
some she had seen there a few days before, 
but for which he asked a different price. 
Upon Miss Newman’s mentioning the fact, 
the man said, “ What do you mean by that ?” 
Miss Newman repeated the observation ; 
and not particularly pleased with the man’s 
manner quitted the shop, it being then near- 
ly dusk. She had not proceeded far when 
Collier, the shopman, came up to her, and, 
tapping her on the shoulder, told her that 
they had lost a piece of handkerchief; to 
which the lady replied, “Upon my honour 
I have not taken it.” Nevertheless, Collier 
said she must come back, and took her b 
the arm tocompel her todo so. On their 
way back they met Vince, the master of the 
shop, and a man named Skinner, who joined 
them and repeated the history of the loss. 
When Miss Newman arrived at the shop 
she was shown into a room, where, in addi- 
tion to Vince and the others, she found a 
policeman and two women. Vince then 
said to the lady, “ You must strip.” This 
Miss Newman refused, but offered her cloak 
and muff for examination, but Vince per- 
sisted in the determination that Miss New- 
man should strip. She was accordingly 
taken up stairs, where Vince’s wife, or 
daughter, and a servant, actually stripped 
her of every article of clothing, except one 
garment, which they minutely inspected, 
unlaced her stays, and searched her pockets ; 
and when they permitted her to dress, ob- 
served, “That, after all, she might have 
dropped the article;” the fellow Vince 
having previously told her, that “if she had 
not accused him of charging two prices, he 
should not have had her searched.” 

These defendants, like the others, were all 
held to bail to answer the charge at the 
Sessions ; but Miss Newman, who is in ex- 
tremely delicate health, and was obliged to 
be carried from the office to her brother’s 
carriage, did not feel equal to appearing as 
prosecutrix, and the. Magistrates, much 

inst their inclination, were compelled to 
change their decision and fine the three 
men five pounds each; the women, insolent 
and indelicate as they were, having been 
forgiven at Miss Newman’s earnest request. 

The newspapers have most properly com- 
mented upon these two affairs, and one or 
two of them have expressed a hope that the 
conduct of Mr. Simpson of Bishopsgate- 
street, and Mr. Vince of Stockwell, will in- 
duce ladies, when they require articles of 
female dress, to deal with females, who can 
ms much more correctly and delicately sell 
them. 


The long-expected death of the venera- 





ble Lord Grenville hastaken place. A brief 
memoir of his Lordship appears in another 
department of our present number. The 
event, besides vacating the Auditorship of 
the Exchequer (since conferred on Lord 
Auckland, Master of the Mint, President of 
the Board of Trade, and Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital) also caused a vacanc 
in the high and important office of Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford, which his 
Lordship had held ever since the year 1810. 

Several eminent noblemen were mention- 
ed as his Lorpship’s probable successor, 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Talbot among the 
number; but none appeared likely to be 
unanimously elected, except the Duke of 
Wellington, upon whom a deputation from 
the University waited, in order to request his 
Grace to permit himself to be put in nomi- 
nation. The Duke begged thankfully and 
respectively to decline the honour, upon the 
ground that Sir Robert Peel, who had been 
their representative in Parliament, and who 
was not only a member of the University 
(which his Grace is not) but had most emi- 
nentiy distinguished himself by his classical 
attainments, and by his warm attachment 
to the interests of the learned body which 
he once represented. It was, however, in 
vain that his Grace endeavoured to transfer 
the call, and he eventually consented to be 
nominated. Inthe mean time a deputation 
from a meeting held at Merton had proceed- 
ed to Sir Robert Peel, who firmly and decid- 
edly declined the honour. Indeed it is 
questionable whether, as a commoner, he 
would have been, strictly speaking, eligible 
to the office, which is supposed to imply an 
advocacy of the interests of the University 
in the House of Lords, while the two rep- 
resentatives watch over them in the House 
of Commons. The election took place on 
Wednesday, when the Duke of Wellington 
was chosen unanimously. The installation 
will take place in June or July. 


Whether the wind will have changed be- 
fore we goto press of course we cannot say ; 
but from the middle of November up to the 
present hour it has unvaryingly remained at 
south-west; the consequence of which is, 
that, at the time we write this, upwards of 
one thousand sail of vessels are wind-bound 
in the various ports along the coast. The 
delay has been ruinous, not only to the 
owners in the way of demurrage, but to 
the passengers, many of whom have been 
already twice as long at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth as they ought to have been coftie 
pleting their passages to their different 
places of destination. They say, “it isjam 
ill wind that blows nobody good.” The 
truth of this saying is exemplified by. the 
fact, that in all the sea-ports the pawn-brak- 
ers have reaped a heavy harvest of watches; 
and trinkets of various sorts, which the un+ 
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fortunate detenus have been obliged to dis- 
pose of in order to subsist during their de- 
lay. One case is very curious: the Dart, 
bound to Madeira, sailed in company with 
four other vessels, which touched at Ports- 
mouth, which she did not; she has made 
her voyage, landed her cargo, reloaded, and 
returned from Madeira to Portsmouth, find- 
ing, on her arrival, all her former compan- 
ions still at anchor at Spithead. 

While these winds are damaging trade 
and commerce, the mildness of the season 
is threatening our harvest. All the spring 
flowers are in bloom, hawthorn, fresh and 
sweet as in May, polyanthuses, crocuses, 
snowdrops, and violets spangle the ground ; 
and the wheat, which it has been found 
necessary to “feed off,” in the absence of 
frost, is threatened, in various places, with 
the slug. A bad harvest this year would 
be a much more serious evil than the politi- 
cal economists think : however, we will not 
anticipate gloomily. 


The divorced Lady Ellenborough is again 
married to a member of the corps diplo- 
ique at Munich, at which court she has 
been favourably received. Miss Kemble, it 
seems, is not yet married. A statement 
that letters had been received in London 
from her, with her signature as Mrs. Butler, 
was communicated to the “Chronicle” by 
somebody who “happened to know the 
fact ;” but it was, nevertheless, erroneous. 
Mr. Barham is married to Lady Katherine 
Grimston, one of the beautiful daughters of 
the Earl and Countess of Verulam; and 
Colonel Sir Henry Cooke is to be married, 
on the 13th, to Miss Harriet Raikes. The 
Marquis of Hastings has had his son 
christened by the curious names of Panlyn 
Reginald Serlo. He is Earl of Rawdon 
and Moira, and heir to the titles and estates 
of three noble families ;—to the marquisate 
of Hastings, from his father; to the earldom 
of Loudon, from his grandmother; and to 
the most ancient of all, the barony of Grey 
de Ruthven, from his mother. 

We still have to lament the absence of a 
very large portion of the aristocracy from 
England, and apprehend even more exporta- 
tions before the meeting of Parliament, or 
rather before the political campaign actually 
begins. 


The very important and protracted court- 
martial upon Captain Wathen, on charges 


preferred against him by his commanding 
officer, Lord Brudenell, has terminated, and 
the finding and sentence will, in all proba- 
bility, be promulgated before we go to 
wren The general impression is, that an 

onourable acquittal will be the result; and 
we believe that impression is derived purely 
from the evidence which has been adduced 
during the arduous investigation of the 
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charges. The newspapers represent the 
noble prosecutor as being much agitated 
and depressed at the course which the pro. 
ceedings took; and little doubt can be 
entertained that the gallant officer who has 
been subjected to the painful ordeal, will 
come from it, with the fame and reputation 
he had previously so deservedly acquired, 
unsullied and untarnished. The Court were 
not more than half an hour deciding the 
case—a p/omptness and unanimity which of 
themselves afford us every reason to be 
confident of the result. 


It is impossible not to laugh outright at 
the easy credulity with which the public, 
newspapers and all, have swallowed that 
most palpable trick called the “ Napoleon 
Match,” at the gambling-rooms in St. 
James’s-street. Editors who have devoted 
their columns to the denunciations of all 
such establishments,—writers who have 
strained every nerve to warn the innocent 
and proclaim the guilty frequenters of such 
places,—are found deliberately giving the 
details of this bubble, got up for no other 
purpose than to begin the evening. The 
pretended match lasts one hour. One man, 
known to be a partner in the concern, plays 
for England ; but, as there is nobody actu- 
ally representing the French salon to play 
against him, one of his confederates, or 
brothers, perhaps, dressed up in a mask, 
represents the Gallic gaming-house ;—this 
very bit of absurdity might surely serve to 
explode the whole affair. Why should a 
Paris gambler, where gaming is not only 
tolerated, but sanctioned and regulated by 
the law, why should he wear a mask in a 
place where not one person in a hundred 
would know him, and if that one did recog- 
nise him he would only find a French 
“Leg,” and the Englishman sit and play 
against him with his face bare. It seems 
that the unhappy members of the real Athe- 
neum, amongst whom are numbered most 
of the Judges and many of the Bishops of 
the realm, are in a state of considerable 
uneasiness, because the gaming-house peo- 
ple have thought proper to call their den in 
St. James’s-street by the name of the club 
in Waterloo-place; the Atheneum bein 
almost the only club in London in whic 
games of any kind (excepting chess some- 
times in the morning) are very rarely, if 
ever, played. 


The King will open Parliament in person, 
and his Majesty will return to Brighton 
afterwards to remain until the Queen shall 
hold her first drawing-room for the season, 
when the Court will remove to London and 
Windsor. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland arrived at St. James’s palace 
on the 22d, attended by his equerry Lord 
Charles Wellesley. Her Royal Highness 
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the Duchess and Prince George remain at 
Berlin, where the attentions of mn Graffe 
to the suffering prince are unremitting. In 
a case of such importance one avoids en- 
couraging too much hope of success for fear 
of ultimate disappointment, but M. Graffe 
still expresses confidence in his course of 
treatment, which is merely preparatoy to an 
operation which he purposes, at a future 
period, to perform. 


It appears that the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, after having heard counsel and 
evidence in support of Mr. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey’s demand to be called to the Bar, 
have decided that nothing has occurred dur- 
ing these proceeding to alter the determi- 
nation to which the Bench had come on 
the 13th of November, 1821; thus again 
refusing to accede to Mr. Harvey’s appli- 
cation. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


I. 
The Union Club versus the College of Physicians. 
O Cotxece of Physicians, rest, 
Give o'er your useless labour, 
Nor aim to ape, in outward vest, 
The Union Club, your neighbour. 
The brush gives her a healthy hue,— 
“ Pulchrum et idem semper ;”’ 
While, College of Physicians, you 
Are painted in distemper. 


II. 
To Dr. Quin, on his system of Cure by Minims. 
=: paar + poh = ; 
Quin, in your scheme I spy a flaw: 
It violates a rule of law ;— 
I cannot guess what you're at. 
Your patients thus no longer vex ; 
But recollect the adage, “ Lex 
De minimis non curat.”’ 


III. 
On the recent Accident at Hatfield House, where- 
by the Dowager Marchioness of S: was 
rown down. 
Conservatives at Hatfield House 
Grow very harum-scarum ; 
What worse could the Reformers do 
Than overset Old Sarum ? 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Lorn Grenvitte.—At his seat, Drop- 
more, the Right Hon. William Wyndham 
Grenville, Lord Grenville, in his 75th year. 

This distinguished statesman, the son of 
George Grenville, was born on the 25th of 





October, 1759, and received his eduction at 
Eton and Oxford. On quitting college, he 
entered himself a student of one of the inns 
of court; but, influenced by the persuasions 
of his cousin, William Pitt, he abandoned 
all idea of attaining forensic eminence, and 
devoted his whole attention to politics. 

In 1782, he became secretary to his bro- 
ther, the Marquess of Buckingham, who 
had been appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land: and, in the latter end of the following 
year, was nominated paymaster-general of 
the forces. Atthe general election, which 
speedily followed his acceptance of office, 
he was returned, by a very small majority, a 
knight of the shire for Bucks. His perfect 
knowledge of the privileges and customs of 
parliament, led to his appointment as speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1789; but he 
did not occupy the chair long, for, in the 
same year, he succeeded Lord Sydney as 
secretary of state for the home department, 
and was created a peer, by the title of Baron 
Grenville. In 1791 he became secretary 
for foreign affairs ; and, by the King’s com- 
mand, on the execution of Louis the six- 
teenth, ordered M. Chauvelin, the French 
Ambassador, to quit the kingdom immedi- 
ately; a long correspondence ensued, in 
which the agent of the regicides was treated 
with severity, and Lord Grenville is believed 
to have urged the necessity of war. 

On account of the violence displaved by 
the mob towards the King, when his Majes- 
ty went to open parliament, in 1795, Lord 
Grenville introduced a bill for the protection 
of the royal person; and soon afterwards 
brought forward another for regulating the 
residence of aliens in this country, both of 
which were adopted by the legislature. He 
went out of office with Pitt, because, as it 
was alleged, George the Third refused to 
grant those concessions to the Catholics, 
which they had been led to expect would 
have been the consequence of the union, a 
measure that Lord Grenville had warmly 
supported. He afterwards made a fruitless 
attempt to effect a coalition between the 
Addington party and Pitt, on whose return 
to power, he obtained the auditorshp of the 
exchequer, worth about 40001. per annum, 
although he took no office in the new ad- 
ministration. On the death of Pitt, in 1806, 
he coalesced with Fox, whose principles he 
had once professed to abhor; and became, 
nominally, at least, head of the ministry, 
which has been termed that of All the Tal- 
ents, during whose brief tenure of power 
the act was passed for abolishing the slave 
trade. 

Lord Grenville was now severely assailed 
for retaining his office of auditor of the ex- 
chequer, which, however, he would not relin- 
quish, and the sanction of the legislature 
was obtained to his holding it at the same 
time with that of first lord of the treasury. 
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A coalition of the united parties in power, 
with the friends of Lord Sidmouth, led to 
the introduction to the cabinet of Lord El- 
lenborough, then Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, a proceeding which was termed high- 
ly inexpedient, and calculated to weaken the 
administration of justice. The failure of the 
expeditions sent out under Whitelock and 
others, by the new administration, the alleg- 
ed want of skill evinced in its diplomatic 
transactions with France, the loss it suctain- 
ed by the death of Fox, and the difference 
of opinion existing between its leading 
members and the King, with regard to 
Catholic Emancipation, which they were as 
anxious to grant as he was determined to 
withhold, contributed, respectively, to its 
speedy dismissal. Their advocacy of con- 
cession, which they had pledged themselves 
to support, was, however, the immediate 
cause of the downfall of Lord Grenville and 
his friends. Sheridan said, that the premier 
had not only thrust his head against a wall, 
on this occasion, but had built, clampt, and 
‘ squared one expressly for the purpose. 

On the termination of the restrictions im- 
posed on the Prince Regent, in 1812, it was 
confidently expected that Lords Grenville 
and Grey would have been called to power; 
but they declined to act in concert with 
Spencer Perceval. Immediately after the 
assassination of the latter, they were again 
solicited to take office; but, having insist- 
ed, among other proposed conditions of 
their accepting the conduct of public affairs, 
that the whole of the royal patronage, even 
with regard to officers of the household, 
should be given up to them, the regent de- 
clined their services. Lord Grenville op- 
posed Government during the war; but, on 
the signal defeat of the French, in 1814, he 
heartily congratulated the country on the 
prospect of an immediate peace; and, in 
the following year, supported Ministers in 
their resolution to depose Napoleon. From 
that time he ceased to take so prominent a 
part in parliamentary discussions as he had 
previously done, except during the debates 
on Catholic Emancipation, of which he con- 
tinued an uniform and able supporter. 

Several of his speeches on finance have 
been published, with tables illustrative of 
his plans. As Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, to which he was elected, in 1809, 
by a small majority over Lord Eldon, he has 
defended his Alma Mater, in a pamphlet, 
against the charge brought against her of 
having expelled Locke. He has also edited 
the letters of the great Earl of Chatham 
to his nephew, Thomas Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Camelford; enriched an edition of 
Homer, privately printed, with valuable 
annotations; and translated several pieces 
from the Greek, English, and Italian, into 
Latin, which have been circulated among 
his friends, under the title of “Nuge Me- 





trice.” Lord Grenville was married, in 
1792, to Anne Pitt, daughter of the first 
Lord Camelford, but has no issue. 


Tue Hon. George Lams.—It is our 
painful duty to record the death of Mr, 
George Lamb, the younger brother of Lord 
Melbourne, and Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. His loss will 
be deeply felt, for he was an able, fran 
and popular man—useful and intelligent in 
business, sensible and intrepid in debate, 
unreserved, communicative, and agreeeb!c 
in society, and not less distinguished in 
classical and literary attainments, as several 
successful feux d’ esprit, as well as his more 
elaborate and difficult work, the translation 
of Catullus, amply testify. His early habits 
and warm affections led him to form, and 
his frank and artless character to avow, that 
strong party attachment which it is now 
somewhat old-fashioned to commend, but 
which, when regulated, as in the case of 
Mr. Lamb, by a sense of justice to his oppo- 
nents, and directed to great and honourable 
purposes, is perhaps the surest, and has un- 
deniably hitherto proved the most effectual, 
expedient for enlisting either talent or zeal 
in the service of a mixed and popular goy- 
ernment, and for enabling statesmen of 
genius and ability to defend and promote 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Lamb had long been a public charac- 
ter. He stood a contest for Westminster, 
which is well remembered, and for some 
time represented that city. He was one of 
the most active of the Committee of Man- 
agement of Drury-lane Theatre, at a critical 
period of its history. He was bred to the 
profession of the bar, but we believe he 
never attempted to gain practice. His 
accomplishments were admitted by all who 
knew him; and never, perhaps, did any one 
possess in greater proportion the qualities 
which endear a man to his friends. His 
kindness of heart and mildness of temper 
were proverbial. For some years he has 
suffered very much at times from the gout; 
but, from his robust constitution, a long life 
might have been anticipated. 

His having been put forward by the 
Whigs to contest Westminster against the 
Radicals, then headed by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, on the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, is 
at once a proof of his popularity and the 
rank which he held in his party. He was 
accompanied to the poll by Lord Durham, 
(then Mr. Lambton,) Sir Ronald Fergusson, 
and a number of other distinguished public 
men, who repelled an attempt then made by 
the mob, who offered personal violence to 
him. 

His death took place at his official resi- 
dence in Whitehall-yard. He was born 
July 11, 1784, and formed a matrimonial 
alliance in 1809 with Medemoiselle Caro- 
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line Rosalie St. Jules, who survives him, but 
by whom he has left no family. Mr. Lamb 
was representative for the Irish borough of 
Dungarvon, for which he sat in four Parlia- 
ments, on the Duke of Devonshire’s interest, 
having been first returned in 1826, when 
Sir Augustus Clifford retired. On the 
change of government, when Lord Mel- 
bourne was appointed Secretary for the 
Home Department, Mr. Lamb obtained the 
appointment of Under Secretary, and since 
that period he has been considered the 
official organ of the Home Department in 
the House of Commons. 


Witiuam Soruesy, Esqa.—It is with 
sorrow we have to record the loss of an 
estimable man, the late father of our nation- 
al poetical school, Mr. Sotheby. On the 
30th of December this most amiable man 
died at his house in Lower Grosvenor-street, 
in the 77th year of his age. He was a 
member of many literary societies, a kind 
and liberal benefactor to those which re- 
quired pecuniary aid, and a generous friend 
to all. As a poet, he stands in the foremost 
rank of our age. His “Oberon,” from 
Wieland, is an unexcelled performance ; 
and his translations of Homer in the first 
class of that difficult and rarely successful 
branch of literature. An elegant scholar, 
a good man, and an admired author, has run 
his beneficent, his useful, and his luminous 
course. 


James Brovenam, Esq.M.P. At Broug- 
ham Hall, in the prime of life, after a_pain- 
ful illness of several weeks’ duration, James 
Brougham, Esq., M.P. for the borough of 
Kendal. Throughout the county of West- 
morland the death of this gentleman has 
occasioned a deep feeling of sorrow. From 
the year 1817, when that noble struggle for 
the independence of Westmorland began, 
which called forth the admiration and sym- 
pathy of the whole kingdom, and contributed 
incalculably to advance the progress of re- 
form, Mr. Brougham was an unwearied 
labourer in this sacred cause. His exer- 
tions in this cause, so dear to the honest 
grey coats and their disinterested leaders, 
gave all ranks an opportunity of knowing 
the urbanity of his manners, and the endear- 
ing qualities of his mind, in’ which patient 
gentleness was united with persevering 
ardour, and the kindness of his heart. 
These exertions, and these qualities, the 
electors of Kendal knew how to appreciate 
and reward; they gratified themselves and 
their friend (for such they considered Mr. 
Brougham) by returning him, free of ex- 
pense, as their first member in the reformed 
parliament; justly proud, after so many 
hard-fought battles, with, and for, a Broug- 
ham, to return a member of a family, all of 
whom had unflinchingly supported liberal 
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rinciples. The union between Mr. Broug- 
ics and his constituents was one of affec- 
tion and confidence; and his advice and 
assistance were always ready on every ap- 
plication. He is early removed from the 
scene of his earthly duties, but his services 
are not lost. He is added to those who are 
consecrated in the grateful remembrance of 
their countrymen, and whose example ever 
lives to excite the emulation of survivors. 


== 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other Wood- 
land Views. By the late Rev. W. Gilpin, A. M. 
Edited by Sir T'. Dick Lauder, Bart. 2. vols. 
WE have little sympathy with the man 

who can regard, without enthusiasm, the 
various beauties of Nature in her forest 
walks. Even a single tree is always an in- 
teresting, and generally a beautiful object; 
it gives variety to the landscape ; it suggests 
the idea of shelter and protection ; and it is 
the prominent connecting link between ani- 
mal life and stationary existence. It affords 
the philosopher a striking subject for medi- 
tation, from the mode of its growth, the va- 
rieties of its form, and the numerous uses 
to which it is applied ; and, if he chooses to 
extend his reasonings from “ Nature up to 
Nature’s God,” a tree, germinating from a 
diminutive seedling, a key, or an acorn, fix- 
ing its roots in the earth, whence and from 
the surrounding atmosphere it imbibes its 
nourishment by contrivances admirably 
adapted to the purpose,—erecting its stem, 
shooting wide its branches, generating seed, 
and clothing its spray with foliage, while it 
towers aloft in its gigantic proportions far 
above all vegetable and animal creation,— 
surely no object, purely inanimate, more for- 
cibly, or at least more obviously, presents 
the marks of design, and suggests the ne- 
cessary existence, of a wise Artificer. In 
this respect, indeed, it falls far short of the 
exquisite skill displayed in animal organiza- 
tion, and even in the vegetable kinedom we 
meet with many nicer structures ; but a tree, 
from its size and prominent character, readi- 
ly attracts our attention, and, from its fre- 
quent occurrence, presents us with a sub- 
ject for meditation in every mood of the 
mind. 

It is not in their individual character, how- 
ever, but in their endless combinations, that 
trees deserve our highest admiration. With- 
out them scarcely any landscape pleases the 
eye of taste; where they are present, no 
scene is absolutely devoid of beauty. The 
forest has, from time immemorial, been the 
favourite walk of the painter, the lover, and 
the poet. Even the fool, our old friend 
Touchstone, whom the melancholy Jaques 
so greatly admired, had the good sense to 
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seek the forest when he found himself in 
the humour for moralising. Jaques himself 
found, in the same neighbourhood, abundant 
food for cherishing his philosophicai and 
gentlemanlike melancholy, when 

* As he lay 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 

Upon the brook that brawls along the wood,” 
= expressed his pity for the poor stricken 

eer. 

But it is time to introduce to the notice 
of our readers the two delightful volumes 
which have, at this dreary season, when the 
forest is denuded of half its honours, recalled 
to us its intrinsic beauty and its thousand 
associations of pleasure. 

Mr. Gilpin’s work has long been favoura- 
bly known to artists asa valuable and de- 
lightful guide in the study of Nature, amidst 
her forest walks. The amiable author, him- 
self an amateur artist of some eminence, 
contemplates every object with the eye of 
taste ; while he seldom neglects that accu- 
racy which, though it be absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of science, is too often 
overlooked by the painter, whose habits in- 
cline him to regard only effect. It is evi- 
dent, however, that even for the purpose 
of being at all times able to create the de- 
sired effect, an artist ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the minuter parts of his sub- 
ject, for upon a skilful combination of these 
the general effect often entirely depends. 
In Mr. Gilpin’s book both objects are attend- 
ed to, and with such masterly discrimination 
and elegance of description, that the land- 
scape painter cannot possibly have a com- 
panion at once more delightful and instruc- 
tive. But Mr. Gilpin’s work is not exclu- 
sively, nor perhaps principally, calculated to 
please the professional artist; to the arbori- 
culturist it is particularly valuable, as it mi- 
nutely describes our indigenous trees, and 
the principal exotics which have been intro- 
duced into our clime, together with the na- 
ture of the soils in which they delight, their 
value as timber, and their most striking com- 
binations in the lawn, the park, and the for- 
est. To the botanist it is valuable for its 
science, especially in those very important 
additions which Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
has made to the original work; and to the 
general reader, who, like ourselves, has 
neither lawns to adorn nor landscapes to 
plant, nor more skill in botany than is suffi- 
cient to give him a keener enjoyment of the 
beauties of external nature as displayed in 
her vegetable kingdom,—we can honestly 
recommend this edition of Gilpin’s “ Forest 
Scenery,” as one of the most delightful 
books which we have ever read. 

This work, though often mentioned with 
high praise by men well qualified to judge 
of its merit, has never met with that exten- 
sive popularity which it deserves. In Eng- 
land, indeed, it was formerly sufficiently 
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well known, but in Ireland and Scotland, we 
believe, it never had an extensive circula- 
tion, and even in England we have reason 
to know it has long been out of print. This 
last circumstance we cannot now regret, as 
it has induced the present publishers to give 
to the world, under the able editorship of Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, an edition incompara- 
bly superior to any former one, in the beau- 
ty of its typography, in the excellence of 
its numerous illustrations, and above all, in 
the numerous and valuable additions by the 
highly-gifted editor, which give to the pres- 
ent volumes the character of almost an origi- 
nal work. His part in it must not be passed 
over slightly. In bulk his additions nearly 
equal the original work of Gilpin; and the 
excellence of this additional matter, or at 
least an estimate of its excellence, may be 
gathered from the declaration, which we 
make advisedly and after a very careful pe- 
rusal of the whole, that, if taken separately, 
we should find considerable difficulty in de- 
ciding which to prefer, the old part or the 
new. Mr. Gilpin is of course entitled to all 
the merit of the original plan ; he also writes 
with more ease, as one to whom the subjects 
on which he descants are familiar as matter 
of daily and hourly contemplation. His re- 
sidence in the New Forest enabled him to 
extend his rambles, for daily exercise or 
pleasure, through scenes which suggested, 
at every step, some hint for his memoran- 
dum-book; and his temper, as well as his 
highly-cultivated taste, seems to have ad- 
mirably qualified him for deriving pleasure 
from woodland scenery, and for imparting 
that pleasure to others. We know little of 
Gilpin’s personal ze but, judging of his 
character from his book, (no very accurate 
or certain test, we admit,) we should say, he 
was rather an habitual and placid than an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature ; a sufficient- 
ly accurate observer, with taste highly cul- 
tivated, but somewhat indolent withal ; per- 
haps the planter of an orchard, certainly @ 
pruner of his own vines ; fond of classical 
study, but still fonder of conversing with 
gipsies, gray-headed land-stewards, and su- 
perannuated gardeners. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, we have the means of knowing, is 
in some respects very different from this: 
he is full of enthusiasm, active, restless, and 
various in his pursuits. He has already dis- 
tinguished himself in several departments 
of literature. His novels have that vigour 
of conception and bustle of incident without 
which a work of fancy is scarcely ever read- 
able, and, with many faults, bear the impress 
of original genius. His account of the Mo- 
ray. Floods is scarcely more interesting for 
its facts than for the simple eloquence with 
which they are recorded ; and _his scientific 
labours, though not ostentatiously obtruded 





on the public, would be creditable to a sav- 
ant by profession, much more to a gentle- 
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man amateur. Sir Thomas, like Gilpin, can 
handle the pencil as well as the pen, and is 
thus acompetent judge of picturesque effect. 
Like him, too, he views every object with 
the eye of taste; but his sense of beauty, 
unlike the simple perception of the tranquil 
tenant of Vicar’s Hill, is so mixed up with 
vivid associations, and the wild imaginings 
of an enthusiastic temperament, as to as- 
sume, sometimes, the appearance of extrav- 
agance, but more generally that warm glow 
which is properly more ascribable to the 
medium through which the object is viewed, 
than to the inherent beauty of the ps or 
the impression which it is naturally calculat- 
ed toimpart. Hence, no doubt, Sir Thomas 
has been tempted, in his present work, to 
adopt, in its unqualified sense and to its full- 
est extent, that theory which admits, to use 
his own words, “no inherent quality of beau- 
ty existing in objects or forms,” and which 
resolves all our perceptions of beauty into a 
principle of association—a theory, the accu- 
racy of which, at least to the extent pleaded 
by him, we shall have occasion afterwards 
to question. 

There is, however, one remarkable coin- 
cidence between Sir Thomas and his in- 
genious predecessor, He too appears to 
possess all that real benevolence and unaf- 
fectedness of character which we have as- 
cribed to Gilpin, and like him, we doubt 
not, is the patron and unwearied catechist 
of “ oldest inhabitants,” gipsies, and nursery - 
men,—a predilection with which we have 
no right to quarrel, as we owe to it many 
of the delightful anecdotes with which these 
volumes abound. It is this feature which 
chiefly recommends the book to the general 
reader, who is supposed to care less for the 
purely scientific part; and we dare say, 
even those who consult it principally for 
use will not be very sorry at finding it agree- 
able also. For our own part, we willingly 
confess that we see no necessary connexion 
between knowledge and dulness, and we 
are happy to see our view practically con- 
firmed in the “ Forest Scenery.” Much of 
this praise is due to Sir T. Dick Lauder: 
he has made the work truly a scientific one, 
by giving the class and order to which each 
tree belongs, distinguishing the more im- 
portant varieties of the same species, and 
adding much curious matter respecting their 
natural history; while, at the same time, 
he has greatly enlivened the whole with 
amusing anecdotes of personal adventure 
and observation. Gilpin’s origina] plan ad- 
mits of all this being done without injury to 
his arrangement; and so happily has Sir 
Thomas blended his additions with the for- 
mer matter, that he appears less in the char- 
acter of a mere editor than of an original 
author filling up, from more extensive ob- 
servation and more accurate knowledge, his 
~ outline. Had the learned baronet pass- 
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ed the whole of his life in the forest of 
Amiens or of Ardennes, instead of swaying 
the mobility of political meetings, and act- 
ing the tribune of the people in a crowded 
city, (and we sincerely regret to think that 
a man so honourable-minded and so highly- 
talented as Sir Thomas, should ever lend 
himself to such fooleries,) he could not have 
executed his task in a more masterly man- 
ner, or with more entire enthusiasm. To 
him the age of a particular tree is an object 
scarcely less interesting than that of an 
individual of his own species. He rejoices 
in the vigour of a sapling as he would in 
the health of a favourite child; he watches 
its growth with the utmost solicitude, marks 
down in his memorandum-book its progress 
from year to year—he exults in its “ great- 
est gurth”—observes symptoms of its deca 
with anxious sorrow ; and, when at last it 
yields to the force of the tempest, or perishes 
under the touch of gradual decay, he laments 
over it as he would over a friend dying in a 
good old age; but if it fall untimely under 
the axe, the biographer of trees evidentl 
contemplates the unhappy forester wi 
something like the feeling of horror which 
the moralist entertains towards an unfeeling 
murderer. With Sir Thomas an offence 
against taste is a serious crime ; and wo to 
the unfortunate squire to whose charge he 
can lay the desecration of a grove, the awk- 
ward grouping of a clump, or even the mis- 
placing of asingle tree! Pollording is an 
offence little short of petty larceny, and 
barking is death without benefit of clergy. 
We question whether, in spite of the genu- 
ine sense of religion which his remarks dis- 
cover, and his character as a man of taste 
and a lover of architecture, Sir Thomas 
could have sincerely joined in admiration of 
the first Temple, or has been able, as a 
Christian, ever to forgive Solomon’s forty 
score thousand Jewish hewers who produc- 
ed such havoc among the celebrated forests 
of Lebanon. 

We love this enthusiasm, especially when, 
as in the present case, it is accompanied 
with genuine taste. It is only such men as 
Gilpin and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who 
unite a keen enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature with habits of attentive observation, 
a refined taste, and intimate acquaintance 
with her minutest modes of operation, that 
can do justice to her forest scenery ; and, 
accordingly, their lebours outweigh in value 
the Jucubrations of a score of plodding ar- 
boriculturists, who get unbounded credit for 
solidity merely because they are impervious- 
ly obscure and impenetrably dull. 

Gilpin’s arrangement is methodical and 
simple. He divides his work into three 
books, in the first of which he considers 
trees—which, he justly observes, are the 
foundation of all scenery—as single objects ; 
and here he has investigated their general 
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picturesque qualities in their several kinds, 
and in the specific character of each; and 
he concludes this part of his work with a 
short account of the most celebrated trees. 
In the second book he considers trees under 
their various modes of composition, from 
the clump to the forest; concluding this 
part with a view of forest scenery, and of 
the several forests that may be traced in 
Great Britain. The third book is entirely 
dedicated to the New Forest, the scenery 
of which is described in a series of jour- 
neys through that interesting tract of coun- 
try, with which the author was more inti- 
mately connected ; and lastly, the modes 
and habits of life are described of such 
animals as inhabit it. 

Sir Thomas’s part of the present edition 
consists principally, as we have already 
mentioned, in filling up the original plan, by 
the addition of such information as increas- 
ed experience and more extensive observa- 
tion have suggested, and partly in rectifying 
Gilpin’s mistakes, and combatting some of 
his particular decisions in matters of taste. 
Besides this, he has greatly added to the 
value of the work by his important additions 
to the scientific part ; and to its interest, by 
the many anecdotes, all intimately connect- 
ed, and generally illustrative of his subject, 
with which he has enlivened it. All of 
these additions are carefully distinguished 
from Mr. Gilpin’s text, by being in a small- 
er type; and each respective portion is 
introduced immediately after the original 
matter to which it refers. This we think a 
much better plan than loading the book with 
notes, which, from their number and bulk, 
must have been inconvenient for consulta- 
tion, and at the same time offensive to the 
eye. 

"Before we dismiss these delightful vol- 
umes we have a word or two to say on a 
subject to which we have already adverted 
—we mean the editor’s theory of Beauty, 
as unfolded in his preliminary essay “On 
the Nature and Principles of Taste.” We 
say his theory, because, although he professes 
to give only an abstract of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
review of Alison’s Essays on this subject, 
he advocates the theory in a more absolute 
sense than, as appears to us, was ever meant 
by either Alison or his ingenious reviewer ; 
and, at all events, carries it to an extent 
which we think unwarranted by sound phi- 
losophy. We are aware that Mr. Alison’s 
opinion, that the power of certain objects to 
excite certain emotions of pity, terror, &c., 
depends upon association, is now pretty 
generally received; and, to a certain extent, 
we believe it to be just: nay, we are even 
prepared to admit, that in every case our 
sense of beauty, sublimity, and so forth, is 
capable of being heightened or modified by 
association. But we cannot help adherin 
in part, at least, to the good old creed which 
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acknowledges a beauty in certain objects, 
independent of all association, which affects 
immediately not what the reviewer sneering- 
ly calls a new sense, but a simple feeling of 
the mind, by which, through the medium of 
any sense, it receives impressions of beauty 
or deformity, pleasure or disgust, from cer- 
tain objects. With regard to some things, 
the impression is so invariable and univer- 
sal, that, in so far as they are concerned, 
taste is as certain as the moral sense itself, 
Few men are altogether insensible to what 
we call natural impressions, from the various 
objects presented to them in the appearances 
of external nature. Emotions of pleasure, 
of awe, and of admiration, in many cases, 
accompany, and are suggested by, the con- 
templation of what men have learned to call 
graceful, stupendous, or sublime, in objects 
presented to the eye either singly or in 
combination. These emotions are common 
to all men, and some of them are invariably 
suggested by the same object to all men, 
under all circumstances—at least, we are 
not aware that, amid all the disputation 
about the existence of inherent beauty, and 
the difficulty of settling the principles of 
taste, the universality of particular feelings, 
as invariably connected with particular ob- 
jects, (though this class of objects is indeed 
limited,) has ever been denied. Innumera- 
ble are the instances in which tastes differ, 
but upon certain subjects all tastes coincide. 
A lofty mountain, for example, broken into 
a thousand chasms, and ribbed with rocks, 
occasionally bristling with the giant pines of 
a half-exterminated forest, planting its base 
near some wide-extended lake, and hiding 
its eternal snows amid the clouds of heaven 
—such an object, we say, is naturally calcu- 
lated to create a feeling of the sublime; 
and we know, in fact, that such is the emo- 
tion which more or less powerfully it inva- 
riably does excite : while the smiling valley 
of which it forms the boundary, divided by 
its winding stream, and enamelled with 
every flower of spring, as invariably gives 
rise to emotions connected with the percep- 
tion of beauty. We do not deny that the 
feeling in either case may be heightened by 
our associations, but we find it difficult to 
believe that they originate in associations 
only : we can imagine our associations with 
respect to them to be reversed without our 
present emotions being very materially 
affected. We therefore think it more con- 
sistent with a sound philosophy to suppose 
that certain objects and combinations of ob- 
jects are actually calculated to excite cer- 
tain emotions in the mind, altogether inde- 
pendent of association ; although we at the 
same time admit, what is indeed undenia- 
ble, that in many cases our associations 
give a particular and a strong character to 
what would otherwise have appeared indif- 
ferent—that in a few cases they violently 
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alter and even reverse the e:aotion which is 
naturally a by an object, and that 
in almost all they have a certain influence 
over our appreciation of beauty. We ave at 
present combatting not the theory of Alison, 
for he admits of objects affecting our emo- 
tions “ by association or otherwise ;” nor of 
Mr. Jeffrey, who acknowledges that “ cer- 
tain combinations of colours and of sounds 
are originally agreeable to the eye and the 
ear, and constitute a sort of beauty which 
may be said to be the direct and peculiar 
object of our perception, and of which no 
other account can be given than that, by the 
constitution of our nature, such objects are 
agreeable to us ;” but only Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder’s unqualified position that all beauty 
depends upon association. No doubt this 
is only carrying Mr. Alison’s principles to 
an extent perfectly warranted by that emi- 
nent writer himself, when he attempts to 
account for all our ideas of beauty, on the 
ground of their having reference to some 
social or selfish affection ; but Sir Thomas 
is unfortunate in choosing for illustration of 
the theory some particulars which Mr. Ali- 
son wisely or inadvertently overlooked, and 
which, in our humble opinion, are fatal to 
the universality, at least, of his doctrine of 
association. For instance, to what class of 
associations are we to refer the sense of 
beauty ay prea by certain contortions and 
twistings of the branch of a tree, and of de- 
formity as generally suggested by irregular- 
ities of a different form? Nay, even that 
which pleases in one species of tree dis- 
pleases in another. We suspect it would 
not be easy to account for this on the prin- 
ciple that all objects are beautiful or other- 
wise only as they have the power of re- 
minding us of the proper objects of our fa- 
miliar affections. 

But we feel that we have not room at pre- 
sent fully to discuss a subject which has 
already employed the pens of Burke, and 
Price, and Knight, and Gilpin, and Alison, 
and Jeffrey ; and we should, therefore, not 
have alluded to it at all were we not satis- 
fied that the reader of the “ Forest Scenery ” 
will often find it difficult to reconcile many 
of those beauties which both Gilpin and Sir 
Thomas acknowledge, in their description 
of trees, with the exclusive principles of 
taste so warmly advocated by the latter ; 
and therefore we would advise him, when 
ataloss to account for his perceptions of 
beauty in a leaf, a branch, a tree, or any 
similar object, to say, with Mr. Jeffrey, “ by 
the constitution of our nature such objects 
are agreeable to us.” 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat, 
that few books have afforded us more real 
pleasure than this valuable and beautiful edi- 
tion of “ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery.” It cannot 
fail to be extensively known, and we feel 
satisfied that it requires only to be admired. 
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The Coquette. 3 vols. By the author o 
" * ‘Miserrimus.™ J 


“ Miserrimus ” was a clever, indeed, an 
extraordinary book : upon its faults and its 
perfections it is not now our business to 
comment, but being the production of no 
ordinary mind, we have been naturally led 
to expect a great deal from the author when 
he again levelled lance in our literary lists. 
It was evident that he was young as a wri- 
ter of fiction, but he was therefore perhaps 
more vigorous ; and it has seldom been our 
task to peruse a volume of deeper interest. 
The author commenced the “ Coquette ” 
with (as he tells us, in a modest, well-writ- 
ten preface) no higher object in view than 
mere amusement, We are sorry, and we 
blame him, for this ; because people who 
can do well ought not to be content with 
mediocrity ;—and it is surely no high or de- 
sirable end to wile away time without hav- 
ing made us wiser or better during the 
hours we have consumed. The author has, 
however, performed what he promised, has 
produced the effect he had contemplated, 
and the ** Coquette ” is to the full as amus- 
ing as Coquettes generally are. Indeed, 
the gentleman seems so fully alive to the 
imperfections of this gay and sparkling class, 
that we shrewdly suspect he has been some- 
what a sufferer by the bright eyes and 
beaming smiles of the “ witches” of England 
or France. The whole composition of the 
“ Coquette ” savours of the latter school, 
and did we not know to the contrary, we 
should be led to believe that its origin was 
derived from some of those plumed pens 
that paint so skilfully the schemes, follies, 
and intrigues of French médiocre society. 
Let “ Miserrimus ” say what he will, co- 
quetry is not the character of our fair Eng- 
lish women; they may affect it, as they i 
a host of other faults and follies, but it is not 
their nature—they are too sensible, too sin- 
cere, too true-hearted for coquetry. We 
advise our author forthwith to resume his 
pen, and, taking afew hints from his neigh- 
bours make the amende honorable, to the 
fair sex, by setting forth the “ Male Co- 
quette,” in all his hideousness of form and 
character. What, we would ask him, can a 
poor girl do ?—if there were none of the 
“ opposite sex ” to coquette with, they must 
en flirt with each other, or give up the 
practice altogether. Men set an example, 
which women in their weakness follow; 
and that, in the words of Orator Snub, is 
“the long and the short of the matter.” 
“ The Coquette ” is a most amusing libra- 
ry-book, and would be exceedingly proper 
as well as entertaining to read aloud these 
long, wet, winter evenings, were it not for 
certain passages written with a carelessness, 
to say no worse of them, for which, from one 





who so evidently knows right from wrong, 
we can make no excuse. 
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These offensive paragraphs (for they are 
but few) may be very easily expunged when 
the “Coquette” changes her dress—by 
which we mean arrives at a second edition ; 
and it is a pity that any thing written with a 
kind intent, and a total freedom from the 
affectations (saving and except the rose leaves) 
of fashionable novels, should be at all stain- 
ed by a fault arising more from the fagon de 

, too common amongst young men. 

Several of the characters are exceedingly 
well drawn—indeed they are obviously 
sketches from the life, and there is a spark- 
ling vivacity through the whole work. If 
we cannot rank it at the head of its class we 
may at least fairly consider it an acquisition 
to the library during these dull winter months, 
when a pleasant, benctien, and gossiping 
companion is more welcome to our fireside 
than a head brimfull of knowledge, and a 
tongue dropping “ wise saws.” The author 
must, however, labour with a higher object 
than mere amusement—he is capable of 
thinking and of writing better than he has 
yet done. We trust we may, ere long, see 
the results of such counsel in a work of fic- 
tion that shall be as powerfully interesting 
as “ Miserrimus,” and as merry as the “Co- 
os" but more useful and natural than 
either. 


The Book of Psalms, with Scriptural Ilus- 
trations. 


The compiler of this useful and elegant 
little volume justly observes that “the mul- 
titude of marginal references added in some 
of our Bibles presents a great obstacle in 
the way of pursuing such a plan generally ; 
for, many of them having more of the char- 
acter of a concordance, are unsuitable to the 
end proposed.” This is undoubtedly true ; 
and some of the most beautiful passages in 
the Psalms are, in the careful work before 
us, illustrated by different portions of the 
Old and New Testament. We are convinc- 
ed that the other portions of Scripture simi- 
larly arranged would be invaluable, particu- 
larly to those who lack the time to investi- 

te for themselves. The author, we un- 

lerstand, is an excellent and accomplished 
lady, whose main object has been to gratify 
and assist her own extensive circle, but who 
has given to the public the power of partici- 
ting in the “great good” which cannot 
but result from her well-directed labours. 


The Tale without an End. From the Ger- 
man. By Mrs. Austin. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and de- 
sign of this German fairy tale, embellished 
as itis by the most delicate wood engrav- 
ings. Mrs. Austin does all things well, 
though we doubt if there are not some points 
that she might have either omitted or alter- 
ed materially in her very elegant transla- 
tion. 
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The Fire-flies should not be made to tel] 
stories instead of truth; the great point is 
to use and not abuse the beauties of fable, 


The Parliamentary Pocket Companion. 

We are happy to perceive that our recom- 
mendation of this valuable littie work hag 
been fully responded to. In the very first 
year of its birth—ever memorable as the 
year of the reformed Parliament—it ran 
through several editions. The extensive 
patronage it has won, and its fixedness ag 
one of the most useful and valuable of our 
annuals, have not diminished that indus 
in the compilers which was the primaty ele- 
ment of its success. In the present day, 
when every one affects political knowledge, 
this key to both houses of parliament is of 
indispensable necessity. It furnishes at 
once a complete history of the politics, votes, 
and connexions of the members of both 
houses, in many instances agreeably reliey- 
ed by personal and characteristic anecdotes, 
It gives, besides, the amount of the constit- 
uency in every place invested with the fran- 
chise, and the number of votes which secur- 
ed the return of the sitting member, as well 
as of those by which the less successful 
candidate was sustained; thus enabling 
those curious in political statistics to be- 
come acquainted with the opinions of the 
general electorate body of the empire as re- 
gards the great questions now at issue. A 
very valuable characteristic of this Jittle 
book is its freedom from any particular party 
leaning. Induced to go through it in con- 
sequence of the very valuable information 
which it is calculated to afford, we could 
not even make a guess whether the compil- 
ers are Tories, Whigs, or Radicals ; whether 
they view the late great change in our con- 
stitution as of good or of evil omen. The 
objects they seem to have prescribed to 
themselves are a relation of facts, and an 
explanation of forms; and this they have 
done with a fulness and clearness scarcely 
credible in a work so tecessarily concise. 
Until the reader has very frequently refer- 
red to it, he can with difficulty believe that so 
much information is contained in so circum- 
scribed a compass. 


Barnardiston. 3 vols. 

There are few persons who must be more 
completely out of their element than sol- 
diers when half-pay, economy, and idleness 
succeed to the happier days of death, de- 
struction, and rapid promotion. A half-pay 
officer is the most unfortunate of created 
beings ;— 

“ The day of his destiny’s o’er, 
And the star of his fate has declined.” 


A solitary chop has succeeded to the cheer- 
ful companionship of the mess-dinner; an 
eternal frock-coat has superseded the glit- 
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tering uniform; and, instead of being the 
“cynosure of neighbouring eyes” in a coun- 
try assembly, he is reduced to a oye 
recurring question of “ What shall I do with 
myself to-night?” No wonder he takes 
refuge in novel-reading ; and as nothing is 
more alluring than 
“The quicksand path that leads from thought to 
crime,” 
novel-reading soon leads to novel-writing ; 
and then the long morning and long even- 
ing is filled up with love, sorrow, battle, and 
sudden death; while the now fortunate H. 
P. luxuriates in dreams of profit to be ob- 
tained and fame to be acquired,—dreams like 
——_——_——“ The horizon’s fair deceit, 
Where earth and heaven but seem, alas! to meet.” 
It may be asked, what have these circum- 
stances to do with “ Barnardiston,” a tale of 
the sixteenth century? Why, we have en- 
larged on the author’s actual situation, as, if 
that does not furnish an excuse for writing, 
we oar that none will be found in the work 
itself. 


Cabinet of Romance.—The Dark Lad: 
f po 1 vol. ¥ ve of 


This is a very picturesque story, founded 
on the traditions wherein the old age of time 
delights; the very name, “The Dark 
Ladye,” is enough to make the fortune of a 
romance published in November. It is the 
history of a warlike and piratic dame, ver 
celebrated in the popular legends of Ireland. 
It opens with great spirit; and the early and 
romantic attachment of the beautiful and 
wild young chieftainess is quite in a novel 
style to the generality of such affairs. We 
do not, however, think that the story im- 
proves as it proceeds. It grows more com- 
monplace, more in the usual run, and the 
imagination of the writer is overlaid with his 
actual material. As a whole, “The Dark 
Ladye of Doona” is not equal to the other 
productions of its author. e were so very 
much pleased with some of the stories of 
Waterloo, that we expected more than we 
have found—a common finish to the expect- 
ations of men and critics. Still, we look 
forward; and recommend our author to more 
modern topics, and scenes of more actual 
interest. 


The Life and Works of Burns. By Allan 
Cunningham. Vol. I. 

We received this volume too late in the 
month to do it justice; and must for the 
present confine ourselves to a recommenda- 
tion of it as one of the best edited works of 
modern times—judging from the first vol- 
ume, and the plan which Mr. Cunningham 
Proposes to pursue. The illustrious peas- 
ant has, at length, fallen into good hands. 

is biographer can understand and appreci- 
ate the extraordinary character of the man, 
tnd the stupendous genius of the poet. He 





is a kindred spirit—himself a and a 
Scottish poet; and although his lot has been 
cast more fortunately—the elements of his 
nature blended more happily—and he is 
reaching age respected as well as admired 
—a fate widely different from that of his 
great countryman,—-Mr. Cunningham has 

btless known what it is to contend with 
difficulties—difficulties over which he has 
triumphed, but under which the other Scot- 
tish bard fell. 


The Young Gentleman’s Book: a Series o 
Choice Readings. vf 

This is one of the most skilfully arranged 
and least exceptionable compilations we have 
ever seen. It contains an immense mass of 
information upon almost every topic useful 
or interesting to young or old; and though 
published more especially for the former, it 
may be consulted with pleasure and profit 
by the latter. In general the authorities 
are given, and they are the best. The sev- 
eral divisions embrace a vast variety of sub- 
jects, of which explanations and illustrative 
anecdotes are given—such as geology, or- 
nithology, botany, logic, rhetoric, &c. &c, 
The volume is, moreover, “got up” with ex- 
ceeding taste ; and is just such a present as 
one would desire to make to a young friend, 
or one whose claim may be nearer and dearer. 


Remarks on Mr. Haywoard’s Prose Transla- 
tion of Goethe's “ Faust.” By D. Boileau. 
Every one who is acquainted with Mr. 

Buileau’s “ Nature and Genius of the Ger- 

man Language” will be delighted to peruse 

these remarks on “ Faust,” which may in 
fact be considered as a sort of sequel and 

completion to the former work, as well as a 

most useful supplement to Mr. rae Nae 

While bearing willing testimony to the great 

ability and general fi 7 of Mr. Hayward’s 

prose translation of the “ Faust,” Mr. Boileau 
scrupulously point’s the student’s attention 

to some mistakes which none perhaps but a 

native like himself could so satisfactorily 

have cleared up. In fact, the pamphlet— 
for in shape and size it is no more—abounds 
in copious illustrations, thrown together 
from the exuberance of a mind richly stored 
with all the treasures of modern German 
literature, of those delicacies of expression 
and niceties of phrase which raise so much 
difficulty in the way of any one not “to the 
manner born.” All the numerous exam- 
ples, drawn from so great a variety of 
sources, are accurately translated and ex- 
plained; indeed, Mr. Boileau displays al- 
most as intimate and familiar an acquaintance 
with English and with French as with his 
native tongue. In common with every gen- 
uine lover of the noble language of our 

Saxcn forefathers, we rejoice that the Eng- 

lish public is now in possession-——through 

the joint labours of Mr. Hayward and Mr. 
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Boileau—of a complete apparatus for master- 
ing the difficulties of that strange and some- 
what mysterious drama, Goethe’s “Faust.” 


Tales and Popular Fictions. By Thomas 
Keightley. 


The task of reviewing this work is at once 
bewildering and delightful—bewildering, 
because (although it has a much higher aim 
and nobler men) it is in itself a brilliant 
review of the whole region of fiction; and 
delightful, because every page glows with 
beauties, which seem to unfold themselves 
the more, the more frequently we recur to 
them. The author is sdaigiile adapted for 
his present undertaking, by the deep and 
varied researches his work on Fairy Mythol- 
ogy compelled him to make ; and he repre- 
sents to us, in rapid succession, the popular 
fictions and legends of all ages and nations; 
tracing the glowing records of Persia, India, 
and Arabia, through all their changes, and in 
all their European disguises, whether shroud- 
ed in mist, hidden in obscurity, or mouldering 
in the long lost records of ages gone by. 

Mr. Keightley begins his work by ex- 
pressing an opinion, the truth of which he 
endeavours to prove, that “ man is an inven- 
tive and independent, rather than a merely 
imitative, being.” No one can peruse his 
work, without acknowledging that there is 
indeed a much greater sameness of inven- 
tion in human nature than we usually give 
it credit for; or, to use the author’s lan- 

uage, “brief fictitious circumstances might 

e referred to the poverty of the human im- 
agination, which, having a limited stock of 
materials to work on, must, of necessity, 
frequently produce similar combinations.” 
Still, where there has been imitation, he has 
traced it to its source ; no labour of investi- 
gation, no depth of research, has been spared; 
and the reader may delight in the flowers 
he gathers, and the fruit he culls, without 
encountering one thorn to annoy, or one 
difficulty to discourage him. He glides, in 
the. author’s delightful company, through 
France, Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, in short, 
all the old world, and finds himself, perhaps, 
not least delighted when listening to the 
author’s pleasing description of home scenes 
and his own boyhood. 

The stories will make the work a treasure 
to the young; they are so clearly told, and 
so exquisitely illustrated by the graceful 
pencil of W.H. Brooke. ~ The curious in- 
formation its pages contain will recommend 
it to the learned; and the grace, feeling, 
and ease, with which it is written, will se- 
cure it a cordial welcome from the ladies of 
a country which yields to none in the care 
and finish bestowed on the education of its 
daughters. ' 


The Round Towers of Ireland. 
If enthusiasm was always allied with truth, 





Critical Notices. 


and truth had always been illustrated and 
established by learning, then would Mr, 
O’Brien, the author of the present book, be 
indeed to be envied. Infinite ingenuity, 
untiring perseverance, and a vast fund of 
antiquarian and literary lore, have been 
brought to the task. But Mr. O’Brien treats 
all opposing theorists with a most merciless 
rancour, which may, perhaps, fairly be at- 
tributable tothe opposition and ill-treatment 
he has endured. But save us! we should 
say, pray save us! from offending so formi- 
dable a gladiator in the arena of letters as 
our author. He not only demolishes the 
errors of his predecessors, but he leaves 
them not until he has sung over their pros- 
trate opinions his joyous song of triumph, 
Many of his adversaries will be inclined 
to say, with Sir Andrew Ague Cheek— 
“Had I known he had been so_cunning 
at fence, I’d seen him d——4 ere I’d fought 
him.” 

The “Round Towers of Ireland” have 
been an enigma for a length of time that no 
C2dipus among antiquarians had been able 
to solve. The Royal Irish Academy offer- 
ed a gold medal and fifty pounds for the 
best essay on this curious subject. A Mr. 
Petrie obtained the prize, and an inferior 
reward of twenty pounds was given to Mr. 
O’Brien, which reward had not been origi- 
nally intended, but that the decision of the 
council, first in favour of Mr. Petrie, and 
then receiving and apparently approving the 
theory of Mr. O’Brien, induced them, though 
they could not revoke their decision, to ac- 
knowledge Mr. O’Brien’s merit by declaring 
an additional prize. On this Mr. O’Brien is 
very indignant, and it certainly does appear 
that the council, to say the least, have acted 
impolitically and with indecision. The pro- 
ceedings, however, affect not the truth of 
Mr. O’Brien’s hypothesis with regard to the 
round towers, which he asserts to have been 
Buddhist Temples, erected by the ancient 
Pheenician colony which settled in Ireland 
long before the Christian era, and called by 
Irish historians Twath de Danaans. The 
way in which he treats the subject will amuse 
and instruct others than antiquarians. His 
frequent recourse to intense expressions, 
and his constant use of italics to give impor- 
tance to words that have none, is a vice of 
constant occurrence in his composition. He 
is a young writer, and a great enthusiast; 
so that these peculiarites are a little excusa- 
ble. For the truth of his positions we 
should be sorry to vouch, and more sorry to 
deny,—as the latter course would most as- 
suredly leave us at the mercy of Mr. O’Brien, 
with whose powers for controversy we wish 
not to be made personally acquainted: pre- 
suming that our fate in the encounter would 
be something like that of the Lacedemo- 
nians, buried under the number and weight 
of their adversaries’ weapons. 
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The Book of Science. 

Mechanics !—-Hydraulics ! !—-Hydrosta- 
tics!!!—What else? “Oh, the days when 
we were young!” Science was science 
then—hard, stiff, crabbed—in all respects as 
bad as the multiplication table. Here is.a 
familiar introduction to the principles of 
natural philosophy, adapted to the compre- 
hension of young people. We have care- 
fully perused every page, and every page 
has afforded us proofs of accuracy and o 
servation which we hardly expected. There 
cannot be a more delightful present to the 
young, or any thing better calculated to re- 
fresh the memories of the old. The wood- 
cuts are both useful and ornamental; and 
we are glad to find that the series will be 
continued. We sincerely wish it success, 
and assure our friends that it is substantially 
bound, and in every respect well arranged 
—the book of all others to teach young 
people how to think. 


Illustrations of Political Economy, No. XX- 
IiI—The Three Ages; a@ Tale. By Harriet 
Martineau. 

We do not like this number so well as 
many of its predecessors; it deals too much 
in exaggeration, wants interest, and paints 
too entirely in shadow for truth. The first 
age is that of Henry the Eighth, which is 
about as bad as it can be; the second is the 
time of Charies the Second, and that is 
worse ; the third is our present day, and that 
is worse still. Now, there are two ways of 
viewing every thing; and while we would 
be among the first to confess abuses, and 
rectify, or, at least, endeavour to rectify, 
abuses, we still must enter our protest against 
sweeping censures and general assertions; 
— it is quite as necessary to admit the good 
as to state the bad. Our space, however, 
will only allow us to speak of the fictitious 
merits of these pages ; and, as an historical 
painter, Miss Martineau has not been suc- 
cessful. There is no life, no colouring in 
her scenes: the dialogue smack of the pres- 
ent day and the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


The Sabbath Minstrel; consisting of Select 
Melodies from the most esteemed Composers, 
adapted to Words from distinguished Authors. 
By John Blockley. 


Of this work, which is of periodical ap- 
pearance, eight numbers have been issued, 
and will be followed by four more, with the 
stated design of forming a volume expressly 
suited to the demands and occasions of the 
music room on the Sabbath eve. The com- 
piler has taken a free range among the 
works of the first musical masters, in quest 
of the richest beauties of melody, for in- 
corporation with the devout poetic compo- 
sitions which he has selected for his purpose ; 


and he has executed his task hitherto in a 
more cheerful spirit than is commonly evinc- 
ed in musical collections of a devotional 
character. Successful in presenting a vari- 
ed range of interest in his subjects, he has 
enhanced the variety by occasionally com- 
prehending in his arrangements two, three, 
and four voices. A piano-forte accompani- 
ment serves to bind the whole together. 
The price of each number is extremely 
moderate: indeed, a cheaper work of the 
musical kind, whether as relates to class or 
to quantity, has not come under our notice ; 
and we hold that every departure from the 
extravagant standard of price maintained in 
the musical publications of the day is in it- 
self a merit. 


FINE ARTS 


The Citation of Wickliffe. 

Tuis is a very clever and interesting print from 
a picture by an artist of the name of Jones,—one 
with whose works we are not familiar. He evi- 
dently possesses many qualifications necessary 
for historical painting ; and if he be young in his 
art, we have no doubt of his arriving at excellence. 
The venerable Reformer is finely conceived, and 
the characters by whom he is surrounded are well 
designed and a The principal person- 
ages introduced into the picture are portraits; 
and a useful key accompanies the print. If wa 
do not comment on the faults of the performance, 
it is because we look upon it as the promise of 
better things. It is a spirited undertaking on the 
part of the publisher, thus to engrave and issue 
the production of one as yet unknown to fame, 
and we trust the speculation will be found an ad- 
vantageous one. 


The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Parts I, II. 


It is high time that lovers of art and collectors 
of engravings should have the power of collecting, 
at a small expense, the works of the great paint- 
er of England: they may now attain this object. 
Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves have issued the 
Ist and 2d numbers of a work, which, when com- 
pleted, will contain prints from nearly all the best 
pictures of Sir Joshua. We shall have other op- 
portunities of noticing it. 


= 
THE DRAMA. 


Covent GarpEN.—At Covent Garden the 
only novelty has been the production of a com- 
edy from the pen of Jerrold, entitled the Wed- 
ding Gown. It has been perfectly successful, 
though not one of the most excellent of the pro- 
ductions of the same author. The plot is found- 
ed on the disasters and hardships encountered by 
Lubieski (Mr. Coo r), a Polish exile, during his 
residence in England. His daughter Augusta 
(Miss Phillips), lodging in the garret of the house 
of a Mr. Creamley, has contrived, unknown to her 
father, to supply him with the means of subsistence 
by obtaining employment as a milliner. In this 
capacity she is introduced to Lady Margaret (Miss 
Taylor), who, pleased with her manners, gives 
her encouragement, and engages her to make her 





wedding gown, she being about to be married to 
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Clarendon, (Mr. King), a nephew of one Bees- 
wing (Mr. Farren), who, meanwhile, has taken 
under his patronage the noble Pole, at the re- 
uest of his landlord, Creamley. This, however, 
does not take place without some ludicrous mis- 
takes and happy explanaticns. Beeswing, rich 
and kind, has been so often imposed upon by 
roguish mendicants, that he first suspects Lubies- 
ki of inventing a tale of woe to excite his benev- 
olence. This charge the Pole indignantly rebuts, 
and satisfies Beeswing of his pride and his hon- 
our. He is then taken confidentially into his em- 
ployment. ‘Thus father and daughter are alike 
engaged in situations which they attempt to con- 
ceal from each other, having the laudable pur- 
pose in view of saving the feeling of degradation 
the one sup the other would entertain at 
being compelled to seek subsistence by an almost 
menial occupation. Clarendon, who is to marry 
Lady Margaret, however, is informed by his ser- 
vant of the presence of Augusta in London, he 
having known her, and been strongly attached to 
her, when at Dresden; but, having lost sight of 
her altogether, had consented to the marriage of 
policy proposed by his uncle with Lady Mar- 
garet. Clarendon at once renounces his inten- 
tion ; for which Lady Margaret is grateful, never 
having loved him; his uncle is angry, and sus- 
| sag the Pole and his daughter with intriguing 
ora marriage with one who, by his relation’s 
bounty, it is thought would be wealthy; the fa- 
ther and daughter each discover how each has 
been engaged ; they repel the charge of ingrati- 
tude and intrigue, and everything is harmonious- 
ly arranged, to the satisfaction of all parties. It 
is altogether a superior effort of the author, 
though, as we before intimated, not his best. 
There are many smart hits and sharp allusions, 
little bits of piquant satire, and some excellent 
equivoques. Its chief fault as a composition is 
the frequent occurrence of clap-traps—too many 
appeals to sympathy, an overworking of the 
nerves of the xuditor on those subjects to which 
all bosoms thrill, but on which, if over-excited, 
they become lethargic. It is the fault of one 
who writes for temporal popularity, rather than 
for permanent fame. In Mr. Jerrold’s future ef- 
forts we should hope to see this corrected. The 
performers, most of them, do their duty, though 
there is no display of particular excellence. 





We have little to say of the other theatres this 
month, inasmuch as the Pantomimes—the mer- 
riest creatures of Christmas—have engrossed the 
attention of all the managers, as usual; and as 
they have little to recommend them on the score 
of novelty, a notice concerning them, now that 
they are about to “hide their” already “ dimin- 
ished heads,” would be therefore out of place. 
Next month, we trust, we shall have much to 
say upon the matter. We must, however, make 
an exception in favour of the Adelphi. The Re- 
volt the Naiades, a translation from the 
French, has been produced at this theatre with 
great and deserved success. It exhibits an army 
of pretty women, and tells the story of a recreant 
Knight, who falls desperately in love with a wa- 
ter-nymph, but in the end returns to his alle- 
giance, The piece is “got up” with exceeding 
splendour. “The Victoria,” too, is prospering, 
and meriting prosperity. These two theatres, 
usually known as the ‘* Minors,” because of the 
more limited space of ground they occupy, bid 
fair to become the “ Major” in interest, value, 
and importance, as they already are in energy 
and exertion to achieve popular favour. To the 
“ Victoria ” we shall next month devote a larger 
space than usual. 





of Societies. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Soctzsty oF Arts.—Mr. Wilkinson read an 
essay on ancient warlike engines. He 
by observing that the conquest of this count 
by the Romans was wholly owing to their 
proficiency in arms. Of projectiles, the sling 
was the most ancient; it was mentioned in 
Scripture, by Strabo, Diodorus Sicalas, and other 
early writers; it was common in Greece, t 
the Grecian soldiers did not excel in its use, 
Alexander considered its employment a mark of 
reproach, and fit only for those to wield who had 
not weapons of a more refined order,—common 
only for right-handed soldiers, but below the prac- 
tice of officers; yet a bullet, thrown with skill 
from one of these slings, was sufficient to 
through a three-inch deal board. The last time 
the sling was employed in European warfare was 
about 1550. One of these was exhibited ; it was 
the same as that still used by boys in this country, 
though seldom seen in the metropolis. The next 
was the javelin; in the use of which the inhabit- 
ants of New Holland excelled above all others, 
The bow might be traced to the early times in 
history of almost all nations; it was mentioned 
in the bouk of G is, quently it was em- 
ployed 4000 years ago ; the Greeks derived it from 
the Scythians, and it passed to other nations. 
‘The bow was chiefly made of wood, but frequent- 
ly of horn, as was evident from the writings of 
the ancient poets: the present race of Laplanders 
used this instrument with greater skill than an 
other people. It was narrated of an Engli 
archer, that he equalled even Tell ; for he could 
discharge an arrow to a considerable distance 
with so much precision, as to fix between the ex- 
panded fingers of a man’s hand. Other archers 
there were who could send an arrow a distance 
of 600 yards ; the common distance was between 
400 and 500. The Persian ambassador, when he 
was last in England, sent an arrow 400 yards into 
the air, in presence of the Toxopholite Society. 
Some of the Persian poets recorded exploits, how- 
ever, which far outdid this ; they told of an archer 
who sent his arrow 500 miles—it was discharged 
at sunrise, and did not fall till noon! Such asser- 
tions may probably have given rise to the phrase 
now so common in discrediting boasts, of “ shoot- 
ing with a long bow.” The use of the bow was 
forbidden by Henry VIII. The powerful engine 
used for battering walls was the next spoken of}; 
and Mr. Wilkinson quoted very cleverly a variety 
of classical authors to show the great use made 
of it by the ancients. Such an instrument, weigh- 
ing about 42,000lbs., and requiring 1000 men to 
work it, did no more execution than a cannon-ball 
of 36lbs. shot point blank. The battering-ram 
was used in the fourteenth century ; and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren demolished the walls of the old 
church of St. Paul’s by its means, as he could find 
nothing better to answer his purpose. Other 
jectiles were enumerated, as mentioned by Taci- 
tus, Vitruvius, &c., among the ancients, and by 
Camden and Hollinshed among ourselves; the 
very names of which are now Leeeily unknown 
tous. The lecturer then came to the invention 
of gunpowder, to which Swartz, the monk, could 
have no claim ; for, according to Mr. Wilkinson, 
it was no discovery of his. ‘The detonating pow- 
ers of nitre were very anciently known ; and Roger 
Bacon probably gained his information from the 
Arabs, who were good chemists. Guns and pis- 
tols were introduced to England about the fif- 
teenth century; but those with spring-locks were 
not invented till some time after, at Nuremberg. 
The aversion to fire-arms at first was exceeding- 
ly great, as it was imagined they increased the 
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ratio of destruction in warfare; at all events, it 
could not be denied that fire-arms gave a civiliz- 
ed, prodigious advantages over a barbarous, na- 
tion ; and, probably, in the end, it would be found 
that he who increased the powers of destruction 
aided the cause of humanity. The lecturer con- 
cluded by mentioning three remarkable pieces of 
cannon—viz. the Pocket-pistol of Queen Eliza- 
beth, at Dover ; the Mons Meg of Edinburgh Cas- 
tle; and another at Rome, made from the nails 
which fixed the iron plates of the Parthenon. On 
the table was a great variety of warlike instru- 
ments from the armoury of the Tower, liberally 
lent by the Board of Ordnance ; among them was 
a shield, entered in the catalogue of arms as be- 
longing to one of the Edwards. ‘The point in the 
centre was formed of a large pistol; there was a 
small grating, through which the party bearing it 
might take aim, and so act on the offensive as well 
as the defensive. There was also exhibited the 
veritable walking-stick of Harry the Vth. It isa 
terrible-looking instrument, six or seven feet in 
length, remarkably thick and heavy, and armed 
at the end with a cluster of angular iron knobs, 
and a spear-like point. Henry had this formida- 
ble weapon in his possession when he was taken 
to the Poultry Compter. 

The lecturer observed that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to enumerate all the gradations 
of improvement that had taken place in fire-arms 
since their first introduction; but they might be 
arranged in five classes :—Ist, the mere applica- 
tion of the match by the hand ; 2dly, by the match- 
lock; 3dly, by the wheel-lock; 4thly, by the 
flint-lock ; and lastly, by the percussion-lock, or 
the introduction of fulminating powder. The 
first three were described in his former lecture 
on ancient engines of warfare. He pointed out 
the errors into which amateur improvers of fire- 
arms were liable to fall from various causes; and 
observed that innumerable plans were presented 
to the Board of Ordnance, which invariably met 
with attention, although that body were sometimes 
blamed for their apparent reluctance to adopt new 
inventions, which arise either from the failure of 
the experiments proposed, or from the great ex- 
pense that must attend any change in the military 
arms of the country, while our depéts and arsenals 
were overstocked, and in a time of peace ; but 
that, inthe event of a war, there could be no 
doubt the percussion system would be adopted, 
and that experiments were already commenced to 
determine the comparative merits of the flint and 
copper-cap plans. After explaining the construc- 
tion of the flint-lock, and the various mechanical 
means that had been devised for the application 
of fulminating powder to fire-arms, since its first 
introduction by the Rev, Mr. Forsyth, he describ- 
ed the nature of the fulminating compositions 
employed, and then showed the different forms of 
breechings for guns. ‘The first great improvement 
was the patent breeching by the late Mr. Henr 
Nock, now in general use; since which, Mr. W. 
has invented a new elliptical breeching, the ad- 
vantages of which he pow experimentally, and 
caused the fire of fulminating powder to pass 
through a charge of loose gunpowder without ex- 
ploding one grain of it. The same powder was 
used in another experiment, which was to prove 
that the ignition depended on the velocity of the 
transit. The shock of an electrical jar was pass 
ed through good conductors, and through a box 
of gunpowder, without any inflammation taking 
place ; but, on substituting a tube of water to form 
part of the conducting medium, the powder im- 
mediately inflamed,—thus establishing the fact 
that gunpowder will not ignite so readily as 
might at first be imagined ; or, as the lecturer ob- 
“a that it might a possible theoretically to 
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determine what velocity must be given to a red- 
hot cannon-ball to enable it to pass through a bar- 
rel of gunpowder without exploding it. He then 
ente on the manufacturing department, and 
explained the various processes, particularly the 
mode of preparing the iron and steel to form the 
different kinds of barrels called stub, stub twist, 
wire twist, Damascus twist, &c., in all their 
combinations, from the horse-shoe nail, or scrap 
iron, to the finished barrel, and experimentally 
performed the operation of twisting. All the 
~— to produce these varieties were prepared 
by Mr. W., and exhibited. The theory and prac- 
tice of rifling barrels was briefly described, and 
one curious fact stated, namely, that a smooth- 
bore barrel, if bent to the right, would throw a 
ball considerably to the left of the object aimed 
at, and vice versé. ‘I'he lecture closed with fir- 
ing a model of a 32-pounder in all the ways now 
practised. Numerous curious arms and inven- 
tions were placed on the table by Mr. Wilkinson : 
amongst them, a machine for turning gun-stocks ; 
patent rifles and pistols to load at the breech; 
and elegant inlaid pistols, of his manufacture, for 
Persia ; also a kind of blowing air-gun and target, 
which it has been proposed to use as a substitute 
for the blowing tube in the game of skill common 
in Lancashire and Derbyshire. The illustration 
was attended by upwards of 400 persons, and was 
exceedingly applauded. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SociETy.—At a recent meet- 
ing there was read a portion of a very elaborate 
memoir of a map of the eastern branch of the 
Indus, giving an account of the alterations pro- 
duced in it by the earthquake of 1819, and the 
bursting of the dams in 1826 ; also a theory of the 
Runans formation, and some surmises on the route 
of Alexander the Great, by Lieut. Burnes. The 
portion selected had reference to the Runn be- 
tween Cuth and Sinde. This singular tract, the 
author states, extends from the Indus to the 
western confines of Guzerat, for a distance of full 
200 miles; in breadth from the island it is about 
35 miles; and taking into consideration its differ- 
ent belts, &c., it is by no means overrated at the 
enormous space of 7000 square miles. The 
whole tract may be truly said to be a “terra 

itibus ferox.” Fresh water is never to be 
had any where but on its islands, and there it is 
scarce: it is without herbage on all parts, and 


vegetable life is only discernible in the shape of , 


a tamarisk bush, which thrives by its suction of 
the rain-water that falls near it. The author be- 
lieves it to be a space without a counterpart in 
the globe, differing as widely from what is termed 
the Sandy desert, as it differs from the cultivated 

lain; neither does it resemble the Steppes of 

ussia ; but oe ots be considered of a nature 
peculiar to itself. No where is that singular 
phenomenon, the mirage seen with greater advan- 
tage than on the Runn: the smallest shrubs on it 
have, at a distance, the appearance of a forest, 
and on a nearer approach assume sometimes that 
of ships in full ana others, that of breakers 
on a rock: in one instance Lieut. Burns observed 
a cluster of bushes which looked like a pier, with 
tall masted vessels lying close up to it; and on 
approaching, not a bank was near the shrubs to 
account for the deception. Our gallant friend 
then enters very minutely into a variety of inter- 
esting points, such as—traditions concerning the 
Runn ; its state at a former period : description of 
the islands on it, &c.; and states the two follow- 
ing propositions :—1l. That Cuch has, in all 
probability, been separated from Sinde by an in- 
flux of the sea caused by an earthquake, and that 
the Runn, which now intervenes between the 
countries, has been, without doubt, at some time 
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or other, an inland navigable sea: 2. That the 
present state of the Runn, which is neither that 
of a navigable sea, nor one at all, has been 
brought about by a chain of causes quite in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature. 

A paper, entitled ‘‘A Trip to El Dorado,” b 
Mr. Hillhouse, of British Guiana, has been read. 
In 1801 an expedition of several gentlemen was 
sent from Demerara up the Essequibo, to commu- 
nicate with the Portuguese through their post on 
the Rio Branco, to endeavour if possible to stop 
the Indian slave-trade, which had been hereto- 
fore carried on by the Caribisce in that vicinity. 
Dr. Hancock, since well known in the scientific 
world was the most ostensible individual employ- 
ed on that mission ; and from him we learn that 
the Portuguese authorities denied countenancing 
the traffic, which is true; but, as they take no 
steps for its suppression, it is also true, that in 
the Rio Branco, and other tributaries of the 
Amazon, the Portuguese settlers have regular 
slaving parties, the whites themselves being 
actively engaged in them, as corroborated by 
Lieut. Maw; and that they kidnap indiscrimi- 
nately from all the native tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, with the exception of the Caribisce, 
who join them in these excursions. The party 
compiled a rough map of their progress, which is 
so far valuable, as it gives comparative distances 
pretty accurately, and lays down the points of 
entrance of the great tributaries ; from which it 
appears, that after the junction of the Rippanoo- 
my, the Essequibo takes a south-east direction, 
and is supposed to rise in the mountains about 
the longitude of the Comantine river. The 
Cuyuny river has long been ascertained to have 
a direction about parallel with the Oronoque, or 
W. by N., till it has passed the district of the 
missions ; but after that, its course is enigmatical. 
On consulting the maps and observations of 
Humbolt, the author says he was immediately 
convinced that the Massaroony must be the na- 
tional drain of the intermediate space between 
the Cuyuny and the Essequibo; and by giving it 
a ia-eneet direction, it would intersect that 
undiscovered region, the El Dorado, or great 
Golden Lake of geographical fable. From re- 
peated inquiries made amongst the Indians, the 
author was convinced that no lake existed in all 
that space; but all reports agreed in describing 
the inhabitants of that region as the most savage 
and uncourteous, refusing to allow any traveller 
to enter their territory. During the progress of 
the author’s researches after the native cottons, 
he fell in with many stragglers of different 
nations, by whom he was assured that there was 
no longer any war among them; he determined, 
in consequence, to explore the Massaroony, and 
the short dry season of 1830 saw him start on this 
expedition. We are sorry we cannot follow Mr. 
Hillhouse to the end of his journey. He proceed- 
ed nearly 400 miles up the river, as far, indeed, 
as the Falls of Makribagh and Coomarow. The 
narrative abounds with exceedingly interesting 
details: ex. gr.—the root of the hai-arry, a 

pilionaceous plant, bearing a cluster of bluish 

lossoms, contains a white gummy milk, which, 
when expressed, is a powerful narcotic, and is 
used by the Indians in poisoning the water of the 
rivers ; in about twenty minutes after this sub- 
stance is thrown into the water, every fish within 
its influence rises to the surface, and is either 
taken by the hand or shot with an arrow. The 
quality of the fish is not in the least deteriorated. 


CoLLeGE or Surcrons.—Mr. Pettigrew has 
unrolled a mummy, brought to this country thir- 
teen years ago, and belonging to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, who not only gave the subject 
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for examination, but the use of their hall for the 
accommodation of the public at the lecture which 
accompanied it. Mr. Pettigrew illustrated the 
three principal (and perhaps only) methods of 
embalming resorted to by the ancient Egyptians 
to preserve the earthly tabernacles of their dead 
as a receptacle for their souls, which, in the 
event of Toeetieccition, must migrate for 3000 
years through animal, insect, and other hateful 
forms. He also explained the mythological char- 
acters painted on thé cases, the nature of the 
colours employed and their mode of application, 
the kinds of inscription, and the progress recent- 
ly made in pave wore these Jong-inexplicable 
mysteries ; and predicted, from the knowledge 
thus attained, that the mummy before him would 
turn out to be a male, and was, indeed, that of 
Horseisi, a son of Naspihimegori, an incense- 
bearing priest of the Tomsie of Ammon, at 
Thebes. In the course of the lecture, Mr. Petti- 

rew produced a portrait on thin wood, which he 
had discovered last week on the breast of a mum- 
my in the British Museum : this unique represen- 
tation was, no doubt, a likeness of the deceased, 
and the most ancient portrait in the world. The 
eyes are large and dark, the hair black, the 
countenance fine, the upper part Greek-looking 
rather than Coptic; and in the distribution of 
some of the lights there is an artist feeling which 
renders this performance still more extraordinary, 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the mummy 
was unrolled by Mr. Pettigrew, assisted by Mr. 
Clift; and the process excited intense curiosity 
throughout the crowded theatre. The almost 
endless rolls of cotton cloth, becoming coarser a8 
they were nearer to the body, were unfolded; 
and Geely, after a secret repose of 2000 years, 
the corpse of the youthful priest of Ammon was 
exposed to view. We have not room to detail all 
the particulars ; and shall only mention, that the 
eye-sockets were ~—— by enamel substitutes 
for the visual orbs; that an amulet of various- 
coloured stones was on the breast, and, lower 
down, a scarabeus, about an inch in length, in 
jade, or other hard substance ; and that the finger- 
nails were coloured with henna. ‘The body is a 
good deal charred with the heat of the materials 
applied to it ; but, upon the whole, its investiga- 
tion has afforded much satisfaction to the literati 
and antiquaries who are so sedulously pursuing 
their inquiries into the condition and records of 
the cradle of mankind. 


VARIETIES. 


r- 
tance to persons engaged in historical researches, 
and to the public at Jarge, has recently been car- 
ried into effect by the exertions of the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Records of the realm, and 
their secretary. Mr. Cooper. The accounts ren- 
dered into the Exchequer by the sheriffs, and by 
other persons, ministers, and bailiffs of the crown, 
are entered of record in rolls, which, for some 
reason not at present well understood, are called 
pipe rolls. ‘There is now in existence a series of 
these annual rolis, commencing with the second 
year of King Henry Il. (a. p. 1155,) and reaching 
to the present year. It cannot but be regarded as 
highly creditable to the officers of the Court of 
Exchequer that this series should have descended 
unbroken, except by the loss of two rolls only. 
A few months ago, thirteen were understood to 
be lost. The commission issued under the aus- 
pices of the present Chancellor were not satisfied 
with this information : they directed that very 
strict and close search should be made in all the 


The Pipe Rolls.—A measure of pes im 
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depositories of Exchequer records ; and the result 
has been, that eleven out of thirteen have been 
discovered, and are restored to the use of the 
public, leaving only two still wanting to com- 
plete a series of 677 annual rolls. The Commis- 
sioners have found out a means of opening much 
of the information to be found in these rolls to 
the public ; and, with the concurrence of the 
officers, the Chancellors rolls have been removed 
to the British Museum, where they are regarded 
as other manuscripts contained in that great re- 
pository, and where they may be consulted by 
every one who chooses, subject only to the same 
regulations as affect the use of any other books 
or manuscripts there. 


A circumstance, which must prove highly in- 
teresting to all lovers of geology, has lately been 
brought to light by the discovery of a bed of fossil 
shells (marine) in a good state of preservation. 
Accident, as usual in discoveries of this kind, led 
to their detection. A well had been sunk some 
fourteen years ago by a native, half a mile dis- 
tant from Saugor, beside the road leading to Ju- 
bulpore, and with the stones turned out of it he 
erected a smal! hut for his workmen, little dream- 
ing, at the time, he was piling up such geological 
treasures. A man, the other day, seeing some- 
thing unusual in a lump of the limestone of which 
the hut was built, dragged it out, and took it to 
his master, Mr. Frazer, who immediately recog- 
nised it as being a shell. So interesting a fact 
could not be lost sight of, and means were imme- 
diately taken to follow up the discovery. On 
searching the walls of the dwelling, several 
other stones, equally rich in shells, were detected, 
and the owner of the ground being questioned, 
stated they came out of the well about half wa 
down ; but ocular proof was not to be obtained, 
from the sides of the well being stoned up with 
large blocks of sandstone. To allow a point of 
so much interest to remain in doubt would have 
béen highly culpable, and Dr. Spry immediate] 
set about sinking a shaft purallel to the well. 
After sinking through bassal both soft and hard, 
he came upon a bed of soft, fatty soil, containing 
nodules of lime, and presently reached the anx- 
iously-sought limestone-bed, from which he had 
the satisfaction of disintombing some rich speci- 
mens of shells. The bed is formed exactly 17 feet 
below the present surface. The shells are uni- 
valved, of different sizes—some nearly as large 
as the hand, and all of them are what is termed 
reversed shells, 


Installation of the Duke of Wellington.—On 
the 7th inst. the installation or admission of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington to the office of 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford took place 
at Apsley House. 


Great Britain —Net produce of the Revenue 
of Great Britain in the 


Quarters ending January 5th, 
1833. 1834. Increase. Decrease. 
Customs, £3,887 ,306 594,28 293,019 
Excise, 3,966,488 . 93 298,005 
Stamps, 1,575,955 5 
Post-Office, 338,000 3 14,900 
Taxes, 1,902,823 94,122 
Miscellaneous, 34,729 46 7,683 
£11,705,301 11,593,639 298,005 409,667 
Re-payments of 
Advances for 
Public works, 83,771 103,886 20,115 
Total,  £11,789,072 11,697,525 318,120 409,667 
Deduct Increase, 318,120 


Decrease on the Quarter, 91,547 





Years ending January, 
1833, 
Customs, £15,559,882 
Excise, 
Stamps, 
Post-Office, 
Taxes, 
Miscellaneons, 


£43,059,185 684,099 


Re-payments of 
Advances for 
Public works, 320,154 315,018 5,136 


Total,  £43,379,339 42,936,845 264,741 689,235 
Deduct Increase, 246,741 


Decrease on the Year, 442,494 


By this net abstract of the revenue for the 
year and quarter ended Jan. 5th, it will be seen 
that there is a decrease on the year of 442,4941. 
and on the quarter of 91,5471. When, however, 
the taxes which have been remitted—as for ex- 
ample, the tax on soap, and various other articles 
—are taken into consideration, the loss in the 
revenue will not only not excite any surprise, 
but rather be deemed a gain to the public. The 
decrease on the customs amounts, for the quar- 
ter, to 293,019. The uncompensated deficienc 
of 94,1221. is found under the head of taxes, whic 
may probably arise from an unwillingness to en- 
force rigidly the law in their collection. The de- 
falcation in the revenue of Customs on the quar- 
ter just expired, as compared with its produce in 
the corresponding quarter of last year, is owing, 
we have no doubt, in a great measure, to the 
difference in the duties for corn. The rise in the 
Excise presents a gratifying feature in these re- 
turns, as this tax is levied on articles chiefly con- 
sumed by the middle and labouring classes. 

Lord Althorpe, in his speech of 20th April last, 
calculated the annual diminution of revenue 
consequent on the repeal of taxes which then 
took place, at 1,056,0001., or 264,0001, per quar- 
ter. That deficiency for the last three quarters 
accordingly amounts to 792,000/., but the actual 
diminution of revenue for these three quarters is 
precisely 349,074J.. leaving a balance of 442,9261, 
in favour of the revenue. 

This view must be reckoned a very favourable 
one by all, who do not expect that a reduction of 
taxation is not to be followed by a diminution 
of revenue. 

The diminution for the last quarter is _ 91,5471. 
For the quarter ending Oct. 10, it was 252,2761. 
160,729. 

Here, too, then is a cause of satisfaction to 
those who consider a surplus of 160,7291. to be of 
some amount. 

There has been, in fact, a prodigious increase 
in the revenue, both for the last quarter and 
during the last year, in the Excise dapartanat, 
which affords the best means of judging that the 
people have it in their power to supply them- 
selves, not only with the necessaries, but with 


,| the comforts, and even the superfluities of life. 


Those who complain of a falling revenue 
should remember that the present Ministers have 
repealed taxes, according to Mr. Spring Rice’s 
statement, to the amount of 3,335,0001. and that 
the late Ministers repealed taxes in 1830, which 
did not begin to take effect till October of that 
year, to the amount of 3,400,0007., making a total 
in three years and three months of 6,735,0001. 
Now if the produce of the unrepealed taxes had 
not augmented, the revenue for the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1834, instead of 42,936,8451. would have been 
about 38,700,000. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A German merchant, residing at Valparaiso, in 
Chili, who is a great amateur of antiquarian re- 
search, sometime ago engaged an intelligent 
Dane, named Kenous, to explore some of the 
wild regions of Chili, which probably, had never 
before been visited by European travellers. This 
man is said to have made the most interesting dis- 
coveries. Among the Andes of Chilon, he has 
found :.n extensive plain, over which are scattered 
the ruins of a considerable city. As the Indians 
of Chili have always been nomades, and as the 
Incas never succeeded in establishing their power 
in that country, it may be concluded that the 
city above-mentioned was built and inhabited by 
a civilized people, who have, subsequently, en- 
tirely disappeared. It is alleged that, in other 
parts of South America, there have also been dis- 
covered traces of high civilization, no remains of 
which are observable among the Indians who now 
inhabit those countries. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has address- 
ed a circular to the prefects of the departments, 
requiring returns of catalogues of all the books in 
the several communal libraries within their dis- 
tricts. The object of this is to arrange, with the 
consent of the Communal Councils, for exchanges 
of books, so that those which, according to the 
pursuits and extent of the education of the inhab- 
itants, are uninteresting or useless in one com- 
mune may be transferred to another, where they 
may be serviceable. The prefects are also re- 

uired to cause an examination to be made into 
the several public collections of books within 
their respective departments, in order to discover 
any scientific or literary works fallen into ob- 
scurity, but which may contain matter that may 
be useful and instructive to the people at large, 
particularly recommending a minute inspection of 
all manuscript copies of Greek and Latin classics, 
pointing out those of Terence, Quintilian, Sueto- 
nius, Livy, Cicero, Greek glossaries, and others. 
Manuscripts relating to the history of France are 
also recommended to peculiar attention. There 
are but few departments which do not possess 
some volumes, or at least some unpublished docu- 
ments, illustrative of their local history either as 
to the towns, families, or remarkable persons.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


The Journal de Smyrne relates that, “ on ex- 
ploring the foundation of a holy fountain outside 
the walls of Constantinople, the remains ofa chape! 
of the Lower Empire have been discovered. 
There were found several mosaics and some bones, 
which are said to be those of a princess in the 
times of Leon and Isaurian. These relics have 
been deposited in the Patriarchal church, where, 
it is said, there are already a great many jewels 
of value, and also some royal robes ; but they are 
concealed, no doubt, in order that they may be 
the more easily disposed of. This fountain, on 
the site of which they are about to build a mag- 
nificent church, was formerly called the Golden 
Fountain, though it now bears the name of Bal- 
oucti. It has always proved a source of gold to 
the Greek priests whe established themselves 
there.” 


Education in Spain.—The following statisti- 
cal account of the stzic of Education in Spain 
will be found of interest at this moment, although 
it goes back as far as 1831, as few changes have 
taken place since that period :—Spain has twelve 
Universities—namely, at Salamanca, Valladolid, 


Alcala, Granada, Seville, Saragossa, Santiago, 
Cervera, Oviedo, Huesca, Toledo, and Orrate. 
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The number of students in 1831 amounted to 9864, 
of whom 4207 studied the sciences, 930 theology, 
3552 civil law, 546 canon law, and 629 medicine, 
In 56 seminaries and colleges there were at the 
same period 8351 students, of whom 2295 studied 
theology. In these the course of education ig 
carried up to the higher classes. ‘There are, be- 
sides, eight other colleges where tuition is con- 
fined to the minor classes, containing 1230 pu- 
pils, of whom 251 fellow the sciences, and the 
rest are taught only the inferior branches of in- 
struction. The fathers of the Esculapius had 
likewise in 1831 several colleges, in which 158 
pupils were taught the sciences and 4831 Latin, 
and 10946 children received a rudimental educa- 
tion. There were moreover, in Spain 774 Latin 
schools, with 26,275 pupils; 9558 other boys’ 
schools, with 356,520 scholars, and 3070 girls’ 
schools, containing 119,202 scholars, making in 
all 13,402 schools, attended by 501,997 scholars, 
It results from the above statement that Spain 
two years ago had 10,682 young men acquiring 
the sciences and philosophy in her universites, 
seminaries, and colleges ; 3225 students in the- 
ology in the same establishments ; 3552 students in 
civil law ; 546 students in the canon law, and 629 
studerts in medicine, at her universities ; 31,409 

upils i Latin in her colleges and Latin schools ; 

8,149 boys receiving rudimental education in the 
colleges and schools ; and 119,202 girls receiving 
education in the schools; making a total of 537,394 
young persons and children receiving education, In 
this number, however, are not comprised the stu- 
dents in the colleges of inedicine and surgery, nor 
a great many young females who receive their 
education in convents. The entire population of 
according to M. Balbi, amounts to 13,900,- 

souls.”—-Galignani’s Messenger. 


The following is a summary of the new pieces 
performed at the different theatres of Paris dur- 
ing the last year :—Académie Royale de Musique, 
4; Théatre Francais, 12; Opéra Comique, 11; 
Opéra Italien, 1; Gymnase, 19; Vaudeville, 22; 
Palais Royal, 29; Variétes, 23; Porte St. Martin, 
13; Gaieté, 12; Ambigu, 28; Folies-Dramatiques, 
9; Cirque, 4; Moliére,23; Pantheon, 9; making 
a total of 219. In 1831 there were 272 new 
pieces, and in 1832—258. 148 authors have con- 
tributed to the production of these works, but 
M. Scribe has written more than any other, hav- 
ing given 14, or I more than in 1832, M. Meles- 
ville and M. Ancelot have each brought out 9; 
M. Paulin Duport, 8; M. Xavier Santini and 
Alexis Camberousse, 7; M. Brazier, 6 ; Messrs. 
Carmouche and Maillan, 6; M. Theodore Nazel, 
2.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


A New Metal.—In the month of August last, 
Professor Breithaupt, in Freiburg, determined a 
new substance, possessing very remarkable pro- 

rties,—solid or native iridium. Platina has 
ong been considered the heaviest of all metals; 
but Professor B. shows that native iridium is two 

arts heavier, viz. 23°3 to 23°6; platina being only 

15. In the 17th and 18th Nos. of the “ Annals 
of Chemistry and Physics,” there is an article, 
from which we extract the following particulars 
relative to this discovery. Professor Breithaupt 
found the substance which he has determined in 
grains from the gold and platina works of Nischno- 
Tagilsk on the Sural, which were brought to him 

some young Russians, who are studying at 
Freiburg. ‘This substance has a shiny and per- 
fectly metallic lustre. Externally the colour is 
silver-white, strongly inclining to yellow ; inter- 
nally it is silver-bluish, inclining to platina grey. 
“ Its hardness,” says M. B., “ is from 8 to 9 of my 





scales, and therefore it immediately polishes the 
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best files. This substance is consequently the 
hardest, in all probability, of all metals and me- 
tallic compounds.” This metal is, therefore, a 
new species. According to the examination hith- 
erto made by Professor B. it consists of iridium 
with a very littleosmium. It combines with their 
hardness and specific gravity, in which it exceeds 
all metals hitherto known, two other remarkable 
properties. It actively resists the action of acids, 
and is in a high, perhaps the highest, degree in- 
fusible. 


The French Navy.—The French navy, accord- 
ing to the estimates, consists of the following 
numbers and descriptions of vessels:—Ships of 
the line, 33; frigates, 37; sloops, 17; ditto for 
carrying dispatches, 8; brigs, 34; brigs for dis- 
patches, &c. 18; bomb-vessels, 8; brigs fitted as 

un-boats, 6} galleys, cutters, and luggers, 17; 

timens de flotille, 36—214—Store-ships, 20; 

gabares, 26—total 260. 
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It being amongst our purposes of enlarging the 
information contained in our Miscellany, regular- 
ly to devote a portion of our space to this subject, 
we cannot commence at a more momentous pe- 
riod, for there can be no doubt that the tithes, 
the corn, and the poor-laws, which must come to 
be discussed in Parliament this Session, will give 
even a deeper interest than has hitherto attended 
that really most interesting of ail questions, the 
provision of the subsistence of the nation. Ever 
since 1815, the fluctuations occasioned by the 
operation of a fixed duty to elevate and depress 
unnaturally, and with the utmost incertitude, the 
price of the commodity, has wrought most disad- 
vantageously for the tenantry and for the country, 
and its effects must ultimately reach the landlord, 
who is not, however, by any means so culpable as 
it is the cry to represent him. We are not, how- 
ever, about to enter into a disquisition which 
would extend far beyond our limits. Our present 
intention is only to point out that the three mo- 
mentous topics above mentioned have the effect 
at present to render everything connected with 
agriculture uncertain, even more so than the crop 
is by the season. It is not now a good trade,—it 
cannot be better till these anxious doubts are set 
at rest. 

The season has been most unusually mild and 
open, the first and most important consequence 
of which appears in the compensation thus afford - 
ed by Providence against the very deficient crop 
of turnips. Had the winter been attended by its 
ordinary rigours, it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, in many districts to have maintain- 
ed the stock, and in all most ruinously expensive, 
coupled as was the deficiency with a short hay- 
crop. It is impossible, for instance, to compute 
the failure in Norfolk, and the whole eastern side 
of the kingdom ; it is certainly not excessive to 
say, there was not half a crop; and there cannot 
be a time when it may be more useful to enforce 
the advantages to be derived from the Northum- 
berland, or ridge-system, which Mr. Coke de- 
clared, at the last of his sheep-shearings, made 
the turnip-cropas certain as any other. The suc- 
cess of his experiments was universally made 
known, and has been reiterated since by the agri- 
cultural publications, yet the practice has scarce- 
ly extended itself at all. This year, even the 
Tidge-system has failed, but not by any means to 
the extent of the broad cast. Nature, however, 
seems to have restored the loss, in the feed which 
the open weather has permitted; and if we be 
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visited by no late protracted frost and snow, the 
suffering will be comparatively little or none, from 
what was to be esteemed a very threatening and 
dangerous deficiency. 

The progress of —— employment, dur- 
ing this dead time of the year, has been rather 
accelerated than impeded, for although the opera- 
tions of carting manure, &c., have not gone on so 
briskly as they might during frost, particular] 
upon the wet soils, the plough has been at wor 
more generally, and other out-door business has 
been done, which winter generally stops. Al- 
though much rain has fallen, it has been attended 
with no more inconvenience than flooding cer- 
tain districts partially, and the effects of this will 
hereafter be advantageous, for they become, in 
truth, the winter-watering of artificial irrigation ; 
and thus, it is probable, the spring-grass will be both 
earlier and more abundant. No more serious evil 
has occurred: neither rot, nor any other incident- 
al disease, is anywhere the subject of complaint. 

The close of the year presents a fitting time to 
review the trade in corn, and we perceive, ac- 
cordingly, that the last has not been a year of 

reat Screstion. In this respect the existing 
Sor has done its duty,—namely, to prevent exces- 
sive rise and fall ; and we do not hazard anything 
in affirming, that to this end a graduated scale is 
by far the best adapted. The average price of 
wheat for the whole kingdom, at the im poe of 
the year, was 53s. 1ld.; in March it had declined 
to 52s. 6d.; towards the end of August, it had 
again risen to 55s. 5d. From that time to the end 
of December, it continued to sink, and closed at 
49s. 9d., the lowest price since the enactment of 
the graduated scale. During the month of Janu- 
ary, the trade has been heavy, and the arrivals at 
Mark-lane extremely small, while the moist state 
of the atmosphere has an injurious effect upon the 
samples, which are mostly in a damp and rough 
condition. Such parcels are difficult of sale, or 
indeed hardly to be quitted at all. Flour comes 
up in moderate quantities; the sale was dull, and 
ship-flour could only be got off at declining prices. 
The duty on barley, rye, and beans, declined re- 
ques on the 16th, le. 6d. per quarter; that 
on wheat is 37s. 8d.; the weekly average 49s. 2d. 
Though barley was scarce and prices did not fall, 
the buyers, expecting increased supplies, held off. 
Malt is dull, in the last markets, but prices the 
same. Oats sold freely, but though getting scarce, 
no advance could be obtained. In peasand beans 
no alteration. 

The trade in wool has, during the year, been 
the most promising from the activity of the cloth- 
ing districts, and notwithstanding the superior 
quality and increasing supplies from Van Diemen’s 
Land and new South Wales. When it is known 
that not quite eleven years ago no more than 
twelve Saxon sheep was transmitted to Tasmania, 
and that, in the last year only, 150,000 bales of wool 
weighing 10,500,000 lbs., have been sent to Eng- 
land, of a better quality than the German growth, 
both the mother country and the colonists have rea- 
son to rejoice and be oN of their successful indus- 

This quantity fully equals the entire export 


try. 
of the whole kingdom of Spain. 
wools exceed in quality those of South Wales. 
In spite of the extensive sales at this advanced 
period of the season, the prices have been sustain- 
ed; and low and middle qualities have, in some 
instances attained an advance of from 1 to af od 
he 


The Tasmanian 


cent. Nor is this the fruit of speculation. 
present prices, which are now probably fixed for the 
spring, are—Australasian, super, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. 
per Ib.; seconds, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 10d. ; inferior, 2s. 
3d. to 2s. 9d.—Tasmanian, super, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 
11d. ; middling, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 1d. ; inferior, 1s. to 
1s. 9d. per Ib. 
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Prices of meat in Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. 
sinking the offal—Beef, from 2s. to 4s. 2d. ; Mut- 
ton, 2s. 8d. to 5s.; Veal, 4s. 2d. to 6s.; Pork, 2s. 
to 4s. 4d. ‘The seed market dull: the supply of 
vegetables unusually good. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees.—The Chestnut.— 
There are two quite distinct kinds of trees 
known under this name, so botanically distinct as 
not to be ranked in either the same order or class 
by either Linnzus or Jussieu. The common 
horse-chestnut, Asculus hippocastanum, the Mar- 
ronier d’Inde of the French, which come original- 
ly from the north of India, is exceedingly well 
known in our shubberies, and is universally ad- 
mired for the beauty of its flowers, which Daines 
ae calls “ fit for a giant’s nosegay,’’ and 
its noble growth. Some of the American species 
of horse-chestnut are, however, so much hand- 
somer than that commonly grown in our shubber- 
ies, that they deserve to be better known, and 
more extensively cultivated. AZsculus carnea 
takes its name from the colour of its flowers, 
which are a pale pink, -ery beautiful. This tree 
seldom grows above twenty feet high. A®sculus 
rubicunda is still more ornamental. Its flowers 
are of a bright scarlet, anc are extremely splendid. 
There is « very elegant specimen of this tree at 
Arley Hall, the seat of Earl Mountnorris. It 
grows in the beautiful valley called Narboath’s 
Vineyard, and, when covered with flowers, can 
scarcely be exceeded in beauty. There are sev- 
eral other species of AZsculus; one with shining 
leaves, and the others with white flowers; all 
very beautiful and hardy plants, well worthy of 
cultivation: besides several now considered as 
belonging to the genus Pavia, but closely resem- 
bling that of Asculus. Of these, Pavia humilis, 
formerly called Ausculus humilis, is not above two 
feet high ; and P. flava and P. neglecta have yel- 
low flowers. All the species of both genera are 
very showy, and are well adapted for lawns and 

leasure-grounds. ‘They are all hardy, and grow 
st in loamy soil. The horse-chestnut does not 
produce good timber, and its fruit is generally 
considered as worthless, though it is said that 
deer eat it greedily, and that poultry may be fat- 
tened on it when boiled: its extreme beauty, how- 
ever, as an ornamental flowering tree, compensates 
for all other defects. 

The Sweet, or Spanish Chestnut, Castanea ves- 
ca belongs to the natural order Amentacez, and 
is not only useful for its fruit, but produces excel- 
lent timber. Many of our oldest buildings are 
said to have been built with it; particularly the 
roof of Westminster Hall. Some of the oldest 
trees in Europe are sweet chestnuts. There are 
maity varieties ; oneof which, with 6 leaves, 
is very ornamental. The fruit is much eaten on 
the continent, and the south of France, and 
Italy ; cakes are made of it when ground to flour. 

The Beech is quite a classical tree. Ever 
schoolboy who has read Virgil is familiar with 
the name of Fagus ; and some beautiful lines ad- 
dressed to the beech-tree many years ago by one 
of our sweetest poets, and which have run the 
round of the country newspapers and pocket- 
books for the last twenty years, have rendered 
the idea of the beech-tree equally familiar to the 
mere English reader. Till within the last few 
years only two species of beech were known in 
England,—Fagus sylvatica and Fagus ferruginea ; 
—but in the year 1830, two others were brought 
over. The beeches generally found in England 





are, however, all varieties of the first species, 
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and they are very numerous ; upwards of a dozen 
may be seen in the aboretum of the Messrs. Lod- 
diges at Hackney, all deserving notice. Of 
these, perhaps the most conspicuous is the purple 
beech, which is a remarkably handsome tree in a 
shrubbery or on a lawn, from the deep colour of 
its leaves, and the graceful form which it assumes 
in every stage of its growth. There is a ver 
beautiful tree of this kind, apes a drooping 
variety, at Enville, the seat of the Earl of Stam- 
ford, in Worcestershire, which literally sweeps 
the ground with its foliage, covering a space of 
fifty or sixty feet in diameter, and resembling an 
immense plume of feathers, or a pyramid of tas- 
sels of a rich, glossy, purplish brown. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of this tree, though many 
others might be mentioned in different parts of 
the country. The coppercoloured beech is anoth- 
er variety, only differing from the other in the 
colour of its foliage. There is a fine tree of this 
kind in the gardens of the Duke of Northumbe;- 
land, at Sion House. The common beech is a 
native of England, and very fine specimens of it 
may be seen growing wildin the New Forest; 
at Sir Harry Feathestonehaugh’s, near Chichester ; 
at Bear Wood; at Frankley, in Worcestershire; 
and in many other places. A noble specimen at 
Shardeloes, in Buckinghamshire, has a smooth 
trunk sixty-five feet high to the first branch, and 
measures seven feet nine inches in circumference 
at five feet from the ground. 

The beech is not of much value as a timber 
tree, but the masts are eaten by swine and deer; 
and the leaves are used in France to stuff beds 
for the peasantry instead of straw, and also for 
fuel : the children gather them into sacks and 
load their donkeys with them. The leaves of the 
beech take a fine colour in autumn, and generally 
hang very long on the tree. The cut, or fern- 
leaved variety of beech is very curious. 

The Hornbeam, Carpinus Betula, closely re- 
sembles the beech. It takes its name from having 
been formerly generally used for the yokes of cat- 
tle. The wood is white, and of a fine close tex- 
ture. The tree is of little value as an ornamen- 
tal plant, excepting that, as it grows thick, and 
its leaves are persistent, like those of the beech, 
it is well adapted for forming close hedges. It 
was generally used for labyrinths in the old gar- 
dens. 

The Lime, Tilla Europea, is much used for 
avenues and public walks, particularly on the 
continent. ‘Meet me under the limes” is a 
common assignation in many countries. It is a 
handsome tree, with fragrant flowers, which are 
particularly agreeable to bees, and are considered 
to make excellent honey. ‘The honey produced 
from the forests of this tree in Lithuania sells for 
more than double the price of any other, and is 
reckoned particularly good for liqueurs. The wood 
is smooth and beautifully white; it is generally 
used by the carver, the turner, and the musical 
instrument maker. Gibbon used it for his beauti- 
ful awning at Chatsworth, &c.; and the inner 
bark, macerated in water, makes the Russian 
bass, or more properly bast, mats. There are 
several species of lime-trees ; the most remarka- 
ble of which are the red-twigged lime : the broad- 
leaved lime, some curious old trees of this species, 
in Bohemia, are said to have borne hooded leaves 
ever since some monks were hanged on them; the 
black lime, and the silvery lime. Al] are hand- 
some, particularly the last, and make an agreea- 
ble variety in shubberies. 

Important to Farmers.—By the fifth section of 
3 Geo. IV., c. 95, it is provided, that the owners 
of waggons and carts, the wheels of which are six 
inches wide, with the nails counter-sunk, are en- 
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titled to an allowance of one-third of the ordinary 
toll demanded at all turnpike-gates ; but that 
such allowance is not generally demanded. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Dr. Simon, a foreign professor of physics, has 
delivered experimental lectures in Regent-street, 
The operator, whose apparatus is so extensive 
and complete as to form a very fine exhibition in 
itself, selects for demonstration the most striking 
phenomena in three departments of natural philo- 
sophy,—pneumatics, electricity, and electro-mag- 
netism ; and performs some very delicate and rare 
experiments, which few but those professionally 
engaged in scientific pursuits have the means of 
accomplishing for themseives. A general outline 
of the plan pursued by Dr. Simon will be suffi- 
cient to show the instructive as well as entertain- 
ing nature of his experimental lectures. Dr. Si- 
mon commences his exhibition by performing 
some pleasing experiments in pneumatics, demon- 
strating the elastic quality of air, its immense 
power when condensed, and the compressing ac- 
tion of the atmosphere. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeds to experimentalize with electricity, and 
among the phenomen. displzyed by him in this 
department of pliysics there are two particularly 
deserving of notice. The first is an experiment 
showing the impermeability of electricity through 
glass. A plate of glassis placed between two 
electric conductors, the points of which are fixed 
qresie to each other on the surface of the glass, 

lectricity is then strongly excited, and the spark 
passes from one rod to the other, not, however, in 
the same way as it would pass through a metal 
an or any other conducting material, but by 

reaking a minute hole in the glass, and thus 


opening a door for rom The next experiment 
ight 


is the production of a similar in appearance 
tothe Aurora Borealis. This is effected by the 
introduction of the electric fluid into a glass tube, 
from which the atmospheric air has been previous- 
ly exhausted ; and Dr. Simon is therefore induced 
to suppose that the beautiful natural phenomenon 
of the northern lights is occasioned by the diffus- 
ion of the electric fluid in a highly rarified atmos- 
phere, unattracted by any conducting matter. 
Another experiment connected with electricity is 
also exhibited by Dr. Simon, highly interesting 
from its novelty. It is known that gunpowder 
when compressed, as when in a loaded pistol, may 
be exploded by means of electricity, but the usual 
effect of passing the electric fluid through powder 
unmixed with extraneous substances in a loose 
State, is to scatter without inflaming it. Dr. Si- 
mon, however, by causing the electric spark to 
pass through spirits of wine diluted with water, 
and thereby retarding its passage, succeeds in ex- 
ploding the loose powder. The exhibition con- 
cludes with experiments in electro-magnetism. 
The electro-magnet is composed of a soft piece of 
iron, bent somewhat in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
and bound round with copper wire. The two 
ends of this wire being brought in contact with 
the galvanic battery, the effect immediately pro- 
duced is to communicate to the iron, which be- 
fore possessed not the slightest power of attrac- 
tion, an extraordinary degree of magnetic influ- 
ence—a fact which, Dr. Simon observed, estab- 
lished the existence of an affinity between the gal- 
vanic and magnetic fluids. 


Harveian Society —Fumigating Baths —At a 
meeting, Mr. Green, of Great Marlborough-street, 
read a paper on baths, heat, and fumigations. 
Among many other valuable observations, he re- 
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marked, that water-baths, when resorted to for 

inful affections of the joints, spasms, &c., should 
G taken at a higher temperature, and for a longer 
period, than is usual. Sea-water baths, when 
used for the cure of complaints of the skin, Mr. 
Green is of opinion do no permanent good ; and 
to the debilitated are frequently injurious. Va- 
pour bathing, to which recourse is now frequently 
had in this country, is generally administered on 
a wrong principle. A vapour bath ought to be so 
constructed, that the feet should always be kept 
the hottest, and the head should seldom be en- 
closed. But as a means of maintaining, improv- 
ing, or wep heewew Mr. Green contends that 
there are no baths comparable with the dry or fu- 
migating baths, of which the temporary applica- 
tion of incresed heat to the whole of the body ex- 
cept the face, constitutes the principle, and to 
which is added medicine in the form of gas, the ab- 
sorption of which into the system is of the greatest 
use in obstinate disease, or when the coats of the 
stomach or bowels are too weak to retain medi- 
cine taken in the usual way. This mode of treat- 
ment, however, ought not to be intrusted to ig- 
norant or unskilful hands; or the consequences 
may be the reverse of beneficial.—Literary Ga- 
zette—[We have seen an excellent pamphlet on 
this subject published by Mr. Green. It contains 
a vast number of proofs in support of his theory, 
and, we feel ourselves justified in saying, sare’ 
lishes the utility of a system he has laboured so 
indefatigably to introduce into general practice. 
Mr. Green is disinterested as well as zealous ; and 
is anxious that the beneficial results experienced 
from his own baths, in Great Marlborough-street, 
should be shared as widely as possible. Their 
efficacy in curing diseases of the skin and com- 
plaints arising from indigestion—evils common to 
all whose lives are either too gay or too sedenta- 
ry—cannot be too extensively known. The pam- 
phlet is evidently the production of a man of 
sound sense and practical experience. It is with- 
out the slightest particle of quackery, and bears 
ample testimony that the writer is eminently qual- 
ified, by education and practice, to procure the 
more general adoption of a plan which, if judi- 
ciously administered, is almost certain to cure 
many terrible diseases ere yet they have mastered 
Nature.] 


Improved Apparatus for Warming and Venti- 
lating Buildings.—Mr. Sylvester describes his 
improvement thus :—The first part of my inven- 
tion applies to a grate in which the fire is made 
nearly, or quite on a level with the floor or hearth; 
under which grate I make an excavation for the 
twofold purpose of an ash-pit, and of supplying 
fresh air to the bottom of the fire ; and I place 
the fire-bars of this grate with their back ends 
resting upon the back brim of the ash-pit. Each 
bar lies separate from the other, leaving the usual 
space for the ashes to fall through, and for the air 
to pass up into the fire; and from the front part 
of each fire-bar I make a prolongation of sufficient 
length to bear upon, and lie over some portion of 
the common hearth. Each prolongation is in- 
creased in width from the fire-place outwards, so 
much that all the promulgations taken together 
shall form one continuous plate or aul baa 
in front of the fire-place, nearly or quite level 
with the floor, as may be convenient: and I make 
along the underside of each prolongation of the 
fire-bars, a groove or furrow, which, by lying on 
its bearing, will form a tubular perforation for the 
admission of fresh air to the ash-pit, and thence 
to the fire, and for the emission of warm air into 
the room. 

The outward or front line of the metal hearth, 
or the iine which bounds the ends of all the pro- 
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longations, may be either straight or curved, and 
the fire-bars, with their prolongations, may lodge 
in a curb of stone or metal, at discretion. And 
in order the more readily to open the ash-pit to 
remove the ashes, I leave four or more bars un- 
fastened, except by their weight, and which may 
be taken out at pleasure. 

The second part of my improvement consists in 
attaching to the sides or back, or to the sides and 
back of my fire-grate, and extending as high as 
may be convenient, or the situation will permit, a 
vessel or vessels for holding water to be heated 
by the fire. In my improvement I cause currents 
of air to be directed through tubes similarly plac- 
ed, but make the air impinge against the outside 
of my vessel or vessels of heated water, by which 
arrangement a more equable temperature may be 
kept up with much less care and labour in attend- 
“> the fire. 

hen it is desirable to keep up a large fire in the 
grate for transmitting the heat copiously to distant 
apartments, without giving out too much heat to 
the room in which the grate is fixed, I form a 
cover to fit over and in front of the fire, having a 
door-way through which fuel may be supplied. 


Improved Ships’ Moorings.—Mr. Mitchell, an 
eminent civil engineer of Belfast, has recently 
obtained a patent for a graving-dock to facilitate 
the repairing, building, or retaining of vessels, and 
for certain parts applicable for other purposes. 
One of these applications is an improved mooring, 
which portends to be of great importance to the 


nautical world. It is on the principle of the 
screw, the spiral thread being extended, so as to 
form a broad flange, with little more than one 
revolution round the central shaft. This flange, 
when forced round by means of a long shaft, 
adapted by joints to the depth of water, insinu- 


ates itself into the earth, until a firm hold is 
obtained, when the long shaft is withdrawn, leav- 
ing the mooring at the required depth, with a 
strong bridle-chain attached. The advantage of 
these moorings is, that they may be used wherever 
the water is not of extraordinary depth, unless 
the ground is rocky. In soft grounds, they may 
be sunk donaidecaig below the surface ; but where 
the bottom is firm, a depth of six or seven feet is 
generally sufficient. By this arrangement, the 
objectioins of the ordinary modes are obviated. 
One of these is, where a broad, flat stone is sunk 
two or three feet into the ground, with a bridle- 
chain attached. To this it is objected, that, in 
shallow water, vessels frequently receive injury 
from it; in addition to which, the excavation for 
receiving the stone is almost impracticable in 
more than three, or three and a half, fathoms 
water. The other description is formed of a 
strong chain stretched along the ground, and 
secured at its extremities by mooring-blocks, or 
anchors, the vessel swinging at a bridle-chain in 
the middle. The vast expense of this apparatus, 
—the foul bottom which it makes,—ships’ anchors 
often catching in the ground-chain, and thereby 
occasioning much Jabour and difficulty,—and, in 
fact, that, in shallow water, the mooring-blocks 
are as dangerous as rocks,—constitute very great 
and almost insuperable objections. We are glad 
to announce that Mr. Mitchell’s invention has 
received the attention of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, and that the Supply transport and Echo 
gun-brig were attached to his moorings at Dept- 
ord in the month of December; that they rode 
out the destructive gales of that month undisturb- 
ed; and that go far the experiments have proved 
perfectly successful. Further experiments are in 
—— and we understand that the Thames 

avigation Committee have directed their atten- 
tion to the subject. 
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Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes.—The application 
of the intense light emitted by the combustion 
of lime by a stream of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases has samen drawn great attention, and ex. 
cited considerable interest to the wonders of the 
microscopic world, developing Nature in one of 
the most interesting series of tee works ; and, as 
far as research extends itself, displaying the same 
goodness and power as in some of her more mag- 
nificent, although not more elaborate, efforts. A 
Hag A ag peo apparatus has just been completed 
by Mr. Knight, the eminent philosophical-instru- 
ment maker, in which the beauty of the illustra- 
tions is only equalled by the portability of the 
instrument, and the perfect safety to which it is 
reduced. The combustion of a mixture of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen was formerly an object of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger, and only undertak- 
en by the boldest chemists; but these are effect- 
ually obviated in the use of a jet, the invention of 
Mr. Hemming, the lecturer on chemistry, consist- 
ing of a cylinder, containing several thousand 

ieces of wire, and through which the gas passes, 
ing, in fact, an amplification of the principle 
of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety-lamp, as it is ab- 
solutely impentite for the flame to deflect through 
the cylinder into the chamber containing the 
gases. By the use of this simple, but effective 
application, we become initiated into the econo- 
my and habits of the myriads of the minor inhab- 
itants of the world of nature; and, as an object 
of mental gratification, we know of nothing 
greater than what an evening’s exhibition of this 
wonderful and portable instrument can afford, 
whether as an object of recreation or study, and, 
as such, must unquestionably supersede the use of 
the common or solar microscopes, from the supe- 
rior magnitude and clearness with which the ob- 
jects are displayed. 


Improvement in Water Wheels.—The paten- 
tee describes his invention as a multiplied water 
power, and says that it consists in “the repeated 
application of water to a number of wheels in 
succession.” Instead of allowing the water of a 
given head to act upon a single wheel, the paten- 
tee proposes to carry the water down an inclined 
plane, in the form of a trough, and to have a suc- 
cession of undershot, or flutter wheels, one be- 
hind the other. He supposes, by way of exem- 
plification, that there isa fall of ten feet, and 
states that there may be then an inclined plane 
of one hundred feet in length ; on such a plane 
from twenty-five to one hundred wheels may be 
placed, as they may vary from one to four feet in 
diameter. From the shaft of each wheel, bands are 
to be extended to a main shaft carrying a fly-wheel. 
The superiority of this plan over that of a single 
wheel 1s said to be that the desired velocity for 
sawing, grinding, &c. may be at once obtained. 

We could scarcely think of a more certain mode 
of diminishing the power of falling water than by 
dividing it in this way ; its own friction against the 

lane or trough, the friction of so many axles, the 

nding of so many bands, and the keeping of so 
many parts in order, will consign this invention to 
early oblivion, excepting the outlay which it may 
occasion should, for a time, serve as a momento 
that such a thing once was. 

In point of novelty, we will remark that the 
using of wheels in succession, and the geariag 
them so that they shall concur with each other, 
have been repeatedly done, although not in the 
mode prescribed by the present patentee. It has 
been adopted principally where there has been @ 
high fall, and a small quantity of water, rendering 
it impossible, or inconveni2nt, to make a wheel 
of sufficient diameter to apply the whole power 
at once. 
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WHAT IS LIBERTY? 


Reaper! I should be exceedingiy oblig- 
ed if you could give me a satisfactory ai- 
swer to this questicn,---What is liborty? I 
hope I am not ignorant of my own lan- 
guage, nor of its great scurce the Ger- 
man, nor of its intimate ally the French. I 
can read “Don Quixote” in the Spanish, 
“Dante” in Italian, and as to the ancients 
in Greek and Latin, | had them all at my 
fingers’ ends before I was eighteen. Nay, 
I am pos: »ssed with somev hat of Dr. Bow- 
ring’s funcy for dabbling in we Russian, the 
high and low Dutch, the Swedish, the Nor- 
wegian, and the dialects of the Magyars; 
but may I perish if I can glean from any of 
these divers tonrues the meaning of that 
little word—niserty! Thomson sung of 
it in five cantos, Glover coi-verted i’ into aa 
epic poem; I have seen it fall or conqu:r 
in fifty tragedies; and I laughed at it nost 
heartily, not long site, at the Comedié 
Francaise, in Paris, where it was turned 
into irresistible ridicule by che wit of M. 
Scribe. Ihave read Locke, I have studied 
Blackstone, I have turned over all the law 
reports, and almost a hundred volumes of 
Parliamemtary debates; I have searched 
Johnson’s Dictionary, as well as those of 
Walker and Bailey; I have not even dis- 
dained to question Entick; but the result of 
all my investigation has been, that I am at 
this moment as much in ignorance of the 
meaning of the word “liberty,” as I was 
when I first saw the light of this strange 
world of ours. 

I met, the other day, a friend of mine, a 
sprightly young fellow fresh from college, 
who was spending the Christmas with some 
pretty cousins of his in my neighbourhood. 
IT asked him what he understood by “ liber- 
ty.” “Faith!” said he, “I can tell you all 
about it, for my cheek still smarts whenever 
the word is mentioned.” I shook him warm- 
ly by the hand, fearing lest, even by a 
breath, I might disturb the clear stream of 
his memory. “You know Beatrice,” he 
= “ Ah! yes—a sweet girl!” “Sweet! 





I have no reason to say so. We were play- 
ing at forfeits on New Year’s Eve, and be- 
fore they came quite round I kissed her, 
whereupon she gave me a box on the cheek, 
declaring thet I was extremely rude in tak- 
ing such a liberty.” According to Beatrice, 
and perhaps a great majerity of the sex, 
liberty, therefore, means rudeness. 

Another friend of mine, who was obliged 
to stipulate on his marriage that he should 
exchange his gold snuff-box for a splendid 
guard-cha.n, very often solicits consc!ation 
from me in theee terms :—“ May I take the 
liberty of asking if you have your box in 
your pocket?” Tc him the supreme bless- 
ing of liberty is neither more nor less than 
a pinch of snuff: he would not think Magna 
CLarta worth a farthing without it. 

In my rambles through the manufacturing 
districts I have endeavoured to enlighten 
my rind on this subject. I never heard the 
word “liberty” mentioned so often as u 
those fiery, and pottery, and cotton and 
wool smelling regions. Itis in every body’s 
mouta ; it is in every local paper that you 
read, starting up like a ghost from every 
second line. All parties seem to be fight- 
ing for it, and no party to have won it. 
The Unionists, who are rzpidly organizing 
all their forces, in order to compel their 
masters to ruise their wages, and at the 
same time to woridge the ordinary ‘'me of 
labour, told me that true liberty was high 
pay and mode.ate work. But when I con- 
versod with the masters on the point in dis- 
pute, they assure¢ me that their resistance 
to the demands of the operatives sprung 
from no selfish imofives; it was founded 
solely on a patriotic \principle, for if they 
were to yield in the contest now going on 
between the employers and the employed, 
there would be an end to the liberty of every 
man who had his capital embarked in trade ! 
Liberty was here appealed to on both sides, 
but in acceptations as opposite to each other 
as the poles. 

If I look into the columns of the “ Morn- 
ing Post,” I find that the liberty of the coun- 
try has been destroyed ever since the Re- 
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form Bill was passed intoalaw. If I read 
“The Times,” I am informed that it is only 
since that period that the reign of liberty 
has commenced. If I take up “The Her- 
ald,” I become a convert to the opinion that 
liberty never can be known in England, 
until the punishment of death shall cease to 
be inflicted for every crime short cf murder. 
If I listen to “ The Globe,” I am impressed 
with quite a contrary doctrine, that punish- 
ment of an extreme character is absolutely 
necessary in a country where every man’s 
house is his castle, and liberty is destroyed 
at its very source by the atrocious operations 
ofthe burglar. If I happen to light upon 
“ The Crisis” of the Owenites, I am initiat- 
ed in aspecies of philosophy which repre- 
sents crime of every description as either an 
involuntary act, and therefore perfectly in- 
nocent, or as an act of self-defence, and 
therefore, in every view of it, justifiable. 
This puts me in mind of a capital speech, 
which was once delivered at the gallows by 
a man who was about to suffer for murder 
and robbery, and which, by the by, places 
the argument against the inequalities of the 
criminal law in a striking, though ludicrous 
point of view :— 
“Good people,” said the murderer, “ since 
I am to serve you for a sight, the least you 
can do is to be civil to the man that enter- 
tains you. I ask nothing of you but the jus- 
tice that is due to me. There are some 
meddling tongues, which I can hear among 
the crowd, very busy to incense you. 
Though it is true I have committed murder, 
yet I hope I am no murderer. The robbery 
really purposed, but my intention had no 
part in the death I was guilty of. The de- 
ceased cried for help, and was so obstinate 
and clamorous, that I was under the neces- 
sity of killing him, or of submitting myself 
to the loss of my liberty by being taken ; and 
thus I argued in my mind: if I murder him 
I shall get off; or, at worst, if I am taken, 
my punishment will be no greater than if I 
spare him and surrender; I can be but 
hanged for murder, and must be hanged too 
for the house-breaking. This thought, good 
people, prevailed with me to shoot him; so 
that what you call murder was only self- 
reservation. Now, that I should have died 
in this manner, whether I had shot him or 
no, witness these two weak brothers here, 
who look as if they were already at the 
other end of their voyage, though they have 
not hoisted sail yet. One of these stole 
bacon, and the other a wet smock or two. 
The law must be certainly wiser than you 
are, and since that has been pleased to set 
our crimes on a level, be so civil, or com- 
passionate, as to hold your silly tongues, 
and let me die without slander.” 
Verily, Liserty might say the same to 
her followers in almost all parts of the world, 
—*Hold your silly tongues, and let me die 
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without slander.” If freedom be anything 
like a synonyme for that phrase, assuredly a 
man may exercise it, who, possessing pro- 
perty in his own right, wishes to do with it 
just as he pleases. Nevertheless, when a 
certain noble Duke who, though not a Cice- 
ro in the senate, is distinguished for his love 
of letters, ejected a few of his tenants be- 
cause they thought fit to reduce to practice 
their ideas of liberty, by voting for a popular 
candidate, he was told that he ought not to 
do with his own as he thought fit, and that 
his view of liberty was nothing but sheer 
despotism. 

I have two votes, one for the Borough of 
Marylebone, one for Finsbury; and though 
I have not yet settled the question, I be- 
lieve that I am entitled to vote for Middle. 
sex. If any body in England be a liberus 
homo,—a real freeman,—I am. Well, what 
is the consequence? Hardly a month goes 
by that I am not summoned to a grand jury, 
or a petty jury, or a coroner’s inquest. Now 
juries of all kinds are my abhorrence, more 
particularly special juries, which I detest 
with an unconquerable hatred. Mind, I do 
not say but that they may be very good in- 
stitutions in themselves, so far as the admin- 
istration of justice may be concerned: my 
objection to them only exists whenever I am 
myself called upon, and compelled, under 
the penalty of a heavy fine, to be one of the 
sworn number. I am obliged to bustle off 
to court before daylight of a cold, raw, rainy, 
December morning. The cause which 
stood first on the list, and which I am sum- 
moned to try, is postponed, because the 
counsel are not ready, or a witness has not 
yet come. Another cause is called on. 
It is a question of a right of way, or a water- 
course, or ancient lights, or some equally 
entertaining affair sent out of the Court of 
Chancery, which occupies the whole day, 
though expected to blow up every moment. 
IT come home at night, tired, exhausted, out 
of humour with the whole world. I am 
obliged to be off again the next a 
The Chancery cause is not yet over. It 
terminates about noon. My cause is called 
on. It turns out to be a tremendous trial, 
occupying three days, during which I am 
under the necessity of attending in the box 
whether I will or no. But that is not all. 
We are charged by the Judge ; we retire to 
our room, where we are closely guarded by 
a constable, who is sworn to keep us with- 
out fire, food, or candlelight, until we come 
to an unanimous decision. I have an opin- 
ion of my own on the question at issue. 
think the verdict ought to be for the plain- 
tiff: three or four of my fellow jurymen 
agree with me, and we produce our night- 
caps in order to show our determination to 
make no concession. The eight against us 
are equally obstinate. Night comes; morn- 
ing, such as it is in a December fog, comes ; 
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the want of repose convinces us at length 
that we are wrong, and a verdict is unani- 
mously given for the defendant! And, af- 
ter all this,—after losing my whole week in 
court,—after being shut up a close prisoner 
for a whole night without fire, food, or can- 
dlelight,—after being obliged either to die 
or to abandon my opinion, however honestly 
that opinion may have been formed, I am 
told that I am a free man—that I live in a 
land of liberty! Was there ever such an 
abuse of terms as this? A liberus homo 
forsooth! say rather a galley slave, though 
even his lot would be preferable to mine, 
for the chain cannot touch his intellect—his 
opinion, at least, is free. 

I am naturally of retired habits of life. 
I like to spend my evenings at home among 
my books, in the bosom of my family ; now 
a little music,—now a hand at whist,—but 
nothing to disturb the general air of repose, 
which I look upon as the sumum bonum of 
existence. But my daughters are growing 
up; and, though I say it, very pretty girls. 
Cards for “at home,” “ quadrilles,” “ con- 
versazione,” thicken upon us during the 
season. I am asked whether! will not go; 
and, if I even seem to hesitate, a cluster of 
smiles springs up around me in an instant, 
infinitely more imperative than an ukase of 
the Autocrat himself. Go I must ;—to look 
on,—to talk,—to be talked to,—to be talked 
at ;—losing sleep, and sometimes health ;— 
and yet the Whigs tell me that I am in the 
enjoyment of real liberty, such as not one of 
my ancestors could boast of, though I might 
count them up to the days of the great Al- 
fred himself. 

A man comes to my door and asks me for 
money, which, as I owe him none, I deem 
myself at liberty to refuse. He happens, by 
some accident, to be a relation of mine,—-at 
least, so he says,—and has already exhaust- 
ed my patience by the frequency of his visits, 
and the importunity of his demands. He 
meets me in the street,—mobs me,—per- 
haps, being a much more powerful man than 
I am, knocks me down. My obvious course 
would be to have him brought before a po- 
lice magistrate at Bow-street or Hatton- 
garden, where he might be fined and bound 
over to keep the peace during a term of five 
years. ButifI proceed inthis manner, no 
sooner is his story told, than all the sympa- 
thy both of the magistrate and the reporter 
is kindled for the poor man against the rich. 
The next morning I am placarded, on every 
breakfast-table in London, as a litule, scrub- 
by fellow, with an antiquated queue, a bob- 
wig, a very queer hat, and old-fashioned 
umbrella, a pair of spider legs, aud a husky 
voice, while my assailant is decked out in 
all the manly charms of a Hercules. I feel 
no wish to have it said by all the world that 
I am encircled by a crowd of poor relations. 
I dread ridicule, or being “ cut,” much more 


than a common assault. What, then, is my 
situation in this land of liberty? I am knock- 
ed down with impunity in the streets, and, if 
I should appeal to the laws as administered 
at the police-office, I am “damned to ever- 
lasting fame” by the caricatures of a free 
press! AgainI ask you, dear reader, can 
you tell me what is liberty? 

I am a literary man, and when I have the 
requisite materials and leisure for writing a 
book upon a favourite subject, I sit down to 
my task without fearing that a sword is 
hanging over my head by a hair. I write 
away, as I fondly imagine, in the possession 
of the most unbounded freedom. Before I 
can get the paper, however, on which I 
write, I must give a little douceur to the 
king, in the shape of what he calls a duty. 
If 1 write by day I must pay him for my day- 
light. If I wish to have alittle air in my 
library, [ must pay him for that also. If I 
write on a table, I pay him a timber duty; 
ifI find it necessary to cheer my soul by a 
cup of tea, or a cup of coffee, or a glass of 
wine, I must ask the king’s permission to do 
so, which he will not grant me unless I give 
him a part, and a very large part, too, of the 
cash which I expect to receive for my book. 

Well, I send my manuscript to the print- 
er. Again I must come down with a sum 
in the way of duty for the paper on which 
the types are to display my thoughts. When 
the operation of printing is over, if I let my 
neighbours know that I have written a work 
which I wish them to buy, I must again offer 
a contribution to the king in the form of ad- 
vertisement duty, and that, too, as often as 
Irenew my gentle hints to the public. But 
these are very far from being the whole of 
the musts through which I am to go, while 
availing myself of my personal liberty in 
adding to the long catalogue of authors, I 
must present one copy of mv work to the 
|British Museum, a second to the library of 
‘Oxford, a third to that of Cambridge, four 
copies to the four Scotch Universities, an 
eighth copy to the Library of Sion College, 
London, a ninth to that of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh, a tenth to that of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and an eleventh to 
that of King’s Inns, in the same enlightened 
capital. Latterly the University of Aber- 
deen, I think it was, sold its birth-right in 
this respect for a mess of pottage, the Whig 
Government having bought from it its lite- 
rary privileges, which they have transferred 
tothe Royal Library of France. Now, if 
any of these institutions were too poor to 
purchase my work, they should, in fairness 
towards me, either do without it, or call for 
a subscription amongst their members or 
patrons which might enable them to buy it. 





But to tell me that I am at liberty to publish 
what bocks i may think fit to write, when I 
am compelled to pay for permission to do 
sc at almost every stepI take, and finally 
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to make a present of eleven copies to such 
wealthy establishments as the Universities 
of Oxtord, Cambridge, Scotland, and Dub- 
lin, and the Bibliotheque Royale of France, 
is one of the grossest of all impositions. 

Finally, did I say? The infractions of 
my liberty by no means stop here. The 
critics, a most formidable race, are still in 
the background. In order to propitiate their 
good opinion, I am obliged to part with at 
least twenty-five copies more. Some are 
directly engaged in a contest with each 
other. Either they do not agree in politics, 
or they are rivals in trade. Should I by 
any untoward accident—the neglect of a 
messenger, or a delay of the binder—happen 
to send a copy to one before it has been re- 
ceived by the other, the latter inflicts upon 
me all the vengeance which he feels against 
his more fortunate antagonist. The news- 
paper editors generally add presented books 
to their office libraries, without noticing 
them either in an adverse or favourable 
style. As to the weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly critics, they cut up my work with- 
out mercy, if I send it; and if I do not, they 
will buy it in order to punish me for my ap- 
parent contempt of their authority. Talk 
of liberty, indeed! I am sure that I know 
not what it is, or where it is to be found, un- 
less you cali that liberty which permits the 
state, the public institutions, and the critics 
to plunder a literary man of all remunera- 
tion for his labour, and even to impose upon 
him frequently a severe loss for exercising 
that freedom of opinion, which the constitu- 
tion and the laws tell him he possesses in 
the most unqualified terms. 

After the Reform Bill passed, I had a fan- 
cy to become a member of Parliament. I 
addressed the electors of one of the new 
boroughs, with a yiew to attain, by means 
of their most sweet voices, the object of my 
ambition. I had the tact to incorporate in 
my speech several flourishing periods about 
the injury which was done to personal liber- 
ty by the assessed taxes; I spoke of the 
liberty of the press, the liberty of the negro, 
liberty of worship, magna charta, the major 
charta, no corn laws, no church, no army! 
The welkin rang with tumultuous applause 
—I was elected almost by acclamation. 
There is a party in the House called the 
Ultra Whig, which is just not Radical. The 
principles of this party, as I thought, coin- 
cided with mine exactly, and so I became a 
member of it. I attended the dinners of 
its leaders, their committees, and even their 
coteries. For awhile I sailed with them 
right before the wind, as I accepted all their 
propositions, and voted for all thefr amend- 
ments. By and byI spoke a little in the 
House, was well received, and grew some- 
what confident in my own resources, There 
was a question about the Pension List. My 
friends were resolved on abolishing it alto- 
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gether. I looked over the list, and when I: 
found that a great majority of the pensioners 
were females, receiving from fifty to a hun. 
dred or two hundred pounds a-year, I could 
not for the life of me think of turning those 
poor gentlewomen adrift. If they received 
these small incomes, it was to me a suffi- 
cient proof that they were in want of such 
assistance ; and as J have from my youth 
upwards loved the fair, and honoured them 
for those virtues which they possess in much 
greater abundance, and practise with infi- 
nitely more sincerity than we do, I declared 
decidedly against a resolution which was 
intended to be proposed with a view of 
sweeping off the whole train at once. 

[ soon found myself on the edge ofa 
voleano. Cold looks, stinted salutations in 
the House ; and out of it, no consultations, 
no invitations to dinner, committee or cote- 
rie; no more “very confidential” letters— 
informed me that I had broken with the Ul- 
tra Whigs. All this seemed to me very 
odd. I conceived that I had joined a party 
who made a peculiar boast of accelerating 
the march of liberty, and now I discovered 
that none but the leaders were actually to 
enjoy it. 

The matter did not end here. After the 
lapse of a few posts, I received a long string 
of resolutions from my constituents, to all 
of which they hoped I should give my cor- 
dial assent. The first of these was for the 
abolition of all pensions without any distinc- 
tion—I read no further. I put the whole 
series at once into the fire, determined never 
to vote for any measures of the kind. 
What! was I a member of a free delibera- 
tive assembly, and not entitled to exercise 
my liberty, by forming and expressing my 
own judgment on all questions whatever? 
Nothing of the sort. My polite and eva- 
sive letter in reply was answered by anoth- 
er, in which I was required either to pledge 
myself to the resolutions orto resign my 
seat. I went straight to the Treasury, and 
requested an appointment as steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, which the lords of that 
department gave me with no small delight. 
I left Parliament—the free and imperial Par- 
liament of Great Britain and Ireland! as it 
is called, where I found very speedily that 
I could not sit, unless I chose doubly to sur- 
render every particle of my liberty, first to 
my constituents, who wished to bind me 
hand and foot by pledges; and secondly, to 
a political party, who were desirous of using 
my vote solely as an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of their own purposes. Here is 
a specimen of practical liberty for you—and 
that, too, under the regime of reform! 

My ideas of liberty,—always rather per- 
plexed in this country,—were never more 
vague and unsettled than while I was a 
legislative automaton. The Whigs, as long 
as they were out of office, declaimed con- 
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stantly about the grievances of Ireland, 
The first measure which they proposed, 
when in office, to a Reformed Parliament, 
was to suspend the constitution altogether 
in that ill-starred country. Mr. O’Connell 
declared, very naturally, that such a law 
would destroy the liberty of Ireland ;—Lord 
Althorp assured the House that his plan 
was the only method for preserving it! 
The ship-owners complained that the free- 
trade system was tending rapidly to their 
destruction ;—Mr. Poulett ‘Thomson demon- 
strated that, in consequence of that system, 
they were better off than ever! The man- 
ufacturers assured the House that they 
were reduced to a state of slavery by the 
corn-laws, which made bread so dear, that 
they laboured twelve or fourteen honrs to 
earn it, and had no time to read the news- 
papers, The agriculturists talked not of 
their liberty, for that, they said, was long 
gone by: they were reduced to a state of 
complete villeinage, in consequence of their 
corn being a great deal too cheap. The 
House voted, by a majority, against the 
malt-tax, considering that the liberty of the 
subject was promoted by enabling him to 
drink a pot instead of a pint of beer ;—the 
Ministers brought a majority to rescind that 
vote, stating that otherwise they must de- 
stroy the liberty of the subject by imposing 
a tax upon property! The tradesmen of 
London remonstrated against the assessed 
taxes; and, when remonstrance failed of its 
effect, some absolutely refused to pay them, 
because they were a gross infraction of 
liberty. The Secretary forthe Home De- 
partment sent the Sheriff to compel them to 
pay, proclaiming, through the usual organs, 
that, unless those taxes were collected, 
there was an end to the liberty of the coun- 
try. The Diffusion Society imagines lib- 
erty to be synonymous with cheap books ;— 
the booksellers maintain that the said So- 
ciety, now a Corporation, is itself the very 
emblem of despotism. The poor declare 
that their liberties are gone, unless the rates 
be increased ;—the housekeeper asserts that 
his freedom is no more if they be. The 
omnibus proprietors cry out that they would 
not give a farthing for reform, if they are to 
be prevented from running races perpetually 
between Paddington and the Bank—be- 
tween Piccadilly and St. Paul’s. The shop- 
keepers shout that before reform was, they 
were; and that it is a tyrannical innovation 
upon the constitution to have their business 
knocked up and their elderly customers 
knocked down by those frightful machines! 
—What, I again and again ask, is liberty ? 
Is it to be found in England ? 

I go to Spain. I find two political parties 
—the friends of the Queen, and those of 
Don Carlos—-fighting against each other,— 
in the name of liberty! I mingle with the 
muleteers and the peasantry. I behold 





them in the sunshine and the shade, always 
good-humoured, living temperately on their 
snow-white bread, their cool and fragrant 
wine, and their delicious fruits. They go 
to mass—they sing to the guitar—-they 
dance the fandango—-they crowd to the 
bull-fight—just as if no civil war were going 
on in the country. They never see the 
police; they hardly know that a government 
exists, so little do they feel of its operation. 
They have no poor-rate—no assessed taxes 
—no eight hundred millions of national debt 
—no rates for watching, and lighting, and 
paving,—-none of the evils, in short, to 
which we—happy beings in this lend of 
liberty !—are exposed. Yet I am told, when 
I come home, that the Spaniards are in a 
state of the most abject ignorance and 
slavery. For their skill in algebra and 
mathematics I will not answer; but I will 
say, that, for all the purposes of practical 
liberty, they are a much more enlightened 
people than we are. They have the cheap 
freedom of common sense, for which we 
have exchanged the bungling, imperfect, 
and excessively expensive machinery of 
freedom by law, to which the patriarchal 
rule of Austria would be infinitely prefer- 
able. 

I goto France. The Duke de Fitzjames 
assures me that the liberty of his country 
departed from the soil with Henry V., to 
whom alone he will ever swear allegiance. 
M. Guizot.and the King desire me to laugh 
at the Duke; for that they, by their juste 
milieu system, (which means giving way to 
no party, and subjugating all,) have placed 
the freedom of the French upon an immova- 
ble basis. Louis Philippe repeats the fa- 
mous scene which he had with the deputa- 
tion that was headed by M. Lafitte, and 
triumphs in the victory which he obtained on 
that occasion, and which, he says, has ever 
since made him a free man! 

But when J look up at the Tuilleries, and 
ask him what has become of the lilies, the 
ancient arms of his family, he shakes his 
head, as much as to say, that his sovereignty 
is limited by the sovereignty of the people, 
to which it must yield whenever the two 
powers come into conflict. If I walk to the 
rue Jocob, I find there a society actively at 
work for restoring the lost liberty not only 
of France. but of all the world. The first 
article of faith to which, however, they ask 
me to subscribe, is one which declares that 
they are the only judges of what liberty is, 
and that they have received a mission to 
propagate it from the ghost of Robespierre ! 
I had once a notion—I think it was that 
madman Burke who put it into my head— 
that this same Robespierre was the most 
notorious tyrant flung up on the surface of 
the stormy times of the French revolution. 
To propagate liberty in the name of Robes- 
pierre scemed té me, therefore, the most 
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unintelligible mode of interpreting the word 
that I had yet lighted upon in all my expe- 
ditions for the discovery of the true magne- 
tic pole of freedom. 

Liberty, thought I at length, flies west- 
ward, as commerce does; so I shall cross 
the Atlantic, and see if it is to be found in 
the United States. I prepared myself for 
my travels by reading the life of the Presi- 
dent Adams, once the pride of the Federal- 
ists, and the friend of Washington; but I 
found that he was scarcely seated in the 
chair of the chief magistrate when he began 
to doubt of his re-election. The popular 
party turned against him, and against his 
especial auxiliary the Honourable Timothy 
Pickering, his Secretary of State. Timothy, 
one fine morning—it was in the month of 
May—was not a little surprised by receiv- 
ing from the President the following laconic 
note :— 

“ Sir,—As I perceive a necessity of intro- 
ducing a change in the administration of the 
office of state, I think it proper to make this 
communication to the present Secretary of 
State, that he may have an opportunity of 
resigning if he chooses. I should wish the 
day on which his resignation is to take 
place to be named by himself. I wish for 
an answer to this letter on or before Mon- 
day morning, because the nomination of a 
successor must be sent to the Senate as 
soon as they sit. 

“With esteem, I am, Sir, 
“Your must obedient 
and humble servant, 
“Joun ApAms.” 


Doubtless, said I to myself, if Timothy 
does not choose to resign, he need not; he 
will not be compelled to give up his office 
without some charge of incompetency or 
inattention, in such a country as the United 
States of America—the very cradle of free- 
dom! Timothy accordingly replies thus :— 

“After deliberately reflecting on the 
overture you have been pleased to make to 
me, I do not feel it my duty to resign.” 

The rejoinder of the President was sent 
within an hour after in these terms :— 

“ Sir,—Divers causes and considerations, 
essential to the administration of the gov- 
ernment, in my judgment, requiring a 
change in the department of state, you are 
hereby discharged from any further service 
as Secretary of State. 

“Joun Apams, 
“President of the United States.” 


Certainly a more despotic mode than this 
of dismissing a public functionary, who had 
held his office for five years without re- 
proach, could not have been adopted in any 
monarchical state whatever. The Anti- 
federalists threatened to turn out Adams, 
and in order to propitiatéd their favour he 
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turned out Pickering. In the end, Adams 
failed of his object, and was himself dis. 
missed by the people, no principle of liberty 
being recognised by any party to any of 
these transactions, and no motive, in fact, 
existing to justify the dismissal of Timoth 
save the intrigues of John, and none toc 
for the rejection of John save the caprice of 
the people. These facts staggered my no- 
tions of republican freedom. 

But when I went to Philadelphia, and 
found the white man every where turning 
up his nose at the black, and that I deeply, 
though most unintentionally, insulted a 
relative of my own, by asking him to take a 
glass of wine with myself and a person who 
happened to be next me at the table d’hite 
—the said person having been unfortunate 
enough (as I afterwards perceived) to retain 
on his skin the fiftieth part of a shade of the 
hated negro hue, I gave up my pursuit after 
an explanation of liberty in America. The 
name was there, but the thing was neither 
there, nor any where else, that I could ever 
discover. 


—_—_ 
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YE ARE NOT MISS’D, FAIR FLOWERS. 


Ye are not misa’d, fair flowers, that late were spreading 
The summer’s glow by fount and dreary grot ; 
There falls the dew, its fairy favours shedding,— 
The leaves dance on, the young birds miss you not. 


Still plays the sparkle o’er the rippling water, 
O Lily ! whence thy cup of pearl hath gone ; 

The bright wave mourns not for its loveliest daughter, 
There is no sorrow in the wind’s low tone. 


And thou, meek Hyacinth ! afar is roving 

The bee that oft thy trembling bells hath kiss’d ; 
Cradled ye were, fair flowers ! ’midst all things loving, 

A joy to all; yet, yet ye are not miss’d! 
Ye, that were born to lend the sunbeam gladness, 

And the winds fragrance, wandering where they list,— 

Oh! it were breathing words too deep in sadness, 

To say, Earth’s human flowers not more are miss’d! 


BY A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


By a mountain stream, at rest, 
We found the warrior lying, 
And around his noble breast 
A banner, clasp’d in dying ;— 
Dark and still 
Was every hill, 
And the winds of night were sighing. 


Last of his noble race, 
To a lowly bed we bore him ; 





* These words are all appropriated to music, 
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"Tis a deep green, solemn place, 
Where the mountain heath waves o’er him ;— 
Woods alone 
There make moan, 
Rushing streams deplore him. 


Yet from festal hall and lay 
Our sad thoughts oft are flying 
To those dark hills far away, 
Where in death we found him lying ; 
On his breast 
A banner prest, 
And the night-wind o’er him sighing. 





WILLOW SONG. 


Willow ! in thy breezy moan 

I can hear a deeper tone ; 

Thro’ thy leaves come whispering low 

Faint sweet sounds of long ago,— 
Willow, sighing willow! 


Many a mournful tale of oid 
Heart-sick love to thee hath told ; 
Gathering from thy golden bough 
Leaves to cool his burning brow,— 
Willow, sighing willow ! 


Many a swan-like song to thee 

Hath been sung, thou gentle tree ! 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down thy moonlit stream hath sent,— 
Willow, sighing willow ! 


Therefore, wave and murmur on, 

Sigh for sweet affection gone, 

And for tuneful voices fled, 

And for Love, whose heart hath bled, 
Ever, willow, willow ! 





BRIGHTLY HAST THOU FLED. 


Brightly, brightly hast thou fled! 
Ere one grief had bow’d thy head, 
Brightly didst thou part ; 
With thy young thoughts free from spot,— 
With thy fond love wasted not,— 
With thy bounding heart! 


Ne’er by sorrow to be wet, 
Calmly smiles thy pale cheek yet, 
Ere by dust o’erspread. 
Lilies, ne’er by tempest blown,— 
White-rose, which no stain hath knowr,— 
Be about thee shed ! 


So we give thee to the earth; 
And the violet shall have birth 
O’er thy gentle head. 
Thou, that, like a dew-drop, borne 
On a sudden wind of morn, 
Brightly thou hast fled ! 
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SING, GONDOLIER! 


Sing to me, Gondolier ! 
Sing words ftom Tasso’s lay ; 
While pure, and still, and clear, 
Night seems but softer day. 
The gale is gently falling, 
As if it paused to hear 
Some strain, the past recalling ;— 
Sing to me, Gondolier ! 


Oh ! ask me not to wake 
Proud spirits of the brave ; 
Bid no high numbers break 
The silence of the wave ! 
Gone are the noble-hearted, 
Closed the bright pageants here ; 
And the glad song is departed 
From the mournful Gondolier ! 





THE ROCK BESIDE THE SEA. 


Oh ! tell me not the woods are fair, 
Now Spring is on her way ;— 
Well, well, I know how lightly there, 
In joy, the young leaves play ; 
How sweet, on winds of morn or eve, 
The violet’s breath may be ;— 
Yet ask me, woo me not to leave 
My lone Rock by the Sea. 


The wild wave’s thunder on the shore, 
The curlew’s restless cries, 

Are to my watching heart more dear 
Than all earth’s melodies. 

Come back, my ocean rover come ! 
There’s but one place for me 

Till I can greet thy swift sail home— 
My lone rock by the Sea! 


THE ORANGE-BOUGH. 


Bring from the grove an orange-bough, 
To fan my cheek, to cool my brow, 
And bind it, mother! on my breast, 
When I am laid in dreamless rest. 


The myrtle that I loved hath died, 
Blighted, like me, in vernal pride ! 

The rose looks all too festive now,— 
Bring from the grove an orange-bough ! 


The grove along the sunny shore, 

Whose odours I must breathe no more, 
Oh! love’s vain sighs, and parting prayer, 
And wild farewell, are lingering there. 


Then bear me thence one branch, to shed 
Life's last faint sweetness round my bed ; 
One branch, with pearly blossoms drest, 
And bind it, mother! on my breast! 
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COME TO ME, SLEEP! 


Come to me, gentle Sleep! 
I pine, | pine for thee! 

Come with thy spells, the soft, the deep, 
And set my spirit free ! 


Each lonely burning thought 
In twilight languor steep ; 

Come to the full heart, long o’erwrought— 
O gentle, gentle Sleep! 


Come with thine urn of dew, 
Sleep, gentle Sleep !—but bring 
No voice, love’s yearnings to renew, 
No visions on thy wing ! 


Come, as to folding flowers, 
To birds, in forests deep ;— 

Long, dark, and dreamless be thine hours, 
O gentle, gentle Sleep! 





LEAVE ME NOT YET! 


Leave me not yet ! thro’ rosy skies from far, 
But now the song-birds to their nest return ; 
The trembling image of the first pale star 
On the dim lake but now begins to burn : 
—Leave me not yet! 


Not yet !—low voices borne from hidden streams, 
Heard through the shivery woods, but now arise ; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not with daylight dreams, 
They are of vesper’s hymns and harmonies : 

—Leave me not yet! 


My thoughts are like those gentle tones, dear love! 
By day shut up in their own still recess, 
They wait for dews on earth, for stars above, 
Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness : 
—Leave me not yet! 


SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO 
OF A MEDICAL TRAVELLER. 


[Ir has been justly remarked, by an ac- 
complished Edinburgh Professor, himself 
one of the most successful chroniclers of the 
day, that the practice of medicine is a mine 
full of interesting and important matter, 
highly valuable to the periodical writer, but 
hitherto little explored by him. The inci- 
dents related in the ensuing pages are 
gleaned from the writer’s own practice, and 
are entirely founded in fact; although in 
narrating them he has scrupulously endeav- 
oured to avoid fixing the identity of the 
parties, in all instances where his doing so 
could have been in any way construed into 
a breach of professional contidence.]} 





No. I.—TuHe Goppess or Reason. 


Ir was towards the close of the day, in 
the summer of the year 18—, which I passed 
at Naples, that I was requested, by a British 
merchant residing in that city to visit the 
master of a vessel consigned to him, who 





had been attacked with an indisposition, 
The day was sultry hot, accompanied by the 
scirocco which passes over from the burni 
sands of Africa, bearing with it numberlesg 
saline and acrid particles, which occasioned 
the most oppressive and uneasy sensations; 
towards its close, however, a breeze had 
sprung up from the land, which rendered 
the air somewhat cooler, though it occasion- 
ed but little agitation of the clear, blue, and 
tideless waters of the bay. The prospect at 
this moment, as I rode slowly along the 
Chiaja, was so delightful, that, I fear, no de- 
scription I could give would do justice to it, 
The broad disk of the sun was just sinkin 
into the wave, and exhibited, in mellowe 
and harmonious traits, the different features 
of the prospect, gilding with its last rays the 
dark outline of the Castle of St. Elmo, which 
crowns the summit of the high amphitheatre 
of hills surrounding the city, and which are 
themselves surmounted in the distance by 
the snow-capped heads of the Apennines, 
From the castle and down to the Chiaja, the 
precipitous descent was covered with vine- 
yards and orangeries, which afforded a deli- 
cate and perfect relief to the town which re- 
posed beneath them. In front of the Chiaja, 
and extending its whole length, were the 
gardens of the Villa Reale, laid out with the 
most exquisite taste, and exhibiting in their 
walks some of the most splendid specimens 
of ancient sculpture ; such as the celebrated 
group of the Toro Farnese, which repre- 
sents Amphion and Zethus, the sons of Ly- 
cus, King of Thebes, tying Dirce by the 
hair of her head to the horns of a bull. And 
lastly came the Bay itself, extending, with 
its broad, glassy, and transparent surface, 
for a circuit of thirty miles, bound in on the 
right by the promontory of Pausilippo, on 
which stands the wild tomb of the poet Vir- 
gil, and on the left by the promontory of 
Sorrento, anciently called Syrentum, from 
its enchanting situation, where stands, built 
upon a cliff, the paternal mansion of another 
celebrated poet, Torquato Tasso ; whilst in 
the centre, and about et between the 
two promontories, rose the huge island of 
Caprea, which acted like an enormous mole, 
breaking the force of the sea, and rendering 
this large portion of the Mediterranean as 
tranquil and placid as the waters of the La- 
go Maggiore. Even night,—that sable and 
constant mantle with which the Omnipotent 
has so wisely enveloped the gorgeous 
beauties of nature,—even night failed, in 
this instance, to hide the beautiful scene, for 
the dusky red column of smoke, which arose 
during the day from the crater of Vesuvius, 
was changed by the coming darkness to @ 
bright and beautiful column of living fire, 
which performed the part of a nocturnal sun, 
and kept the splendid panorama at its feet 
in a state of constant illumination. Well 
might the bard of “ Memory ” exclaim,— 
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“« This region, surely, is not of the earth ! 

Was it not dropped from heaven? Not a grove, 
Citron, or pine, or cedar ; not a grot, 

Sea-worn and mantled with the gadding vine, 

But breathes enchantment.” 


It is a trite but a true observation, that the 
contemplation of nature, under favourable 
circumstances, especially beneath the sunny 
skies and the soft atmosphere of the South, 
has a tendency to make us love the species 
of which we form a part, and for which this 
beautiful world itself was created ; and still 
further to draw the mind from 

“ Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


Nor were these thoughts wanting upon the 
present occasion. When I reflected upon 
man—upon his great powers and endow- 
ments—I did, indeed, regard him as the 
brightest and most perfect emanation of the 
Eternal Mind. Alas! how soon was] to be- 
hold an instance of the deep degradation 
and perversity of our common nature ! 

I had alighted atthe inn, which was a 
common pot-house, in the outskirts of the 
city, and was just leaving it, after having 
prescribed for my patient and ascertained 
that his ailment was trifling, when I was in- 
formed, by the master of the house, that a 
poor woman, who was without money or 
friends, and whom he believed to be of 
English extraction, was dying in a loft over 
the stable. J instantly requested to be led 
toher, and with great difficulty ascended 
into the old and ruinous loft where she lay. 
J found her lying upon some straw in the 
corner; the humanity of one of the ostlers 
had induced him to throw an old horsecloth 
over her, but in her struggles it had become 
displaced, and I perceived that she was hab- 
ited in a rich but faded and disfigured ¢ress 
of purple velvet. Her legs were enormous- 
ly swollen, and the sandals of her shoes 
were literally buried in the flesh, the black- 
ness of mortification, from impeded circula- 
tion, being actually visible through the thin 
silk stockings which covered them. 

She had been stricken with a coup-de-so- 
liel. which is somewhat similar in its effects 
to apoplexy; the left angle of the mouth 
was drawn down for nearly an inch, and two 
artificial teeth hung suspended by a wire, 
and were driven to a level with the lips by 
each deep and painful expiration of air. 
The eyebrows were also artificial, and one 
of them had been removed by the hot per- 
spiration which rolled from her brow, and 
now Jay directly across instead of above the 
eye; the cheeks too were painted, and the 
perspiration, in passing down, had formed 


_ channels through the paint, which gave her 


the appearance of a painted Indian savage. 
But I will not pursue this disgusting and hu- 
miliating picture any further: suffice it to 
say, thata sight so revolting to humanity 
~— before met my eyes. A moment’s 
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examination satisfied me that this unhapp 
being was in a moribund state, and past all 
the resources of my art; my principal duty 
therefore, was to smooth her painful passage 
from this world. Her condition would not 
admit of her being removed to a proper 
apartment, and it was in vain that I sought 
to learn from those around her any thing of 
her connexions. She had been found by 
the humane ostler, to whom I have already 
alluded, lying upon a heap of dirt in the 
stable-yard, evidently in a dying state, and 
was removed by him to the loft, that she might 
end her days a little more decently. She 
herself lay apparently unconscious of every 
thing, though now and then she was shaken 
with a slight convulsion, during which she 
gave utterance (but with difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the distortion of her mouth) to 
the wildest and most delirious expressions. 
Once, while I was holding her head, I 
thought she seemed tocomprehend my ques- 
tion, when I asked her name and if she had 
any friends, for her eye appeared for an in- 
stant to brighten, and her face, which was 
already stamped with the signet of death, 
showed a gleam of consciousness. She 
spoke in French, and said, in broken and 
hollow accents, “I—I am the Goddess of 
Reason ; let every lover of liberty worship 
me.” In a moment after this her head fell 
back, and she was a corpse. 


“Qh Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name !” 


How often has thy altar been defiled by 
wild and unbridled license, which has assum- 
ed thy form and attributes! Behold another 
hapless victim to its excesses! Yes, the 
unhappy being whose deathI have describ- 
ed, was drawn into the vortex, and swept 
from the earth, by that whirlwind of destruc- 
tion which commenced in the French Revo- 
lution—which burst upon the world to mar 
the majesty of nature, and tender it a stage 
for strife, and the seat of human misery. 
At the close of the scene I have described 
above, I left the house, and proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. G—— the worthy vice-con- 
sul at Naples, with the view to procure 
Christian burial for the unhappy deceased ; 
and it was from him and others that I collect- 
ed the following incidents of her life :— 

Lady , the daughter of a noble ducal 
house, and closely connected with the ven- 
erable head of the church, and the then first 
commoner of England, left her country un- 
der the care of a maiden aunt, for the pur- 
pose of residing a short time in Paris. 
This was about the beginning of the year 
1789, and just at the period when the subtle 
successors .f Voltaire were engaged in 
spreading their revolutionary doctrines. It 
is well known that these men availed them- 
selves largely of female influence; and 
hence we find, from the Baroness de Stael 
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downwards, that there were few women 
who failed to figure in the various cabals of 
the day. The aunt of Lady ——, in partic- 
ular, was a woman of strong passions and 
weak principles, and it was no wonder, 
therefore, that she quickly became an advo- 
cate for liberty, equality, the rights of man, 
universal benevolence, and the majesty of 
the people. 

Her house was the principal rendezvous 
for the revolutionary leaders, where Con- 
dorcet, Mirabeau, Abbé Sieyes, and still later, 
the two Robespierres and Hebert, were con- 
stantly engaged in disseminating their doc- 
trines. It was not surprising, under these 
circumstances, that the unformed and roman- 
tic mind of a girl of seventeen should be- 
come vitiated, and should imbibe the poison 
so liberally spread before her. The elder 
Robespierre soon discovered that she would 
be an apt instrument for his designs, and an 
acceptable victim to his lust: he therefore 
applied himself, with all the sophistry which 
he possessed, to wean her affections from a 
young nobleman to whom she was betrothed 
in England, and to destroy the last remnants 
of her virtuous principles ; the contest was 
unequal—all around her spoke the language 
of the arch deceiver. 

Reason, as it was called, and sophistry, 
triumphed over religion and virtue; and 
when, a short time afterwards, her aunt died 
from the effects of a brain fever, brought 
on by the indulgence of her passions, Lady 
resisted the importunities of her 
friends to return to England, and ultimately 
sought a shelter from them in the arms of 
the arch fiend. Will it be credited ?—the 
noble, accomplished, beautiful Lady 
actually united herselfto Maximilian Robes- 
pierre by the republican ceremony then in 
vogue of dancing wnclad round the tree of 
liberty. 

The sequel of this unfortunate woman’s 
story is soon told: she continued with Ro- 
bespierre during the early part of his career, 
and even after he had for some time exer- 
cised supreme power, joining in all the wild 
excesses which marked this terrible period 
of human history. 

She identified herself with a party of 
women who were known by the name of 
Robespierre’s Devotees, most of whom had 
been united to him by the same impious and 
indecent ceremony she herself had submit- 
ted to, and whom he had tutored to attend 
upon him at the Assembly and the Jacobin 
clubs for the purpose of applauding the 
different sentiments to which he gave utter- 
ance,—a scheme to which he owed much of 
his early popularity, as the galleries readily 
followed the impulse which was given to 
them. Repeatedly, also, was she seen with 
the other devotees dancing farandoles round 
the permanent guillotine, in mockery of the 
myriads of victims sacrificed by the mon- 
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sters who made liberty and reason the 
watchwords for their, crimes, and whose 
single enormities, such as chaining an affec- 
tionate wife to the guillotine where her 
husband was executed, because she pre- 
sumed to implore pardon for him, would 
alone have handed them down to the exe- 
crations of posterity. 

It was Lady =, also, who person- 
ated, almost in a state of nudity, the God- 
dess of Reason at the impious féte given by 
Robespierre for the worship of “ Reason,” 
and hence the expressions which I have 
stated as falling from her dying lips. 

Ultimately this unhappy woman eloped 
from Paris with an Italian Count, to whom 
she was married at Naples in the Roman 
Catholic ritual, and who deserted her as 
soon as he had secured the little property 
which remained to her. Her noble relatives 
in England had, as may be supposed, totally 
given her up; and she continued, during 
the rest of her life, to indulge in every spe- 
cies of excess, until it closed in the scene 
which I have described. I shall Jeave my 
readers to draw the moral from what I have 
related. A beautiful, nobly connected, and 
accomplished girl, changed by circumstances 
into the fearful character I have described, 
and dying almost on a dunghill, in a foreign 
land, and with appearances too fr ghtful to 
contemplate. Again I say, 

“Oh, Liberty ! what crimes have been committed 
in thy name !” 


I].—Tue Ivrauian Banpirt. 


A sHorT time after the occurrence to 
which I have alluded in my previous narra- 
tive, I left Naples for the purpose of spend- 
ing a few weeks at the country residence of 
my friend, Mr. C: , the banker and vine- 
grower. My friend’s house was situated 
about thirty miles from Neples, on the road 
to Pestum, in a delightful part of the coun- 
try between the sea and the mountains of 
the Apennine, richly wooded and embellish- 
ed with convents, villages, and the ruins of 
ancient edifices. Mr. C——’s avocations 
called him frequently to Naples, and my 
principal delight during his absence was to 
wander about the neighbouring country, 
and inspect the remains of the numerous 
ancient temples, some of which had resisted 
the destroyer Time for upwards of two 
thousand years. On one of these occasions 
I left the house soon after day-break, 
mounted on a sturdy mule, with the inten- 
tion of visiting an ancient aqueduct and 
villa which stand amidst hanging gardens at 
the foot of the Apennine. According to 
my usual custom, I went without a guide, 
as I preferred enjoying the great natural 
beauties which presented themselves unem- 
barrassed by the presence of a stranger. 
It was harvest season, and the beautiful and 
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interesting landscape was rendered still 
more so by the occasional groups of Cala- 
brian farmers and peasants, all armed with 
short swords and fowling-pieces, and equip- 
ped in the romantic costume in which they 
are so frequently pourtrayed by the master- 
ly pencil of Salvator Rosa. As I approach- 
ed the river Silaro, anciently Silarus, famed 
from time immemorial for the petrifying 
quality of its waters, the scene began to 
change, the farm-houses had totally disap- 
peared, and the face of the country became 
wild, melancholy, and like the Pontine 
Marshes twenty years ago. The soil, too, 
was loose and swampy; and the frequent 
crazy bridges, made with boughs of trees, 
and thrown over deep ditches, rendered the 
route both dangerous and disagreeable.— 
My ardour, however, was not to be damped 
by these circumstances, nor by the numer- 
ous stories which I had heard respecting the 
brigands who infested this part of the coun- 
try: to the latter, indeed, I had not paid 
much attention, conceiving most of the sto- 
ries which I had heard to result from the 
exaggeration and extravagance which are 
so natural to the Neapolitan character. 

An incident, however, shortly occurred 
which changed the current of my thoughts. 
I was riding slowly up a mountain ravine, 
the path being extremely narrow, and cut 


through a wood of tamarisk and myrtle trees; | C 


I had left the bridle of the mule upon his 
neck, and bad thrown my arms carelessly 
behind me, as was my common habit when 
immersed in thought. Suddenly I felt my 
elbows pinioned forcibly together, and at 
the same instant the muzzle of a large 
horse-pistol was held within two inches of 
my left temple, while a voice at my ear ex- 
claimed, in Italian, “Signor, you are my 
prisoner! Resist, and I will slay you with 
as little remorse as I would kill one of those 
swinish buffaloes below ; submit, and I will 
not harm a hair of your head.” 

I was without weapons, and being taken 
at a disadvantage, felt that resistance was 
useless, and that the best part of valour in 
this instance was discretion: I therefore re- 
mained perfectly quiescent, whilst he con- 
tinued, “ You are right, Signor, not to resist. 
I must bind your arms in their present posi- 
tion, and we will then treat of your ransom.” 

He accordingly replaced the pistol in his 
belt, and untying a long sash from his waist, 
bound my arms closely but not painfully be- 
hind me; the sash was also passed under 
the body of the mule, and brought up over 
my thighs. My position now was sufficient- 
ly serious, and yet so absurd, that I found it 
impossible, upon glancing at my own person, 
bound so helplessly upon the back of the 
mule, to resist smile at the ridiculous 
figure I cut. The bandit observed it, and 
remarked, ‘‘ You are right, Signor, not to 
lose your temper or your spirits; and yet 
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there are hundreds who would tremble at 
the mere thought of being in this wild place, 
and in the power of Marco d’Abruzzo.” 
Marco d’ Abruzzo! thought I; this, then, is 
the celebrated bandit of whom my friend 
C has spoken, and of whom the peas- 
ants tell so many gallant and fearful deeds, 
who has forced the whole country round to 
pay him tribute for the protection of their 
property, much of the same kind as the 
black mail which was formerly levied in the 
Highlands of Scotland. A sudden thought 
struck me ; I knew that C was a tribu- 
tary to this Neapolitan Rob Roy, and re- 
— to learn whether the protection ex- 
tended to his friends as well as his , 
I therefore informed him that I sal pg 
mate friend of C——’s, and at that time a 
visitor at his country-house. Before I could 
proceed further, Marco eagerly demanded 
if I had spent a night under his roof ?—if I 
had broken bread at histable? I answered, 
of course, in the affirmative; and, without 
waiting for proofs of my assertion, the ban- 
dit instantly untied the sash by which I was 
bound, and proceeded to overwhelm me with 
apologies for the temporary inconvenience 
to which I had been subjected. He enter- 
tained, he said, the highest respect for 
C——, who always paid his dues with the 
greatest punctuality ; that his respect for 
would alone have induced him to re- 
frain .from molesting his friend, had he 
known me as such; and that the circum- 
stance of my having broken bread with one 
who relied upon him for protection, made it 
doubiy repugnant to his old Roman feelings 
to inflict an injury upon me. He added, 
also, that he hoped I saw the matter in its 
right light ; that I would represent it fairly 
to Mr. C——; and, after again apologizing, 
disappeared through the foliage of one of 
the thick clumps of myrtles by which we 
were surrounded. 

Such were the particulars of my rencon- 
tre with the noted brigand who played so 
dreadful a part in the scenes which I shall 
shortly describe. In person, Marco was 
somewhat below the middle stature, but 
formed in a Herculean mould, and possess- 
ed of the noble Roman features which are 
still so common to the descendants of the 
ancient masters of the world. His dress 
was composed of a purple velvet jacket and 
breeches, the former slashed across the 
shoulder with scarlet; and his legs, from the 
ankle to the knee, were bound round with 
thongs made from the skin of the buffalo; 
round his waist was a broad belt of leather, 
containing two pistols and daggers, with the 
sash to which I have before alluded. Over 
his jacket, and hanging from his left shoul- 
der, was the short mantilla so generally 
worn by Italians, which he was able at 
pleasure to cast around him, and so conceal 
the formidable array of weapons in his belt. 
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On his head he wore a conical hat, turned 
up at the side, and decorated with a single 
feather from the raven’s wing, dyed red: 
this, with the fusee which was slung care- 
lessly across his shoulder, completed the 
equipments of Marco d’Abruzzo. 

On relating my.adventure to C——, he 
assured me that many similar instances of 
generosity and good faith had been told him 
of Marco, and he believed the bandit, when 
not excited by oppositiou, to be capable of 
very noble acts. A few days after this, I 
returned to Naples, and continued my prac- 
tice, under the occurrence of the following 
dreadful calamity. 

A talented young clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, named Hunt, was spend- 
ing the honeymoon with the beautiful bride 
to whom he was just united at Naples. 
They had made many excursions together 
to the various objects of interest in the vi- 
cinity, and had determined upon paying a 
visit to the Sybarite town of Pestum, which 
Mr. Hunt, who was an excellent antiquarian, 
conceived to have been first peopled by col- 
onists from the land of Canaan. On the 
road to Pestum, and whilst passing through 
the desolate country which I have describ- 
ed, a shot was fired from the road-side, which 
brought the horse on which the postilion 
was mounted to the ground, and in another 
instant a brigand presented himself at the 
door of the carriage, and demanded’ of its 
inmates their money and valuables. The 
postilion had disappeared in the confusion, 
and secreted himself ina wood; and Mr. 
Hunt, enraged at being attacked by a single 
individual, struck the bandit in the face at 
the instant that he was endeavouring to re- 
move from the neck of Mrs. Hunt a valua- 
ble gold chain which she wore. The rob- 
ber, enraged at the blow, drew a pistol from 
his belt, and fired at the young clergyman ; 
and at the same instant, his heroic wife, 
with that prompt and holy devotion of which 
women alone are capable, threw herself 
upon his bosom, to protect him from the 
shots. The weapon was loaded with slugs, 
one of which penetrated the summer cloth- 
ing in which the young man was dressed, 
and passing between the ribs, pierced the 
pericardium, and was instantly fatal. Anoth- 
er slug entered the bosom of the lady, and 
two more took effect amongst the vessels of 
her neck. 

The robber soon finished his work of spo- 
liation and decamped, and the postilion, see- 
ing the coast clear, ventured from his hid- 
ing-place. Upon looking into the carriage 
a dreadful sight presented itself. On the 
floor of the vehicle lay a pool of blood, which 
had flown from the joint wounds of the un- 
happy pair. The wounded man had fallen 
to the bottom of the carriage, and the lady 
had apparently krelt by him to support his 
head, for her arm was round his neck, and 
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in this position she had fainted, and lay quite 
senseless with her cheek resting upon that 
of her husband,—the dead bridegroom clasp- 
ed in the arms of the dying bride. The 
postilion, fearful, like most of the vulgar 
Neapolitans, of touching anything that came 
to a violent end, left them in the position in 
which they were lying, and contented him- 
self with procuring a fresh horse, and driving 
back as rapidly as he could to Naples. On 
reaching the house from which they had de- 
parted in the morning, Mrs. Hunt was dis- 
covered to be still alive, but while in the act 
of raising her from her recumbent position, 
suffocation, from internal hemorrhage, came 
on, and after a slight convulsion her spirit 
followed that of her beloved husband, and 
she also was numbered with the dead. A 
summons was despatched to my lodgings 
requesting my immediate attendance, but I 
was at the instant from home, and engaged 
in paying my daily round of visits. The 
consequence was, thatI did not reach the 
house until nearly three hours afterwards; 
and when I did enter the chamber of death, 
I found the hapless couple laid out on the 
same couch. But oh, how different an ap- 
pearance did the countenances of the de- 
parted clergyman and his wife present to 
that of the wretched woman whose death I 
described in my last narrative! Few per- 
sons who have contemplated the features of 
the dead, soon after the departure of the 
spirit from its tenement of clay, have failed 
to observe the singular beauty which is for 
a short time stamped upon each line of the 
countenance ; and those who have had pain- 
ful experience in such matters know that 
this is particularly observable in such as 
have died from hemorrhage resulting from 
gun-shot wounds. Most of my readers will 
recollect the allusion to this by the most 
powerful of modern poets, in his fine frag- 
ment, * The Giaour :”— 


“ He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

(Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 
And mark’d the mild, angelic air, 

The rapture of repose, that’s there ; 

The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak 

The languor of the pallid cheek ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d,— 

The first, last look, by death reveal’d.” 


But it was in the face of the lady that these 
traits were most strongly marked ; and, as I 
gazed upon her placid and lovely counte- 
nance, I could almost imagine that I saw a 
smile of triumph and happiness playing upon 
it;—triumph, that even death had not sepa- 
rated her from the object of her adoration ; 
joy, that the shot which destroyed the one 
left not the other to mourning and misery. 

As may be supposed, the above lamenta- 
ble catastrophe occasioned a strong sensa- 
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tion amongst the English residents at Na- 
ples; and Mr. Hamilton, the Ambassador, 
represented the matter so forcibly to the 
Neapolitan authorities, that they were com- 
pelled to offer a reward, and adopt other 
measures for the apprehension of the mur- 
derer. His identity had been fixed by the 
deposition of the postilion ; but though the 
person of Marco (for he was the assassin) 
was well known to the police, yet his ac- 
quaintance with the various mountain- 
passes, and his power over the peasantry, 
enabled him to elude, for several months, 
the efforts made to capture him. It is even 
robable that he would have continued to 
affle them, but for the following circum- 
stance :—He had sent his wife to the town 
of Salerno for the purpose of making some 
purchases, where she was recognized, ap- 
prehended, sent in custody to Naples, and 
placed in a dungeon of the Castel del Uovo, 
where every endeavour was made to intimi- 
date her into betraying the place of Marco’s 
concealment. At first, she refused to be- 
tray him; and it was not until she was taken 
into a vault of the castle, where racks, 
thumb-screws, &c. were shown her, and 
where she was threatened with the severest 
torture, that her resolution forsook her. It 
is right I should state here my belief that 
these instruments have not been employed 
since the time when the tyrannical Charles 
of Anjou lorded it over the Two Sicilies ; at 
least, so I was assured by my friend Gener- 
al Burke, an Irishman in the Neapolitan 
service, who commanded the castle, and 
permitted me to see the terrific display in 
the Salle de Question, as it was called, and 
under the influence of which the woman 
agreed to conduct the police to her hus- 
band’s hiding-place. Accordingly, a ser- 
geant and two sbirri were ordered to ac- 
company her and secure Marco. On 
arriving in the vicinity of his concealment, 
she again hesitated, but was pricked forward 
by the bayonets of the sbirri. Ultimately 
she stopped, and made a signal, by blowin 
a call which she wore round her neck; and, 
in a minute after, Marco made his appear- 
ance from a cleft in one of the cliffs. Still, 
however, a fair chance remained of his 
escape. The woman had taken the pre- 
caution of making the signal at the distance 
of three or four hundred yards; and if Mar- 
co could succeed in reaching a thickly- 
wooded ravine, half a mile in advance, his 
escape was certain. The sergeant, who 
held the woman by a short rope, enraged at 
her conduct, thrust his bayonet into her 
side. Marco beheld this, and seemed in- 
clined, for an instant, to proceed to the 
assistance of the woman who had betrayed 
him. He advanced a few steps towards 
her, and then hesitated, and it is probable 
that this momentary indecision cost him 
dear ; for the two sbirri, who were purpose- 
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ly chosen, as excellent runners, were rapid- 
ly gaining upon the bandit. Marco ac- 
cordingly started off for the ravine at full 
speed; but finding that his pursuers were 
nearing him fast, and that he was within 
reach of their shot, he made for a small hil- 
lock on the brow of the cliff, threw himself 
upon his knee behind it, placed his double- 
barrelled fusee across the mound, and tak- 
ing a rapid, but accurate, aim, fired at his 
foremost pursuer, who leaped into the air, 
and fell dead on the spot. The man’s com- 
rade had, in the meantime, fired at Marco; 
but the latter was protected by the hillock, 
in which the ball was buried; and whilst he 
was in the act of turning round to get out 
of the reach of the bandit’s deadly weapon, 
he received a ball in his thigh from the 
other barrel of the fusee, which brought him 
to the ground, and disabled him from further 
pursuit. Marco had now only one enemy, 
(the sergeant) to contend with; but the lat- 
ter was a wary old gendarme, accustomed 
to such conflicts, and had taken. the oppor- 
tunity, whilst the combat was going on be- 
tween the bandit and the sbirri, to make a 
slight circuit, which enabled him to com- 
mand Marco’s position ; and before the latter 
could change it, he received the serjeant’s 
fire among the extensor muscles of his right 
leg. The Bandit immediately felt that any 
further attempt at flight would be useless ; 
he therefore raised himself slowly from the 
ground, resting himself on the stock of his 
fusee, and signified to the sergeant his rea- 
diness to surrender, at the same time throw- 
ing away from his belt the pistols ard dag- 
gers which it contained. The serjeant, 
deceived by the conduct of the wounded 
man, and anxious to take him alive, in which 
case his reward would have been doubled, 
approached him somewhat incautiously. 
Marco, in whose bosom the national ardour 
for revenge burnt with the utmost fierce- 
ness, gathered all the strength of his still 
powerful frame, and threw himself upon the 
sergeant whilst the latter was in the act of 
taking from his pocket the identical piece of 
cord with which the wife of the bandit had 
been bound. They fell together to the 
earth; and were, at the instant, within six 
yards of the edge of the precipitous cliff 
which overhung the shore. Marco’s teeth 
had met through the collar of his adver- 
sary’s coat, and his fingers were twisted 
behind in the sash which the sergeant wore 
round his waist. It was in vain that the 
officer of justice tried to free himself from 
the nervous and powerful grasp of the ban- 
dit: the nature of the ground, too, which 
descended slightly, favoured Marco’s de- 
sign. They were already within a yard 
of the frightful precipice, when Marco suc- 
ceeded in placing the sole of his foot against 
a jutting portion of the rock, and, by one des- 
perate effort, threw his antagonist and him- 
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self, still clasped in each other’s arms, over 
the precipice. The fall was fatal to both. 
The sergeant, who was heavier than his an- 
tagonist, fell undermost, dislocated his neck, 
and died on the instant. Marco was also 
much injured, and died a few hours after 
the occurrence, but not till he had made 
confession to a priest of the above circum- 
stances. His teeth were found fixed in the 
collar of the sergeant’s coat, and he had ac- 
tually bitten through a pewter button in his 
eagerness to retain his hold: his fingers 
were also twisted in the sergeant’s sash ; 
and the first phalanx of the index-finger was 
found dislocated, apparently from the efforts 
made by the gendarme to free himself from 
the bandit’s grasp. . 

Such was the dreadful but deserved death 
of Marco d’Abruzzo. 


THE FUTURE. 
BY L. E. L. 


Ask me not, love, what can be in my heart 5 
When gazing on thee, sudden tear-drops start, 
When only smiles should brighten where thou art. 


The human heart is compassed by fears ; 
And joy is tremulous—for it inspheres 
A vapoury star, which melts away in tears. 


I am too happy for a careless mirth ; 

Hence thoughts the sweet, yet sorrowful, have 
birth :-— 

Who looks from heaven is half returned to earth. 


I feel the weakness of my love—its care— 
How deep, how true, how passionate soe’er, 
It cannot keep one sorrow from thy share. 


How powerless is my fond anxiety ! 
I feel I could lay down my life for thee ; 
Yet know how vain such sacrifice must be! 


Ah, the sweet present !—should it not suffice ? 
Not to humanity, which vainly tries 
‘To lift the curtain that may never rise ! 


Hence do we tremble in our happiness ; 
Hurried and dim, the unknown hours press ;— 
We question of the grief we carnot guess. 


The Future is more present than the Past : 
For one look back, a thousand on we cast ; 
And hope doth ever memory outlast. 


For hope, say fear. Hope is a timid thing, 
Fearful and weak, and born ’mid suffering ; 
At least, such hope as our sad earth can bring. 


Its home, it is not here, it looks beyond ; 
And while it carries an enchanter’s wand, 
Its spells are conscious of their earthly bond. 


We almost fear the presence of our joy ; 
It doth tempt Fate, the stern one, to destroy, 
Fate in whose hands this world is as a toy. 
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We dearly buy our pleasures, we repay 
By some deep suffering ; or they decay 
Or change to pain, and curse us by their stay. 


A world of ashes is benezth our feet-— 

Cold ashes of each beautiful deceit, 

Owned by long silent hearts, that beat as ours now 
beat. 


How can we trust our own’? ‘we waste our breath ; 
We heap up hope and joy in one bright wreath ;— 
Our altar is the grave—our priest is death. 


But ah! death is repose ;—’tis not our doom,— 

The cold, the calm, that haumts my soul with 
gloom : 

I tremble at the passage to the tomb. 


Love mine—what depths of misery may be 


. In the dark future !—I may meet thine eye, 


Cold, careless, and estranged, before I die. 


All grief is possible, and some is sure ; 
How can the loving heart e’er feel secure, 
And ere it breaks it may so much endure ? 


We had not lived had the past been foreshown ; 
Ah! merciful the shadow round us thrown.— 
Thank heaven, the future is at least unknown! 


THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF 
GIVING AN OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


No. Il. 


WE cannot commence our Second Essay 
under higher auspices than those of Voltaire 
and Sir Walter Scott,—men eminent above 
all others of their time, yet of succeeding 
ages, and of nations differing at those periods 
as completely in their temperament and dra- 
matic tastes as any civilized states in the 
world. It is thus, then, that the ornament 
of our own country has connected the opin- 
ions of the great literary name of France 
with his own upon our particular subject, in 
his Essay on the Drama:— 

“Voltaire has, with more justice, confess- 
ed that, probably, the best imitation of the 
ancient stage was to be found in the Italian 
tragic opera. The recitative resembled the 
musical declamation of the Athenians; and 
the choruses, which are frequently introduc- 
ed, when properly combined with the sub- 
ject, approach to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they 
execute, to the recitative, or modulated dia- 
logue of the scene. Voltaire instances the 
tragic operas of Metastasio in particular, as 
approaching, in beauty of diction and truth 
of sentiment, near to the ancient simplicity, 
and finds an apology even for the detached 
airs (so fatal to probability) in the beauty of 
the poetry and the perfection of the music; 
and although, as a critic and a man of eulti- 
vated taste, this author prefers the regular, 
noble, and severe beauties of the classic stage 
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to the effeminate and meretricious charms 
of the opera, still he concludes that, with all 
its defects, the sort of enchantment which 
results from the brilliant intermixture of 
scenery, chorus, dancing, music, dress, and 
decoration, subjects even the genius of criti- 
cism; and that the most sublime tragedy, 
and most artful comedy, will not be so fre- 
quently visited by the same individual as an 
indifferent opera. We may add the experi- 
ence of London to the testimony of this 
great critic; and, indeed, were it possible 
that actors could frequently be procured, 
possessed of the powers of action and voice 
which were united in Grassini, it would be 
impossible to deny to the opera the praise of 
being an amusement as exquisite in point of 
taste, as fascinating from show and music.” 

After such testimony, theoretical and 
practical, the qgestion of the power of opera 
to move the affections in a very high, if‘not 
in the very highest degree, must be consid- 
ered to be set atrest. Ménétrier, indeed, 
maintains entirely opposite dogmas: they 
also involve some curious historical conjec- 
tures, with which the inquirer may be amus- 
ed. He says—“The state of the opera de- 
serves a particular elucidation ; and to this 
end we must endeavour to trace it to its 
origin, which lies in a great measure hid in 
darkness. Riccoboni is of opinion that the 
first ever represented was that which the 
Doge and Senate of Venice exhibited for 
the entertainment of Henry II. of France 
in the year 1574. But this account is by no 
means satisfactory, for Sulpitius, an Italian, 
speaks of the musical drama as an entertair- 
ment known in Italy in the year 1490. His- 
tory traces the rise of opera no farther; but 
a circumstance mentioned by Sulpitius, who 
was aman of letters, may seem to lead us 
up to its true origin. He is, by some, sup- 
posed to have been the inventor of this 
musical drama, but he ingenuously tells us 
that he only revived it. We have seen that 
the tragedy of the ancient Greeks was ac- 
companied with music ; that the same union 
was borrowed and maintained through the 
several provinces of the Roman empire. If, 
therefore, we suppose, what is altogether 
probable, that the form of the ancient trage- 
dy had been still kept up in some retired 
part of Italy, which the barbarians never 
conquered, we then obtain a fair account of 
the rise of the modern opera, which hath so 
much confounded all inquiry. As Venice was 
the place where the opera first appeared in 
splendour, so it is highly probable that there 
the ancient tragedy had slept in obscurity 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages. 
For while the rest of Italy was overrun by 
the nations from the North, the seas and 
morasses of Venice alone preserved her 
from their incursions. Hence history tells 
us people flocked to Venice from every part 
of Italy; hence the very form of her repub- 








lic had been maintained for thirteen hundred 
years; and from these views of security it 
was natural for the helpless arts to seek an 
asylum within her canals from the fury and 
ignorance of a barbarous conqueror. Other 
circumstances concur to strengthen this 
opinion. The Carnival first appeared in 
splendour, and still wears it, at Venice, 
beyond every other part of Italy. Now the 
Carnival is in many circumstances almost a 
transcript of the ancient Saturnalia of Rome. 
In the Venetian comedy the actor wears a 
masque ; a palpable imitation, or rather con- 
tinuation, of the old Roman custom. That 
the modern opera is no more than a revival 
of the old Roman tragedy, and not a new- 
invented species, will appear still more evi- 
dent if we consider that it is an exhibition 
altogether out of the nature, and repugnant 
to the universal genius, of modern customs 
and manners. We have seen the natural 
union of poetry and music, as they rise in 
the savage state, and how this union forms 
the tragic species in the natural progression 
of things. Hence we have deduced the 
musical tragedies of ancient Greece; but 
in ancient Rome it appears they arose 
merely from imitation and adoption; nor 
cuuld it be otherwise, because the Romans 
wanted the first seeds or principles, from 
whence the musical tragedies of the Greeks 
arose. The same reasoning takes place 
with respect to the modern opera: it emerg- 
ed at a time when the general state of man- 
ners in Europe could not naturally produce 
it; it emerged in that very city where, most 
probably, it must have been hid—in a city 
whose other entertainments are most evi- 
dently borrowed from those of ancient Rome ; 
and if to these arguments we add this further 
consideration, that the subjects of the very 
first operas were drawn from the fables of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and not from 
the events or achievements of the times, 
and further, that in their form they were 
exact copies of the ancient drama, these 
accumulated procfs amount to a near de- 
monstration, that the Italian Opera is but 
the revival of the old Roman tragedy. Such 
being the birth of the modern opera, no 
pase. fe it inherits the weakness of its pa- 
rent; for we have seen that the Roman 
tragedy never had its proper effects, con- 
sidered in a legislative view, having been 
separated from its important ends before its 
arrival from Greece. As, therefore, it had 
declined to a mere amusement when it was 
first adopted by Rome, and as we have seen 
that in proportion as the Roman manners 
grew more dissolute, tragedy sunk still lower 
in its character, till at length it became no 
more than a kind of mere substratum, or 
groundwork, on which the actors displayed 
their abilities in singing and gesticulation, it 
was altogether natural that itshould rise again 
in the same unnerved and effeminate form.” 
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“From these causes, therefore, we may 
trace all the features of the modern opera, 
however unnatural and distorted they may 
appear. The poem, the music, and the per- 
formance, as they now exist in union, are 
the manifest effects of this spurious origin. 
First, that the subject of the poem should 
even, on its first appearance, be drawn from 
times and countries little interesting, and 
gods, and wonders, and celestial machinery 
introduced, which neither the poet nor his 
audience believed in, could only be the ef- 
fect of a blind principle of imitation, ten- 
ding to mere amusement. The established 
separation of the poet’s from the musician’s 
art was productive of parallel effects: for 
the poet, ambitious only of shining in his 
particular sphere, became generally more 
intent on imagery than pathos; or else, in- 
stead of being principal, he became subser- 
vient to the composer’s views; from whence 
arose a motley kind of poem (calculated only 
for a display of the musician’s art), which 
degenerated by degrees into a mere pasticcio. 
—Secondly, the same causes account for all 
the absurdities of the music. The recitative, 
a perpetual musical accompaniment in the 
declamatory parts, isa practice so much at 
variance with modern manners, that it extort- 
ed the following censure from a candid crit- 
ic :—‘I beg pardon of the inventors of the 
musical tragedy, a kind of poem as ridicu- 
lous as it isnew. If there be anything in 
the world that is at variance with tragic ac- 
tors, itis song. The operais the grotesque 
of poetry, and so much the more intolerable 
as it pretends to pass for a regular work.’ 
Now, if along with Dacier we regard the 
opera as a modern invention, this circum- 
stance of the perpetual musical accompani- 
ment is indeed unaccountable: but if we 
regard it as a mere imitation, or continuance 
of the old Roman tragedy, and trace it up- 
wards to its true fountain, the Greek drama ; 
and again, follow this to its original source, 
the savage song-feast ; we there see how 
naturally these extremes unite, and discern 
the rude melody and song of the barbarous 
Greek tribes, gradually melted into the re- 
finements of the modern opera. Again, as 
the separation of the poet’s from the musi- 
cian’s art produces an improper poetry, so 
the separation of the musician’s from the 
poet’s character was productive of improper 
and unaffecting music; for the composer, in 
his turn, only intent on shining, commonly 
wanders into unmeaning divisions, and 
adopts either a delicate and a refined, or a 
merely popular music, to the neglect of 
true and musical expression. Hence, too, 
the da capo had its natural origin and prac- 
tice, which tends only to tire and disgust 
the hearer, if he comes with an intent of be- 
ing affected by the tragic action, or with any 
other view than that of listening to a song. 
—Thirdly, with regard to the performance 
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of the opera. The theatrical representation 
is of a piece with the poetry and music ; for, 
having been regarded from its first rise more 
as an affair of astonishing show than affect- 
ing resemblance, it is gaudy, flaunting, and 
unnatural. The singers, like the poet and 
musician, being considered merely as ob- 
jects of amusement, no wonder if their 
ambition seldom reacheth higher than to the 
display of an artificiatexecution. Asacon- 
sequence of these principles, the castrati 
were introduced into all sorts of characters, 
in spite of nature and probability, and still 
contiuue to represent heroes and statesmen, 
warriors and women. The flourished close 
or cadence arose naturally from the same 
sources; from a total neglect of the sub- 
ject and expression, and an attention to the 
mere circumstance of execution only. The 
frequent encore, or demand ef the repeated 
performance of particular songs, was the 
natural effect of the same causes. No 
audience demands the repetition of a pathet- 
ic speech in tragedy, though performed in 
the finest manner, because their attention is 
turned on the subject of a drama: thus, if 
the audience were warmed by the subject of 
an opera, and took part in the main action of 
the poem, the encore, instead of being de- 
sirable, would generally disgust; but the 
whole being considered as a mere musical 
entertainment, and the tragic action com- 
monly forgot, the artificial performance of a 
song becomes naturally a chief object of 
admiration, and the repetition of it a chief 
object of request. Thus, the whole farrago 
of the modern opera seems resolved into its 
clear and evident principles; and hence the 
subject, the music, the action, the dress, the 
execution, decorations, and machinery, are 
such a glaring compound of trifling and ab- 
surd improbabilities, that the tragic influence 
is overlaid and lost; nor is it possible for any 
impartial and rational spectator to take part 
in the dramatic action, or be moved by the 
ill-feigned distress. Let not the writer be 
thought to derogate from the ability or merit 
of all the poets, musicians, and singers, who 
devote all their labours to the opera. He 
knows there are exceptions in either of 
these departments. Neither let him be sup- 
posed to censure the opera as an entertain- 
ment unworthy all attention, considered asa 
mere amusement; on the contrary, whoever 
is inclined to hear a succession of sympho- 
nies and songs, set off with all the decora- 
tions that can dazzle the eye, and all the 
refinement of execution that can enchant the 
ear, let him attend the Opera, and he will 
find his taste highly gratified.” 

It is particularly to be observed that Addi- 
son and Arteaga, Voltaire and Scolt, and 
many more illustrious names, (Rousseau, 
Algarotti, Sulzer, and Lacepéde, amongst 
others, might be — all deduce their 
philosophy of the musical drama, and their 
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opinions of its force, from no other than the 
legitimately-constructed opera, consisting of 
music, and music alone, from ——- to 
end. This is the main consideration. ‘This 
continuous feeling of the vehicle ought not 
to be interrupted or disturbed. The mind 
of the spectator should be brought as nearly 
as possible to an allusion, approaching be- 
lief, that musical intonation is no less a part 
of the constitution of the actors than their 
persons and features. This alone reconciles 
the apparent and indeed the natural incon- 
gruity. Itis thus one and single. By the 
admixture of speech the English, and also 
the French and Germans, make it the more 
strikingly perceptible ; the Italians are bet- 
ter philosophers, and manage it with infinite- 
ly greater judgment and advantage. 

We may now proceed to examine the parts 
of the musical dialogue separately, and some- 
what at large ; which is indispensable, if we 
would understand the theory,?. e. the philos- 
ophy and the superiority of the regular 
structure. The dialogue rises from plain to 
accompanied recitative, through all the va- 
riety of duet, concerted pieces, and chorus, 
according to the number of persons engaged 
in the scene. Recitative, then, must be 
first subjected to our analysis. 

Every drama must have passages of com- 
paratively small and great interest; the 
mind remains not in the same state of ex- 
citement, nor do the incidents maintain a 
constant elevation. Skilful actors, no less 
than authors, of set purpose, throw passages 
into shade to bring out others into stronger 
light.* Thus contrast heightens the gener- 
al effect. Hence the distinction so judi- 
ciously taken by the Italians, of simple and 





* Rousseau was quite sensible of this necessary 
accommodation to the alternate drooping and 
swelling of the mind, and in his Dictionary of 
Music has thus pronounced his decision, including 
both the censure of verbal dialogue and the praise 
of recitative :— 

“ Our lyrical dramas are too purely musical to 
remain so throughout. An opera which should 
be only a succession of airs, would tire almost as 
much as a single air of the same length. The 
melodies must be separated by speech, but speech 
must be modified by music ; the ideas should vary, 
but the language should remain the same. This 
language once adopted, if changed in the course 
of a piece, would be like speaking half in French 
and. halfin German. There is too great a dis- 
parity between conversation and music to pass at 
once from the one to the other: it shocks both 
the ear and probability. ‘Two characters in dia- 
logue ought either to speak or to sing; they can- 
not alternately do the one and the other. 

“ Now, recitative is the means of union be- 
tween melody and speech. It is that which 
separates and distinguishes the airs, which tran- 
quillizes the ear, astonished by that which has 
preceded, and prepares it for the enjoyment of 
what is to follow. In short, it is by the aid of 
recitative that that which is merely dialogue be- 
comes recital or narrative in the drama, may be 
rendered without quitting the given language. 
and without disturbing the course of the melody.” 





accompanied recitative, the one of mere 
plain dialogue, not raised by st the oth- 
er entirely devoted to it. The language of 
violent emotion is short, vivid, broken, rapid, 
and exclamatory. Such bursts of feeling 
can never afford subjects for continuous 
strains of melody. The music (both melody 
and harmony) must accord with the words. 
And here it is not only that the uniformity 
and propriety upon which we have insisted 
are destroyod, but that the supremest agen- 
cy of music may be employed. Unluckily 
we have few or no instances (always ex- 
cepting our solitary “ Artaxerxes”) upon the 
English stage; but the works of Purcell 
and of Handel abound in magnificent exam- 
ples. Nothing finer (if so fine) can be 
found than the forceful and impassionate 
contrasts in the “Let the dreadful Engines 
of Eternal will” of the former composer, and 
the “ Deeper and deeper still” of the latter. 
Whoever has heard Bartleman in the one 
and Braham in the other, without the aids of 
scenic illustration,* will feel how infinitely 
more powerful in affecting the feelings is 
this species of composition discharged from 
all the fetters of strict time, rhythm, or sus- 
tained melody, yet occasionally employing 
all of these for short intervals, together with 
the whole force of ever-changeful har- 
monies. 

It should seem, then, this constituted, in 
the beginning of opera, the first avenue to 
air, and through all time it appears to have 
had the same effect in touching the heart. 
Tartini confirms it by a remarkable anec- 
dote. Having spoken of the narratives of 
the power of sounds to be found in ancient 
authors, he says—* In spite of doubts about 
the truth of the accounts found in ancient 
historians concerning the Greek music, such 
are the ancients who give those accounts, 
that it would be the height of rashness not 
to believe them. Plato and Aristotle are 
all who need be named on this occasion, 
and ought to make us bow down our heads. 
Should you ask me if such a dominion over 
the passions is possible in nature? I an- 
swer frankly—yes ; because I am a witness 
myself of the possibility of it, from many 
instances, one of which I will relate. In 
the year 1714, (if I am not mistaken,) in an 
opera that wae performed at Ancona, there 
was, in the beginning of the third act, a 
passage of recitative, unaccompanied by an 
other instrument but the base, which raised, 





* Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea” was performed 
as a drama, at the benefit of M. Bochsa, some 
years ago, at the King’s Theatre, amidst, perhaps, 
the most curious selection of entertainments this 
country ever witnessed. Braham played Acis; 
Begrez, Damon ; and (we believe) Zuchelli, Poly- 
pheme. But the whole was, from some cause or 
other—chiefly, perhaps, the admixture of foreign 
and English singers, and the subject of the catas- 
trophe of the action—so ridiculous, that all sober 
effect was destroyed. 

















both in the professors and in the rest of the 
audience, such and so great a commotion of 
mind, that we could not help staring at one 
another, on account of the visible change of 
colour that was caused in every one’s coun- 
tenance. The effect was not of the plain- 
tive kind. I remember well that the words 
expressed indignation, but of so harsh and 
chilling a nature that the mind was disor- 
dered by it. Thirteen times this drama was 
performed, and the same effect always fol- 
lowed, and that too universally, of which 
the remarkable previous silence of the audi- 
ence, to prepare themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of the effect, was an undoubted 
sign*.” 

But even the ordinary conversational 
dialogue is frequently heightened by the 
effects of changes in the harmony and the 
modulation}. Thus we not only, by the 
incongruous interruption of dialogue, de- 
stroy all continuity of musical perception 
and feeling, but we actually lose many of 
the most beautiful effects. The earlier and 
most classical composers of opera divided 
air (aria) into distinct orders, which have, 
like every thing else, undergone modifica- 
tions in the progress of time that have brok- 
en and disturbed the regularity these writers 
thought proper to observe. We shall not 
weary the learned reader with distinctions, 
but for the million who, perhaps, have 
listened to these things all their lives long 
without knowing their names, we may sim- 
ply quote the titles, with their peculiar 
marks of construction. Mr. Brown, an 
English artist residing in Rome, about the 
middle of the last century, produced a very 
elegant little treatise, now scarcely known, 
in which he demonstrated all the component 
parts of opera, properly so called, in a very 
delightful manner. 

e classes them under six heads :—Ist. 
Aria Cantabile, proper to sentiment and 
aw the highest species; 2d. Aria di 

ortamento, intended to display the power 
and beauty of the voice in sustained notes ; 
3d. Aria di Mezzo carattere, a compound 
of both the two first, but not so lofty as 
either; 4th. Aria Parlante, called also Aria 
di Nota é Parola and Aria Agitata, which is 
applied to the more rapid and forceful pas- 
sions; and lastly, Aria di Bravura, or 
d’ agilita, which comprises all the difficul- 

* ties of execution. Mr. Brown adds another, 
—Airs of Imitation,—which he modestly 
insinuates is a distincticn of his own, (while 





* Stillingfleet’s “‘ Powers and Principles of Har- 
mony.” 

t We are constrained to seek examples in the 
Italian operas. We cannot better illustrate this 
power spoken of in the text, than by referring 
the reader to the beautiful little piece of “ Reci- 
tavio Parlante,” in “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” begin- 
ning “‘ E Susanna non viene,” and which precedes 
the Countess’s most pathetic aria, “‘ Dove sono.” 
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the others belong to the Italians,) and which 
are principally employed in the imitation of 
natural objects. By these he means such 
as, by rhythm, accompaniment, or in any 
other similitudes, are directly imitative. 
Thus we are taught how the whole musical 
structure is, or rather was, reduced to regu- 
larity, for time has materially enlarged, by 
mixing, the several species, without, how- 
ever, any further real improvement in the 
diversity thus produced. Onevof the chief- 
est alterations is the admixture of the airs 
with the chcrus, by which a stronger and 
more immediate contrast is created, and 
strength given to the sentiment, be it jubi- 
lant or melancholy, by a sort of popular 
assentation. But the capital improvement 
has been in the concerted pieces, and es- 
pecially the finales, which we shall next 
examine. 

It isa curious anomaly that one of the 
most powerful resources of the musical dra- 
ma is to be found in a circumstance the 
most at variance with common sense,— 
namely, in those repetitions which dialogue 
cannot admit. Thus, take the simplest form 
of conversation, that between two persons, 
or, in musical phrase, a duet. Here (as, in- 
deed, in single songs) we find the same sen- 
timents dwelt upon, protracted, varied, and 
resumed by diversified musical expression, 
and, indeed, kept up by both the parties, 
either with or without immediate reference 
to each other. Not unfrequently totally op- 
posite ideas and passions are carried on by 
the two, through the aids of different melo- 
dy, and connected by harmony, with great 
force and effect; perhaps tender impreca- 
tions on one side, and determined rage on 
the other, and these are set off by traits from 
single instruments or by general accompani- 
ments. And this apparently strange confu- 
sion is multiplied and heightened with in- 
conceivable effect, and with a curious feli- 
city of expression, when the cialogue com- 
prehends the various characters in the con- 
certed pieces. The mind, however, disre- 
gards the confusion, assimilates the beauties, 
and is certainly often more strongly moved 
by a duet, trio, or even a sestet, than by any 
single air, when once the judgment is suffi- 
ciently trained to listen to the apparent com- 
plication, and to understand the succinct 
and clear developement, of the several parts. 
In comic pieces the vivacity is extreme, and 
the pleasurable excitement proportionate.* 





* At present we are perhaps scarcely entitled 
to believe that the extremely rapid movements 
and articulation of the best Italian comic pieces 
of this character can be introduced into the Eng- 
lish operas, owing to the rugged nature of our 
syllables as compared with the lubricity of the 
Italian language. But there can be no question 
of its successful adoption where only a moderate 
velocity is requisite. Storace’s beautiful adapta- 
tion in the “ Pirates,” “ Hear, O hear a simple 
story,” his quintet in ““ No Song no Supper,” and 
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This constitutes at once a singular exception 
to the rule of clear perception, and dramatic 
verisimilitude, and a supremacy in the mu- 
sical unknown to the regular drama. But 
let it be remembered, that these effects are 
the consequences of a continuous and sus- 
tained feeling of the music. By and through 
that medium our affections aremoved. The 
words do little more than give a certain and 
decided direction to impressions purely mu- 
sical. It affords, then, one of the most un- 
answerable arguments for the legitimate 
construction uninterrupted by dialogue. 

But our philosophical critic has left a vast, 
if not the best, region of the Italian lyric 
drama almost unexplored, in the comic de- 
partment. Our estimate is very erroneous 
if the improvements in this species do not 
very far outgo those of the Opera Seria. 
Perhaps (we speak doubtingly,) perhaps the 
comic opera may be reducible to the rules 
laid down by Mr. Brown; but it appears to 
us that his genera are divisible into many 
more species: this, however, we leave to 
more analytical heads, Our object is to point 
out how wide a field opens to the English 
stage in musical comedy, of which we can 
be said at present to know little or nothing. 

For it is not in the mere action or inci- 
dents that the supremacy of the Italian dra- 
ma of this species consists, but it resides 
also very much in the construction of the 
music. And it is curious to trace the pro- 
gression. The dawnings of comic opera 
(and very powerfully bright they were) ap- 
peared with Piccini, (born in 1728.). His 
“La Buona Figluola,” produced in 1760, 
perhaps made the first great sensation. It 
was pronounced by Jomelli himself to be 
“an invention.” Yet if the music were now 
to be subjected to the test of modern criti- 
cism, the airs would scarcely obtain a higher 
praise than that of prettiness. The especial 
commendation, however, was directed to the 
two finales. Paesiello and Guglielmi flour- 
ished about the same time, and in some of 
their works there isa nearer approach to 
the later manner. But Cimarosa (born in 
1754) achieved the triumph of giving birth 
to the most perfect comic opera that had 
then appeared, in his justly celebrated “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto.” The English reader 
will feel some exultation that the libretto is 
taken for our classical comedy, “The Clan- 
destine Marriage ;” and certainly there 
breathes throughout a vein of the sweetest, 
and most elegant, and spirited composition.* 
Bishop’s “The Chough and Crow,” afford con- 
clusive evidence. We are not prepared to say 
what a nice and curious selection of words might 
effect, but in the existing state of our knowledge 
it seems hardly to be hoped that we can attain 
the perfection, in this particular, of such duets as 
“To di tutto mi contento ,” and “ Nella casa.” 

* Nothing is more singular amongst the ca- 
prices of genius than the various means by which 
musical composers have delighted, if they have 











Stil! it is essentialiy different from that 
sparkling, effervescent style, which the pub- 
lic taste has now learned to require from the 
brilliant and overflowing passages of Ros- 
sini; and so much was this felt that, even 
when brought out a season or two since for 
Lablache, it was considered comparatively 
heavy by the frequenters of the King’s The- 
atre. The difference is that which exists 
between melody, soothing, sweet, and rich, 
with only a certain quantity of velocity and 
animation,—such airs, for example, as “Udite 
tutt’? Udite,” or “Pria che spunti;” such 
trios as “ Lei faccho un inchino,”—and the 
crowded notation, the vast rapidity, the fiery 
meteoric brilliancy of such airs, with their 
accompanying instrumentation, as “ Largo 
al factotum della citta,’ such duets as 
“Dunque io son,” such trios as “Ah qual 
colpo,” of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” and 
such finales as Questo vecchio maledetto,” 
of “Tl Turco in [talia.” 

Of such an elevation in comic opera the 
English have yet no example, and for the 
reasons we state. A certain degree of vul- 
garity riots almost throughout, from the gross 
mixture of what we call witty dialogue,— 





not found them continually indispensable, to stim- 
ulate their efforts. The lively author of the 
Lives of Haydn and Mozart ies concentrated 
many of these peculiarities. He thus relates 
them :—‘‘ Gluck, in order to warm his imagina- 
tion, and to transport himself to Aulis, or Sparta, 
was accustomed to place himself in the middle of 
a beautiful meadow. In this situation, with his 
piano before him and a bottle of champagne on 
each side, he wrote in the open air his two ‘ Iphi- 
genias,’ his‘ Orpheus,’ and his other works. Sar- 
ti, on the oat required a spacious dark room, 
dimly illuminated by the funereal light of a lamp 
suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only in 
the most silent hours of the night that he could 
summon musical ideas. In this way he wrote the 
‘ Medonte,’ the rondo ‘ Mia speranza,’ and the 
finest air known, I mean to say ‘ La dolce com- 

gna.’ Cimarosa was fond of noise ; he liked to 
a his friends about him when he composed. 
It was while he was amusing himself with them 
that he projected his ‘ Horatii’ and his ‘ Matri- 
monio Segreto ;’ that is to say, the finest and most 
original serious opera, and the first comic opera, 
of the Italian theatre. Sacchini could not write 
a passage unless his mistress was at his side, and 
his cats, whose gracefulness he much admired, 
were playing about him. Paesiello composed in 
bed. It was between the sheets that he planned 
the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ the ‘ Molinara,’ and so 
many other chefs-d’euvres of ease and graceful- 
ness. After reading a passage in some holy father 
or Latin classic, Zingarelli will dictate, in less 
than four hours,a whole act of ‘ Pyrrhus,’ or of 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ I remember a brother of 
Anfossi, of great promise, who died young: he 
could not write a note unless he was surrounded 
by roast fowls and smoking sausages. As for 
Haydn, solitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring which the great Frederic gave 
him, and which he said was necessary to inspire 
his imagination, he sat down to his piano, and in 
afew moments soared among the angelic choirs. 
Nothing disturbed him at Eisenstadt; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt from terrestrial cares.” 
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“ Light-arm’d with point, antithesis, and pun,” 
which is esteemed indispensable to support 
the character of comic. Shield, in “ Rosi- 
na,” and Storace, in “ No Song, no Supper,” 
illustrate our position, though there is far 
more of refinement in the former than in the 
latter piece : indeed, it was Storace’s object 
to introduce gradually the musical effects 
belonging to the Italian stage upon our own. 
He anticipated what has been done, and is 
now doing, more completely by Mr. Rophi- 
no Lacy, in his adaptations of Rossini’s 
operas to the English dress. How far it 
may be possible to carry the chief charac- 
teristic of Rossini’s excellence,—and his 
may now be said to present the model— 
namely, the “ nota e parola,” the rapid artic- 
ulation of words and notes, under the im- 
pediments of our rougher language,—re- 
mains, we repeat, to be tried. ‘The nearest 
approach to it appears, to our judgment, to 
be the finales we have mentioned in “No 
Song, no Supper,” and “ The Pirate,” which 
cannot, however, be called rapid. All the 
attempts to adapt English words to Rossini’s 
quick, florid music, have failed to our ears. 
Much allowance must, however, be made 
for the previous and original association with 
the Italian. 

Our consideration of this first branch of 
our subject has Jed us so far, that we must 
postpone to another essay the means which 
the English possess of framing and enjoying 
alegitimate opera. We are perfectly sat- 
isfied they have these means, if they can be 
brought to use them, in a degree second 
only, if second at all, to the Italians, who 
now take rank as the first and highest culti- 
vators of the lyric drama. 


MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 
By the Author of “High-ways and By-ways.” 
No. IIJ.—Txe Pirerm or Mont Branc. 


NEVER was season more unfavourable to 
the execution of such a pilgrimage than the 
summer of the year of grace 1833. It was 
not that Nature threw obstacles in the way 
of the holy longing which had led men—or 
at least one man—to pay homage at her 
most glorious European shrine. Never, on 
the contrary, did June show forth a brighter 
prospect of Alpine magnificence. The 
drowsy-looking Leman, not yet cleared from 
the morning mist—the sombre masses of the 
Jura range, still lightly “periwigged with 
snow ”—the pean a plains of the 
Canton de Vaud, and the peopled pictur- 
esqueness of Geneva, were all behind me. 
I crossed the Swiss frontier at Annamesse, 
and entered Savoy. The car of day was 
yoked with sunbeams, and its wheels flash- 
ed brilliancy on mountain, wood, and valley. 





My Travelling Acquaintance. 


But here it was that one of the most odious 
obstacles in the code of social annoyance 
thwarted, with every ingenuity of artifice, 
the pleasure which Nature intended for 
mankind, 

Need I say that I allude to the torments 
of the custom-house ?—certainly not, to 
those who ran the gauntlet of their persecu- 
tion about the time I speak of. It was just 
then that a few too ardent and too generous 
spirits formed a bold but futile plan to wrench 
their rights from the recreant king, who first 
made liberty his people’s watchword, and 
then trampled on them in the pride of pre- 
rogative. The prisons of Piedmont echoed 
with the living plaints, the fossés of her for- 
tresses sent back the dying groans of the 
patriot soldiers, incarcerated on suspicion, 
or shot on evidence. But those brave spir- 
its had a full revenge—Heeven grant that 
they felt it to relieve their agonies!—in the 
abject fears which vibrated through the 
whole system of the Government, from the 
monarch down to the meanest underling. 
The very custom-house officers at this mm 
try frontier village trembled as they exam- 
ined the trunks of the diligence passengers, 
and the little pacquets of the country people 
who trudged along to market. Had each 
pocket-handkerchief covered a conspirator 
it need not have been more cautiously turn- 
ed inside out. The wording of the pass- 
ports—for want of a due attention to which 
many a traveller was repulsed at this thresh- 
old of the country—was strictly scrutinized. 
Each si, was minutely verified. 
Half-a-dozen oranges paid duty; a plated 
salt-cellar was confiscated, despite the plain- 
tive pleadings of the notary’s wife, who had 
made the unlucky purchase at Geneva, and 
was carrying it as a present to her brother 
at Bonneville. Smuggling was impossible ; 
for if the men were roughly examined, the 
women were little less so, by a person in 
petticoats, whom I verily believe to have 
been a grenadier with his whiskers shaved 
off. A shako, intended for a recruit at St. 
Martin, was a fearful puzzle to the geniuses 
of the dowane. The word was vainly look- 
for over and over in the index of the enor- 
mous register of import duties, in the 8's, 
the C’s, the H’s, the K’s, and every conso- 
nantal combination which those letters could 
form. But this scene of ignorance and in- 
tolerance, at once ludicrous and lamentable, 
was over within a couple of hours; and the 
well-worried voyagers were pronounced free 
to pursue their progress. 

And away we went, in carriages, on horse- 
back, or on foot, as inclination or necessity 
prescribed, in many varieties of travelling 
acquaintanceship. But where was the Pil- 
grim ? or will my readers begin to ask if I 
am “myself the great original?” The last 
question must be answered by a negative, 
the former by a fact. The main personage 
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of this paper-plot of mine was not there; and 
I certainly cannot show him to my readers 
until I find him myself. Away, then, I go 
again, in full search. My baggage light, 
my heart not heavy, and my spirits up to the 
highwater-mark of adventure. 

Several leagues were wended over, many 
noble mountains gazed at, and various vil- 
lages passed through, or left on one or the 
other side. How beautiful in that glorious 
country is all nature, except human nature! 
But how little of divinity does the face of 
man (or woman either, “not to speak it pro- 
fanely ”) there show forth! What a manu- 
factory is every hamlet, yea every hut, for 
those little music-grinding urchins who fret 
the echoes of all the capitals of Europe with 
their discords! I never could look at one 
of them, happy in the broad savageness of 
its mountain home, without thinking it might 
be one day miserably burked in some foul 
sink of civilization. 

But a painful thought had no more chance 
of fixing in my mind than one of those light 
clouds, which threw a shadow on my path, 
had of settling on the sun-gilt peaks over 
which they were swept by the dancing 
breeze of morning. 

And soI wenton. And at last, on the 
second day, I came to Servoz; that sunny 
spot, that vale of verdure, that gem of the 
picturesque, with its ruined castle, and its 
wooden bridge, its riotous stream, its neat 
chalets, al] set in a giant frame-work of for- 
est, crag, and cataract. 

As I neared the village, I stopped for a 
few minutes, to read a scriptory announce- 
ment, transfixed by nails to a crucifix at the 
road-side. It was.one of those pastoral im- 
pieties so common in Catholic countries; 
but as it may be a novelty to some remote 
untravelled heretic, I give it here in all its 
original presumption. 

“Monseign: Fes de Thiollaz, Eveque 
d’Annecy, accorde 40 jours d’indulgences a 
quiconque recitera devotement devant cette 
croix un PATER, un Ave, & une acTE de 
contrition. Le 18 Juillet, 183).” 

Would that Wickliffe, or the great Doc- 
tor of Wittemberg, or some other stalwart 
champion of reform, were to revisit the 
earth, exclaimed I, and thunder out again 
their eloquent fulminations, to purge it of 
these monstrous quackeries! 

At the words, a kneeling figure, close by, 
which I had not before perceived, bent still 
more profoundly at the foot of the. cross; 
and my horse (for I was mounted during 
this part of my expedition) started—as well 
he might—and threw back his ears with a 
movement that must have proceeded from 
amused surprise. I fixed my eyes for a mo- 
ment in a like sensation. The Pilgrim—for 
it was he—thus passively afforded “enter- 
tainment for man and beast.” 

I think I never saw such a long and so 





white a beard, or so ragged a beggarman. 
Yet I am unjust in calling him a mendicant, 
though he looked so like one. He asked no 
alms, and when I dropped a small silver piece 
beside him, his finger and thumb mechani- 
cally picked it up, and then slipped it into 
the little poor’s-hox whose neighbourhood 
somewhat redeemed the Bishop of Annecy’s 
superstitious trash. I was grieved at the 
thought of having offended the old object of 
my intended bounty. I devoutly felt a thrill 
of regret. “I salute you, good father,” said 
I, touching my hat and moving on one side. 
So having thus completed my “ave,” m 
“pater,” and my “act of contrition,” I felt 
myself entitled to full forty days’ indul- 
gence; and, with sentiments and sensations 
right catholic in the broadest sense of the 
word, I turned away to the enjoyment of 
universal nature. 

My salutation was answered by a slow in- 
clination of the hat—I concluded there was 
a head in it—but I saw none; for the Pil- 
grim kept the broad leaf of his straw sombe- 
ro (I want an English word to describe the 
article) drawn close down over his face, al- 
lowing nothing to be seen but that venera- 
ble apron of beard which covered the whole 
front of his ragged, grey great coat, and ac- 
tually touched the carpet of nettles on 
which he was kneeling, in penance as I 
thought. 

My guide, so to call the inconceivable 
lump of dullness, in the shape of a youth of 
nineteen, whom I was obliged to hire, along 
with the horse that carried me from Sallen- 
che,—had stepped on to order breekfast at 
the village inn. When I arrived, there was 
as comfortable a cup of coffee, as good 
brown bread, as exquisite butter, and as de- 
licious honey, as the most sensitive gour- 
mand could desire, all ready spread out for 
my service. Having done ample justice to 
this repast, and chatted for a quarter of an 
hour to the fine old aubergiste, and gazed all 
round the splendid scenery of the place, I 
once more resumed my saddle seat, and am- 
bled off, at the good pleasure and self-chos- 
en pace of my admirable old steed, who well 
deserves a whole month of magazine immor- 
tality.. Would that I knew his name—if so 
I should certainly record it; but although I 
shall never forget that of “ the guide,” I for- 
bear to “damn him to eternal fame.” Poor 
devil! It was not his fault that he could 
not remember the names of the mountains 
or villages among which he had drawled out 
his dull existence. But it is really too bad 
for the “ Maitre des Guides” at Sallenche 
to impose such cn incumbrance on the thirs- 
ty-minded traveller, at a tax of three francs 
a day. 

Never mind, “ live and let live,” is a gen- 
erous motto. So I pardon all my enemies— 
who are not worth hating. And who is? 
Verily, verily I know not. Therefore I am 
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in charity with all mankind. But if ever I 
meet one who to the wish to do me wrong 
joins the manliness to avow it, who scorns 
the sneaking and sordic selfishness which is 
the besetting vice of the age, who knows no 
double-dealing, poisons not by inuendo, 
whispers away no character, withers no rep- 
utation with a wink or a nod, but boldly says 
“T am your enemy,” and meets you face to 
face—by the thunderer! I will honour such a 
glorious foe with the deepest measure of my 
hatred. But “high, low, Jack and the 
game!” what is all this about, and where 
am I running? Am I mounted, like Daniel 
O’Rourke, on the back of a great big ould 
gander, and flying up to the moon? All 
this comes of throwing the reigns loosely on 
the neck of a grey goose quill—but n’ im- 
porte! I am going full speed before the 
wind. The mountains of Savoy are no 
neighbourhood for plain sailing, or for plain 
sense perhaps. So “let’s fly at them like 
French falconers ”—but the quotation, like 
all others indeed, is almost as fnuch beaten 
ground as the summits of Mont Blanc—but 
they are snow, now that I recollect myself. 

“There are two of them!” exclaimed I, 
(like the girl who saw her fellow servant 
and her double,) starting with astonishment, 
as I observed the figure of a man stretched 
on the grass by thé side of my path, which 
had been a perilous one were my worthy 
old horse less sure-footed. He wore the 
very costume of the venerable devotee 
whom [ had left telling his beads at the foot 
of the cross, two leagues and two hours be- 
hind me. The same tattered garment, the 
same weather-battered head-gear—but not 
the same beard ; for on his turning round the 
head, or block as the case might be, which 
the large straw flap so closely concealed, I 
saw that a black bushy growth curled thick- 
ly round his neck and over his breast, such 
as bespoke him a man of middle age. 

“The old man’s son,” thought I. But it 
was an odd family costume ; and the muscu- 
lar leg which showed itself through the 
scant covering of a faded blue pantaloon, 
and the huge bludgeon on which he leaned, 
and the shagey long-tailed dog which “ bark- 
ed at me as I passed him,” formed as un- 
prepossessing a combination as need have 
been associated, to make one hurry through 
such a convenient pass for battle, murder, or 
sudden death. 

But I did not hurry through, nor turn my 
head as I continued my walking pace. I 
am too old a traveller for that; for I have 
learned from occasional rough companion- 
ship that the surest way to find safety in 
such cases is not to look for it—pretty near- 
ly on Sir Boyle Roche’s principle that “ the 
best way to avoid danger is to meet it plump.” 

I was by no means sorry to find myself a 
league farther on my road ; and I had made 
up my mind that the two questionable indi- 








viduals whom I had left behind, belonged to 
some sect of Simonianism or the like, and I 
soon forgot them. 

I cannot stop now to expatiate on paper, 
as I did then in thought, on the magical 
beauties of that tiny lake, which seems 
perched on its mountain height only to let 
“the monarch” look down at the reflection 
of his hoary head, or to give an opportunity 
to visionaries like myself to plunge their 
minds into a bright bath of enthusiasm. 

And then those exquisite cascades which 
“look not of this earth” and quite as little 
of that water. I stood still before one of 
them, and gazed till thought dissolved away 
like it, and its strange murmur seemed to 
have passed into my mind a part and parcel 
of itself. It had not the least appearance of 
liquid. It came frothing over a ledge of 
granite a thousand feet high, from a moun- 
tain cleft four times that elevation, like the 
purest vapour; and was blown down the 
shelving precipice in most graceful folds, 
asif some fairy machinery above had worked 
the brilliant snow-heaps into a wovun tissue, 
so finely transparent that every jutting 
point, every fissure, and all the various-col- 
oured strata of the rocks were seen behind, 
as through a veil of gossamer. Joining the 
crags again midway down, this floating web 
seemed condensed into stripes of white 
gauze, flying over the mountain’s breast in 
ever-waving motion. How lovely it was! 
How indescribable! with nothing in it ele- 
mental but its airy semblance. 

The tones of a fiddle obligato, with a run- 
ning accompaniment of laughter, attracted 
my attention a little farther on; and I saw 
on a grass-plate a group of girls frisking as 
gaily as the goats which they had left to 
run wild on the rocks above. But the min- 
strel! “ Another, and another, and another!” 
cried I. “What! has this representative of 
the third generation started up to throw 
some new delusion into this scene of natu- 
ral magic ?” 

There he was ;—the same hat, the same 
coat, the same pantaloons, the same sandal- 
shoon, and, I could have almost sworn it, the 
very same legs and feet showing themselves 
through the rents of both the one and the 
other. Butthebeard? It wasnowa brown, 
crisp selvage, skirting the chin and jowls, 
and speaking him, in the general language 
of crinosity, about five-and-twenty years of 
age. I had now no hesitation in my opinion 
that there was a wandering deputation of 
St. Simonians in search of “the women” 
through the ‘wild fastnesses of Savoy ; and 
methought that this last of the apostles was 
the most likely to find and fix her. 

The bark of a dog at my horse’s heels 
roused me from the next of my reveries. I 
turned round and saw a smart brown and 
white pointer, with tail close cut, not a bit 
like the rough-coated wretch who had bark- 





























ed at me before, yet the voice was the very 
same. A family likeness, thought I; and, 
as I turned round, I saw close behind me 
one of the hairy triumvirate of raggedness 
—which I could not well distinguish—stalk- 
ing on with most formidable strides. An 
instinctive dig with my heels against the 
lanky sides of my horse was the immediate 
consequence of my discovery; and some- 
thing very like a trot was the manner in 
which he acknowledged it. We were with- 
in a few hundred yards of Chamounix. 
“Filoz! Filoz!” cried my St. Simonian; 
and he whistled back his dog, and evidently 
slackened his pace in accommodation to 
my humour. His retrograde movement, and 
my rapid advance, completed the separa- 
tion I so much desired. 

While I was in the act of dismounting 
from my horse at the door of hotel de l’ Un- 
ton, at Chamounix, sorry to part company 
from so safe and trustworthy a companion, 
(the guide had arrived long before,) a man 
brushed hastily past me, and strode up the 
outer flight of steps which led to the first 
floor entrance of the house. The waiters, 
ostlers, and maids, who all came out to re- 
ceive me, (the season was young, and I was 
one of the carliest visitors,) gazed with won- 
derment, as well as the mountain guides, 
who lounged in the court-yard or stood lean- 
ing on their iron-spiked batons, ready equip- 
ped for the glaciers. The ragged object of 
this general surprise never raised his hat or 
bent his head to look at or salute the motley 
group, but, followed by his dog, he reached 
the top gallery above, and entered the house. 
One or two of the waiters darted after him 
as though they had suddenly remembered 
some spoons lying loose, or some drawer 
being unlocked. I soon followed; and, on 
entering the public Salon, I saw, not any 
one of the “bearded Saracens” who had so 
variously crossed my path, but a smooth- 
chinned boy, whose chief stock of hair was 
in his brains, about twenty years young, and 
extremely handsome ; who, having thrown 
aside his outér garment and his most extra- 
ordinary hat, had flung himself with perfect 
nonchalance into a chair, and was discussing 
with the waiter the relative merits of sundry 
dishes, which he was selecting from the din- 
ner carte that he held in his hand. 

“Aha! good morning, Sir,” said he, ad- 
vancing towards me ; “ we are old travelling 
acquaintances. You don’t recognise me, I 
fear? But you know my family well. You 
have fallen in this morning with my elder 
brother, my father, and my grandfather ; 
and now let me have the pleasure of show- 
ing them to you again ;” 

e laughed heartily as he spoke, and im- 
mediately drew from out of a canvas-cover- 
ed pack three false beards, which he suc- 
cessively fitted to his chin, and he used at 
every change some grotesque action suited 
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to the respective characters with admirable 
aptitude. ; 

“ Now don’t you gape and stare so foolish- 
ly,” cried he, turning to the waiter; “that’s 
nothing to what I’ll do to astonish you, by 
and bye. Away, be off! order the dinner, 
and write no more letters, d’ye mind, to the 
miller’s daughter,—at least, without confes- 
sing your perfidy to Jeannette of the Hotel 
de y baer 


The waiter seemed transfixed with won- 
der. “Away, I say, retire; and I’ll tell you 
your fortune to-night on a pack of cards 
that never failed me. Filoz, show the wai- 
ter the door,—politely, mind ye.” 

On this, the obedient animal moved as di- 
rected, with a most obsequious twist of the 
head ; and the waiter glad, as it appeared to 
me, to escape from the presence, lost no 
time in obeying the peremptory order, 

* Now, Sir, that we are alone,” continued 
my companion, “ or the same thing as alone, 
for Filoz is a dog of an entire discretion, and 
never tells a secret, permit me to ask your 
pardon for having mystified you a Jittle on 
the road. Filoz has an apology also to 
make you for a little masquerading. See 
here,” and thereupon he produced from the 
pack the shaggy covering in which the dog 
had been disguised, e then ran on,— 
“Now pray don’t be angry with us; we 
meant no harm, did we Filoz?” (the dog 
shook his head ; ) “no, that we did not. Be 
convinced, Sir, that we belong neither to the 
Carbonari nor the Burschenschaft: we are 
not conspirators, highway robbers, or pick- 
pockets; no, nor beggarmen, though you 
took us for such at Servoz. I am only ona 
pilgrimage, and Filoz travels with me as a 
friend. Wecame all the way from Paris 
just to do homage to Mont Blanc; and hav- 
ing fulfilled our enterprize, we shall return 
again. We have seen the majestic mass, 
and are satisfied! and, moreover, I have 
won my wager.” 

I thought it required no skill in witch- 
craft to discover the character of my new 
acquaintance. I set him down as a harum 
scarum French youth, of polished manners, 
good education, ineffable good-humour, and 
inconceivable ingenuity. If I had space 
enough I should prem relate some of the 
adventures of his journey from Paris, through 
a part of France, Germany, and Switzerland 
—his hair-breadth ’scapes, and the thousand 
tricks with which he deceived, if not “the 
senate,” at least its myrmidons. I believed 
all he told me: I always make that a point 
with a story-teller, and I hope my readers 
do the same. Indeed I always strive to be- 
lieve everything. One starts in life witha 
passion for inquiry, which is sure to gene- 
rate doubt, which infallibly leads to argu- 
ment, which ends in quarrelling, and which 
never brings conviction. Then cut bona? no, 
no! in the words of the old English distich— 
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“ Leave reasonne, believe, wonder— 
Faith hath maisterye,—reasonne is under.” 


But such was not the motto of the Pilgrim 
of Mont Blanc. One of the first things he 
told me (if I can claim such a distinction for 
any of the jumbled mass of garrulity which 
he poured out) was that he neither believed 
nor feared anything. 

“* Craignez rien, croyez rien,’—-such, 
sacre bleu! is my device. That’s the way to 
ict through the world, isn’t it, Filoz?” and 

iloz nodded his head thereat. 

And in a very short time we were all 
three on very amicable terms of acquain- 
tanceship. “Somewhat too quick and in- 
cautious,” will be whispered by the calculat- 
ing crowd who consult a pedigree before 
they venture to shake a hand, and scrutinize 
a rent-roll ere they condescend to acknow]- 
edge a friendship. “ What were his con- 
nexions ? Was he ofan old family? Was 
he cousin to a lord?” 

Who, let me ask in my turn, that has 
seen life and studied men, ever bothers him- 
self now with such a catechism? Twenty 
— ago it was well and good. But revo- 

ution is abroad; the real “schoolmaster,” 
which will soon drive wisdom into mankind, 
and not at the wrong end either, as the old 
flagellators used to strive to do. Real men 
of the world are sure to learn, by bitter ex- 
perience, that acquaintances formed at ran- 
dom, and not too nicely chosen, are often 
the best, and that the most “select” are, 
many a time, the least truly respectable. 

We must not stop to argue the question 
now. But taking it for granted, for a month 
at least, push on towards Montanvert, and 
as far up Mont Blanc as the heavy masses 
of yet unthawed snow, and the perils of par- 
tial avalanches, will admit. 

I had proposed to the Pilgrim to accom- 
pany me onthe ascent. He cheerfully ac- 
ceded. I took a guide, Jean Marie Payot 
by name, a man between fifty and sixty, but 
as lively and active as a young goat, as gar- 
rulous and story-telling as an old nurse. A 
substantial supply of cold meat and bread, 
and three or four bottles of wine, gave bal- 
last to this light-footed and light-hearted 
mountaineer ; and away we all went, each 
with his spiked stick in hand, and the Pii- 
grim, maugre all my counsellings, loaded 
with his clumsy yet ragged coat, his fiddle 
thurst into its broad pocket, and his pack 
double strapped on his shoulders. He was 
a wild-looking fellow, even without his 
beard; but was the scene a civilized one? 
If proportion be a leading element of beau- 
ty, then was my Pilgrim in fine keeping 
with the rugged rocks, and uprooted pines, 
and shattered branches through which we 
moved; and the fine crash of the distant 
avalanches formed a fit accompaniment to 
the scene and its associations. 

Shall I tell all that passed between us on 
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that day of adventurous companionship! 
Not all—but some of it I will. He proved 
to me that he was “a fellow of infinite hu- 
mour.” He carried a pack of cards in his 
pocket. No conjurer or fortune-teller I ever 
came across could geal them more deftly. 
He sang several “ sgatches of wild songs” 
with admirable skill; and a voice of deep 
melody. He played,with three or four frag- 
ments of granite together, in a way that no 
Indian juggler could surpass with balls or 
rings. He “discoursed” something more 
than sweet music on a pipe that might, for 
simplicity, mock the tenuts avena of 'Tityrus ; 
it was a mere reed, a straw indeed, with 
but one finger-hole, on which, by an incoa- 
ceivable acuteness of ear and rapidity of 
motion, he whistled or piped—or produced, 
at any rate, imitations of a whole forest of 
birds, and played airs with the most inspiring 
effect; such airs as the “Parisienne,” the 
“ Marseillaise,” and others that ought never 
to be played but in a region of liberty. But 
was there nothing more in him than these 
loose accomplishments ? Much, much more; 
and the world will one day know it! 

We went up towards the ascent of the 
Aiguilles de Chamoz, so deep that the snow 
reached our middle, so high that the fright- 
ened guide dragged us back by the tail of 
the coat. We ventured so far across the 
chasms of the Mer de Glace that he gave us 
up for lost. We plucked the first loner 
ed branches of rhododendron that had been 
seen this season at Chamounix, and at no 
small risk, but not quite so great as that of 
“one who gathered samphire.” 

Wonderful exploits! will some sneering 
cynic say; and [ will simply answer, that 
every act of a day like that was worth an 
age of common-place enjoyment. 

I must leave much untold of the huge 
rocks we hurled below, bounding and crash- 
ing for thousands of feet, shivered into myri- 
ads of fragments, and making the mountain- 
side look as though it leaped with life; or of 
the rail-road slides we made down ravines 
of frozen snow, sitting on large granite 
blocks, and steering ourselves with the spik- 
ed batons imperfectly and perilously. For 
these, and many another mountain amuse- 
ments, I have no space to tell; and more do 
I regret not to be able to repeat some of the 
wild stories of the valley, told with fine 
effect by our admirable guide ; but for these 
last a time and a place may be found. 

We descended by the source of the Avey- 
ron, reached Chamounix at night, and early 
next morning took to the road, through that 
incomparable district of sublimity of eight 
or nine leagues, by the Téte Noire, Argen- 
tiere, Trient, and to Martigny. There we 
slept, and there we separated the following 
morning, I on my route to Germany, he on 
his to But there I stop. Where was 
he going? Reader, I may not tell. What 
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was his name? his parpose? The first, 
depend on it, was of greatness that might 
cast the peerage of the living world into 
shade. The latter was so splendid, that a 
light hand or a truant pen must not dare to 
lift the veil or tell the secret. Does he still 
live, and his purpose ‘too? Wait awhile, 
good reader. 5 


=> 
THE DEBTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
NO. I. 


For those persons, the smooth tenor of 
whose lives has never been disturbed by the 
cutting blasts of adversity, who ascribe ex- 
emption therefrom to their own superior ex- 
cellence and moral rectitude, who read and 
hear of their chilling, withering effects, 
either as “idle tales,” or the merited award 
for gross impropriety of conduct, the follow- 
ing pages will possess little or no interest; 
from such the writer expects slight sympa- 
thy: but he appeals with some degree of 
confidence to that class (and, alas! how 
great is the number!) who have acquired 
sad experience of the “ills that flesh is 
heir to.” 

Accustomed to public life, in which he 
served highly and honourably during many 
years in a distant portion of the King’s 
dominions, after an absence of eight from 
his native land, the writer received an order 
to accompany his official chief to Europe 
upon public business. The rapture with 
which he obeyed the summons, and prepar- 
ed to recross the Atlantic, can be under- 
stood only by persons who have been simi- 
larly situated, who have been long strangers 
to the home of their fathers, rendered Cece 
to memory by the thousand heart-stirring 
recollections of affectionate childhood, the 
joys of youth, or hopes and anticipations of 
manhood: such alone can fully comprehend 
his feelings upon approaching the shores of 
Albion, or participate in the torrent of de- 
light which burst upon him as the stately 
vessel which bore him thither sailed, with a 
fresh breeze, up the Bristol Channel after 
ten weeks’ sojourn ‘upon the mighty ocean. 
But had his feelings been otherwise, he 
dared not have demurred: the “fiat” had 
gone forth from one who had power to com- 
mand, and must be obeyed. The greetings 
of old friends and acqaintances were warm, 
sincere, and affectionate ; but in a few short 
months how sad the reverse! 

An official neglect upon the part of his 
superior officer, entirely independent of and 
beyond the control of the writer, deprived 
him of his salary and appointments! the 
Secretary of State, after a siz months’ cor- 

ence, officially notifying that he was 

“held responsible for having deliberately 

— himself from the duties of his 
is) 
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office without leave.” A decision founded 
in gross injustice and contrary to facts ! 

Phe voluminous and protracted corres- 
pondence alluded to, without reference to 
the merits of the case, was mere official 
verbiage; for officiaur are vastly polite at 
the moment they inflict the most flagrant 
cruelties upon persons who become subject 
to their capricious power. It has been well 
remarked by one conversant with its abomi- 
nations, that “in great matters, no govern- 
ment upon earth is so profuse and regardless 
of consequences as that of Great Britain; 
but, in smaller concerns, such as the mere 
private and persona] interests of an old 
public servant, none is so mean, so frequent- 
ly and abominably unjust.” The writer of 
these pages is a sad personal instance of 
this latter fact, which involved him in great 
pecuniary difficulties, and who from the en- 
Joyment of a handsome income, accustomed 
to the comforts and luxuries of life, moving, 
not merely in what is termed “ good society,” 
but possessing the esteem and intimate ac- 
quaintance of the great and honourable, 
found himself suddenly the subject of pain- 
ful vicissitudes, and a victim, one bright 
morning in the “merry month of May,” of 
that stupid, senseless, degrading, demoraliz- 
ing law, which, in this “free country,” em- 
powers creditors to seize upon, and incarce- 
rate in idleness, misery, and vice, the “vile 
bodies” of such of their debtors as have no 
other means of satisfying their demands. 
The present papers are intended to give a 
faint description of the vicious republic of 
which he involuntarily became- a member, 
its governing laws, its characteristic pursuits 
and manners, their influence upon society, 
and a few portraits of some of the “élite” 
with whom the writer was condemed to herd. 

Upon the 16th “morning of the month” 
—May, 1833—the glorious monarch of the 
skies rose in resplendent beauty, and peep- 
ing through the curtains of my couch at 
five o’clock, bade me “ shake off dull sloth ” 
and seek the verdant fields. I obeyed the 
summons and wandered towards “ Primrose 
Hill.” All nature seemed inspired ;—not a 
cloud obscured the horizon ;—the din and 
noise of this huge metropolis for a while 
were hushed ;—the bleating of cattle, and 
the singing of birds, were almost the only 
sounds that fell upon the ear. Such ascene, 
under such circumstances, could not have 
failed to produce a salutary effect upon and 
to calm the passions of the most impetuous 
of the fiery race of Adam: within me it 
caused an all-overness of delight. 

Winding my way homewards about the 
hour of eight in high spirits and right-good 
time for the breakfast-table, an appalling, 
though gentle tap, upon my dexter shoulder, 
from a rather well-dressed man, who de- 
scended from a “stanhope,” in Regent- 
street, in an instant changed the current of 
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my blood, as he politely stated, “I have a 
writ against you, Sir,” forthwith presenting 
the diabolical instrument of his authority. 
Astounded at this dire intelligence, my heart 
sickened, Light, easy, and joyous but a 
few short moments since, how heavily did it 
now beat at that fate which thus occasioned 
an instantaneous transition from joy to grief 
--from hope to despair! 

Instinctively I obeyed, and in silence ac- 
companied my conductor whither he chose 
to lead. Curiosity, at length, induced me 
to ask his name, and that of my destination. 
Readers, such of you as know the important 
personage will not be surprised to learn that 
an indistinct feeling of awe took possession 
of me, when informed that I was held cap- 
tive at the will of that renowed chief of 
bumbailiffs and sponging-house keepers, 
Mr. Sloman, and that it was towards his se- 
cure sanctuary our steps were directed. 
After threading many streets and alleys, 
and looking upon all with a degree of affec- 
tion, as though they and I should never 
come again in contact, Mr. Sloman, at length, 
introduced me to his gloomy abode in Cur- 
sitor-sireet. The “stanhope,” which after 
my capture was driven by his deputy at a 
slow funeral pace as far as Clare-market, 
was thence dispatched, by this great cormo- 
rant, in pursuit of other victims. 

By an attendant I was shown into a spa- 
cious sitting-room upon the first floor, which 
was filled with costly, if not with elegant, 
furniture, and its walls were adorned with 
valuable and extremely beautiful paintings. 
A magnificent “Sunset,” of very large di- 
mensions, by Claude, particularly claimed 
my admiration. A connoisseur, who calied 
to examine them for a nobleman who was 
about to become a purchaser, assured me 
that it was an original by that immortal art- 
ist, worth 3000/., and that there were many 
others of proportionate value. 

My readers, at least some of them, will 
doubtless share my surprise at this assertion, 
and wonder with me how this man could be- 
come possessor of such costly works of art! 
A twelve hours’ acquaintance with the place 
served to enlighten me very considerably. 
The genus, to which Mr. Sloman belongs, 
have a facility of acquiring “the needful” 
from the wretched unfortunates who fall 
within their grasp, known to and practised 
only by themselves. 

Sighing deeply at the sad prospects be- 
fore me, I sipped a cup of wretched stuff 
yclept tea, and called for writing materials, 
which occupied me during several hours, 
but, as it ultimately proved, unsuccessfully. 

Dinner succeeded breakfast, and that in 
process of time was followed by supper; 
the day * saa miserably enough, but it did 
see ime runs his race as surely, though 

eavily, in the dungeon of the wasted pris- 
oner, as in the drawing-room of the most 





haughty countess. Heaven’s “bright lumi- 
nary,” shining upon all, imparts not equal 
elasticity of spirits, but is, at the same mo- 
ment, lighting to scenes of boisterous mirth 
and those of direst woe! How little do the 
proud and wealthy, in the plenitude of 
riches and luxury, know of the miseries of 
their poorer brethren! How little do they 
—nay, how absolutely unable are they to 
sympathize with their fellow men in less 
happy circumstances! 

This house was filled with captives; I 
saw many of them smoking in a small court- 
yard ; but as they were members of a gener- 
al room, we did not associate. 

In the evening “mine host” of the staff 
made his appearance, and civilly informed 
me that his wife, “ with her little account,” 
wished to speak with me, adding, that such 
matters belonged exclusively to her. I was 
forthwith introduced to the female deity who 
presides over this den of captivity. Mrs. 
Sloman, with great civility, presented her 
bill, containing some twenty items for break- 
fast, dinner, coffee, lodgings, various etcete- 
ras, and two messengers, amounting to one 
pound twelve shillings! Had the articles 
supplied been of first-rate quality, I might, 
perhaps, have submitted in silence to the 
charges; but the chopped, stained hay and 
sloe-leaves, in lieu of tea; stale bread, bad 
butter, most un-juvenile eggs; ill-dressed 
steak, from the carcase of a beast that must 
have shared its antiquity with that of the 
fair lady herself; the direst beverage, called 
sherry, from some neighbouring gin-shop; 
in fine, every article being of the most ez- 
ceptionable kind, induced me to remonstrate 
with my lady caterer, and denounce her pro- 
visions as execrable, her charges exorbitant, 
and her effrontery unparalleled! To my 
utter surprise, she heard me with the most 
imperturbable calmness; and, after some 
discussion, consented to a considerable re- 
duction in its amount, under the fear that 
I should carry into effect my threat of re- 
moving,—one she had no power to control. 

In expectation of liberty through an ar- 
rangement with the man at whose suit I was 
captured, I sojourned nearly a week at Slo- 
man’s house. This hope frustrated, upon 
the seventh morning I desired him to con- 
vey my hody to the county receptacle, pro- 
vided by a wise legislature for the detention 
of all unhappy sprites, who, no matter wheth- 
er from misfortunes or otherwise, may be 
unable to meet a creditor’s demands. 

On the 23d instant I was, therefore, con- 
dneted to what the vulgar denominate the 
Debtors’ Prison, the more refined “ Barrett's 
Hotel,” in Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, 
and was, in due form, made over to the 
keeper thereof. Five or six gentlemen, 
better known by the appellation of “ Turn- 
keys,” here ushered me, with awful gravity, 
into a little, dirty, dark, ante-room, where I 
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remained in solitude and in silence until my 


‘ conductor obtained a satisfactory receipt for 


my precious corpus from the authority who 
was henceforward to have the honour of be- 
coming responsible for its safe custody. 

Thence I was conducted to “the receiv- 
ing ward,” so called from its appropriation 
to all new comers, during their first twenty- 
four hours’ sojourn; for what other purpose 
than that of affording the being placed in 
charge of it the opportunity of making pro- 
fits out of the necessaries required by his 
fellow-prisoners I know not. There I was 
placed under the surveillance of (a prisoner) 
an insolent, fat, pompous, bald-headed man, 
—to whom the care of this inducting part of 
the “ hotel” is confided, and from which he 
enjoys very considereble advantages and 
opportunities of making money; granted, I 
presume, as a reward for his eminent ser- 
vices to the commmunity, and as a due ap- 
preciation of the justice of that tribunal, 
which condemned him to a lengthened im- 

risonment. Be this as it may, I consider 
Fim an unfortunate individual, never having 
heard a single person speak of him as other 
than a vulgar, imperious, overbearing man. 
I have been informed that, connected with 
some of the inferior city authorities, corpo- 
ration influence has been the means of plac- 
ing him in his present state of command. 

In this “ ward” a miserable room, about 
twenty-four feet by sixteen, were seventeen 
other persons, of various degrees and ages, 
who had, most of them, been captured with- 
in the preceding twenty-four hours. All 
were condemned to “kill time” as they best 
could during the day they were doomed to 
pass in this vile place. 

After a sleepless night in a room with 
twelve other persons, I, with the rest of my 
captive brethren, was summoned by a little 
lynx-eyed turnkey, of sad and solemn coun- 
tenance, one upon whose face a smile had 
never mantled, a very model of a Greffier ; 
and him I followed to the public yard of the 
Middlesex division, which we entered ata 
quarter past nine, a.m., by a private door 
communicating with the dominions of the 
great bashaw I had just quitted. This yard 
contains four “wards,” and the aggregate 
number of inmates is generally about three 
hundred. My little Cerberas conducted me 
to ward No. 8, and presented me to a gen- 
tlemanly-looking man of middle age, who 
was seated at a table, pen in hand, appa- 
rently quite at home, with sundry small 
memorandum-books strewed before him, in 
one of which my name wasinscribed. This 
ceremony ended, the writer raised his head, 
and in a courteous but solemn tone stated, 
“the fees are eighteen shillings:” these 
paid, and my two shillings in change of a 
sovereign deposited in a place of safety, I 
was informed, after a reference to one of 
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the aforementioned books, that I was ap- 
pointed to “table No. 4.” This gentleman, 
whom I at first supposed to be a sort of 
deputy-chief, was a prisoner, who had been 
elected to the situation of steward or presi- 
dent by his brethren of the ward. 

These formalities being ended, I ventured 
gradually to look around, and take a view of 
the room and the society into which I had 
fallen, and into whose mysteries I had just 
been initiated, with feelings partaking of any- 
thing but prepossession in favour of either. 

Gentle readers, you who have a taste for 
intellectual pleasure and pursuits, who can 
enjoy “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” who have never been contaminated 
by association with the vulgar and the vic- 
ious, pause for a moment and imagine your- 
selves suddenly immured in a mean, filthy- 
looking, stone-floored room, covered with 
saw -dust, five strongly-barred windows upon 
either side, each containing a table sur- 
rounded by fixed benches for the accommo- 
dation of eight persons, the greater part 
having their full complement; fancy your- 
selves at once brought into close commun- 
ion with seventy persons, the larger portion 
from the lowest ranks of society, men whom 
vulgarity and ignorance had irrevocably 
sealed as their own, whose feelings, if they 
ever possessed any, were now as complete- 
ly deadened and insensible as the pavement 
upon which they were standing—swearing, 
bawling, and robbing each other—and you 
may oe form some idea of the misery 
I endured, and the disgust and horror that 
pervaded my soul as I surveyed the incon- 
gruous group of which I had become a com- 
ponent part. Some individuals of which it 
was composed [ purpose introducing here- 
after to your notice. 

An immense kitchen-range at one end of 
the room, filled with a huge fire adapted to 
the severer weather of January, rather than 
the auspicious heat of May, was fed ever 
and anon by a most unpropitous-looking be- 
ing. I soon.learnt that this mass of volca- 
nic humanity was cook to the ward, and that 
he received for his services a salary of seven 
shillings a week,—an office to which he had 
been elected in consideration of his family 
and distresses, 

‘o the gentleman who installed me with 
so much solemnity upon my entrée amongst 
the “White-cross Knights,” and whom I 
must now introduce to my readers as the 
presiding chief, under the denomination of 
“ steward,” I was indebted for an insight 
into the rules and regulations by which the 
motley throng around me was governed. 

The “fee,” money exacted from each 
captive, upon his arrival at the “hotel,” 
forms a fund out of which servants’ wages, 
coals, candles, and other necessaries are 
paid. The former consist of cook, swabber, 
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and a chamberlain, to each of the four bed 
wards ; each of these persons receive from 
5s. to 7s. per week, according to their re- 
spective labours, and the “steward” ten 
shilings; besides these, there are four com- 
mittee men, chosen from each of the bed 
wards where they officiate as stewards, but 
in the ward below as auditors of public ac- 
counts, and a chairman for the preservation 
of order: these five last are gratuitous 
offices, but were formerly rewarded upon 
every Monday with a luncheon composed of 
sundry pounds of bread and cheese, and five 
quarts of “ram jam,” (which, translated for 
the benefit of unlearned readers, means 
strong ale;) but this custom, upon some 
occasion when the funds were at a low ebb, 
was broken through, and has now fallen into 
desuetude, to the discomfiture of all future 
and existing committee-men and chairmen. 
The vote by ballot is in full force at all 
elections for offices: these take place once 
every month, with the exception of that for 
steward, which is quarterly. 

By this time I had a tolerably complete 
epitome of the Statute Book of this new 
world impressed upon my brain, and, my 
obliging informant being called away, I was 
left to my own reflections: these were of 
no ordinary or enviable nature. Of a warm 
and enthusiastic disposition, fondly attached 
to society composed of congenial minds, 
possessing an instinctive abhorrence of the 
low and vulgar, my feelings were unuttera- 
bly painful as I surveyed the heterogeneous 
mob into which my fate had hurled me. I 
cursed that fate, and felt, at that moment, 
something like hatred to all my species. Men 
of all characters and grades, pursuits and 

rinciples, manners and resources, are here 
indiscriminately huddled together in large 
numbers, and, as will be readily conceived, 
confusion, vice, vulgarity, noise and uproar, 
holding a perpetual and unblushing court, 
reign triumphantly. 

A train of the most melancholy thoughts 
took possession of me, from which I was 
agreeably roused by the entrance of some 
young ladies, who came upon a visit of con- 
solation to their imprisoned parent—a pro- 
fessor of music. This man, Hanoverian by 
birth, had served fourteen years in the Brit- 
ish army, and a like period in the band of 
his late Majesty, George the Fourth, the 
disbanding of which, by the present King, 
caused hisruin. This event threw him upon 
the world, with a family of nine children 
(seven under twelve years of age); distress 
stared him full in the face and preyed heavi- 
ly upon his mind. He endeavoured to ob- 
tain employment at the National Theatres, 
and for some time succeeded; but the 
wretched state of the funds of those estab- 
lishments occasioned delays in payment 
that overwhelmed him with misfortunes. 
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To mental agony succeeded bodily illness; 
and, seized upon a bed of sickness, this man 
was arrested and consigned to a gaol for 
debts amounting to 891., forty of which were 
due to his landlord for rent; who, to his 
honour be it recorded, from many years pre- 
vious knowledge of his tenant’s upright and 
honourable conduct, like “the good Sama- 
ritan,” poured the balm of consolation into 
his wounded breast, by offering all the sym- 
pathy which his limited means permitted, 
accompanied by a sincere expression of re- 
gret that they were so citcumscribed as to 
prevent him from extricating him entirely, 
and an assurance that his family should not 
be molested in their abode during his incar- 
ceration; and, that when freed himself, he 
should still continue his tenant. This kind- 
ness was deeply appreciated by the poor 
prisoner, who expressed his thankfulness, 
whilst the big tear of sincere gratitude roll- 
ed down his care-worn cheek. The other 
creditors for the remaining sum of 491., con- 
tinuing inexorable, he was compelled to ap- 
ply for relief to the Insolvent Court. I had 
many opportunities of ascertaining this man’s 
worth, and know that he had been most cru- 
elly and unjustly treated. 

To these were added, in quick succession, 
youth and age of both sexes, as visiters to 
their relatives or friends: to these latter, 

“ Shut out ftom the busy haunts of men,” 
beauty and plainness were almost equally 
welcome; the missions of the possessors 
sanctifying their presence. 

It being now past 10 o’clock, the hour at 
which strangers are admitted, the “ Hotel” 
began to assume an air of great bustle; 
butchers’ boys with their trays; newsmen 
with a host of penny and other publications ; 
Jews with spectacles, writing apparatus, and 
all kinds of trumpery merchandise ; tripe- 
men; green-grocers; lawyers, and their at- 
tendant clerks, with schedules and petitions, 
swelled the throng. 

Somewhat amused with the change that 
had, as it were, magically taken place with- 
in so short a period, I discovered that I had 
become an object of curiosity to strangers 
as well as prisoners; to many of the former, 
I believe, of commiseration. 

About this time I was formally introduced 
by the “steward” to a respectable looking 
member of the table, to which I was appoint- 
ed, and upon taking my seat thereat, I found 
myself in a state of embarrassment from 
the astonished gaze of my companions, 
whose eyes brightened as they satisfactorily 
stared at me, and in low, murmuring tones 
exclaimed to each other, “he’s come on 
horseback,” words that filled me with un- 
bounded surprise. Left to myself and the 
mere light of human nature, I never could 
have divined the meaning of this phrase, or 
its applicability to myself; and as I would 
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fain hope that none, or at most but a slender 
portion of my readers, may ever know the 
privileges of White-cross Knights, other 
than through the medium of these pages, I 
at once enlighten them by the information, 
that by “coming on horseback” is meant 
one who arrives with sufficient money about 
him to meet the demand for “fees ”; and 
although this transaction takes place be- 
tween the novitiate and the steward only, 
the circumstance is indirectly made known 
to all the members of the ward, by the im- 
mediate appointment of the former to a ta- 
ble; he is then considered to be a gentle- 
man and true knight; but woe to the un- 
lucky miserable wretch who enters this un- 
hallowed haunt sans argent! The Jews 
without Urim, without Thummim, cannot be 
in a more desolate state! The poverty- 
stricken captive has no “resting-place ”; 
he has neither part nor lot in the services of 
the greasy cook, the fat swabber, chamber- 
lain, boots, or other domestics ; the comforts 
and conveniences of the fire, culinary-uten- 
sils, hot water, and candles are inexorably 
denied to him. Upon one only bench, at one 
only board, is he permitted to be placed ; and 
lest the milk of human kindness should ooze 
from the breast of any charitably disposed 
brother, a fine of one shilling is imposed and 
levied with unrelenting exactness from the 
guilty being who dare evince commiseration, 
or sympathize with such an one in misfor- 
tune, by inviting him to a seat at any other 
table: this is an offence against the order 
of high degree, and punished by laws that, 
like those of the Medes and Persians, 
“change not.” The imperious and voluptu- 
ous monarch of Assyria could not have been 
more deeply terror-stricken at sight of the 
handwriting traced by a superhuman power 
upon the wall of his palace, whilst profane- 
y pledging his lords and concubines from 
the temple’s sacred vessels, than is the un- 
happy moneyless wight, who presuming to 
make his appearance amongst the White- 
cross Knights without his steed, views his 
own name in characters of frightful magni- 
tude suspended in these halls, with the word 
“ defaulter” attached to it. 

Immediately above the “only board” at 
which a wretch so miserable is allowed to 
take a seat, is placed the general salt-box, 
and if his meals be meagre and cheerless, 
his brethren of the cross take especial care 
they shall not lack savour. This, though 
expressly denominated “the defaulter’s ta- 
ble,” the one only to which the poor “ teke- 
lite” has right of access, is invariably ap- 
propriated by the free and unexcepted 
knights to the washing of cups and platters ; 
thus the luckless unspurred Chevalier’s iso- 
lated privilege is entrenched upon without 
remorse, and with his coffee he is pretty 
sure of gaining a large accession of “ slop.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Waar is the fault, and what is the dan- 
er of our literature of to-day? The actual. 
t is a fault, because out of the actual grows 

the selfish; and itis a danger, because the 
selfish at once confines and deteriorates 
whatever domain it possesses, The age to 
which we belong is essentially material and 
calculating, and the one hardens the heart, 
while the other narrows. There is too 
much of a mercantile spirit abroad; we 
should rather say trading, for the word mer- 
cantile implies something more enlarged 
and enterprising than belongs to the diurnal 
gain of trade. Now, do not let it for a sin- 
gle moment be supposed that we are under- 
valuing the honesty and the industry of the 
minutest trader that, to use the common and 
expressive phrase, “ever turned a penny.” 
But we do mean to say, that the small mo- 
tive never led to the great, result ; and that 
the motives of modern mind are, like the 
mind itself of the duke in Patronage, “ in- 
finitely small.” We remember an excla- 
mation made by one of our most popular 
poets,—no, not ours; we are at the begin- 
ning of a new era, and they belong not un- 
to it. “I came,” said M——, “to London, 
after some absence, and wanted to know 
what. my World was doing. I went to 
,as I was sure to hear all literary 
matters discussed there. Everybody was 
talking of books, and yet not a syllable was 
said of their contents. No remarks were 
made either of praise or of blame. Such- 
a-one had so much for their last work was 
the alpha and the omega of criticism. 
The price was everything.” Well, we have 
taken off the old reproach that 

“ Pégase est un cheval 

Qui méne les grands hommes a |’hépital.” 

But how can we expect the lofty oracle, 
or the solemn hymn, when the temple is giv- 
en up to the money-changers ? “Getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers ;” 
and too late we shall discover that “we 
have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” 
This is our modern version of the old le- 
gend. Formerly the demon made the bar- 
gain, and the soul was sold; now it is the 
mind. This was not the inspiration which 
made Coleridge find that poetry was its 
“own exceeding greatreward.” It was not 
this which taught Wordsworth, “ when his 
soul felt her destiny divine.” Our mistake 
is in making that an inducement which 
should only be a consequence. A trading 
literature will always be subservient to 
some ruling fashion. Popularity will be the 
object instead of fame. Its limit of time 
will be to-day ; and it will follow where it 
ought to lead. Imitation will become inevita- 








*“The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” by E. L. Bul- 
wer, Esq., M.P. 
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ble. Now no great writer ever adapted 
himself to any ruling taste! he created a 
new one, and men perceived a source of 
delight which had hitherto been a sealed 
fountain. The number of fictions that 
start into existence, like the teeth sown by 
Cadmus, destroy one another; and their 
utter want of originality sufficiently proves 
our assertion. Repetition is the character- 
istic of our literature. What are the works 
that now crowd the press?—poems, faint 
echoes of diviner music. We wrong the 
word echo by such use, for echo has a love- 
liness of her own. We should rather say 
that they resemble plaster of Paris casts 
hawked about the streets, taken and retaken 
till not a trace remains of the grace and 
beauty of the original. To these add nov- 
els, regular as mail-coaches in pursuing the 
same beaten track. Hence, too, our litera- 
ture humours us too much. It adapts itself 
to popular whim by taking up popular prej- 
udice ; it is over “ seasoned with personal 
talk.” Readers are led to think too much 
of themselves, Now it is no paradox to 
say, that the greatest works are those which 
have been produced without the slightest 
reference to their existence. The soul, 
which is “like a star, and dwells apart,” dis- 
turbs not that solemn solitude by vain ques- 
tioning on whom it may shine. It is con- 
tent to know that such light was never giv- 
en in vain. “The vision and the faculty di- 
vine ” of literature is in the imaginative or 
the ideal. It is this, our noblest faculty, 
which is now dormant and decaying; and 
yet to that very faculty does humanity owe 
all that exalts and beautifies the past,—all 
those highest efforts of which our nature is 
capable. Imagination is to the mind what 
the mind is to the body—its redeeming’ and 
etherial particle. Wordsworth beautifully 
says—“ Heaven lies around us in our infan- 
cy.” Now all things are types, symbolling 
out each mysteriously the other. So did 
heaven lie around the infancy of the earth. 
Is it that, as this world grows old, it recedes 
from its diviner element; and that, day by 
day, it is farther off from the heaven which 
was upon its childhood? Assuredly the 
imagination was more passionate and crea- 
tive in the olden time. Can we not pene- 
trate into its delusions without losing its 
truth? Must “the beautiful vanish and re- 
turn not ?”—must the golden and haunted 
atmosphere “ fade into the common light of 
day?” We hope, we believe not. Though 
the crowded city, and the noisy highway, 
left in the wide earth the imagination no 
resting place, still, like the dove winging 
her way back to the ark, it might return 
from whence it came, and find in the beating 
heart an altar and a home. But the heart 
must be kept warm for its welcome, and the 
air to-day is cold and harsh. Who are to 
be the priests of that altar, and the guardians 
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of that lone and lovely home, but our poets ? 
We use the word poet in its most extended 
sense. Sir Walter Scott was a poet when 
he painted the young Countess—half girl, 
half woman—girl in eagerness and inexpe- 
rience—woman in passionate sorrow and 
love—in that little lonely chamber at Kenil- 
worth, which just caught glimpses of that 
proud festival of which she was at once 
mistress, captive, and victim. He was as 
much a poet in that prose picture as when, 
in the more measured music of rhyme, he 
describes the death of Roderick—dying, it 
is true, in his bed, but dying with the battle- 
field before his darkening eyes, and only 
losing the war-cry of Clan Albin in the 
deep silence of death. Who but the poets 
can haunt the still landscape with the charm 
of association—can, by some slight touch, 
some only word, call up, even in the busiest 
crowd, a thousand hidden emotions? It is 
their part to beautify the earth with thoughts 
and with feelings. Are not the lovely lakes 
of our own northern counties grown more 
lovely than ever summer made them, since 
Wordsworth has consecrated them with his 
stately song; stately in its moral dignity. 
Why is the writer now before us the most 
original writer of the present day? Be- 
cause he is the most imaginative. The 
ideal is only true ona great scale. It is 
not the truth of one single street, or of one 
single individual, but it is the truth of the 
whole human race, and of the whole earth. 
Why are Mr. Bulwer’s works as popular on 
the Continent asinhisowncountry? Trans- 
lated eagerly, as soon as they appear, into the 
French and the German, and made perpetual 
standards of reference in America? Why 
are the young enthusiastic in their admira- 
tion? Why? but “because we have all of 
us one human heart.” That he has under- 
stood, and to that he has appealed. By the 
imagination he has compared and created, 
and the result is that poetry which, whether 
put into prose or rhyme, is the universal 
language. 

The present volume is given more espe- 
cially to fancies and feelings; it is as pictur- 
esque and as romantic as the scenes through 
which the Rhine and the story wind togeth- 
er. Written to illustrate a series of engrav- 
ings, the plan chosen is singularly felicitous. 
There are few characters, but those are in 
admirable contrast. The world-hardened 
Vane, and the worldly-minded D——, are 
so opposed to the passionate Trevelyan, and 
the gentle and tender Gertrude: each isa 
specimen of a class. The story is soon told. 
Gertrude Vane is sinking into the grave, 
unconsciously. Consumption deceives all, 
but most of all its victim. Change of air, 
that last remedy, is ordered ; and Gertrude, 
haunted by the remembrance of those le- 
gends which she had heard at her mother’s 
knee—that mother being German by birth 
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—wishes to visit Germany. Her wish is 
gratified, and she visits the Rhine, accom- 
panied by her father and her lover. Life’s 
dearest and holiest ties drawing closer to 
the last, Gertrude’s affection is touched with 
exquisite tenderness and grace ; but it is in 
painting the passion which for the time 
changes the — nature of Trevelyan, that 
the author has shown that delicacy of out- 
line, combined with that deep truth, only to 
be won from deep knowledge of the human 
heart. It is the ideal that makes the loveli- 
ness of love, the subtle and fairy life which 
steals into the dull clay, and hides its earthy 
soil with a sudden growth of flowers. But 
let the author himself describe what he 
seeks to paint, Speaking of Trevelyan’s 
devotion to the dying Gertrude, he says,— 
“In a love like this there is something in- 
effably beautiful ; it is essentially the poetry 
of passion. Desire grows hallowed by fear, 
and, scarce permitted to indulge its vent in 
the common channel of the senses, breaks 
forth into vague yearnings, those lofty aspi- 
rations, which pine for the bright, the far, 
the unattained. It is the ‘desire of the moth 
for the stars’—it is the love of the soul.” 
Such a love belongs essentially to a proud, 
reserved, imaginative nature, such as Tre- 
velyan’s; for such a one is ever haunted by 
a vision of the unattainably beautiful. The 
selfish but natural fear which would have 
prevented most men from embarking life’s 
dearest hope in so frail a bark would to him 
have been an inducement. By giving ita 
character of self-sacrifice, his attachment 
became exalted in his own eyes, and we 
question whether such devotion be not its 
own best recompense. “The love where 
death hath set its seal” is the only love that 
never loses the “purple light” of its early 
existence. Never mixed up with the common 
cares of life, it never partakes of their na- 
ture. Eden would be no longer Eden could 
it be brought into our actual world. Tre- 
velyan’s is the very temper to exclaim 

“Oh what are thousand living loves 

To one that cannot quit the dead!” 

It is a mistake to talk of constancy in 
love. Like the precious and spirituous es- 
sences which diffuse a delicious fragrance 
and die away into air, love is in its nature 
perishable. A most tender and lasting 
affection may take its place—aye, and even 
bring greater happiness ; but what is proper- 
ly called love is only for a time, and for a 
season; it is an excitement, and no excite- 
ment endures. Yet what feeling com- 
mands more extensive sympathy? The 
“brave longings” of ambition may stir one 
class of readers; the calm reflection of 
philosophy attract another; the beauties of 
nature awaken delight in a third; but the 
words of love come home to all. To the 
young it is the sweetest element of hope— 
to the old, the dearest portion in memory. 
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Take the most thronged and common crowd 
in some street of our hurried metropolis-— 
some thoroughfare through which thousands 
pass. Will there be one amid the many 
who has not been beneath the “ wand of the 
enchanter?” Will there be one past early 
youth unable to recall that time when a 
feeling within themselves— 

“ Clothed the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations from the dawn ?” 

Will they not recall a time when one 
dearest face shed its own beauty over all— 
for the beloved are ever the beautiful ;--when 
one voice breathed music never heard till 
then, and one step had a sweetness until 
then unknown ;—when there is a nameless 
charm in the commonest things, for they are 
filled with our emotion ;—when poetry is read 
as it never was read before, and never will 
be read again, the heart supplying its own 
meaning. Who has not treasured some 
slight token—a leaf, a flower—perishable, 
and therefore most fitting—at a price dearer 
than gold, “yea, than fine gold”? Who 
has not listened breathless to words the 
most slight and simple, and found in them 
eloquence beyond what had seemed in lan- 
guage? Who, indeed, has notloved? Now, 
it is the author’s fine skill, by a present cre- 
ation, to recall our past, and exquisitely is 
this sympathy, which is more than praise, 
awakened for “The Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 
Gertrude’s doom will come home to many a 
stricken mourner, for consumption is the 
most common and the most fatal disease of 
our island. How many of the young and the 
beautiful are at this moment dropping into 
their unconscious and gradual grave; the 
rose on the cheek, and the light in the eye, 
but a rose that is from fever, and a light 
that consumes itself! Many a home is at’ 
this moment desolate—a vacant place at the 
hearth, and an unfilled seat at some parent’s 
side—who had garnered up in one dear 
child the hope of old age. No young voice 
makes the silent house musical ; no Jaughter 
comes glad upon the ear; in every room is 
memory and death. There may, there will 
be, consolation in the bosom of eternity ; but 
that lies beyond the grave, and there is none 
before. It is to alleviate and cheer the 
gradual passage to the tomb, that Trevelyan 
calls upon the aid of the imagination. Ger- 
trude’s attention is constantly being with- 
drawn from her situation by the romantic 
legend and the touching narrative. The 
first story is called “The Maid of Malines ;” 
it is a simply and exquisitely told history of 
long-enduring affection. The character of 
Lucile belongs to the poetry of daily life ; 
quiet, but entire devotion, gentleness, and 
sorrow. “The Soul in Purgatory, or Love 
in Death,” belongs to the supernatural, but 
is brought to human sympathy by human 
feeling ; to our taste it is singularly touching. 
“The Fallen Star” is a noble truth, finely 
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developed. We have abstained from spoil- 
ing the interest of the narrative by quota- 
tions, bricks which can give little idea of the 
edifice to which they belong ; but we must 
point attention to the moral of this fiction, 
embodying as it does the principle of Mr. 
Bulwer’s earnest and fine code of benevo- 
lence. One of those rulers of the midnight 
air, the stars to whom is entrusted the des- 
tiny of mankind, is discontented with his 
allotted sphere. The ignoble and the un- 
known are his portion. Permission is 
accorded to the aspiring spirit that he shall 
mould and direct one of those master minds, 
whose career is. the histury of a nation. 
Morven, a northern herdsman, becomes 
prophet and king of his wandering and sav- 
age tribes. He founds an empire and a 
religion ; but, at the expiration of the period 
allotted to the star’s dominion, the Prince of 
the Powers of Darkness rises and claims 
his tributary. “Evil are thy works,” said 
the Evil one, “and thou art mine.” The 
creed and the crown of that false prophet 
had been cemented by blood. Docifer 
taunts the Archangel who comes to ques- 
tion the stars of the fates entrusted to their 
charge, that one of his bright flock is miss- 


ing. 

But another, a young and lovely star, 
with a meek and tender, but far-pervading 
light, has arisen in the place of the fallen 
one. He isthe forerunner of a truer and 
holier creed. The religion of fear departs 
before the religion of love. How finely 
does this noble allegory develop that Chris- 
tian philanthropy—-that benevolent and 
hopeful belief which is one of Mr. Bulwer’s 
chief characteristics! All the engravings 
are of the highest order, but the one* which 
illustrates this story is full of poetry. Con- 
nected by a kindly sympathy with the lovers, 
are another race of beings, who occupy a 
conspicuous station in the work, namely, 
fairies ; and here we differ from Mr. Bulwer, 
for we think that the story rather loses than 
gains by this introduction. We do full jus- 
tice to the grace with which these aerial 
creatures are managed ; to the playful sar- 
casms, and to the finer touches of which 
they are made the medium. The fantastic 
essentially belongs to the infancy of litera- 
ture, and we cannot go back upon childhood. 
Fauns and fays can never be more than 
graceful memories. There is no room for 
new creations in those haunted but now 
closed domains. The class of readers for 
whom these pages are destined will, we 
doubt, care but little for these fanciful 
imaginings. We must add that in the 
hands of belief alone can the supernatural 
be effective. Sir Walter Scott was suc- 
cessful in painting the prophecy and the 
legend, for they were the vague faith and 





* By Mr. Von Holm. 
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fear of his boyhood ; the Germans produce 
a wonderful effect with their spells and 
spirits, because the superstitious is yet 
strong among them. But faith is needed to 
the author in his own creations ; without it 
they are only puppets. It is in the deep 
feeling, the on-looking hope, the exalted 
sentiment, that now lies the true home of 
the ideal. Yet we ought to be grateful for 
conceptions that have produced Parris and 
Martin’s delicious sketches of the fairies; 
and we ought to be grateful to any phanta- 
sie that is made the vehicle of so much that 
is lively, graciosa, (the Italian word says 
the very thing,) and tender, as the fairy 
court becomes in Mr. Bulwer’s hand. A 
poem on the ideal, full of the refined and 
the elevated, is a fitting portico to the fair 
gardens that lie beyond. The allusion to 


“ 





pale Austria’s crownless boy, 
The sad Scamandrius of a fallen Troy, 

is fraught with deep pathos. Its tender- 

ness well contrasts with the loftier sorrow 

which rests more like a glory than a regret 

on the memory of stents. Mr. Bulwer 

finely says, while addressing the ideal,— 


“‘ Thus do I feed thy altars with a fire, 

Which Thought must wear a priestly robe to guard, 
And, with a solemn conscience and serene, 
Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene ; 
Making a worship of the beautiful, 

Whether on earth or in the human heart, 

And seeking from this shadowy vale to cull 

The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art, 

To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above. 
Thus have I imagined Virtue as a sun, 

And felt divinity, and filled with love— 

As I believe God wills us.” 

And that Mr. Bulwer has given heart and 
mind to his glorious task—and won from far 
extended praise and delight, even now the 
sign of its fulfilment—is his best recom- 
pense and his loftiest triumph. 


FINANCIAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By R. Montcomery Martin. 
PART FOURTH. 


East anp West Inp1a InTEREsTS. 

It is by the levy of moderate duties on ar- 
ticles of foreign growth, which enter largely 
into the consumption of the people, that a 
revenue adequate to the deficiency caused 
by repealing the malt and house and window 
taxes may be most readily and uninquisito- 
rially raised in the present complicated 
state of our financial, social, and colonial 
interests. Among the articles thus adverted 
to, none is more deserving of the attention 
of the statesman and merchant than 


Suaar. 
The saccharine principle yielded by the 
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cane in such abundance is the main ingredi- 
ent of nutrition in every article (vegctable 
or animal) which is used for the support of 
life. Sugar presents this aliment to us, in a 
vegetable form, more concentrated than in 
any other shape, except in the nature of 
animal food, in which azote is reduced to a 
smaller bulk than we have it in the cane, 
ae beet-root, or palm-tree. 

uring crop-time in the West Indies, 
when sugar is abundant, the negroes and 
cattle fatten rapidly, notwithstanding their 
increased labour; and the fresh juice of the 
cane is found a specific for nearly every 
disease with which man and beast are 
afflicted*. Such is the valuable product, 
grown on two-thirds of the earth’s area, 
which it ought to be the aim of all to extend 
the consumption of in Britain. 

The average annual consumption of sugar 
in the United Kingdom, by 25,000,000 
mouths, is 3,600,000 cwts.,—that is, 16 lbs. 
a@ year, or less than FIVE OUNCES A WEEK 
for each individual! 

On the sugar thus consumed, a net reve- 
nue is paid into the Exchequer of about 4,- 
000, a year. The question, then, for 
consideration is, whether it be practicable 
to augment the revenue on an article now 
of limited use, but capable of being brought 
within the means, as it is happily pare to 
the tastes, of every British subject, from the 
new-born babe to the most decrepit and 
aged of our species, It behoves me to de- 
monstrate that a financial measure, based on 
reduction of duty and extension of the markets 
of supply, would be attended with the hap- 
piest results. 

It will be readily admitted, that, as the 
consumption of sugar in the United King- 
dom does not average, at present, more than 





* Sir John Pringle asserts that plague has never 
been known to visit any country where sugar 
composes a material part of the diet of the inhab- 
itants. Cullen, Rush, Fothergill, and many other 
eminent physicians, think malignant fevers les- 
sened in their virulence by use of sugar. Well- 
attested maritime facts prove it to be a most 
powerful anti-scorbutic. It is a perfect antidote 
to the poison of verdigris. In China and in India 
it is the main article of diet for the inhabitants. 
In Cochin China, the king’s body-guards are 
obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of 
sugar, in order to ype their embonpoint and 
good looks ; and the wildest horses, (this fact I 
can personally vouch for, having tried its efficacy 
on one of my own horses in India,) elephants, 
buffaloes, &c. are tamed by the daily use of sugar. 
It is quite a mistaken idea to suppse that sugar in- 
jures the teeth : no persons have whiter teeth than 
the negroes, particularly during crop-time ; and it 
is equally absurd to suppose that the use of sugar 
produces worme in children. Vermes arise from 
an insufficiency of salt and bitters in the food of 
infants ; provided those tonics be given, the more 
sugar is given to achild the greater will be its 
health and strength. Those who have witnessed 
the treatment of the negroes’ offspring will bear 


me out in this statement, pathologically as well 
as practically, 
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16 lbs. a year for each individual, at least 
one-half of the population are debarred from 
more than an occasional and very slight use 
of this delicious nutritive ; and that, there- 
fore, on the reduction of price arising from a 
diminution of the government duty, and an 
extended supply, a considerable augmenta- 
tion of consumption would ensue ; indeed, 
it is not an over-calculation to assume that 
the consumption would be increased from 16 
to 52 lbs.a year. ThatI am not exaggerat- 
ing will be evident, on reflecting that the 
lowest household servant is allowed llb. a 
week, and that the workhouse allowance is 
nearly as much. A healthy infant will ab- 
solutely consume a pound of sugar weekly ; 
and a person who moderately uses it with 
tea and coffee, morning and evening, will 
consume a similar quantity, independent of 
the large proportion used in confectionary, 
in cooking, in medicine, and in various do- 
mestic uses. Now, calculating the annual 
average consumption at 52 lbs. for 25,000,- 
000 mouths, the supply required would be 
11,607,143 cwts.; while the present con- 
sumption is but 3,600,000 cwts. 

The practicability of thus extending the 
consumption of sugar must be evident; 
equally clear is it that the adoption of the 
following rates of duty would be attended 
with the most beneficial results to the reve- 
nue. The rate of duty at present levied is 
24s, per cwt. on sugar from our colonies in 
the West Indies and from the Mauritius; 
32s. on that from our East India colonies ; 
and 63s. on sugar imported from any foreign 
possession. The first step would, therefore, 
be the equalizing of the duty on all colonial 
sugars;* the second, the reduction on the 
same. My reason for placing equalization 
of duty first is, because in the recent reduc- 
tions of duty on sugar, neither the public 
consumption nor the Government revenue 
was benefited in consequence of the non ex- 
tension of the market of supply ; the differ- 
ence of duty went, therefore, into the pock- 
ets of the broker, merchant, and West India 
planter, to the manifest detriment of the 
public interests. The production of sugar 
in the old West India islands has been for 
some time progressively decreasing, the 
cultivation of the cane being an exhausting 
crop, requiring either a virgin soil for its 
prolific growth, or a constant state of ex- 
pensive manuring, which, at last, utterly 
impoverishes the over-stimulated earth. In- 
deed, had it not been that at the close of the 
war we obtained possession of several new 
and fresh sugar plantations, (Demerara and 





*The petition of the East India Company, 
which Mr. Charles Grant is about to 3 ae to 
Parliament, prays for an equalization of the sugar 
duties: mere equalization of the duties would 
ruin the West India islands; there must be re- 
duction as well as equalization to benefit both 
parties. 
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Berbice, for instance,) the consequence of 
our past policy would have been severely 
felt. Even as it is, when we compare the 
roduction of sugar in eur own West India 
islands with the production of other coun- 
tries, since 1814, we shall observe more 
pe the folly of our past financial schemes 
of upholding a monopoly beneficial to no 


party. 


Sugar produced in different Countries in 1814 
and in 1830. 


Sugar Countries. 1814. 1830. Increase. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 

British W. India Colonies, 190,000 185,000 None. 
British E. India Colonies, 26,000 55,000 29,000 
French Colonies, 60,000 95,000 35,000 
Dutch and Danish ditto* 
Cuba 50,000 90,000 40,000 
Brazils 





America 10,000 38,000 28,000 

Beet-root Sugar, None. 6,000 6,000 
Total Increase and 

Consumption. 401,000 569,000 178,000 


We see from the above, that while the 
production of sugar has increased in other 
countries, it has, in our West India colonies, 
been on the decline. The truth of this as- 
sertion will be more fully seen by the fol- 
lowing view of the— 


Importation of Sugar into Great Britain for 
Four Years. 
Whence Imported. 1823, 1829, 1830. 1831, Inc.on? 
total yrs. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Brit. W. I. Colonies 203,403 195,230 184,222 190,790 None. 
70 14,580 24,266 25,100 


Mauritius, 18,5 (266 16,238 
Bengal, &c. 6,635 8,700 90,680 7,870 3,215 
Siam, Java,&e 1,175 1,600 4,000 3,870 5, 
Cuba, 2;900 5,300 6,060 6,610 5,470 
680 4,760 10,960 16,100 


Brazil 4,940 4, 

W.I. molasses(bast) 25,254 19,403 12,191 16,306 None. 
Distal Sc: Cams | a a oe ee 

261,877 249,493 246,179 271,506 46,118 


Now, adding the West India ‘bastards’ 
decrease to that of the West India sugar, 
the diminution will be— 

In 1829, as compared with 1828 Tons 14,024 

1830, as compared with 1829 18,220 


Total decrease Tons 32,244 

But it is in the old West India Islands 

that the decrease has been most remarkable. 

The quantity of sugar exported from Jamai- 

ca to Great Britain, on two periods of five 
years each, was— 


sumption. 


From 1817 to 1821 Cwts. 8,433,771 
« 1828 to 1832 6,957,296 
Decrease Cwts. 1,476,475 


The lovely island of St. Vincent produc- 
ed, of sugar— 
In 1802 Pounds 28,978,462 
1832 20,922,964 


’ Decrease Ibs. 8,055,498 
ote Also old colonies, like the British West India 
es. 
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As a contrast to the foregoing, it may be 
advisable to show what was the result of 
lowering the duty on sugar in England from 
a fresh and fertile colony in the east. In 
1825, the duty heretofore Jevied on Mauri- 
tius sugar (viz., the same as that levied on 
British East India sugars) was reduced to 
an equality with that imposed on our West 
India colonies, the result was an increasing 
importation into Great Britain as follows :— 

In 1825. 1897. 1829. 1830. 1831. 1839, 
Tons, 4,630 10,220 14,580 23,740 25,804 26,361 
i. é., an increase in six years of upwards of 
20,000 tons of sugar, from an island of only 
1000 square miles area, and a population of 
100,000! The reader will now perceive 
how necessary an equalization of duty is as 


)}@ preliminary step in any future fiscal en- 


actment on the subject; and the financiers 
who have contended against any further 
reduction of the duty on sugar, because the 
last reductions have not tended to augment 
the revenue or augment the consumption, 
will, I trust, be convinced of the fallacy of 
their arguments, seeing that the fault arose 


from not extending the markets of supply; 
es 


and that if the duty were reduce 
to 12s. on British West India sugars, with- 
out facilities being given to our other colo- 
nies, neither the Government nor the public 
would be benefited. I now come to the 
question of reduction of duty, and in order 
to develope my principles clearly, it will be 
necessary to take a brief retrospective view 
of the state of the colonial sugar duties. 
The duty on British plantation sugars was 
first levied in England in 1661, at the rate 


095 | of 1s. 6d. per cwt.; in 1699, at 3s.; in 1703, 


3s. 4d.; in 1747, at 4s. 10d.; in 1759, at 6s. 
4d.; in 1779, at 6s. 8d.; in 1781, at 11s. 8d.; 
in 1782, at 12s. 3d. (and on East India su- 
gars 351. 10s. per cent. ad valorem) ; in 1787, 
at 12s. 4d. (and on East India 371. 16s. 3d. 
per cent. ad valorem); in 1791, at 15s. (and 
on East India 371. 18s. 11d.) This was a 
rapid movement of the fiscal screw; the 
result was, that for fifty years the consump- 
tion of sugar in England underwent no 
increase. The passing of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act gave great extension to commerce 
and to our colonial products. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the onerousness of the sugar 
duties, and the discriminating duties levied,* 


* Rates of Duty on West India Sugars in England. 
Periods. West India Sugar. East india . Sagan 


Cwt. 
fi40 £1 





In 1803 

“ 804 

From 1805 to 1809 

In 1810 

From 1811 to 1812 
“ 1813 “ 1815 
“ 1816 “ 1817 
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“ 1831 “ 1833 
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the consumption for some time increased, 
but began to fall off on the conclusion of 
the war, for want of being based on a firm 
footing : thus the consumption of sugar was— 
From 1804 to 1813 Cwts. 29,898,516 

“ 1814 « 1823 27,078,857 


Decrease on ten years Cwts. 2,819,659 
Thus, with an augmented population—in a 
time of profound peace—a great reduction 
in the cost of production, freight, interest of 
money, &c., there was, in ten years, a dimi- 
nution in the consumption of ~ to the 
extent of upwards of 300,000,000lbs. weight. 

In Great Britain alone (independent of 
Ireland) the result has been most disastrous 
to the commerce of the country, and the 
health of the people; the consumption per 
head at four periods was— 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

Oz. per head, 440 429 333 316 
Being a decrease on the two latter periods of 
220 oz. 
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per lb. for the small quantity of sugar his 
family consumes. Under the operation of 
extended supply and diminished price, he 
would use double the quantity he is now 
able to obtain for his money, thus almost in- 
stantly doubling the present consumption ; 
and here let it be observed, that sugar is like 
any other article of domestic use, inasmuch 
as it may be mixed up with a great variet 
of edibles and potables, and there is no limit 
almost to its applicability. Some people 
may prefer tea ; others, coffee ; others cocoa ; 
but all will use sugar: a man at sixty may 
consume no more salt, or pepper, or spices, 
than when he was twenty years of age ; but 
it is not so with sugar; its use increases 
with custom and age. 

As regards the possibility of adequate 
supply, I need scarcely advert to half a mill- 
ton square miles British territory in the East, 
every foot of which is capable of producin 
the sugar cane, or to 100,000,000 Britis 
subjects, (whose every village has a patch of 


Nor has the revenue benefited in the 
long run by this mischievous policy ; for six- 


teen years the duty derived from sugar 
was— exportation from England to India, of the 
From 1807 to 1814 £27 ,723,224| growth and produce of foreign as well as 
“ 1815 * 1822 26,648,473| English industry, while many thousands of 
——-— | the natives, who a short time ago derived a 
Decrease _ £1,074,751) livelihood from the growth of cotton and the 
Everything, therefore, conspires to sug-| manufacture of cotton goods, are without 

gest a financial change in the sugar duties, 


sugar cane,) who have thus recently peti- 
tioned the British Legislature as follows :— 
“ Every encouragement is held out to the 


ee M ME a sc sap 


; f . bread, in consequence of the facilities afford- 
and it would be advisable soto begin that/ed tothe produce of America and to the 
manufacturing industry of England; but 
sugar, to the production of which the lands 


the Exchequer would suffer no temporary 
defalcation, while the public would derive 


the full benefit of the change. Looking, 
therefore, to the present limited consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, and the dimin- 
ishing West India supply, as shown in the 
previous pages, it may be fairly contended 
= the financial project would be as fol- 
ows :— 


of the petitioners might be turned, is loaded 
with such heavy duties in England, as effect- 
my shut the market against the industry 
of the East-Indians, when turned to this par- 
ticular ry ae 

Let it not be thought that in my desire to 
benefit England and do justice to her East- 
ern colonies, I would sacrifice the prosperi- 
ty of our West India colonies; no such 
thing; experience—painful experience— 
teaches that although the West India colo- 
nies have had a monopoly of the sugar trade 
for nearly half a century, they have not been 
benefited.} 

The reduction of the duty from 24s. to 
20s. on West India sugar would be produc- 


twee YO @ 


. Supply. Revenue. 
West India Colonies’s sugar, Cwts. 4,000,000 
Tax at 20s. (now 24s.) per cwt. 4,000,000 
Mauritius, 600,000 
Tax at 20s. (now 24s.) 600,000 
East India possessions 5,000,000 
‘Tax at 20s. (now 32s.) 5,000,000 
2,400,000 
4,800,000 


China, Siam, Brazil, Cuba, &c. 
Cwts.12,000,000 £14,400,000 





OoOr1eofr 8 FP &r.”~* 


Tax at 40s. (now 63s.) 
Totals, 





= 


* 


At the rate, therefore, of only one pound 
of sugar for each individual, in the United 
Kingdom weekly, a revenue of 14,000,0001. 
may more readily be collected on sugar than 
the present income of 4,000,000. That this 
calculation may not be thought visionary, I 
pray the reader to reflect on the present 
price and consumption of sugar. The 
tradesman, or labourer, now pays about 6d. 





In addition, there was an ad valorem duty on 
East India sugar, which from 

1787 to 1797 was £37 16 3 per cent. 
1798 “ 1802 was 49163 do. 
1803 “ 1813 varied from 1 7 0to £1 do. 








tive of great benefit to the West India plant- 


* Extract from a petition of the Hindoos to the 
Imperial Parliament in Jane, 1832; a petition 
which, to the disgrace of the Legislature and Gov- 
ernment, has never yet had the least attention paid 
to it. 

+ The cost of producing one cwt. of sugar in 
the West India islands is stated to be 15s. 10d. 
(rum deducted) ; the import and sale cha: are, 
freight 5s., dock rate 8d., commission and broker- 
age ls. 7d., insurance 8d., rent 2d., interest on 
advance 4d., primage, pierage, fees, &c., 1d.; 
total 8s. 6d.; grand total 24s. 4d.; while the ave- 
rage Gazette price of West India sugar in 1830 
(the year calculated for) was 24s. 10d., and of the 
East India sugar 18s. 6d. 
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er, (particularly coupled with a diminution 
of the duty on West India coffee and cocoa, 
as will be subsequently detailed,) and it 
would be a prelude to a further reduction 
when the East India supplies had become 
fully developed. The British public have 
behaved with splendid liberality to the West 
India proprietors, in granting 20,000,000/. 
as a guarantee against contingencies which 
may arise from the emancipation of their 
slaves. Let the latter now evince their 
gratitude in turn by admitting, or at least 
not opposing, the adoption of the measure 
which the East India. Company have unan- 
imously resolved to petition Parliament on, 
viz., the equalization of the duties levied on 
East and West India sugars. I do not agree 
entirely with the petition to Parliament, 
adopted at the India House on the last court- 
day, because it merely prays for equalization 
of the duties on colonial sugars. Equaliza- 
tion would, it is true, benefit England and 
our eastern possessions, but unless it be ac- 
companied by reduction, the West India pro- 
prietors would be sufferers, and, as the tal- 
ented and patriotic chairman of the East 
India Company, (Mr. Loch) observed, during 
the debate, the East India proprietors have 
no desire to seek advantages at the expense 
of the West India proprietors, or of any 
other community inthe state. With a tax 
of 24s, as at present levied on West India 
colonial sugars, there is very little profit to 
the planter or merchant or mortgagee ; a 
reduction of 4s. would be a substantial ben- 
efit, and enable the latter to compete on fair 
and just terms with our East India colo- 
nists ; first, from being only six weeks’ voy- 
age distant from England instead of six 
months ; second, from the price of labour 
and the interest required for the loan of 
capital rising in the East and falling in the 
West; and third, because the long-prior es- 
tablishment of factories in the West Indies 

ives them a decided advantage over their 

astern brethren. 

It is an egregious error, however, to sup- 
pose that the subject now under considera- 
tion is solely a West or East India question: 
England is primarily interested in its devel- 
opement and right adjudication; and per- 
haps no other article in our system of tax- 
ation can so clearly illustrate the importance 
due to financial science, which, in fact, is 
the main-spring of poverty and wealth ina 
nation: for instance, (without dwelling on 
the disadvantages and manifold evils that 
have accrued from our past system regard- 
ing the sugar duties,) an adoption of. the 
measures proposed would be attended by 
the following important results :— 

First,—The revenue would be raised from 
4,000,000/. to 14,000,0007. a-year on sugar, 
with, in reality, a diminution (because more 
equally extended) of the burthens of the 
people. 
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Second,—Public health would be improved, 
sugar being one of the most valuable nutri- 
ments, while its cheapness would materially 
tend to augment the use of coffee and tea, 
and thus lessen the drinking of ardent 
spirits, 

Third,—Maritime commerce would be won- 
derfully benefited: the augmented supply of 
sugar, to the extent, of 8,000,000 cwts., re- 
quiring the additional employment of four 
hundred thousand tons of shipping. 

Fourth,— Domestic trade and manufactures 
would be immensely benefited by the con- 
templated change ; the commerce now car- 
ried on by Britain with her eastern colonies 
is not one-fiftieth part of what it would be 
under a just system ; at present we are beg- 
garing the Anglo Indians without benefit- 
ing ourselves, (witness the mercantile fail- 
ures of East India houses to the enormous 
amount of 15,000,0007. within the brief 
space of a fewmonths.) We have forced on 
India, by the tyrannous will of a conqueror, 
our steam-wrought goods at a duty of 23 
per cent. levied on them in India ports, 
while we have put 30J. per cent. on the pro- 
ductions of their hand-wrought looms; from 
2001. to 300/. per cent. on their sugar ; 3001. 
per cent. on their coffee ; 5001. per cent. on 
0 = asa &c. &c. when imported into Eng- 

and! 

There is no truth in sacred writ more fre- 
quently verified than that the commission of 
evil (injustice) brings with it its own punish- 
ment: the dogma is as applicable to man in 
his collective as in his individual capacity. 
Had we treated our myriads of subjects in 
the East with the slightest approximation to 
justice, the wide-spread ruin which has of 
late befallen thousands in England connect- 
ed with India would never have occurred, 
and the poverty, misery, and crime now 
stalking over the once innocent fields of 
Albion would have been in a great measure 
averted. Ere it be too late,—ere the 
twelfth hour elapse, and while reason holds 
her sway paramount,—let me entreat the 
British legislature to turn a willing ear and 
ready hand towards our colonial interests. 
If an illustration of the advantages of so 
doing be requisite, behold the following :— 
If we would consent to take from our sub- 
jects in the East the sugar and other pro- 
ducts with which Nature has so bounteously 
enriched their soil and climate, they would 
be enabled to purchase from us in one article 
alone as follows :— 


100,000,000 British subjects in India ;—an 
—— of longcloth for each 20 yards=2,000,- 
000, yards, at 6d. per vel, 50,000,000/. 
sterling ! 


This is but a tithe of the commerce, by 
the adoption of a just financial system, we 
may carry on with the British colonies in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 
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THE PARVENU COUNTESS. 


“To hold the mirror up to Fashion.” 


“ How is her ladyship?” asked a little, 
thin, old woman, bent double with age, and 
clothed in rusty mourning. “How is her 
ladyship?” repeated the poor old creature 
with a hurried earnestness, and an empha- 
sis so strong, that, like the knock on the 
Earl of Anketell’s hall door which had pre- 
ceded the question, it seemed impossible that 
the sound could have been caused by the 
emaciated and diminutive figure that stood 
at the portal. 

“ How is her Ladyship ;—well, I like that,” 
replied a tall, corpulent servant, whose red 
swelling cheeks and thick purple lips gave 
an expression to his mockery somewhat be- 
tween burly contempt and rage at being so 
seriously disturbed for nothing, and by no- 


“How is her Ladyship; well, what impu- 
dence the common people have come to!” 

“ My good fellow, I entreat you to answer 
me;” said the old woman, her fine, sharp, and 
prominent old features, and large grey eyes 
casting forth an expression of imploring 
earnestness. 

“*My good fellow?’ well, if I stand this 
from such as you, I’m——,” muttered this 
surly porter, slamming the door in the poor 
creature’s face. 

The knock was repeated with redoubled 
energy, and the porter reopened the door 
with a visible resolution to get rid of the in- 
truder. 

“Give your Lady this,” said the old wo- 
man, thrusting towards him a sealed letter : 
“give her this, and, I assure you, she will 
be overjoyed to see me.” 

“ My lady never suffers us to take in beg- 
ging letters.” 

“This is not a begging letter; and here 
is a half a crown for your trouble.” 

“Well, what impudence you beggars have 
come to! You are a genteeler beggar than 
I should have thought by your looks; but, 
my good woman, it is more than my place is 
worth to receive petitions from beggars.” 

“Stand aside! open the door! be quick! 
Here’s my Lord and the Duke of ———— 
coming down stairs!” said a lad in livery, 
whose countenance spoke a gentle nature, 
—that is, a nature not so long in office and 
authority as that of the surly porter of Lord 
Anketell’s hall. 

True it was that the strippling Duke of 

, who had just come into his im- 
mense estates after the nursings of a long 
minority, had terminated a pretty long in- 
terview with Lord Anketell, and his Lord- 
ship was accompanying his Grace from the 
drawing-room down stairs to the hall, and 
the servants had not been made aware of 
his approach. Some confusion and bustle 








took place; but the folding doors were 
widely thrown open, six or seven servants, 
in their splendid liveries, hastily drew up in 
a double line, bowing profoundly to the 
peers as they passed between, and holding 
their breaths whilst his Lordship gave the 
Duke a shake of the hand,—cordial and sin- 
cere in full proportion to his rank and une- 
qualled affluence. It was in this scene of 
hurry and confusion that the little old woman 
in black had contrived to slip past the ser- 
vants through the door without being per- 
ceived. She had flitted, with a witch-like 
rapidity suited to her strange figure, through 
the outer hall, had passed the vestibule and 
the great staircase, and had actually got 
into the inner hall, and at the foot of the 
back stairs, without being perceived. Here 
she met a maid-servant descending with a 
small silver tray of sandwiches and liqueur- 
glasses, and she immediately began to en- 
treat her to take the letter to her Lady, 
offering the solitary half-crown as an induce- 
ment. The maid coolly put the half-crown 
in her pocket, and, reading contemptuously 
the superscription of the letter, threw it 
upon the tray, observing, as she passed, that 
it should be given to her lady some time in 
the day, but she knew it would never be 
opened, for letters “of that look” never 
were. It wasat the moment when the old 
woman was sinking upon a bench, overcome 
with affliction, that the servants of the hall 
discovered her. They had missed her imme- 
diately the Duke had got into his cab ; and, 
after staring in every direction, to their as- 
tonishment they beheld her sitting, as they 
thought, at her ease in the inner hall. 

“You impudent old wretch! how dare 
you get there ?” cried the enraged porter, 
waddling to her, and seizing her by the 
shoulder to thrust her into the street. He 
had already pulled her to the foot of the 

rand staircase, when the woman thrust out 

er attenuated and withered arm, and 
grasped with her long thin fingers one of 
the volutes of a scagliola pedestal which 
supported a massive or-molu lamp. 

“No power on earth shall force me 
hence! I will see Lady Anketell, or here I 
will die!” cried the old creature with a tone 
which almost territed the servants. There 
was something dreadfully impressive in it, 
and it appeared almost supernatural when 
its energy and resolution were contrasted 
with the form from which it proceeded. 

The porter seized her shrivelled, spider- 
leg-like fingers, declaring, with an oath, 
that he would wrench them off or crack her 
joints, if she did not let go her hold. He 
suited the word to the action, and evinced 
no symptom that he had uttered an idle 
threat. His thick lips became purple with 
rage; byt his victim firmly retained her 
hold, and bit her under lip that seemed more 
like parchment, whilst her eyes stared wild- 
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ly at him, dilating as in the paroxysm of 
frenz 


“ For God’s sake, Burton, don’t break the 
poor old: creature’s wrist !—wait and she 
will give way,” said the lad we have before 
mentioned ; and he took hold of the sturdy 
arm of his fellow-servant to restrain his 
violence. 

“Let go, or I will squeeze your very nails 
off,” said. the porter, and the woman uttered 
a faint screech, and her face became con- 
vulsed, though she seemed to grasp her 
object with undiminished firmness. 

“ Burton, she will pull down the pedestal 
and break the lamp; the noise will disturb 
his Lordship, and you know his temper 
when any thin goes wrong. Leave her 
alone, and I will get a policeman.” 

These arguments of the lad had more 
effect than his appeal to humanity. The 
porter let go his grasp; the lad was sent for 
a police officer; and the footmen stood in a 
group, discussing whether it would be better 
merely to have the woman turned out, or 
taken before a magistrate. 

In a few minutes the boy returned with a 
police officer. All eyes were immediately 
turned to the place of recent struggle, and 
every voice simultaneously cried out, “ By 
she is off; she has escaped !” 

Where can she have got to ?—how could 
she get away?—it is impossible!—and a 
score of similar ejaculations, seemed to con- 
vey the idea that the servants really began 
to think they had been contending with a 
witch that had vanished into air. 

“Got to?” said the policeman; “ why 
down stairs, to be sure, and she has robbed 
the house, and escaped, probably, up the 
area-steps.” 

This idea was adopted by all; each ac- 
cused the other of stupidity, in not havin 
at first thought of a thing so palpable ; oat 
at last all turned with fury on the lad for 
having prevented the violent ejection of the 
woman in the first instance. The poor boy 
stood in speechless terror, overwhelmed 
with the idea of having been the cause of a 
robbery in his Lordship’s house. At length 
the policeman assumed the direction of 
affairs, and having placed a servant at the 
front and another at the back area, to pre- 
vent escape, he descended with a third, in 
order to search the offices and basement 
= of the mansion. 

he supreme wisdom of all the parties 
was here entirely at fault. The fact was, 
that whilst the porter had stood with the 
outer-door ajar waiting for the return of the 
foot-boy with an officer, and whilst the rest 
of the servants had got round him to settle 
the difficult point of simple ejection, or of 
ejection followed by custody in the station- 
house, and correction by a magistrate, the 
old woman had almost flown up the grand 
Staircase, and had entered a magnificent 
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ante-room, where slié stood gaspitig for 
breath, and her senses perfectly ne 
at the dreadful scene she had gone through. 

It was with difficulty that she collected 
her scattered thoughts; but at last she grew 
sensible of the magnificence around her, 
and she began to reflect that the splendour 
seemed to realize, or surpass, all she had 
read in fairy tales about oriental grandeur 
and magic treasures. She paced fearfully 
through the scene, her mind too saddened 
by one sole object to be attracted by 
wealth, except through a vision of its power 
over the affections of nature. She founda 
door partly opened, and holding her breath, 
and stopping like a mortal upon the precinct 
of hallowed ground, she entered a bed-room, 
so superb as to make the preceding chamber 
appear almost poor. A painted ceiling, 
mirrors extending from that ceiling to the 
ground, buhl cabinets, and tables of enamel 
and gold, covered with china vases, bou- 
quets, bijoutrie, and jewelry of dazzling 
lustre, might have confused the brain of any 
person whose mind was sufficiently at ease 
to be moved by splendour. There was a 
large bed, with its golden canopy, and royal 
purple curtains lined with rose satin, and on 
it was a human figure, but so buried in 
pillows of down, and shaded by lace, that it 
was impossible to tell whether it was the 
person of a child or of an adult. At the 
side of the bed were two tables of enamel 
and gold and of buhl, the one covered with 
new novels, and with poems and books of 
prints, superbly bound, and the other hid by 
a profusion of trinkets, rouge pots, scent 
bottles, perfume caskets, mirrors set in gold, 
and ornaments beyond an ordinary capacity 
to name. A golden caudle-cup, on a gold 
salver, stood in the middle, and its untouch- 
ed contents showed that the patient had not 
been disturbed to cloy the surfeited appetite 
with refreshments. “The once decent, ‘but 
now rusty and somewhat tattered mourning 
of the old woman, with her humble widow’s 
weeds, formed a singular contrast to the 
surrounding splendour, as she stood, with a 
palpitating heart, by the bed-side gazing on 
it with a fearful restlessness, as if she 
dreaded to be seen by the object it support- 
ed, whilst at other moments she gazed upon 
the sleeping figure with an affection which 
seemed too intense to be endured. At last 
the figure moved; the lady awoke, and 
raised her beautiful face from the pillows, 
like a pearl from cotton. 

“Oh God! Mary, my child !” cried the old 
woman, as she staggered towards the bed, 
and made an effort to throw herself upon it, 
endeavouring to clasp her daughter in her 
arms, but the bed was by far too high, and 
the lady put out one of the most delicate 
and pretty hands ever seen, and, shaking 
her lace ruffle, she beckoned to her mother 
not to approach too near. 
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“ My dear mother,” said she, “ for good- 
ness sake don’t come so near; you don’t 
know the mischief you might do. I have a 
fever on me, and your clothes are really wet. 
Why, you have not come through the rain, 
have you?” 

The old woman buried her face in the 
bed-clothes, and sobbed piteously. At 
length recovering herself, she said, with a 
hurried tenderness— 

“Oh, Mary, tell your poor, old mother, is 
there any danger ?” 

“Not exactly danger; but if my Lord 
were to know that you had been here, it 
might occasion an unpleasantness between 
us. 

“But, Mary, child, are you not in dan- 

rr?” 

“Danger, mother, how canI be in dan- 
ger! am I not legally married, and have my 
rights; but when a man of Lord Anketell’s 
rank and estate marries a workhouse apoth- 
ecary’s daughter like me, it is only grateful 
in me not to mortify him by my family, and 
in his own house too, and before his ser- 
vants. I trust in goodness you did not an- 
nounce yourself as my mother!” 

A large tear, or rather a continued tear, 
ran down the pale and withered cheek of 
the mother. With a tone altered almost to 
chilling apathy, she cried, “ Mary, I read in 
the newspaper that you were dangerously 
ill. You had never written to me since your 
marriage, and I was content not to mortify 
= ;but when I found your life in danger— 

who had nursed you through the cruel 
diseases of your infancy—I who had—oh 
God! oh God! it was too much to let my 
child go out of the world without kissing 
her poor face—once, all my own. I have 
walked to London from to hear 
one word of tenderness from my own child; 
and I find her life not gone ; but nature is 
extinct, and you are the child of pride—not 
my child.” 

“Lord Anketell’s wife, you meant to have 
said, mother. But I really was ill. I 
caught a cold at Almack’s: but as his Lord- 
ship wanted an excuse for not attending the 
House whilst the —— bill is in committee, 
he got the newspapers to publish that I was 
dangerously ill. Ha!ha!ha! Pray, moth- 
er, reach me that handkerchief, and the eau 
de Cologne. Your tears, I do declare, have 
taken all the curls out of my hair, and my 
wrist, too, is wet through and through. 
Lord, ma, only see the lace ” 

“ And you are not ill, Mary,” said the old 
woman ; “ not really ill;” and she pressed 
the fair little hand to her haggard lips— 
hung over the face of her daughter, regard- 
less of that which alone occupied that 
daughter’s thoughts—the curls and the lace. 

“But, ma, how shabby, how very shabby, 
and dirty, too, I declare—la, I would not 
have had my Lord’s servants see you for the 
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universe. You will never leave off those 
odious, unbecoming weeds—and father dead 
so long. Well, I’m glad to find you still 
living; and I hope you have been happy, 
and well—and —— ” 

“Very happy, very well,” said the old 
woman, wringing her hands, and sobbing 
bitterly. 

. I thought I heard footsteps; didn’t 
ou ?—do stop, you make such a noise—no, 
itis a mistake. Well, ma, I heard of your 
design about the tombstone in our church; 
yard, and the monument. I was so alarmed 
—but I knew you hadn’t exactly the means 
to incur such an expense—and so I was 
comforted, and —— ” 

“Mary, Mary; that monument is already 
erected to your poor father’s memory, and it 
expresses —— ” 

“Gracious goodness! not that he was the 
village apothecary, I hope ?” 

“Yes, that he was for fifty years the 
doctor of that petty workhouse—the shop- 
keeper of our petty village—and that he 
was beloved by the poor, and respected by 
the rich.” 

“Qh, how very unfortunate; for my Lord - 
naturally wishes to avoid all tracing of my 
parentage, and‘ Burke’s Peerage’ merely 
says that Lord Ankete]l married Mary, 
daughter of ——-——, Esq. of ——, in the 
county of ——, and that reads very well.” 

“Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it 
breaks my poor old heart! My last illness 
cost me all the remains of my little proper- 
ty; even your poor old father’s silver watch 
was sold, and now I —— ” 

“Well, ma, that must have been your 
own fault, for never was there a better 
mother ; and had you written one word—but 
give me that pocket-book off the table—no, 
not the red with the gold clasp, but the pur- 
ple with the ruby.” 

The old woman mechanically handed the 
pocket-book, and the fair lady raised her- 
self on her downy pillows, and began to 
count its contents, and to descant on the 
operation, as she turned over leaf after leaf. 

“No, that 1261. is for Mr. Taylor’s bill, 
my shoemaker; he has not been paid any- 
thing for four years, and must be paid; and 
this—let me see—what did I put these notes 
in this leaf for ? oh, I remember, 931. for the 
plumassier; and this 55/. is for the perfum- 
er’s account; and 371. for the brushes and 
trifles of that description ; but oh, this odious 
‘Madame de Tressor,’ my milliner and 
dressmaker—6191. in one year, and less 
than a half—well, my lord’s check is not 
enough, he must settle this bill himself, for 
I'll have nothing to do with it. But here, 
my dear ma, I have no occasion to settle 
Mr. Payne’s bill for the brushes and knick- 
knacks, and so, suppose you take this 371.” 
And the young and beautiful countess 
stretched out her hand, holding the folded 
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notes slightly pressed between her thumb 
and finger towards the old woman, who 
stood aghast with astonishment. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, ma, you make me 
laugh; you may well be astonished when 
you see such sums, and recollect how the 
shillings used to be saved, and the broken 
bottles sold from father’s shop, to buy me 
my winter’s cloak and clogs—but take the 
money.” 

The old woman shook her head, and 
thrust the proffered notes from her. 

“ Why, ma, I shouldn’t offer them to you 
if they weren’t mine. To be sure, when a 
rich man, or a man of title, marries a poor 
girl, he doesn’t marry the whole family ; 
and indeed it is not exactly honest for a 
woman to give away her husband’s property 
to poor relations ; but his Lordship gave me 
this money for myself, and has no right to 
know what Ihave done with it; and if I 
appear in good stile as his wife, and don’t 
get into debt beyond his allowance, what 
right has he to complain? besides, if a rich 
old man marries a very fine young woman, 
I don’t see that the obligation is all on one 
side ; and besides, you are my mother.” 

The mother groaned bitterly. 

“Tt is not like helping cousins, nephews, 
nieces, and a swarm of toad-eating, insin- 
cere, heartless kindred; so, ma—but, good 
enone the room is haunted, or I did hear 
cotsteps, and a sigh, too. Pray, ring the 
bell—no, not for the world, the servants 
would see you; but, ma, look all round the 
room for me. You know how nervous [ 
was when achild. Wel!, you won't stir? 
Good heavens, take the money and say good 
bye, and let me ring the bell, for I begin to 
be very much frightened. Here, dear 
mother, take the money, for your clothes 
are very thin for this bitter weather, and 
you must want it—indeed you must.” 

During all this time the poor old woman 
had stood upright and rigid like a figure of 
extreme old age suddenly petrified. Her 
large grey eyes were dilated, and though 
they glanced upon her daughter they be- 
spoke perfect vacancy, or at least an uncon- 
sciousness of the volubility with which she 
had been assailed. As the daughter again 
pressed her to take the money, she took the 
notes in her hand, and crumpled them with- 
out the slightest alteration of attitude or 
change of countenance. Lady Anketell 
became alarmed, and thought the mother 
was what she called “death struck.” “ For 
God’s sake, take the money and go!” she 
exclaimed with earnestness. The old wo- 
man’s lips were a little convulsed; she re- 
covered her senses, and suddenly catching 
a glance at the ball of rumpled notes that 
she had been pressing in her palm with the 
grasp of convulsion, she dropped them on 
the floor, shaking her head, and clasping her 
hands, she left the room without uttering a 
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word. She appeared like a corpse moving 
by mechanical contrivance. Lady Anketell 
followed her with her eyes till she had got 
out of the door, and then, taking an oval 
hand-mirror from her toilette, she began 
to adjust her curls, lest her waiting woman 
might see them in their disordered state. 

As the mother descended the grand stair- 
case, she was met by Lady Anketell’s wait- 
ing woman, followed by a footman with a 
tray and cold fow] and tongue, and decant- 
ers of wine. “I am ordered, Madam,” said 
the maid courtesying with the most profound 
respect, “to give my Lord’s most respectful 
compliments to you, and to say that his 
Lordship entreats that you will not lesve 
the house without taking refreshments. His 
Lordship begs you will remain as long as is 
convenient, and, above all things, he hopes 
that you will order the carriage when you 
feel disposed to return home.” The old 
woman was startled at these sounds of re- 
spect and kindness; they touched her heart, 
Unable to speak, she shook her head in 
token of dissent. She had been recalled to 
sensation and consciousness ; her efforts to 
conceal her emotion were fruitless ; her lips 
were strongly convulsed, and, putting her 
hands to her face to hide her feelings, she 
burst into tears, and hurried out of the house 
through the line of servants, who bowed to 
her most respectfully as she passed through 
the hall. The humility of the servants was 
a contrast to their previous brutal violence, 
which could not be surpassed, except by the 
contrast between the manners of the daugh- 
ter as the Countess of ——, and as plain 
Mary ——, the apothecary’s daughter of 
-——, the belle of the village for whom so 
many rival shop-lads had once received 
and given many broken heads and bloody 
noses. 

In fact, the sound of footsteps and the 
sigh which Lady Anketell had heard, or fan- 
cied she had heard, in the bed-room, were 
not the sounds of a super, nor altogether of 
an unnatural being. His Lordship, in pass- 
ing the ante-chamber, had been attracted 
by the deep sobs of his mother-in-law. He 
had entered the bed-room, and, concealed 
by the curtain, he had witnessed the whole 
scene between the daughter and the mother. 
His feelings were moved to the extent of 
offering the poor old creature refreshment 
and the ride home ;—they were moved to 
this extent, and no further. 

Two pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence erent was the sum precisely 
which the poor old widow had in her pocket, 
as she tottered down the steps from the por- 
tico of her daughter’s mansion at Whitehall. 
She hurried to the —— inn, at Whitechapel, 
and that night took her outside place in the 
mail to It was a wet and bitterly 
cold night, preceding, by eight-and-forty 
hours, that night on which all hearts are 
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made glad, all stomachs are filled to reple- 
tion, and almost all heads are filled to the 
verge of extravagance and wantonness; it 
was the night of the twenty-third of De- 
cember, when the decrepit old widow seat- 
ed herself outside the —— mail, immediate- 
ly behind the coachman. The wind drove 
the sharp sleet so fiercely that no ingenuity 
of the loom could withstand its searchings, 
and but for the cold at the heart, the old 
widow might have been sensible that her 
daughter was not wrong in describing her 
dress as old, threadbare, thin, and shabby— 
shabby—in such a night. The little curved 
hunchback was drenched to the skin, and 
looked like a whisk of frozen straw—a 
bunch of white bristles. The coachman, 
moved to pity, procured her an ostler’s coat 
where he changed horses, and without the 
hope of the perquisite. Arrived at the vil- 
lage of ——, the widow was lifted into her 
cottage. The bright warming-pan was put 
in requisition, and less than twelve hours 
had witnessed the transition of the old crea- 
ture from sobbing on the quilt of Lady An- 
ketell, in her splendid room, to gasping 
under the brown and red rug in her stone- 
paved chamber. In four hours she was a 
corpse !—and Lady Anketell was relieved 
from mortification to her fashionable life, 
and‘lived happily with her husband. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 


NO. Il. 


Tuere are few statements more calculated 
to excite attention, and, perhaps, to awaken 
distrust, than the observation which I made 
in the introductory remarks prefixed to my 
former story: that those only who were 
most familiar with our courts of justice 
could form any notion how frequently it 
happened that guilt escaped with impunity, 
while conviction was awarded to innocence, 
The proposition is in itself startling, and no 
doubt requires abundant proof in support of 
it, ere assent can be expected to its truth. 
A little consideration, however, of the prin- 
ciples by which the rules of evidence are 
governed, and of the nature and liability to 
error of all human testimony, will remove 
much of the difficulty which precludes our 
giving ready credence to the assertion, and 
will greatly diminish our surprise, though it 
may tend to increase our regret. There is 
no branch of jurisprudence which requires 
more constant reference to simple and equit- 
able principles, suggested by natural reason 
and experience, than the law of evidence ; 
there is none of greater importance to 
society, and in which the admission of a 
false principle, or the general misapplication 
of _ one, would be productive of great- 
7 
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er mischief and confusion. It follows, 
therefore, that the rules of evidence must be 
fixed and immutable. Without a steady 
adherence to principles, the law which is 
supposed to govern them would degenerate 
into a mere chaos of arbitrary and conflict- 
ing decisions. 

et us consider, then, for a moment, what 
evidence is. To enable a jury to decide 
upon a past transaction, it is essential that 
the facts and circumstances which attend it 
should, as far as they can be recalled, be 
submitted to their consideration. But it 
rarely happens that a jury can have actual 
knowledge of any disputed fact, and conse- 
quently they must decide from the informa- 
tion communicated to them by others ; and 
since facts are fluctuating and transitory, 
their history must be drawn from the only 
depositaries in which it can reside, the 
memory of living witnesses, or written docu- 
ments in which such facts have been 
recorded. This evidence is, of necessity, 
divisible into two parts, varying materially 
from each other in their nature, quality, and 
degree,—the first being that which is direct 
and positive ; the second, that which is pre- 
sumptive and circumstantial. It is direct 
and positive when the very facts in dispute 
are communicated by those who have had 
actual knowledge of them by means of their 
senses ; and when, therefore, the jury may 
be supposed to view the fact through the 
organs of the witness. It is presumptive 
and circumstantial, when the testimony is 
not direct, but when, on the contrary, that 
which is not directly and positively known 
is presumed or inferred from one or more 
other facts or circumstances which are 
known. 

The necessity of resorting to presumptive 
evidence is manifest. It very frequently 
happens that no direct and positive testi- 
mony can be procured; and often when it 
can be obtained it is necessary to try its 
accuracy and weight, by comparing it with 
other secondary circumstances, It has, 
indeed, frequently been said, that a well- 
supported and consistent body of circum- 
stantial evidence is sometimes stronger than 
even direct evidence of a fact: that is, the 
degree of uncertainty which arises from a 
doubt as to the credibility of direct witnesses 
may exceed that which arises from the 
question whether a proper inference has 
been made from facts well ascertained. A 
witness may have been suborned to give a 
false account of a transaction to which he 
alone was privy, and the whole rests upon 
the degree of credit to be attached to the 
veracity of an individual ; but when a num- 
ber of independent facts conspire to the 
same conclusion, and are supported by a 
number of unconnected witnesses, the de- 
gree of credibilitv to be attached to their 
evidence increases in a very high propor- 
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tion, arising from the improbability that all 
those witnesses should be mistaken or 
perjured, and that all the circumstances 
should have happened contrary to the usual 
and ordinary course of human affairs. 

That these observations are true, and 
that the presumption arising from a variety 
of independent circumstances, all tending to 
the same conclusion, will generally lead to 
the truth, no man can for a moment deny. 
Had it been otherwise, it is impossible that 
evidence of this description should have 
been tolerated as it has been, and approved 
by the legislatures of every civilized nation. 
Irte every code of jurisprudence, from the 
earliest period to the present moment, these 
principles, varying indeed in the extent to 
which they are carried, and the boundaries 
within which they are circumscribed, have 
uniformly been admitted; and that, in a 
great majority of instances, the elucidation 
of truth is by these means obtained, is a 
proposition that cannot be controverted. It 
would, indeed, be impossible without them 
for justice to be properly administered: so 
few of those matters which become the sub- 
ject of controversy between one man and 
another can be decided by positive and 
direct testimony, that indirect must be per- 
mitted, or our courts must at once be closed. 
The strongest argument, perhaps, that can 
be employed, if one be wanting, to justify 
the reception of such evidence is, that it is 
invariably acted upon by every man in the 
ordinary transactions of life, and that which 
is admitted to be right in guiding our opin- 
ions and influencing our judgment, where 
the best interests of society are concerned, 
can never be improperly received as evi- 
dence in a court of justice. 

Still, conceding that these principles are 
the best that could be devised and calculat- 
ed for universal adoption, yet, like all others 
which fall short of positive demonstration, 
they are fallible and liable to error. Pre- 
sumptions which almost irresistibly tend to 
one particular conclusion still leave open 
the possibility of that conclusion being 
wrong ; and whenever that is unfortunately 
the case, whether the circumstances lead to 
a presumption of guilt or of innocence, it 
follows that the conviction or acquittal 
which takes place, as the case may be, must 
of necessity be erroneous. That these 
mistakes, such as they are, lead much more 
frequently to the acquittal of the guilty than 
the conviction of the innocent, is a matter 
of admitted truth, and it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. In the first place, 
there is in every mind a natural anxiety, 
when a question is involved in doubt, to 
give more than their proper weight to the 
presumptions in favour of innocence, when 
the life or liberty of a fellow-creature is to 
be affected by the result; and that which, 
as an abstract question, would scarcely 
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admit of hesitation or doubt, becomes, in 
favour of a prisoner, not merely a subject of 
grave difficulty, but frequently terminates 
in his acquittal, in opposition to very strong 
probabilities against him. In addition to 
this, the law has, in its wisdom and humani- 
ty, surrounded a person accused with so 
strong a wall of defence, that the prosecutor 
has not uncommonly difficulties of a techni- 
cal nature to encounter, a failure in sur- 
mounting any one of which turns the bal- 
ance in favour of the prisoner, ard that 
independently of all the merits of the case. 

Much, however, as these considerations 
and many others of a similar nature and 
character, tend to faciliate the escape of a 
prisoner, still, in spite of them all, no doubt 
can reasonably be entertained that, owing 
to the uncertain and fallible nature of human 
testimony, persons have not unfrequently, 
even in capital cases, suffered a conviction, 
and the extreme penalty of the law, for of- 
fences of which they were altogether inno- 
cent; while, on the other hand, still more 
frequently, owing to the causes I have men- 
tioned, guilt has escaped with impunity. 
The selection of a few instances, which have 
occurred in my own experience, of both the 
classes of cases to which I have alluded, 
will, I hope, afford both interest and instruc- 
tion. The one with which I shall commence 
was of very great importance, both on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the property which 
was the subject of inquiry, and because, if 
conviction had taken place, execution would 
inevitably have followed. The second de- 
rives a terrible importance from the fact, 
that the life of a fellow-creature was sacri- 
ficed for a supposed participation in a crime 
of which he was entirely innocent. 


On the 8th July, 1803, Robert Swainston 
was put to the bar of the Old Bailey upon 
an indictment which stated, “ That he, be- 
ing a servant of, and employed by the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of England, 
and as such being entrusted with a certain 
paper writing called an Exchequer Bill, of 
the value of one thousand pounds, and anoth- 
er of the same value, and a third of the 
same value, on the 26th of February, then 
last past, he being such servant as aforesaid, 
did feloniously secrete and embezzle the 
said Exchequer Bills, and did run away with 
them, so belonging to the said Governor and 
Company,” .The presiding Judges were, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Rooke, 
and Mr. Justice Lawrence. 

The case had for several months previous 
to the trial occupied no small share of the 
public attention, not only from the station in 
life of the prisoner, who had for many years 
filled one of the highest offices of trust and 
responsibility in the Bank of England, but 
from the very extensive nature of the fraud 
which he was charged with having commit- 
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ted, it being supposed that he had converted 
to his own use Exchequer Bills amounting 
in value to the enormous sum of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Of course, it be- 
came the bounden duty of the Directors 
of the Bank to use every exertion in their 
power to convict so heinous an offender ; 
and the proof against him appeared so-clear 
and so divested of every particle of doubt, 
that escape seemed absolutely impossible. 
Mr. Garrow, then in the very zenith of his 
fame, was specially retained for the prose- 
cution, and so high was his reputation, and 
so extensive his experience in the criminal 
law, that the Bank felt a confidence in him 
greater, perhaps, than in any other of their 
Jegal advisers; while his rival in fame and 
eloquence, Mr. Erskine, was retained on the 
part of the prisoner. 

“In the year 1799,” said Mr. Garrow, in 
his address to the jury, “having passed the 
gradations of his office, the unfortunate gen- 
tleman at the bar was appointed cashier to 
the Bank of England. It was well known 
to be a large part of the business of the 
Bank to purchase government securities, 
and particularly Exchequer Bills; and this 
they did to meet the exigencies of the gov- 
ernment. These transactions were carried 
on through the medium of the cashier. On 
the 26th of February, the prisoner carried 
into the Bank a certain number of Exche- 
quer Bills, one parcel amounting to 100,000/., 
another parcel amounting to 200,000/., and 
a third amounting to 400,000/., making in all 
700,0007. He had also to carry in and make 
all the corresponding entries, and the book 
was signed as usual by two of the Direct- 
ors. Instead, however, of carrying in all 
these bills as he ought to have done, one 
bundle, amounting to 200,000/., he withdrew, 
and converted to his own use. It was not 
until the 9th of April that any suspicion 
arose; it was next to impossible that there 
should be any. On that day, however, in 
consequence of a transaction which the 
prisoner at the bar had with Mr. Bish, a gen- 
tleman well versed in business, and a very 
intelligent man, the matter came to light. 
He knew that Exchequer Bills once pur- 
chased by the Bank never again came into 
circulation. It happened that the prisoner 
at the bar, on the 16th of March, three 
weeks after the embezzlement, made appli- 
cation to Mr. Bish to purchase for him 500,- 
000/., in the 3 per cent. consols, ‘for the 
opening,’ as it is termed. Mr. Bish thought 
this a speculation a little too deep, without 
some security against the possible fluctua- 
tion of the market, and therefore objected 
to entering into it, unless security was de- 
posited with him to the amount of 6 per cent. 
The prisoner agreed to indemnify Mr. Bish 
against the chance of this fluctuation, and 
for that purpose he brought to him three 
Exchequer Bills. Fortunately for the ends 
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of public justice, Mr. Bish knew that these 
identical bills had been sold to the Bank, 
and the circumstance of their having been 
offered to him considerably alarmed him. 
He was confident that there must be some 
foul practice in the matter, and he therefore 
immediately informed the Governor and 
Directors of the event. Inquiry was made 
instantly ; and the conduct of the prisoner 
upon this occasion would be important for 
the consideration of the jury. It was im- 
possible but that suspicion must fall on the 
cashier. Mr. Newland, of the Bank, was 
referred to; and he spoke in the presence 
of the prisoner, a director being also present 
at the time. A question was put to Mr. 
Newland, in the hearing of the prisoner. 
The question was this :— 

“¢Ts it possible that an Exchequer Bill, 
bought by the Bank, can by any mode af- 
terwards get into circulation ?” 

“* Certainly not; the thing is impossible,’ 
was the immediate reply. On which the 
question was, with great propriety, repeated 
to the prisoner himself; and he also said, 
‘The thing is impossible.” 

* He was then further examined, and was 
asked whether he had not some concern in 
a transaction relative to Exchequer Bills 
with Mr. Bish? His answer was,—‘That 
he had, indeed, directed Mr. Bish to pur- 
chase stock, and had deposited Exchequer 
Bills with him, but that he had done it for a 
friend.” Being asked the name of that 
friend, he begged to be excused; but on 
being pressed upon the subject, he named 
a gentleman belonging to a banking-house 
at the other end of the town. He said that 
these could not be Bank Exchequer Bills. 
He looked once or twice on the Bank 
Bought Book, which was laid before him, 
and said he was certain that the bills were 
not Bank property; that they were not to 
be found in the bought Book of the Bank ; 
and if so, beyond all doubt, they never had 
been Bank property; had they been, they 
must have been entered in the Bought Book. 
The fact, however, was too apparent. An 
6pportunity was given to the prisoner to 
leave the room, and in an instant an honour- 
able Director, who, although he understood 
the nature of business very well, was yet 
not so familarly acquainted with it as Mr. 
Swainston, looked at the book, and found 
the entry of these very bills, which the pris- 
oner, a minute before, after looking over the 
book and pretending to examine it, had pos- 
itively declared not to be there, and there- 
fore could not be Bank property. It became 
now impossible for the Directors, in the dis- 
charge of a duty, painful indeed, but impor- 
tant and imperative, to avoid taking meas- 
ures by which the person of this unfortunate 
gentleman was secured. 

“The jury would now have to pronounce 
upon the case. If they found it to be as he 
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had stated, and of which he had no doubt, 
they would have a duty to perform, painful 
indeed, but from which they would not 
shrink, but would pronounce the unhappy 
gentleman at the bar guilty. If, upon the 
whole case, they entertained any rationai 
doubt, he not only consented, but entreated 
that they would give the prisoner the benefit 
of that doubt, and acquit him. The prose- 
cutors had no wish but to co their duty, in 
submitting this matter to the determination 
of acourt of justice. The jury, therefore, 
if they found the case demanded it, would 
pronounce the prisoner guilty; but if there 
remained any doubt upon the case, they 
would, with more pleasure, pronounce him 
not guilty.” 

Mr. Erskine then rose and observed, that 
this was the proper season for himself and his 
learned friends who with him were of coun- 
se] for the prisoner, to call the attention of 
the court to the indictment, and then to an 
objection which he had to make to its suffi- 
ciency, which appeared to him to be insuper- 
able. “In every count of the indictment, 
the prisoner was charged with secreting and 
embezzling certain Exchequer Bills, which 
brought the question to one plain point, 
whether the pieces of paper, which the pris- 
oner had taken, were or were not, in point 
of law, Exchequer Bills. It was quite clear 
that there was no power given to the Lords 
of the Treasury to issue Exehequer Bills, 
except by Act of Parliament. An Act for 
that purpose passed in the year 1799, which 
enacted, ‘ That anumber of Echequer Bills 
should issue for any sum or sums of money, 
not exceeding five millions, in the like man- 
ner, from and under, and subject to the like 
rules and directions as in and by an Act 
of Parliament (reciting another Act) were 
given: Provided always, that every such Ex- 

Bill shall and may be signed by the 
Auditor of his Majesty's Exchequer, or by 
some person in his name, duly authorized to 
sign the name, with the approbation of the 
Lords Commissioners of the treasury, in 
writing under their hands, or by any three or 
more of them.’ 

“ Now, the bills in question were signed 
by a Mr. Jennings, who, in the year 1799, 
had authority to sign Echequer Bills, but 
that authority did not extend beyond the 
limitation of the act of 1799 ; and it happened 
by omission or accident, without any fault in 
any body, that power to sign them had not 
been given to Mr. Jennings on the two last 
issuing of Exchequer Bills, or rather on 
issuing those pieces of paper called Exche- 
quer Bills. It wastrue that the public did not 
suffer from this, for an Act of Parliament 
had been passed expressly to cure the infor- 
mality of those bills, which declared that 
they should be valid for all civil purposes. 
Then came a humane provision of the Leg- 
islature, which did it so much honour, and 
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which was consistent with the principles of 
the British Government :—‘ Provi ways, 
that this Act shall not extend, or be construed 
to extend, to the case of any prisoner now 
charged with any crime.’ After this Act of 
Parliament, it was impossible to say that 
this case could be made to affect the prison- 
er. It could not affect him*before this Act, 
for the Legislature had declared, that before 
it these bills were’ a nullity; it could not 
affect him by the Act, for that the act itself 
expressly prohibited. The case then was 
this ; that these papers, called in the indict- 
ment Exchequer Bills, were, to all criminal 
intents and purposes, invalid,—that they 
were not Exchequer Bills according to the 
provisions of any law existing at the time 
they were uttered.” 

Mr. Garrow, in answer to this objection, 
admitted that, in order to make out a case of 
embezzlement, he must prove that they 
were Exchequer Bills. But whatever doubts 
might arise upon this head, on the general 
ground, he thought that they could not ap- 
ply to the present case. It was not neces- 
sary that he should prove them to be, to all 
intents and purposes, Exchequer Bills. As 
to the Exchequer that issued them, they must 
always be good Exchequer Bills. With 
respect to the Bank who bought them, they 
must always be good as against the persons 
from whom the Bank purchased them; and 
more particularly, against the person to 
whom they were entrusted they must un- 
questionably be esteemed good. 

Mr. Erskine, in reply, stated, that his 
learned friend had admitted that he must 
make out that they were good Exehequer 
Bills, but had, at the same time, contended 
that it was not incumbent on him to show 
that they were so “to all intents and pur- 
poses.” Such a distinction he could not 
comprehend. If they were Exchequer bills 
at all, they were so to all intents and pur- 

ses.” 

The Lord Chief Baron delivered the 
judgment of the Court, and observed, that 
the charge here was that the prisoner em- 
bezzled, and secreted, and ran away with 
certain Exchequer Bills, and these papers 
could not be so denominated. The magni- 
tude of the offence could have no weight 
upon the decision. That an offender of 
this description should escape punishment 
was but a small sacrifice in the course of 
justice, compared to the advantages attend- 
ing the regular administration of it, which 
would be an answer to those who might 
possibly look at the enormity of the mis- 
chief, without looking at the greater evil 
that would result from bending the rules of 
law to answer the circumstances of a par- 
ticular case. The subscription of Mr. Jen- 
nings to the bills in question was no sub- 
scription at all; nor would those bills be 
valid in a court of law for any civil purpose, 
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until the Act of Parliament had passed to 
remedy their defect. For this reason the 
Judges were of opinion that the objection 
was valid, and must prevail, and therefore 
that the prisoner must be acquitted. 

The jury were, therefore, directed to ac- 
quit the prisoner, which they immediately did. 

Mr. Garrow then addressed the Court. 
Before the a is removed, said he, it is 
necessary that I should say a few words to 
the Court, in order that he may not be suf- 
fered to return again into the bosom of that 
society which he has so greatly injured. It 
is true that he has escaped the criminal jus- 
tice of the country, and its views have been 
defeated, but he will not escape its civil jus- 
tice. It has cost the Bank considerably 
more than one thousand pounds to buy up 
the Exchequer Bills re-issued by the prison- 
er. It is but just that he should be made to 
pay, and I therefore expect that he may be 
remanded, 

After a few words from the Bench, the 
Lord Chief Baron ordered the prisoner to be 
detained in custody ; he sowed and retired.* 

Such was the result of a trial upon which 
the eyes of the whole commercial communi- 
ty of this great metropolis had been turned 
with the most intense anxiety. The Direc- 
tors of the Bank, that vast establishment, 
whose transactions are so large as to lead 
those unacquainted with mercantile opera- 
tions to suppose that, in labours so gigantic, 
regularity is unattainable, and yet whose 
accuracy is so perfect, that the balance of 
each day’s accounts is ascertained, even to 
the nicety of the minutest fraction, were, 
beyond all the rest, looking with an interest 
proportioned to their responsibility upon the 
termination of these proceedings. They 
felt that they were answerable to the public 
for the manner in which they performed the 
duties intrusted to them, and that they were 
bound to establish, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, that the fraud committed by the 
prisoner was not attributable to any negli- 
gence on their part, but to a violation of 
trust and confidence, which it was equally 
impracticable for them to foresee or prevent. 
The public mind had scarcely yet recovered 
from the shock which it had sustained but a 
few years before, from that measure which 
had so deeply, and, for a time, so injuriously, 
affected the national credit, commonly 
known by the name of the Bank Restriction 
Act; and which had placed, in a great mea- 
sure, the financial interests of the country 
in the hands of that potential body. Repre- 
senting, as they did, so large a portion of 
the commercial credit, and standing, as far 
as their transactions in exchequer bills were 
concerned, in the place of the Government 





*It may not be unsatisfactory here to remark, 
that the prisoner, after remaining some years in 
Newgate, was released, on condition of trans- 
porting himself for life. 
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itself, they felt that, in the management of 
at least that part of their business, it was 
not sufficient for them to be free from fault, 
but they must be absolved from suspicion 
also. It was well known that the very ob- 
ject of the Bank in purchasing Exchequer 
Bills from time to time, was to relieve the 
money-market from the glut of those secu- 
rities which issued from the Treasury at the 
discretion of the Government, limited only 
oy the restrictions imposed by the legisla- 
ture, and which were of so slight a nature, 
as to leave that discretion almost wholly un- 
fettered. If, therefore, one of those securi- 
ties which had ever been in the possession 
of the Bank was known to be again in circu- 
lation in the market, it was obvious, either 
that the Bank had been dealing treacherous- 
ly with the public, or that some of those who 
were entrusted with the management of this 
department were violating the trust reposed 
in them. The consequence of either of 
these suppositions would be, that public con- 
fidence would be shaken to its foundation, 
and suspicion and doubt, rendered yet more 
formidable from the uncertainty of the cause 
of apprehension, could scarce fail of produc- 
ing a panic, the result of which no man could 
contemplate without alarm. 

That the result of the trial was unsatis- 
factory to the Directors of the Bank, as well 
as to the public at large, cannot be denied. 
To persons unacquainted with legal pro- 
ceedings, it would naturally appear matter 
both of wonder and regret, that an offence 
of such magnitude as that with which the 
prisoner had been charged, was one for the 
punishment of which the law had omitted to 
provide. It seemed a reproach to our crimi- 
nal judicature, that while every succeeding 
Old Bailey Sessions witnessed the convic- 
tion and execution of unhappy wretches 
whose crimes, weighed against that of Mr. 
Swainston, were but as a feather in the bal- 
ance, whether considered with reference to 
the value of the property which had been 
the object of their depredation, or to the in- 
jury inflicted upon society, so heinous an 
offender should escape with impunity. Nor 
were there wanting many, as on similar oc- 
casions I have frequently known to be the 
case, who were either credulous enough to 
believe, or wicked enough to assert a belief 
which they did not feel, that the wealth of 
the prisoner furnished a clue to his acquittal. 
To refute by argument, or to combat by as- 
sertion, a statement so preposterous as this, 
would indeed be worse than idle: for it would 
seem to admit the possibility of the truth of 
that, whose falsehood must, on an instant’s 
reflection, be apparent to every unprejudiced 
mind. That wealth, however large, can 
give to its possessor, when under a criminal 
charge, any one advantage over his honest 





neighbour, beyond the power of calling to 
his assistance the most eminent and able 
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counsel, and of bringing, if necessary, wit- 
nesses to prove his innocence, is a proposi- 
tion which, to those familiar with our law, 
and conversant in the details of its adminis- 
tration, appears so monstrous, as to induce a 
suspicion that it can never really find cre- 
dence in any well-constituted understand- 
ing: for those, however, who in defiance of 
all reason and all experience would assert 
the contrary, the only emotion I can feel is, 
pity for their credulity, or sorrow for their 
wickedness. 

It may, perhaps, be more difficult to con- 
vince of the propriety of this prisoner’s es- 
cape those, who, while they admit the equal- 
ity and impartiality of our law, the wisdom 
and purity of its enactments, and the stern, 
unbending justice of its administration, un- 
alloyed, save only by its leaning, possibly 
too favourably, to the presumption of inno- 
cence, or to the exercise of mercy, still ask, 
whether, in the fearfully large volume of 
our criminal statute-book, no page could be 
found, in which a robbery of this nature was 
denounced, and a punishment inflicted pro- 
eee eae to its guilt. Still, though the task 

e difficult, I am far from despairing of suc- 
cess. Let every man reflect, for a moment, 
on the trifling circumstance to which the 
acquittal was owing, the omission in some 
of the Acts of Parliament to recognize the 
authority of Mr. Jennings to sign the instru- 
ments in question; and let him say whether 
that was an omission which any degree of 
prudence on the part of the Bank could 
either have foreseen or prevented? Surely 
not. What then was the alternative? Eith- 
er that the prisoner should escape, or that 
the law should be strained beyond its ordi- 
nary force, to meet the case of so heinous 
an offender. How incomparably better was 
it for the public safety that the former should 
be adopted, in preference to the latter! 
The law is a creature not merely of princi- 
ple, but of precedent; and that deviation 
from its fixed and well-established rules, 
which necessity would seem to justify to- 
day, might, upon the authority off this very 
case, and where no such necessity existed, 
sanction the conviction of an innocent man 
to-morrow. The escape of a guilty man, 
however great his crime may be, is a matter 
altogether unimportant, compared with the 
conviction of one who is innocent. 


In juxtaposition with this story, and equally 
illustrative of the observations with which I 
commenced this chapter, I will place another, 
the result of which was awfully dissimilar. 

At the Oxford Spring Assizes, in the year 
1804, Henry Turnbull, Joseph Hart, and 
Edward Wilson, were indicted for a burglary 
in the dwelling-house of Samuel Henson. 
The offence was one of a very daring char- 
acter, and the conduct of the prisoners had 
greatly aggravated the crime. The prose- 
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cutor was a jeweller in extensive business 
residing in High Street, in Oxford. On the 
7th of January, in the year above-mention- 
ed, he and his family had been disturbed be- 
tween one and two in the morning, by hear- 
ing a noise in the shop. Mr. Henson in- 
stantly went down stairs, and on reaching 
the shop, discovered two men actively em- 
ployed in collecting and putting into a bag 
a quantity of valuable property, consisting 
of watches, plate, and jewellery of various 
kinds. With great resolution, he rushed 
upon one of the men, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded in throwing him upon the ground, 
when the other villain pulled a pistol from 
his pocket, and without a word being utter- 
ed, fired it at Mr. Henson’s head. Fortu- 
nately, or I ought to say, by the good prov- 
idence of God, the murderous intention 
failed of its purpose: the ball grazed his 
ear, a part of which it carried away, and 
without doing any further injury, lodged in 
the opposite wall. Stunned as he was by 
the blow, he was easily secured by the two 
ruffians, who bound his arms, while they 
proceeded leisurely to plunder the shop. 
They threatened him with instant death, if 
he made the least noise, or attempted to give 
an alarm; and the experience which he had 
both of their ability and inclination to carry 
their threat into execution was sufficiently 
effectually to silence him. While they were 
thus employed, Mr. Henson heard distinctly 
signals given by some person on the outside 
of the house, which were answered by the 
men from within; and it was in conse- 
quence of a signal so given, and a voice 
calling loudly to them, that they at length 
retreated somewhat precipitately, carrying 
with them a large quantity of property. 

It was upwards of an hour before Mr. 
Henson was released from his confinement : 
of course every step was then immediately 
taken for the discovery of the’ perpetrators 
of so daring an outrage, but no trace could 
be discovered of their route, nor had they 
left behind them a single article which could 
assist in affording a clue to the guilty per- 
sons. The time, however, during which 
Mr. Henson had been bound was abundantly 
sufficient to give him an opportunity of re- 
marking their persons; and he spoke with 
the greatest confidence of being able to 
identify the two who had been in the shop; 
and was not without a belief that he could 
recognise the voice of the third, who had 
evidently been keeping watch on the outside. 
As the value of the property lost was con- 
siderable, he very wisely spared no expense 
in his endeavours to recover it, or at all 
events to bring to justice offenders so daring. 
In little more than twenty-four hours from 
the moment he was released, an active and 
intelligent police-officer from- London had 
arrived at Oxford, and in less than that time 
after he had reached that place, the three 
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prisoners were in cu stody charged with the 
offence. From the inquiries which he 
made, and the information he received, he 
felt assured that the robbers were still in 
the neighbourhood: under his direction and 
superintendence, the officers of the town 
were dispersed in various quarters, where 
there was a probability of their lurking ; 
and no person of suspicious appearance was 
suffered to pass unquestioned, or at least un- 
marked. Late in the evening after the ar- 
rival of the officer, a person unknown, and 
apparently watching most cautiously on 
every side as he passed along, was observed 
by one of those who were on the look out: 
he was silently but surely followed, and 
after many deviations from the path which 
he originally appeared to be pursuing, was 
seen to enter a barn about two miles distant 
from Oxford. His pursuer with great cau- 
tion, and without being observed, listened 
for some time at the door, and feeling con- 
vinced that he heard voices within, withdrew 
to the high road, which was at no great 
distance, and from thence sent for further 
assistance to the town. Being reinforced 
by three other men, the whole body placed 
themselves in such a situation that they 
could command the door, the only mode of 
exit from the barn; and as they knew that 
the men of whom they were in search were 
desperate and determined, they preferred 
waiting till the morning should give them 
an opportunity of meeting them upon more 
equal terms, to the risk of an encounter in 
the dark with adversaries of whose number 
and means of defence they were entirely 
ignorant. 

They had not, however, occasion to wait so 
long. About midnight the door of the barn 
was gently opened, and the three prisoners, 
dahtie carefully round to see that they 
were not observed, were proceeding at a 
quick pace towards the high road. Before 
they had advanced many steps, and as soon 
as It became evident from no others making 
their appearance, that they formed the whole 
of the party, the officers rushed from their 
hiding-place, seized hold of the prisoners: 
and having the advantage of being prepared 
for the attack, while their adversaries were 
taken entirely off their guard, succeeded, 
though not without considerable resistance, 
and the necessity of using a great deal of 
violence, in overpowerng and securing the 
three. A cart was procured, in which they 
were deposited ; and while one of the consta- 
bles remained to observe the barn, the others 
guarded the prisoners ‘to Oxford. Upon 
their arrival there, they were of course in- 
stantly subjected to a strict examination, 
and nearly the whole of the stolen property 
was found upon them. Mr. Henson was 
sent for; and without the slightest hesita- 
tion or difficulty he identified Turnbull and 
Hart as the two men who had robbed his 
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shop. Upon the person of Wilson, the 
third prisoner, a considerable part of the 
property was discovered; and to add to 
the presumption of his guilt, a pistol was 
taken from his person. The ball which had 
been discharged at Mr. Henson on the night 
of the robbery had been extracted from the 
wall, and was compared with this pistol, 
which it exactly fitted. The barn in which 
they had secreted themselves was searched ; 
and hidden at the bottom of a quantity of 
hay, was found a complete set of implements 
adapted for housebreaking. 

Such was the evidence upon which the 
prisoners were committed; the whole of 
which was proved against them on the trial. 
As if to remove any particle of question as 
to the guilt of Wilson, against whom the 
proof, though strong, was entirely of a cir- 
cumstantial nature, another fact, of the 
same indirect character, it is true, yet so 
cogent as scarcely to leave a moral doubt 
on the mind of any man, was distinctly 
proved against him. A labourer, who had 
been to fetch a bundle of hay from a stack 
in the direction of the barn in which the 
prisoners had been concealed, deposed, that 
between five and six o’clock on the evening 
of the robbery, he had seen two men sitting 
ona stile near the barn. One of them he 
stated most positively to be Wilson, to 
whom his attention was particularly direct- 
ed, from the circumstance of his having a 
pistol in his hand, the flint of which he was 
hammering with a knife, and which, on see- 
ing the witness, he instantly, in a hurried 
manner, put into his pocket, and turned 
away his head. This, however, was not 
accomplished with sufficient quickness to 
prevent the witness from having a full and 
accurate survey of his face, and the weapon 
which he had in his hand, to both of which 
he swore without hesitation ; adding, that it 
was impossible that he could be either de- 
ceived or mistaken. To the person of the 
second man he said he could not speak with 
certainty, his principal attention being di- 
rected to Wilson; and he declined to give 
an opinion as to whether it was either of 
the other prisoners. 

Such was the proof against the three 
men ; and it would be difficult to find a case 
more strongly illustrative of the two differ- 
ent sorts of evidence, to which, in the early 
part of this chapter, I have alluded. Against 
two of them, Turnbull and Hart, it was 
direct and positive. Their guilt, the fact in 
issue, upon which the Jury were to decide, 
was proved by the testimony of a witness 
who spoke to it from his own actual know- 
ledge; and through the medium, as it were, 
of his senses, the Jury became themselves 
spectators of the crime. Against the third, 
the evidence was altogether indirect and 
circumstantial: no positive testimony could 
be procured to establish his guilt; but the 
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Jury were asked to presume it from a variety 
of independent circumstances, all of them 
combining to an almost irresistible conclusion 
that he must be guilty because although 
each singly would have been weak and 
slight, or at the utmost doubtful, yet in their 
combination they appeared totally irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition of innocence. 
After a most fair and impartial summing up 
by the learned Judge who presided, the 
Jury, with very little hesitation, found them 
all guilty; and I believe the verdict was 
satisfactory to every one who heard the trial. 

In a case so flagrant, and where personal 
violence to so dreadful an extent had been 
attempted, even humanity itself could scarce 
suggest a hope of mercy. Every man felt 
that mercy in this instance would have been 
cruelty to the public. The three prisoners 
. were executed. T'o the very last, Wilson 
protested his innocence of the crime for 
which he was about to suffer; and his com- 
panions confirmed his statement: but in 
vain. Yet his protestations were founded 
on truth: he was innocent. A very simple 
explanation of the circumstances will suffice 
to show the possibility of this; and its cer- 
tainty was afterwards established by the 
testimony of the only persons who could 
prove it, except those who were gone to 
render their great account. The facts, as 
they really existed, were these. Turnbull, 
Hart, and Wilson, together with two other 
men of the. names of Atkinson and Ross, 
had come in a party from London; having 
fixed on two houses, one at Oxford, and one 
at Bicester, where they knew that a good 
booty was to be obtained. Turnbull, Hart, 
and Atkinson were the three who attacked 
Mr. Henson’s house; the latter being the 
man who had remained on the outside; 
while Wilson and Ross had on the same 
night gone to Bicester. The two latter had 
met with , em resistance; and had ex- 
ercised a degree of violence and cruelty 
greater even than had been used towards 
Mr. Henson: so that the proof of Wilson’s 
innocence of the crime of which he was 
convicted could only have been obtained by 
involving himself and his companion Ross 
in an offence, the consequences of which 
would have been equally fatal. The whole 
five had met by appointment previously 
made at the barn abovementioned, where 
they divided their plunder. In apportioning 
the shares to each, a part of Mr. Henson’s 
property had fallen to the lot of Wilson; 
and the pistol which had been seen in his 
hand was one of a pair; and had been em- 
ployed, not at Mr. Henson’s house, but at 
the house at Bicester. 

Can any one blame the Jury who convict- 
ed Wilson? No man—but let his fate be a 
warning to jurors; and let them be most 
cautions how they find a prisoner guilty on 
circumstantial evidence alone. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION, 


Setpom has a Session of Parliament 
promised to open under circumstances more 
favourable to the stability of a Ministry than 
that which has just commenced. The in- 
satiable ambition of Russia checked almost 
at the-moment her eagles were about to 
wave over the domes of Constantinople; 
Prussia restrained within the limits of her 
own domestic policy ; France tranquillized 
under a vigorous, enlightened, and yet mod- 
erate cabinet; the new throne of Belgium 
settled; Portugal emancipated from the 
domination of an odious usurper; Spain 
restored to the influence of liberal and 
well-informed men, whose counsels must 
have issue in the establishment of a free 
constitution; the United States grown pro- 
digiously in numbers and in wealth, acting 
vigorously in augmenting their commerce 
with England ;—all these external circum- 
stances combined seemed destined to render 
the paths of our foreign policy smooth and 
unencumbered, and even glorious,—if that 
be, as it unquestionably is, the truest and 
the best glory which consists in cultivating 
throughout the world those bonds of peace 
between the great communities of mankind 
that ought never to be broken. 

At home, with a single important excep- 
tion, indeed, prosperity appeared to smile 
upon us on every side. The agriculturists, 
who will never understand that they are 
overwhelmed by the machinery of the corn 
laws, complain, it is true, of the distressed 
state of their interests,—and not without 
reason. But they really have only them- 
selves to blame. Jn a season when the 
prices of all articles of consumption must of 
necessity fall until they find an universal 
level, the owners and occupiers of the soil 
imagine that, for some reason which never yet 
has been explained, they are to be exempted 
from the general rule, and to be entitled to 
receive high prices for their produce, to the 
prejudice of every other class of industry 
in the kingdom. They are suffering from 
their want of proper information on this 
subject, and perhaps also from that kind of 
obstinacy which prevents them from con- 
forming to the spirit of the times. But 
look through the metropolis and the great 
manufacturing towns, the sources of our 
national opulence ;—everywhere the hum of 
busy artisans is heard,—the loom, the anvil, 
the potter’s wheel resound incessantly ; the 
chimneys of our foundries are so many 
columns of fire, and though here and there 
the voice of discontent may be clamorous, 
it is but the chirp of the grasshopper as 
compared with the majestic tone of repose 
which prevails throughout the mind of the 
country. 

With elements of moral strength such as 
these at their command, the Ministers might 








have met the Parliament in an open, candid, 
and confiding manner, such as would have 
very materially increased and consolidated 
their power. For it is to be remembered 
that the animation which now pervades: all 
classes of trade has sprung from no sudden 
or extravagant enterprises, such as those 
which, at former periods of our commercial 
history, commenced in the most splendid 
hopes, but terminated, at the natural period, 
in wide-spreading ruin. The character of 
our present situation is at once cheering 
and permanent. It affords no visions of 
fortunes to be fabricated in a day ;—it opens 
no gold mines teeming with ore to the gaze 
of the avaricious. Trade is now very gen- 
erally conducted upon principles which ad- 
mit of little variation one way or another; 
and though profits may be limited, they are 
safe, and at the same time fairly proportion- 
ed to the amount both of the capital and the 
labour which they require. The flourishing 
condition of the revenue, though not always 
an accurate test of solid prosperity, furnish- 
ed, on this occasion, a just standard by 
which the state of the empire might be 
estimated. Upon this important point, as 
well as upon the measures of economy and 
reform already accomplished, and those 
upon which the Ministers had resolved, they 
might have firmly relied, and have boldly 
demanded the confidence, if not even the 
generous applause, of the whole people. 

But, unhappily, instead of coming down 
to Parliament with a royal speech calculated 
to win popular approbation, they commenc- 
ed their operations with a rhetorical produc- 
tion, every line of which was studiously 

nned with a view to absolute inanity. 

he augmentation of the revenue afforded 
the means of reducing some taxes; but the 
King was permitted to make no promise 
upon this interesting subject to the country, 
because, forsooth, there was no precedent 
to be found for such a pledge in the “ Lon- 
don Gazette!” The announcement was 
reserved for the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, and perhaps, after all, it was as well it 
should be so, since the paltry, nibbling, 
half-and-half sort of reduction which it 
promised was perfectly suitable to the cali- 
bre of the man who made it. 

Personally we entertain every possible 
respect for Lord Althorp, but we have other 
feelings when we contemplate him as the 
Finance Minister of England, and the leader 
of the House of Commons. His lordship 
has at length yielded so far to the petitions 
of the people as to give up the house-tax; 
but, as if with a view to deprive the conces- 
sion of all its gracefulness, the window-tax 
is still to be retained. 

If it be apparent, as it must be to any 
person who has his eyes about him, that the 
whole of this obnoxious impost must be 
— would it not have been much more 
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statesmanlike to have adopted the resolution 
at once, and to have rendered the King the 
medium of such agreeable tidings to the 
people? If there were no precedent for 
such a step, why not make one in a case 
like this? Is the Cabinet bound by the 
letter of the books like a court of common 
law? The idea is ludicrous and mean,— 
but it is characteristic. The fact was, that 
the royal speech of last Session was deemed 
in some quarters to be too communicative, 
—too much upon the plan of the United 
States ;--and, therefore, the Whigs have 
returned—as Lord Althorp has, with his 
usual openness of heart, confessed—to the 
old Tory method for compounding Kings’ 
speeches, the essential recipe with respect 
to which was that they should contain as 
much milk-and-water' as possible, in order 
to obviate the fear of a division upon the 
address! This was the great bugbear of 
those exploded statesmen, and behold it now 
exercises the same talismanic influence 
over the counsels of the Whigs! 

But pane the most unfortunate touch- 
stone that was ever applied to the charac- 
ter of a Government of this. country has 
been the affair of Mr. Sheil. In its origin 
that was a subject utterly contemptible. 
Mr. Hill, in one of his speeches to his con- 
stituents at Hull, had the discretion to boast, 
before the natives, of his familiar access to 
Government; and in order to show that he 
was conversant with even the secret ma- 
chinery by which affairs of state are con- 
ducted, he boldly declared that a certain 
Trish member, who had distinguished him- 
self by voting and speaking eloquently in 
the House against the Coercion Bill, had 
actually sent a communication to a Cabinet 
Minister, importing that, although he, the 
said Irish member, was obliged from cir- 
cumstances to vote and debate against the 
Bill, his private opinions were all in favour 
of it, and that he was confident that, unless 
the Bill were carried into a law, there would 
be no possibility of living in Ireland. The 
charge, we believe, was no sooner made by 
Mr. Hill than it was, by him at least, for- 
gotten. It was a mere election squib,—a 
rocket fired off, as it were, to grace his 
address to the good burgesses of Hull, who, 
doubtless, must be disposed to look upon 
their representative as a great man, if he 
could thus be on such confidential terms 
with a Minister as to be admitted to the 
very arcana of the Government. 

Well, Mr. Hill’s speech flies with the 
winds to Ireland, where it excites universal 
hatred against the traitor, whoever he might 
turn out to be. “ Who is the traitor?” be- 
came a question in every mouth. The Hull 
speech thus acted like a -fireband on the 
mercurial people of that country. The very 
second night of the Session this question 
was put to Lord Althorp by Mr. Sheil, and 
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the noble Lord, with his wonted openness 
of manner, declared,“ Thou art the man!” 
The sensation in the House was perfectly 
prodigious. Mr. Burke’s danger was noth- 
ing to that revelation. It came upon the 
members like a thunderclap. Had his Lord- 
ship stopped there he would have sufficient- 
ly answered the question, and every motive 
connected with his position, both as a man 
and a Minister would have dictated to him 
the expediency of going no farther. But he 
must run his head quite against the wall, 
otherwise he would not have been himself. 
“Thou art the man! and what is more, I 
believe everything that Mr. Hill has said to 
be true.” Mr. Sheil felt at once all the 
peril of his position, and declared in the 
most solemn, and at the same time the most 
manly terms he could use, that the charge 
was a foul calumny. After such language 
as this a duel must have been the result, if 
the House had not interposed its authority 
to prevent any consequences of that de- 
scription. 

ow let us suppose for a moment—and 
the consideration affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the mistaken origin of duels in nine 
cases out of ten—that these two gentlemen 
went the next morning to the field and that 
one fell in the combat, what would have 
been the real state of the case? Upon the 
investigation it appeared that, in fact, Mr. 
Sheil had a conversation with Mr. Aber- 
cromby, at the Atheneum, on the state of 
Treland—that the former expressed an opin- 
ion, in common we believe with every man 
of ordinary faculties in the three kingdoms, 
that something must be done to put down 
the system of depredation and massacre then 
going on in that country. Mr. Abercromby 
seems to have mentioned this opinion of Mr. 
Sheil elsewhere, without attaching to it any 
importance whatever, so far as the Coercion 
Bill was concerned, and upon this simple 
foundation Mr. Hill’s declaration to his con- 
stituents was founded! If Mr. Sheil, there- 
fore, had been slain in the duel, he would 
have suffered for the expression of a just 
opinion; and if Lord Althorp had fallen, he 
would have suffered for listening to prat- 
tlers, by whom Mr. Sheil’s opinion was con- 
veyed to his Lordship, coloured in a manner 
altogether different from the intention with 
which the words were originally spoken. 
Both the combatants would have therefore 
gone to the conflict, each believing in his 
own innocence—and innocent undoubtedly 
he would have been, as it now turns out, ex- 
cept of the blood which he might have shed. 

ad the Member for Tipperary been an 
ordinary man, he must have shrunk under 
the warnings which were poured into his 
ear on all sides, and must have almost be- 
lieved—conscious though he was of his 
spotles integrity—that he had afforded in 
some forgotten conversation ample grounds 
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for this impeachment, seeing that it was thus 
taken by the Government altogether out of 
the hands of Mr. Hill. He demanded in- 
quiry, and the result was singularly instruc- 
tive. The solemn message to a Cabinet 
Minister, from an Irish inember, to the effect 
stated, was nowhere to be found ;—the evi- 
dence of the two witnesses upon whom Mr, 
Hill—or rather the. Government—relied, 
dwindled into the words of a loose conver- 
sation, reported without the slightest malig- 
nity of intention, by Mr. Abercromby. Mr. 
Abercromby had forgotten that he had ever 
mentioned the conversation at all; and, such 
as it was, it had nothing whatever in it to 
sustain the accusation; and then Mr. Hill 
was obliged to abandon it; Lord Althorp 
apologized for his imprudencies both as a 
minister and a man; and Mr. Stanley was 
placed in a position nearly similar. 

Need we mention, as another proof of 
their wisdom and consistency, the manner 
in which they treated Mr. Harvey’s motion 
for an inquiry into the Pension List? It so 
happens that the two Ministers whom we 
have just named were, when not in office, 
in a minority upon a motion of a nature ex- 
actly similar to Mr. Harvey’s in substance 
and in purpose. They then voted for a re- 
turn which should contain the names of per- 
sons to whom pensions hed been granted 
by the Crown. What could have been the 
object of such a return as this, if it had not 
been meant as the foundation for an inquiry 
into the origin of those pensions, with a view 
to cut off such as had not been granted for 
public services? If that motion had no oth- 
er obiect than the mere exhibition in the 
public prints of the names of the pension- 
ers, it was the most sordid party trick that 
ever was attempted. Nevertheless, when 
those Ministers were taunted with their 
former votes on this subject, they cried out, 
“True, we did vote for the return in ques- 
tion, but we meant only to ask for the names, 
that the families pensioned might be expos- 
ed—we never intended that the country 
should profit by the reduction of a single 
penny from the List.” This was, in fact, 
their personal defence, and we shall leave it 
to speak for itself. 

Their opposition to Mr. Harvey’s motion 
was the strangest imaginable, considering 
that the present cabinet is itself the creature 
of reform. “We admit,” they say, “that 
there are many names in the Pension List 
which ought not to be there, but we shall 
suffer no inquiry to be made which shall 
distinguish the denséving from the undeserv- 
ing, for they all have a legal title to the pen- 
sions which they receive; and what is to 
become of any other title to property in the 
country, if this is to be overthrown, even 
in one solitary instance?” It is for the first 
time we learn that the power of Parliament 





is limited by the act of the Crown ; especial- 
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ly in matters relating to public money paid 

uarterly out of the revenue. Had it been 
the case of a grant of land belonging to the 
Crown, given away years ago, and trans- 
mitted from heir to heir as patrimonial es- 
tate, the case might have been different. 
But here is a fund annually drawn out of 
the pockets of the people, and to the due 
application of which, for the purposes of the 
public service, it is the duty of the House 
of Commons to look with the utmost jeal- 
ously. The titie given by an Act of Par- 
liament ought to be respected as sacred so 
long as the true object of the Act shall be 
adhered to. But if it should turn out that, 
under the authority of a statute meant to 
provide rewards for valuable public services, 
pensions have been granted where no such 
services were rendered, either by the pen- 
sioner or the ancestor whom he represents, 
then we say confidently that the Ministers 
of the Crown ought to be held responsible 
for the continuance of a grant which, if the 
purposes of the Act be considered, was void 
from the beginning, and never can acquire 
the sterling stamp of legality. It is a fraud 
upon the public purse, and the warrant under 
which such pensions are paid ought to be 
rescinded. Ina large House the Ministers 
had just a majority of eight in their favour, 
so that there is little doubt of the motion 
being renewed. 

The whole matter, too, as connected with 
the motion of inquiry into the conduct of 
Baron Smith is altogether inexplicatious by 
any rules of common prudence or common 
sense. It has been already largely discuss- 
ed in all the public journals; and we mere- 
ly advert to it here as another proof of some 
“rottenness ” in our “state.” 

We have made these remarks far ‘ more 
in sorrow than in anger.” We cannot for- 
get that the present Government, at a time 
of exceeding difficulty, bore the vessel the 

uided, in triumph and in safety, through all 
the perils by which it was encompassed. 
They must not, however, forget that the 
voyage has not yet terminated. If much 
has been done much remains to do: we trust 
they will so act—boldly, skilfully, but, above 
all, steadily—as to secure the good opinion 
and the firm support of all who revere the 
British Constitution, and desire to see it 
renovated but not destroyed. The present 
Government largely enjoys the confidence 
of the people. Their position, however, is 
a critical one—a few more false steps, and 
they may be removed from it. We shall 
carefully and anxiously watch the progress 
of events—in the House of Commons more 
especially,—allying ourselves with no patty, 
supporting no party; but witha deep and 
earnest desire that those who are “ put in 
authority over us” may not be men whose 
only, or, at least, whose best, recommenda- 
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THE ROCK OF CADER-IDRIS. 
A LEGEND OF WALES- 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


[It is an ancient tradition of Wales, that whoever 
should pass a night alone on the summit of the Moun- 
tain Cader-Idris, would be found in the png ne be od 
dead, in a state of frenzy, or endowed with the highest 
poetical inspiration. ] 


I vay on that rock where the storms hav- their dwelling, 
The birthplace of phantoms, the home of the cloud ; 
Around it for ever deep music is swlling, 

The voice of the Mountain-wind, solemn and loud, 

»T was a midnight of shadows, all fitfully streaming, 
Of wild gusts and torrents that mingled their moan, 

Of dim-shrouded stars, as thro’ gulphs faintly gleaming, 
And my strife with stern nature was darksome and lone. 


I lay there in silence :—a spirit came o’er me ; 

Man’s tongue hath no language to speak what I saw ! 
Things glorious, unearthly, pass’d floating before me, 
And my heart almost fainied with rapture and awe! 
I viewed the dread Beings around us that hover, 
Tho’ veiled by the mists of Mortality’s breath ; 

And I called upon Darkness the vision to cover, 

For within me was battling of madness and death! 


I saw them—the Powers of the Wind and the Ocean, 

The rush of whose pinion bears onward the storm ; 

Like the sweep of the white-rolling wave was their mo- 
tion, 

I felt their dread presence, but knew not their form. 

I saw them—the mighty of ages departed— 

The dead were around me that night on the hill ; 

From their eyes, ‘as they pass’d,a cold radiance they 
darted ; 

There was light on my soul, but my heart’s blood was 
chill. 

I saw what man looks on, and dies !—but my spirit 

Was strong, and triumphantly lived thro’ that hour, 

And as from the grave I awoke, to inherit 

A flame all immortal, a voice and a pow’r! 

Day burst on that Rock with the purple colud crested, 

And high Cader-Idris rejoiced in the sun ; 

But oh! what new glory all nature invested, 

When the sense which gives soul to her beauty was won ! 


BETTER DAYS. 


Berrer days are like Hebrew verbs, they 
have no present tense ; they are of the past 
or future only. “ All that’s bright must 
fade,” says Tom Moore. Very likely ; and 
so must all that’s not bright. To hear some 
people talk, you would imagine that there 
was no cee? | in the year except November, 
and that the leaves had nothing else to do 
than to fall off the trees. And, to refer again 
to Tom Moore’s song, about “ Stars that 
shine and fall,” one might suppose that, by 
this time, all the stars in heaven had been 
blown out, like so many farthing candles in 
a show-booth at Bartlemy fair; and as for 
flowers and leaves, if they go away, it is on- 
ly to make way for new ones, “here are 
as many stars in heaven as ever there were 
in the memory of man, and as many flowers 
on earth, too; and perhaps more in Eng- 
land, for we are always making fresh impor- 
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tations. It is all very well now and then to 
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have a bit of a grunt, or a growl, or a grum- 
ble, or a lamentation; but one mend-fault is 
worth ten find-faults, all the world over. It 
is all right enough when the barometer or 
the purse is low—when the stomach is a 
little out of order—to say that things are 
not as they used to be; andI would not for 
the world deprive an honest man of the 
pleasure of grumbling;—it is an English- 
man’s birthright. But 1 don’t like to see a 
matter of feeling made a matter of history 
and philosophic verity: let us have our 
growl, and have done with it. But some 
croakers remind one of the boy who said 
that his grandmother went upstairs nineteen 
times a-day, and never came down again. 
Or, to seek for another resemblance, they 
may be likened to the Irish grave-digger, 
who was seen one night looking about the 
churchyard, with a lantern in his hand. 
“What have you lost, Pat?” “Oh, I’ve 
lost my lantern!” “You have your lantern 
in your hand.” “Oh, but this is a lantern 
that I’ve found, it is not a lantern I have 
lost.” Thus it is with men in general; 
they think more of the lantern they have 
lost, than of the lantern they have found. 
It is true, indeed, that things are not as they 
were with any of us. Great changes have 
taken place, and more are daily taking 
place; but there are greater changes in our 
feelings and apprehensions than there are in 
the external world, or in the general frame 
of society. What a great change must 
have taken place between the time of the 
siege of Troy and the days of Homer; for 
the poet speaks of Ajax pelting the Greeks 
with stones of such a bigness, that ten or a 
dozen men of the degenerate days in which 
Homer lived could not lift such an one. 
Ever since his time things have been grow- 
ing worse and worse: so that now, I dare 
say, the human race, compared to what it 
was during the siege of Troy, is not much 
more than a noble army of gnats. Nothing 
is at is was; the people grow worse and 
worse, generation after generation, and the 
inhabitants of the earth become more and 
more attenuated, till at length there will be 
nothing left of them,—they will become 
gradually invisible. The sun does not shine 
as brightly as it used to, and the seasons— 
pos. says they are changed. There 
is a great deal of truth in this,—there is no 
denying it. But the worst of the matter is, 
that there is too much truth in it. The evi- 
dence of the mutation of the seasons from 
os to manhood is so superabundant, that 

y proving too much, it proves nothing. 

Between the years 1740 and 1750, Horace 
Walpole wrote some letters, which have 
since been printed and published. I have 
not a copy now at hand to refer to; but I 
distinctly remember reading in them a lam- 
entation of the change of the seasons. 
The writer complains, that on Midsummer- 
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day he is mea the fire-side; and he 
pettishly says, “We have now ho summer 
in this country but what we get from New- 
castle ;” and presently after he adds, that it 
was not so when he was young. Now, I 
think that when Horace Walpole was young, 
Dean Swift was old; and yet the Dean 
makes the same complaint. Still more cu- . 
riously the poet Cowper, writing about forty 
years after Horace Walpole, makes the 
same complaint, lamenting that neither writ- 
ers nor summers were such as they used to 
be. Those now living, who were children 
when Cowper complained that the summers 
were not so hot, nor the winters so cold as 
they used to be, do now make the same com- 
plaint as he did then. 

In the year 1818, the summer was remark- 
ably fine and dry, and all people began to 
cry out on the beauty of what they called 
an old-fashioned summer. To be sure it 
was an old-fashioned summer; so are all 
summers old-fashioned summers. There is 
a passage in Tacitus, which describes the 
climate of this country just as it might be 
described now. I could quote the Latin; 
but as I have no particular end to answer 
in looking learned, I will make the extracts 
from Dr. Aiken’s translation of the Life of 
Agricola. “The sky in this country is de- 
formed by clouds and frequent rains, but the 
cold is never extremely rigorous.” “The 
soil, though improper for the olive and vine, 
and other productions of warmer climates, 
is fertile, and suitable for corn. Growth is 
quick, but maturation slow, both from the 
same cause, the great humidity of the groud 
and the atmosphere.” There, now, can 
anything be plainer than that? And yet 
we talk about the changes of the seasons as 
if the sun was worn out, and all things were 
going wrong. There always have been oc- 
casionally very hot summers, and occasion- 
ally very cold winters. Nineteen years 
ago, there was a fairon the Thames. That 
winter was not the rule, it was the excep- 
tion. Whatever change there is, is in our- 
selves. Reader, you are acquainted with 
persons of thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
and perhaps eighty years of age. Ask them 
all if the seasons have not changed since they 
were young, and, though the respective pe- 
riods of their youth were at several intervals, 
you will find them all in the same story. 

It is precisely the same with regard to 
manners. The deterioration of manners 
we do not perceive so soon as we do the 
changes of the seasons. We take our im- 
pression of the seasons at about the age of 
ten, and from that to fifteen; but our im- 
pression of manners we take at our first en- 
trance into the world. All changes that 
have taken place since that time, we regard 
as innovations—as a kind of deflexion from 
the standard of propriety. Whatever was 
the fashion when we first came to years of 
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discretion, was rational ; whatever had then 
ceased to be the fashion, was antiquated, 
formal, and ridiculous; and whatever has 
come into fashion since then, is all a change 
for the worse—a departure from propriety 
and reason—altogether new-fangled. This 
word ‘new-fangled’ is a charming word ; 
it expresses such a pleasant pungency of 
satire, and implies a delightful assumption 
of wisdom on the part of him who uses it. 
The mind by time acquires a kind of rigidi- 
ty; it does not like to be put out of shape 
or out of place ;—change disturbs it, and 
makes it angry. Then it looks back to bet- 
ter days, when none of the villanous inno- 
vations were known, which are now so prev- 
alent in everything. I am glad thatI am 
neither gas nor steam, for it would break 
my heart to be abused as they have been. 

But of all the regrets of the better days that 
are gone by, none are more pathetic than 
the lamentations of the loss of all our great 
men. What marvellously great men did live 
in the days that are past! This, of course, 
says the triumphant croaker, must be admit- 
ted. There is no denying that Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Scott, Byron, Nelson, Pitt, 
Fox, Canning, Sheridan, are all gone, and 
have not left their likenessess behind. It 
is no easy matter to conceive any human 
being more proud and happy than a triumph- 
ant croaker. If you stop a man in the midst 
of his lamentations, and prove to him, as 
clear as light, that he has no good ground 
for complaint, you seem to inflict an injury 
upon him; but if he can repel your argu- 
ments, and establish his own growling posi- 
tion beyond all question, he is far happier 
than if he had never had any cause of com- 
plaint. Is there, says he, a man now living 
who can writeas Shakspeare wrote? Very 
likely there is not; and if there were, he 
would be quite a superfluity; we have as 
much Shakspeare as we want;—and so of 
all the rest. 

The cause of this style of reproaching 
the present by referring to the past, is to be 
found in the loud lamentations which mark 
the departure of great men from this sub!u- 
nary scene. When a distinguished man 
dies, the public feels a loss. Funeral, ele- 
gy, monument, epitaph, biography, all make 
the loss more talked about. Bot when a 
great genius is born into the world, there is 
no talk of it. We notice the great trees 
that are cut down, but we regard not the 
saplings that are springing up in their place. 
Thus we think that we live in sad, degener- 
ate days, and thus we get into a habit of 
looking upon great men as good for nothing 
till they are dead. In the book of the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon it is said, that a living dog 
is better than a dead lion. Perhaps it may 
be; but we do not in general seem to hold 
to this doctrine :—indeed, we regard the liv- 
ing as dogs, and the dead as lions. 
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I think another cause of our looking back 
on the past as on better days, may be found 
in the fact that we are all growing older. 
The world is not half so pretty and wonder- 
ful to us now as it was when we were 
young. To a boy, a schoolmaster is often 
an awful and a great personage; he is re- 
garded with admiration, as a miracle of 
majesty and a paragon of knowledge. Old 
Busby knew that, when he kept his hat on 
in the presence of royalty in his own school- 
room. But what a different idea of shool- 
masters we acquire when we are grown up 
to man’s estate! We measure all things 
by the standard of our own feelings,—we 
have no other rule to go by; and if we feel 
ourselves growing old and wearing out, we 
think that the world is growing old and 
wearing out; and if our eye grows dim, we 
think that the sun shines more feebly than 
he was wont to do; and if our feelings 
grow obtuse, we fancy that there is nothing 
in the world worth caring for; and if we go 
to the scenes of our boyish holidays, and if 
our boyish feelings do not return to us, we 
fancy that the place is sadly altered. I re- 
member hearing one of the greatest puppies 
that ever lived complain of the conceit and 
affectation of young men of the present 
generation, and say, “It was not so when I 
was young.” 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
Tue Bow Winpow. 


BENEATH the Piazza two wags chanced to pass 

Where a shop was adorned by an acre of glass. 

Quoth Tom, sotto voce, “‘ Hail Burnett and Co.! 

Success now-a-days is dependent on show.” 

“ Not so,” answered Richard, ‘“‘ here industry 
reigns 5 

Success is dependent on using great panes.” 


BEER SHops. 


“ These beer shops,” quoth Barnabas, speaking in 
alt, 

“ Are ruinous—down with the growers of malt!” 

“Too true,” answers Ben, with a shake of the 
head, 

“« Wherever they congregate, honesty's dead. 

That beer breeds dishonesty causes no wonder, 

’Tis nurtured in crime—’tis concocted in plunder 5 

In Kent, while surrounded by flourishing crops, 

I saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.” 


To a WEALTHY VINEGAR MERCHANT. 


Let Hannibal boast of his conquering sway, 
Thy liquid achievements spread wider and qick- 


er; 
By vinegar he through the Alps made his way 
But thou through the World by the very same 
liquor. 
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Epmunp Burke. 


The sage of Beaconsfield, who wrote 
The crimes of Gaul’s degenerate crew, 

But little thought his name would note 
The murd’rous deeds his pencil drew. 


His anti-jacobinic work 
Still lives—his name preserves it still ; 
And—verb impassable—“ to Burke,” 
Implies to kidnap and to kill. 


——— 
—_ 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Indications of the Season—A Tragedy in Pri- 
vate Life—Legal Transpositions—Rail-Road 
Constructiveness—Musical Festival in West- 
minister Abbey—The Artist Newton—Move- 
ments of Memorables— The Clubs. 


InpICATIONS OF THE SEason.—The sea- 
son may now be said to have begun. Parli- 
ment has met, and the Opera is open; and 
while the discords in one place occupy the 
men, the harmony in the other attracts the 
ladies: to be sure, on the yet sacred Satur- 
day our senators may indulge in the recrea- 
tions which Monsieur Laporte provides for 
them. We are old enough to remember 
the time when a motion of great impor- 
tance in the House of Commons was actu- 
ally put off in order that our representatives 
might enjoy the first appearance of Madame 
Catalani in “ male attire.” But those halcy- 
on days are gone; and Catalani is gone; 
and the aspiring heroes, who gave up their 
country’s welfare for a sight of the syren in 
trowsers, have themselves shifted into “lean 
and slippered pantaloons.” Still, however, 
new attractions rise for a new generation. 
Opera dancers are to the Haymarket what 
hope is to the human heart,—they, “spring 
eternally ;”—and the sylph-like Taglioni, 
emulating in her way the exertions of the 
sublime Pasta and the enchanting Malibran, 
reconciles us to the loss of what, in earlier 
days, we thought—-and fancy still—-was 
even more graceful, more splendid, and 
more bewitching: but this is the failing of 
human nature, and our children hereafter 
will be just as prone to look back to the 
performers they now have as standards of 
excellence, as we, under similar youthful 
influences, refer to those to whom they in 
their turns are successors. 


A Tragepy 1n Private Lirz.—-Our 
readers cannot fail to recollect the tragedy 
in real life which was, about two or three 
months since, acted in the house of Mr. 
Watts, the excellent and respected master 
of a boarding-school at Barnes. It will be 
remembered that the French usher, a M. 
Dumas, had formed a violent, and—as it in 
truth appears—an unconquerable affection 
for the daughter of his employer; in what 
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degree his addresses were encouraged, or 
whether they were encouraged at all, has 
not transpired. Let that be as it may, the 
crisis was accelerated by the rashness of 
the lover, who concealed himself in the 
bed-room of the young lady, armed with a 
knife ; having, as it should seem, taken thig 
desperate step with no other sinister design 
than that of “~ gue! her to decide his 
fate by consenting to their marriage. The 
screams of the young lady brought her 
parents to her apartment, and Mr. Watts, 
ignorant at the moment of the character of 
his usher’s intentions, and naturally incens- 
ed at his intrusion, under any circumstances, 
into his daughter’s room, consigned him to 
the custody of the police, while the unfortu- 
nate young lady remained in the care of 
her mother. 

Miss Watts died in the course of the 
night, and the coroner’s jury decided that 
her death was occasioned by taking an ex- 
cessive quantity of eau de Cologne while in 
a state of agitation. M. Dumas was, of 
course, liberated from custody, but, we be- 
lieve, was committed to the care of some 
friends, who judged it necessary to place 
him under restraint, from an apprehension of 
the results of his excitement. So, it should 
appear, he remained until about three weeks 
since, when he proceeded to the village of 
Putney, close to which the remains of the 
unhappy young lady were interred, in a lone 
burying-ground, on the road leading from 
Wandsworth to Richmond. 

M. Dumas took a lodging at the Duke’s 
Head Inn, in Putney ; tnd his first step was 
to visit the burying-ground, and ascertain 
the spot where Miss Watts was laid. It 
appears that he frequented this place con- 
stantly, and has been known to pass the 
whole night there. This painful probation, 
however, had its end ; and, at length, Dumas 
swallowed poison. Too well—too fatally 
did he drug the draught; and in the morn- 
ing he was found dead and cold in his bed. 

Ursn him a coroner’s inquest was held, 
and the usual verdict of lunacy was return- 
ed; yet, such: was the feeling of pity excited 
by his inflexibie constancy to the object of 
his affections, that, foreigner as he was, and 
a stranger in the place where he died, they 
laid his body as near as possible to that of 
her for whom he perished. His poison was 
taken under no fit of excitement, but in 
fulfilment, as it is said, of a pledge which 
he had given to some one so to die, if parted 
from all he held dear ofi earth. 

The writers of novels—the dealers in 
fiction—may do much to interest their read- 
ers ; but where could they cull materials for 
their work more sad—more affecting—than 
from this fact of real life ? 


Lecat Transpositions.—Sir William 
Horne, the Attorney-General, is made @ 
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Baron of the Exchequer. The Barony of 
the Exchequer was offered to several learned 
gentlemen, who declined the seat on the 
bench, unless they were excused going the 
circuit and sitting at the Old Bailey, which 
seemed to us to be very much like choosing 
to be a judge without doing judicial duty. 
Sir William Horne, however, has been ac- 
commodated ; and, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, either is or is to be created a peer 
—a circumstance unprecedented, we be- 
lieve, in the case of a puisne judge. This 
vacates Marylebone, for which it seems im- 
possible, under the present order of things, 
that an Attorney-General can possibly sit. 
Sir John Campbell succeeds to the Attor- 
ney-Generalship ; and Mr. Pepys, who re- 
fused the Judgeship, becomes Solicitor- 
General. 

Since writing this notice of Sir William 
Horne’s elevation to the bench, circum- 
stances have occurred to puta stop to it. It 
appears that a puisne baron of the Excheq- 
uer may not sit alone in Equity without a 
special act of Parliament to authorise such 
a proceeding. Sir William Horne was 
superseded in his attorney-generalship by 
Sir James Campbell, in the belief that such 
an act would be passed to empower him to 
remain sole equity judge. It turns out, 
however, that the Lord Chancellor declines 
tosanction such an act ; and therefore either 
Sir William Horne must accept the barony 
with all its common and criminal law duties, 
or not have it all. 


Ratt-Roap ConstTRucTIVENESS.—The 
rail-road schemes are in full progress—that 
is to say, as far as the projectors go ; but we 
suspect that common sense, which thinks 
ten miles an hour quite sufficiently expedi- 
tious travelling, will have some small share, 
not in the undertakings, but in checking the 
= of the amateurs of groove trav- 
elling. 

It is proved to demonstration that the 
profits of the rail-road between Manchester 
and Liverpool have been derived from the 
constant intercourse of passengers,—the 
heavy weights and freights doing more 
mischief to the trams than can be covered 
by the tolls; and yet we are to embark our 
money in a rail-road between London and 
Bristol Why? The whole object of that 
tramiication is the conveyance of goods—of 
heavy loads: there is no chance of a con- 
stant intercourse of people between Bristol 
and the metropolis. 

But then we are to have the Greenwich 


Rail-road, the most absurd of all—cui bono ? 
As a joke, as a bit of fun, being whisked 
along from the Bricklayers’ Arms in the 


Kent-road to the Hospital gates, in ten 
minutes, may be all very well, but not for a 
constancy. The speculators say, in their 
Prospectus, that six thousand clerks will go 
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every day to Greenwich and back for recre- 
ation. How do they know that, and why 
should they doso? Five of these six thou- 
sand clerks would have just as far to walk 
before they could get to the beginning of 
the Rail-road as they now walk to get their 
recreation elsewhere ; and there is the ab- 
surdity of the whole scheme. If I want to 
goto Greenwich from Grosvenor-square, I 
must “first catch my dolphin” by travelling 
in a carriage, or on foot, to the Bricklayers’ 
Arms in the Kent Road, which is half way 
forme to Greenwich. Then I am to get 
out of that carriage into another vehicle, 
and, hurled through the fog and smoke of 
Deptford marshes at a tremendous rate, 
sixteen feet above the heads of my fellow 
countrymen, on a thing whence the inter- 
vention of a walnut, or a school-boy’s mar- 
ble, will pitch me into the ditches or down 
the chimney (for all I know) of some re- 
spectable green-grocer in Bermondsey, and 
for what? Why should I be in such a 
dreadful hurry to get to Greenwich? IfI 
go for pleasure, part of the pleasure is the 
going ; and as for eels and white-baii, which 
are the only matters of business likely to 
take a man into the neighbourhood, half an 
hour gets them ready—they are “drest on 
the shortest notice ;” and whether I get to 
the Ship or (which is still better) the Crown 
and Sceptre—to which by the way no rail- 
road can take me—at half-past five or a 
quarter to six, what the deuce does it 
matter? The calculation of the six thou- 
sand clerks splashing up and down this iron 
platform seems not only to be a clerical, but 
a numerical error on the part of the projec- 
tors ; and we very much suspect, that how- 
ever the thing may answer as a holiday jun- 
ket during the fair, it will be found that, in 
the end, unless the London end of it could 
really be in London, it will turn out a sad 
failure. 

Of all the failures that have been turned 
to account, the Thames Tunnel is assuredly 
the best. Mr. Brunel, iaving been stopped 
by nature, sets himself down very quietly, 
lights up his cabin with gas, and sticks a 
looking glass at the end of it, and then 
makes his bow and says, “I'll trouble you 
for a shilling each; walk in, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, here is half what I meant to have 
done ; but as I could not do it, I shall have 
great satisfaction in showing you, by the 
aid of the large mirror, what it would have 
looked like, if I could have finished it.” 
Whatever the effect may be upon the visi- 
ters, this coup d’eil cannot afford any very 

leasant reflections to the subscribers, who 
ave so liberally sunk their capital. 


Mostcat Festiva 1n WESTMINSTER 
Axnsey.—His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to give his commands to Sir George 
Smart for the preparations for a grand musi- 
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cal festival to be heldin Westminster Abbey, 
even superior to the Commemoration of 
Handel executed under the auspices of 
King George the Third. Nothing can be 
more judicious or more considerate than 
this exhibition of his Majesty’s taste at the 
present period, when sacred music has been 
expelled even from the orchestras of our 
Oratorios, and when the sing-song squalling 
of Italian professors has been permitted to 
usurp the place of that solemn, magnifi- 
cent, and soul-stirring harmony, in which 
Handel stands of all the world alone and un- 
rivalled. 

Sufficient has not yet been done in the 
preparations to enable us, with anything 
like accuracy, to state the number of per- 
formers to be employed on the approaching 
occasion ; and we should seem to exagger- 
ate were we toname, without official author- 
ity to go upon, the extent to which we have 
been told the band and choruses are to be 
filled. Few now living recollect the com- 
memoration ; but those who do remem- 
ber it, describe the effects produced by cer- 
tain pieces of music to have been magnifi- 
cent—there can be little doubt on the ad- 
vanced state of the musical profession in 
England since that period. We shall find 
their effects considerably heightened, and 
we look forward with great eagerness to 
the time when the people will have an op- 
portunity of gratifying themselves with a 
splendid performance, and at the same time 
feel conscious that, in giving themselves 
pleasure, they are contributing to funds 
whence the aged and infirm, worn out in 
their service, are to derive benefit, succour, 
and comfort. 





Tue Artist Newron.—It has been 
erroneously reported that the popular and 
highly-gifted painter, Newton, is dead. 
The fact is not so; and much more happy 
should we be in contradicting the rumour 
were we able to add to the announcement 
that he is alive—that he were well. We 
regret to say that he is suffering in a most 
serious degree from aberration of mind— 
so serious, indeed, as to leave no hopes of 
restoration. He was a first-rate artist, and 
a most agreeable companion. 





Movements oF Memorasies.—The 
Duke of Devonshire has recovered from his 
lameness, and will shortly return to Eng- 
land. The Marquess of Hertford is better 
than he has been for many years. The 
Marchioness of Hertford has sold Queens- 
bury House in Piccadilly to Lord Cadogan. 
Lord Glengal’s marriage with Miss Mellish, 
which was postponed on account of the 
death of the young lady’s father, will take 
place immediately ; and the on dit is rumour- 
ed of a marriage, often before talked of, 
between Lady Glengal (his Lordship’s moth- 
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er) and the master of the Rolls. The mar- 
riage between Sir Henry Cook and Miss 
Raikes is, fur the present, postponed, 
Lord Corry is immediately to be united to 
Miss Shepherd; and Miss Vaughan, the 
daughter of the late member for Wales, is 
married to Mr. Lee Lee, of Dellington, 
the present member for that city. 

Mr. Baines has been returned member for 
Leeds, beating Sir John Beckett by a ma- 
jority of twenty-three. Mr. Jacob, a Re- 
pealer, has been returned at Dungarvon, 
against Mr. Barron, who stood upon the 
Duke of Devonshire’s interest; and Mr, 
Miles has been elected without opposition 
for East Somersetshire, in the room of Mr. 
Brigstock. Mr. Prendergast, whose case 
had created a great sensation and much 
animated discussion between the Board of 
Control and the East India Directors, is 
dead. Mr. Babington Macaulay has sailed 
to assume his seat at the Supreme Council 
Board at Calcutta; and the Marquess of 
Sligo has set forth to supersede Lord Mul- 
grave in his government at Jamaica. 

Miss Kemble was married last July to Mr. 
Butler, and her father has arrived in England, 
Mr. Bunn has produced an extremely clever 
translation of Scribe’s popular comedy, un- 
der the title of the “ Minister and the Mer- 
cer’; and Mrs. Yates has reaped a new 
wreath of laurel by her acting Isabella, at 
the Adelphi, which theatre, by-the-by, is 
decidedly the most successful of any play- 
house in the metropolis, and very justly so. 

The Benchers of the Temple have again 
refused to call Mr. Whittle Harvey to the 
Bar, after a very long and patient investiga- 
tion of his case, and hearing counsel for sev- 
eral evenings; and Government, in the 
House of Commons, have defeated the hon- 
ourable gentleman’s motion for a Committee 
to inquire into the Pension List by a majori- 
ty of eight. 

The installation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as Chancellor of Oxford, took place on 
Thursday the 6th, at Apsley House. The 
ceremony was attended by all the official 
authorities and the delegates, and a few of 
the Duke’s personal friends. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, as 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, were also present. The Latin 
speech delivered by his Grace upon the 
occasion is said to be one of the most elo- 
quent and appropriate that ever was heard. 
The public installation, as we last month stat- 
ed, will take place the first week in July. 





Tue Ciurs.—The Literary Union Club 
has been dissolved—not for ever, but m 
order to be reconstructed upon an improved 
principle. White’s, the once fashionable 








and political head-quarters, is in a rapi 
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state of decadence,—its members are few, 
and their number is daily diminishing. The 
reason for this is evident. To men of no 
particular politics, Crockford’s affords agré- 
mens and accommodation highly superior : 
at White’s there is no coffee-room; and if 
men choose to dine there, it must be by a 
preconcerted arrangement. At Crockford’s, 
there is an admirable dining zoffee-room, 
with the illustrious Ude himself as chef de 
cuisine. So much for the unpolitical portion 
of White’s men. For the political members 
of White’s, the Carlton Club presents every 
inducement; it blends all the good qualities 
of White’s with all the convenience and 
advantage of Crockford’s. The conse- 
quence is, that the respectable bay-window 
has become a desert; and although the 
“King,” the “ Kang,” and the “Colonel,” 
(the three K’s, as Sir William Curtis would 
have said,) may still be seen within its semi- 
circle, its character is lost, its prosperity is 
blighted. 

A good deal of this change is attributable, 
we really believe, to the extraordinary alter- 
ations and improvements which that very 
extraordinary and shamefully used man, Mr. 
Nash, has effected in the metropolis near 
Charing Cross. Before that most slpendid 
of all coum streets, Regent-street, had 
risen from the ruins of alleys, courts, mew- 
ses, and markets, the neighbourhood of the 
Haymarket and Cockspur-street was never 
thought of, except as the way to or from the 
houses of Parliament, along which the great 
and gay hurried to the patrician rise of St. 
James’s-street. Now we have congregated 
in that once disregarded vicinage not only 
palace-like mansions, squares, columns, and 
terraces, but the majority of the London 
clubs. The Carlton, the Atheneum, the 
two United Service Clubs, the University, 
and the Travellers’. By the success of Re- 

ent-street, Bond-street, to which, in other 

ays, St. James’s-street formed a sort of 
ante-chamber, is a desert,—a place where, 
in wet weather, a man might go to look for 
asnipe, but where no man now would think of 
either walking or riding for the sake of meet- 
ing anybody. The point of attraction is 
therefore moved ; and for every convenience 
as relates to official or Parliamentary life, the 
new region is unquestionably far superior. 

Brookes’s continues in full vigour, with 
blinds up and curtains down; while the re- 
spectable Boodlers, in top-boots, and cordu- 
Toys, continue to prose and twaddle with as 
much self-satisfaction as ever. And as for 
the club with the large window, at the bot- 
tom of the street, (name unknown,) it does 
just as well where it is as anywhere else. 
And the respectable “Arthur’s” (where 
they shut up the street-door when they go 
to dinner, for fear of losing their moor) is 
of a class of club so amiable, so dull, and so 


onenning, that the gentlemen who com- 





pose it hardly know when, as they certainly 
do not know why, they meet under its very 
handsome roof. 

The Oriental—or, as the hackney-coach- 
men call it, the Horizontal Club—in Hano- 
ver-square, does, however, outdo even Ar- 
thur’s for quietude. Placed at the corner of 
a cul de sac—at least as far as carriages are 
concerned, and in a part of the square to 
which nobody not proceeding to one of four 
houses which occupy that particular side 
ever thinks of going, its little windows, look- 
ing upon nothing, give the idea of mingled 
dulness and inconvenience. From the out- 
side it looks like a prison ;—enter it, it looks 
like an hospital, in which a smell of cu 
pervades the “ wards,”—wards filled wi 
venerable patients, dressed in nankeen 
shorts, yellow stockings and gaiters, and 
faces to match. There may still be seen 
pigtails in all their pristine perfection. It is 
the region of calico shirts, returned writers, 
and guinea-pigs grown into bores. Such is 
the nabobery, into which Harley-street, 
Wimpole-street, and Gloucester-place daily 
empty their precious stores of bilious hu- 
manity. 





When Gay wrote his famous fable, “ The 
Hare with many Friends,” he little antici- 
pated the event which last week occurred to 
prove that a hare, however maltreated by 
many friends, might have one friend, who 
alone would compensate for the neglect of 
fifty. Monday week, Sir Thomas Clarges 
died at Brighton. His will has been found ; 
and he has left Colonel Hare, who is on his 
way to England with Sir William Russell, 
(to whose mission he was attached,) from 
Lisbon, all his magnificent Yorkshire prop- 
erty, estimated at ten thousand a-year. 
Whether the gallant Colonei had any rea- 
son to expect this bequest, we know not, 
(his mother, we believe, was a connexion of 
Sir Thomas Clarges ; ) but if he had not, we 
can scarcely imagine a much more agreeable 
surprise than that which awaits him on his 
arrival, of finding himself Hare to Sir Tho- 
mas’s property. 





Mr. Wilkinson, who has passed twelve 
years of his life in Egypt, devoting himself 
with unremitting attention to the decypher- 
ing hieroglyphics, is about to publish the 
results of his most laborious and interestin 
investigation. Amongst other things, it 
seems that Mr. Wilkinson has set at rest a 
long-disputed question, with regard to the 
frequent recurrence in the Egyptian inscri 
tions of the beast with square ears cut. He 
shows to a certainty that this figure repre- 
sents Osiris. In order to match this invalu- 
able discovery, Gantin the confectioner has 
sent to Norway for ices. 


Sir Robert Pee] and Mr. Stanley are toa 
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much for the Member for Dublin and his 
“forty.” Upon two or three occasions dur- 
ing the month, the Colonial Secretary has 
informed him, in a manner the most unequi- 
vocal, that the house of Commons is not ex- 
actly upon a par with the Corn Exchange, 
and that the attitude of a bully is not alto- 
gether becoming in a Member of Parlia- 
ment. It wiil be well if the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman will for the future 
adopt his own bye phrase with respect to 
Mr. Stanley, and—‘let him alone.” The 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion 
of Mr. O’Connell’s sneer at national faith, 
was altogether worthy of an enlightened 
statesman and an honourable man. The 
country is indebted to him for maintaining 
its proud and honest position, and for watch- 
ing to protect its high character from the at- 
tempts of such as would not only “ beggar” 
one portion of the state, but degrade and 
dishonour another. It was well said by Sir 
Robert, that the Irish people—such as de- 
sire the preservation of order and of good 
faith, public cr private—would learn what 
sort of practice would follow a theory of the 
nature of which so broad a hint had been 
given. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Lorp Te1enmoutu.-—Lord Teignmouth 
died on the fourth instant, at his residence 
in Portman-square, at the advanced age of 
83. His Lordship succeeded the first Mar- 
quis of Cornwallis, in 1792, as Governor- 
General of India; which high situation he 
continued to fill until March, 1798; having 
been previously appointed, in 1786, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council at Fort William, 
in Bengal. He was created a Baronet of 
England in 1792 by the title of Sir John 
Shore, and elevated to the peerage of Ire- 
land, Oct. 24, 1797, by the title of Baron 
Teignmouth ; appointed a Commissioner for 
the affairs of India, April 4, 1807, and sworn 
of the Privy Council the 8th of the same 
month. His Lordship married, Feb. 14, 
1786, Charlotte, only daughter of James 
Cornish, Esq., by whom he has left the Hon. 
Charles John Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) 
Hon. Frederick John Shore, assistant to the 
Secretary to the Commissioners in the ceded 
province in Bengal ; and four daughters, of 
whom the second is the relict of the gallant 
a Sir Thomas Noel Hill, brother to Lord 

ill. 





Rosert Surtees, Esq.—At Mainsforth, 
after a short illness, Robert Surtees, Esq., 
whose high literary acquirements were only 
equalled by his suavity of manners and gen- 
tlemanly deportment. Mr. Surtees was not 
merely distinguished as a writer of topogra- 
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phy—though in that department he had few 
equals—but his poetical attainments, com- 
paratively known to his select friends only, 
were of the very highest order. The “ His- 
tory of the County of Durham,” Mr. Surtees’ 
largest work, has been universally admired, 
especially for the variety, the interest, and 
the piquancy of the notes. Mr. Surtees was 
a frequent contributor to different literary 
works, and Sir Walter Scott was largely 
indebted to him in the “ Border Minstrelsy,” 
particularly for that beautiful Ballad, “ Bar- 
tram’s Dirge.” The kindness and hospitality 
of the “Squire of Mainsforth” were ever dis- 
played to his numerous friends, and in pri- 
vate society he was always welcome. The 
immense fund of literary information which 
he imperceptibly threw into his conversation, 
rendered him at all times a pleasant and 
amusing companion. The loss of such a 
man is indeed a loss to the country at large, 
but more especially to his native county ; 
for, with an absolute certainty of a great pe- 
cuniary sacrifice, he unflinchingly and per- 
severingly applied his splendid natural parts 
and extensive antiquarian knowledge to a 
production which will never lose the reputa- 
tion it has attained. 





Captain Hoprner, R. N.—We regret 
to record the death of Captain Hoppner, of 
the royal navy. This excellent officer and 
worthy man commenced his career on board 
his Majesty’s ship Endymion, which he had 
scarcely joined when she was ordered to 
Corunna, to assist in embarking the troops 
after Sir J. Moore’s disastrous retreat. Dur- 
ing the rest of the war he was constantly 
on active service, either on the enemy’s 
coast in the Channel or in North America, 
where his excellent conduct on all occasions 
acquired for him the love of his shipmates, 
and the approbation of his superiors. Cap- 
tain Hoppner’s name has been frequently 
before the public. His intimacy with Ma- 
deira, one of the principal personages at 
Loo Choo, forms an agreeable and interest- 
ing episode in the account of those islands; 
and the skill with which he conveyed Lord 
Amherst and his suite to Batavia, in the 
boats of the Alceste, after the loss of that 
vessel, and his opportune return on board of 
the Lion, Indiaman, to the assistance of his 
comrades, must be remembered by every 
one acquainted with the particulars of their 
perilous situation. He was employed in all 
the recent expeditions fitted out by the Gov- 
ernment to explore the Polar Seas, in the 
last of which he commanded his Majesty’s 
ship Fury, which it unfortunately became 
necessary to abandon among the ice. His 
health, which had suffered considerably on 
these occasions, was still further impaired 
by an excursion to the South of Europe im- 
mediately on his return from the last Polar 
expedition. After considerable and repeat- 
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ed sufferings, during the last five years, he 
terminated his mortal career on the 22d ult. 
in the 39th year of his age, carrying with 
him to the grave the esteem and regret of all 
who were personally acquainted with him, 
and had an opportunity of appreciating his 
many amiable qualities. 





Mr. Huen Ronatps.—Mr. Hugh Ro- 
nalds, to whom British Horticulture is great- 
ly indebted for that advancement by which 
it has been of late years distinguished, died 
recently at his house at Brentford: in this 
town he was also born, in 1759. He spent 
his long and useful life in a religious adher- 
ence to certain maxims and rules, which he 
seems to have imbibed from his father, who 
was a nurseryman, and carried on business 
at the same place. At the early age of 
fourteen, he was entrusted with considera- 
ble management of his father’s business, and 
imbibed a strong attachment to the profes- 
sion and occupation of a nurseryman and 
botanist, in which happy employment he 
spent his long life. During his early botan- 
ical studies, he formed an extensive herba- 
rium, collected chiefly from the Botanic Gar- 
den and Arboretum at Kew, with the assist- 
ance of the late and the present Mr. Aiton. 
This herbarium is not now in existence ; 
but some of the specimens have been rescu- 
ed from decay, and preserved in a hortis 
siccus in the possession of his family. Mr. 
Ronalds wrote an excellent treatise on the 
different varieties of brocoli in the “'Trans- 
actions of the Horticultural Society,” of 
which he was one of the earliest members, 
He was the author of a splendid and useful 
work on apples; but still more valuable as 
a type of the author’s good and valuable 
character. It seems that, more than fifty 
years ago, many of the subjects illustrated 
in this work were under his own care and 
cultivation ; and that, since that period, he 
had uninterruptedly pursued the study, and 
added ¢o his collection the most choice and 
valuable fruits which this or any other coun- 
try could produce. This work is embellish- 
ed with numerous drawings by his daughter 
Elizabeth, in a style of taste and beauty 
which several of the criticisms of the period 
stated to be unequalled even of the most 
eminent fruit and flower painters of the 
day. Itis dedicated tothe Duke of North- 
umberland, and states, in the preface, that 
the author had, for more than half a century, 
been in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
patronage of the present Duke and his no- 
ble ancestors. In alluding in this work, to 
Mr. Knight’s theory respecting the decay of 
species of fruits, the author observes, “that 
species, as well as individuals, of fruits, have 
their periods of infancy, maturity, and old 
age; but the period at which they tend 
again to extinction is very difficult to de- 
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Up to the last week of his life, Mr. Ro- 
nalds was engaged, with the assistance of 
his sons, in planting the grounds of the New 
General Cemetery at Kensall Green. He 
took a lively interest in this undertaking ; 
and was honoured with the confidence of 
the Directors of the Company in selecting 
and furnishing, from his nurseries at Brent- 
ford, more than 14,000 trees and shrubs 
to ornament and grace this last abode of 
mortality. 








Proressor Muxeit.—We have to an- 
nounce the death of the celebrated Professor 
Dr. Mukel, of Halle, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber. He was the author of several very 
elaborate works on anatomy. His great 
work on comparative anatomy was nearly 
completed; and it is to be hoped that the 
remaining part was so far advanced that it 
may yet be published. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to 
explain the former Changes of the earth’s Sur- 
Jace, by reference to Causes now in operation. 
By Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., &c., dc. 3 vols. 


WE congratulate Mr. Lyell, and the 
scientific part of the public, on the conclu- 
sion of his admirable work on the most diffi- 
cult, and to some, at least, the most inter- 
esting of all the sciences. In our notices 
of the former volumes, we have detailed the 
principles of Mr. Lyell’s theory, and avowed 
our conviction, that hitherto all the dis- 
coveries that have been made in geology 
confirm and establish it. We followed him 
through his details without weariness; and 
his reasonings, founded on facts which, 
when fairly stated, are themselves argu- 
ments, fully satisfied us. We waited for 
the present volume with something like im- 
patience, at the same time assured that we 
should lose nothing hy the delay. It is, 
indeed, a performance worthy of a philoso- 
pher,—a man enthusiastically devoted to 
science, and especially to the one which he 
seems destined, more than any other writer, 
to advance and illustrate. It seems now in 
vain to limit the period of the earth’s exis- 
tence as commencing with the time to 
which the Mosaic account of the creation 
has referred the transactions of the six days. 
Under some form or other, while it was 
undergoing, by the operation of causes now 
at work, the most wonderful transformation, 
the earth probably existed millions and mil- 
lions of ages before it became the habitation 
of man. Mr. Lyell has at length classified 
the different periods of its characteristic 
changes ; and, from actual observation and 
personal research, has proved the decision 
is neither fanciful nor assumed for the pur- 
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pose of maintaining an hypothesis. We 
repeat, what we believe we have before 
asserted on this subject, that the Mosaic 
statement is not at all affected by the doc- 
trines and ovrinciples of geology, and that 
Mr. Lyell throughout breathes a spirit 
favourable to Divine revelation. It seems, 
however, that one of our super-orthodox 
contemporaries took alarm at the apparent 
boldness of some of Mr. Lyell’s speculations, 
and expressed their disapprobation without 
duly examining the work, or being prepared 
to substantiate the charges they alleged 
against its author. This has fortunately 
afforded Mr. Lyell the opportunity of ex- 
plicitly stating his views, and of exonerating 
himself from every suspicion of infidelity or 
scepticism. 

The imputation, which he repudiates in 
his concluding remarks, is that, in his first 
volume, he had endeavoured to establish 
the proposition, that “ the existing causes of 
change have operated with absolute unifor- 
mity from all eternity.” Mr. Lyell justly 
remarks, that this is a strange misconception 
of the scope of his argument. In his de- 
fence, he quotes Professor Playfair, who 
observed, “that it was one thing to declare 
that we had not yet discovered the traces of 
a beginning, and another to deny that the 
earth ever had a beginning.” 

“ With equal justice,” Mr. Lyell continues, 
“might an astr be d of asserting 
that the works of creation extend throughout in- 
finite space, because he refuses to take for grant- 
ed that the remotest stars now seen in the heav- 
ens are on the utmost verge of the material 
universe. Every improvement of the telescope 
has brought thousands of new worlds into view, 
and it would, therefore, be rash and unphilosophi- 
cal to imagine that we already survey the whole 
extent of the vast scheme, or that it will ever be 
brought within the sphere of human observation. 
But no argument can be drawn from such prem- 
ises in favour of the infinity of the space that has 
been filled with worlds; and if the material 
universe has 2ny limits, it then follows that it 
must occupy a minute and infinitesimal point in 
infinite space. So if, in tracing the earth’s his- 
tory, we arrive at the monuments of events which 
may have happened millions of ages before our 
times, and if we still find no decided evidence of 
a commencement, yet, the argument from analo- 
gy in support of the probability of a beginning, 
remains unshaken ; and if the past duration of the 
earth be finite, then the aggregate of geological 
epochs, however numerous, must constitute a 
mere moment of the past, a mere infinitesimal 
portion of eternity.” 

“Tt has been argued, that as the different 
states of the earth’s surface, and the different 
species by which it has been inhabited, have had 
each their origin, and many of them their termi- 
nation, so the entire series may have commenced 
at a certain period. It has also been urged, that 
as we admit the creation of man to have occurred 
at a comparatively modern epoch—as we concede 
the astonishing fact of the first introduction of a 
moral and intellectual being, so also we may 
conceive the first creation of the planet itself.” 


Weare far from denying the weight of 
this reasoning from analogy; but, although 
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it may strengthen our Conviction, that the 
present system of change has not gone on 
from eternity, it cannot warrant us in prte- 
suming that we shall be permitted to behold 
the signs of the earth’s origin or the evj- 
dences of the first introduction into it of 
organic beings. In vain do we aspire to 
assign limits to the works of creation in 
space, whether we examine the starry 
heavens, or that world of minute animalcule 
which is revealed to us by the microscope. 
We are prepared, therefore, to find that in 
time, also, the confines of the universe lie 
beyond the reach of mortal ken. But in 
whatever direction we pursue our researches, 
whether in time or space, we discover 
everywhere the clear proofs of a creative 
intelligence, and of his foresight, wisdom, 
and power. 

“ As geologists, we learn that it is not only the 
present condition of the globe that has been 
suited to the accommodation of myriads of living 
creatures, but that many former states also have 
been equally adaptea to the organization and 
habits of prior races of beings. The disposition 
of the seas, continents, and islands, and the 
climates, have varied ; so it appears that the spe- 
cies have been changed, and yet they have all 
been so modelled, as types analogous to those of 
existing plants and animals, as to indicate 
throughout a perfect harmony of design and unity 
of purpose. ‘T'o assume that the evidence of the 
beginning or end of so vast a scheme was within 
the reach of our philosophical inquiries, or even 
of our speculations, appear to us inconsistent 
with a full estimate of the relations which subsist 
between the finite powers of man and the attri- 
butes of an infinite and eternal Being.” 

Mr. Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology” will 
now take their station as a standard work 
on all the great and interesting subjects on 
which he treats. These volumes compre- 
hend all that is real in discovery,—all that 
is philosophical in principle—all that is fair 
in deduction—all, in fact, that deserves the 
name of science,—we had almost said it is a 
work that supersedes every other on ge- 


ology. 


Letters from Switzerland and ey during a 
late Tour. By the Author of “ Letters from 
the East,” od “ Travels in the East.” 

Mr. Carne is too well-known as a lively 
and interesting writer to require any com- 
mendation of ours. Who has not read 
“ Letters from the East,” and a variety of 
other beautiful specimens of genuine senti- 
ment and excellent writing from the pen of 
this amiable delineator of general nature ? 
and it is their own fault if they have not 
risen from the perusal enlightened and im- 
proved. We assure them that the present 
volume is worthy to take its place with the 
best of its predecessors. The “ Letters 


from Switzerland and Italy” possess all the 
interest of a romantic story: affecting inci- 
dents, glowing scenery, profound reflections, 
lively, sparkling, and sometimes pensive 
remarks, enrich and adorn every page. 


















We might select many pleasing illustrations 
to confirm this satement, but our plan is not 
to abridge every work we notice, nor to 
transfer its best parts to our own for the 
purpose of increasing its value at the ex- 
pense of another. We shall be quite con- 
tent for the reader to thank us, when he has 
enjoyed the pleasure, for pointing out to 
him a volume which abounds in descriptions 
equal, and frequently superior, to the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ The fate that befeil the village of Biel, situ- 
ated in one of the lateral valleys in the u per part 
of the Valais, was singular and appalling. It 
contained three or four thousand inhabitants, an 
industrious race who cultivated their little terri- 
tory, and lived almost wholly on its produce. 
Many a wild vale and tract, even of beauty in 
this land lies so remote from the beaten track of 
travellers as rarely to be visited; one of these 
was shut in on thtee sides by lofty mountains, 
covered with snow the greater part of the year. 
It was a savage and lonely abode, but its people 
were deeply attached to their homes ; and though, 
like many of the Swiss peasantry, they might 
murmur at times at their lot, they would have 
refused to exchange it for a more flattering one 
in another land. The accident that desolated 
every hearth, and crushed all their hopes and 
toils, occurred in the midst of winter. 

“The village was encompassed by mountains, 
from which the oldest inhabitants had never 
known any avalanches fall, or had ever heard 
their fathers speak of such an event; so that the 
people dwelt in security, nor dreamed of a swift 
and terrible destruction. 

“One morning most of the men were at work 
in the fields ; few, except the women, the aged, 
and the sick, remained within doors, and the for- 
mer were busied in their household occupations. 
The fall of snow this year had been unusuall 
heavy, but it could not be conceived that deat 
was to be hurled from the distance of two leagues, 
from a summit that was not even visible,—yet so 
it was. The morning was a clear and beautiful 
one, when those who were at work in the fields 
suddenly heard a rushing sound, and, looking back, 
saw an immense body of snow issue forth from 
the mouth of a ravine; it had travelled six miles 
through this ravine from the precipice where it 
fell. The village lay directly beneath, and the 
avalanche buried it : cottages, gardens, and trees, 
—all disappeared! It was but the rush of a few 
moments, for the loosened mass fell with the 
rapidity of a cataract ; and the wretched villagers 
looked on the calm and dazzling surface of snow 
that slept horribly on their hearths and homes be- 
neath. The shouts of the children, the cheerful 
call of the mother, the guardian cry of the village 
dog, were hushed now. They gathered quickly 
rourd, and plied every effort of strength and skill 
to remove the snow. The peasants from the 
nearest hamlets hastened to assist; but the snow 
lay on the roofs to the depth of many hundred 
feet, and for a long time their efforts were in vain ; 
it was a lingering and a miserable work, for no 
one knew the fate of those who. were beneath. 
‘The father knew not if he were childless, or the 
husband if he should find his wife living or slain! 
They called aloud, and shouted during their toil, 
but nothing, save some faint cries or groans, could 
be heard. They were like gamblers, frenzied 


with the hopes and fears of each cast, and bend- 
ing in agony over the yet unclaimed piles of gold. 
Had a great painter been at the foot of the moun- 
tain, he would have loved to trace the scene—the 
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itated groups of peasantry digging into the 
mt of the Tratal hore on and each drawing 
nearer and nearer at every stroke to his own home, 
that he panted yet dreaded to see. 

‘“« And when the canopy of snow was removed— 
and this was the work of some days—it seemed 
that the dead were more happy than the living who 
were found. The latter were miserably maimed 
and crushed, and they had remained long beneath 
the snow without food, or light, or motion; for 
the darkness, they said, was dreadful to bear. 
Numbers lay dead; some in the chambers that 
were shattered above them, and some without 
doors, in their little gardens, or wherever the de- 
struction forced them. They had either lingered 
or died alone, for none in the sudden darkness and 
terror could help the other. Sixty or eighty of 
the wounded were carried to the nearest hospital ; 
and poverty and sorrow came on every family, 
and that greatest curse of the peasant—loneli- 
ness. 
“The roof that was destroyed, and the little 
garden that was laid waste, might be raised again ; 
but who could restore the lost wife and children ? 
Who could bring again the little circle that gath- 
ered round the hearth at morn and eve? ‘ The 
golden bowl’ of the poor Swiss was rudely ‘ brok- 
en in pieces,’ and his heart was almost seared by 
the blow that took all, even all, from him! Yet 
one was ‘ left behind.’ 

“Tt so happened, however, that one was left; a 
little boy five years of age was found alive and 
unharmed, clinging to the neck and os of a 
faithful dog. When the mass of snow fell, and 
his mother and the other children perished, he 
had clasped, in his terror, the large dog who 
chanced to be close to him at the moment. The 
sagacious animal covered him with his body, and 
lay gently down beside him during the long dark- 
ness ; the warmth of his body, as well as his com- 
panionship, cheered the little fellow through the 
trying scene. He gave a simple and touching de- 
tail of his own feelings, and the sounds of an- 

uish and despair that he had heard from hour to 
our.” —Page 30. ’ 


The Royal Mariner. By Charles Doyne 
Sillery, Esq. 

The motto of this right royal poem is 
“Fear God, Honour the King ;” and, in- 
deed, the bravery and enterprise of our 
good monarch, when in former days he 
“braved the battle and the breeze,” merit a 
grateful remembrance. We heartily com- 
mend the sailor who trims his sea plume in 
such honourable service. We agree with 
Mr. Sillery’s opinion, that “the British Na- 
vy, honoured by having one of its members, 
now for the first time, elevated to the throne, 
has always been a noble subject of interest 
and eulogy, and the very name is a mighty 
and inspiring sound, communicating a feel- 
ing of security and superiority throughout 
the whole kingdom.” We love to witness 
the enthusiasm of a young and ardent sea- 
man; it is full of truth; there is nothing 
cold, nothing calculating, nothing selfish, 
about it; it is free and boundless as the 
ocean whereon it journeys; and we never 
met a sailor more devoted to the sea than 
the author of “ The Royal Mariner.” Never- 
theless, it would not be fair to judge of the 
author’s merits by his loyal poem, where his 
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subject, as it proceeded, created a boundary 
which, in our estimation, a free seaman 
could ill brook ; and we particularly recom- 
mend among other of its “ minor ” contents, | 
to our readers, the perusal of the blank | 
verse poem, called “The Burial of the Dead 
at Sea.” 

It contains many powerful, and a still 
greater number of touching, lines. The 
following imaze is striking :— 

“ Now the bell, 

The funeral bell, with slow and solemn tone 

On board the ship was toll’d—peal after peal 

Rung through the element, like blessed souls 

Mourning around the bark.” | 


There are also some light and varied | 


songs that would set well to music. “ Mary | 
to her exiled Lover” is particularly simple | 
and graceful, forming a species of music 
by the play of its own soft words; and there 
are many which deserve the same praise. 
An animated likeness of our good Sailor 
King, and an exceedingly beautiful vignette 
title-page, are the embellishments of the 
volume, which is very properly, and by per- 
mission, dedicated to the Queen. There 
are now-a-days many poetical claimants for 
a word of notice; it is difficult to accord 
even so much to all. But Mr. Sillery is by 
no means a novice in his vocation. He has 
published several works of exceeding merit ; 
and is a poet of no ordinary pretensions, 
who manifests much skill and more feeling 
in the pursuit of the Muse. It is a delight- 
ful, if not a profitable calling ; and we hear- 
tily congratulate the young author on the 
praise which has already stimulated him to 
exertion. He must, however, be assured 
that labour is necessary to finish the work 
which enthusiasm may commence. The 
more severe eye of criticism may detect 
some faults in his poetry, but there is far 
more to commend ;—our greater pleasure is 
to encourage where we find much promise; 
the fruits of a fine and ingenuous mind are 
before us; and if there be a few weeds that 
we would willingly remove from their place, 
there is no doubt that where the ground is 
so capable of cultivation, the time is not 
distant when the young poet will attain that 
distinction in the path he has chosen, for 
which he so ardently pants. 


Olympia Morata ; her Times, Life, and Writ- 
ings. Arranged from Contemporary and oth- 
er Authorities. By the Author of “ Selwyn.” 
“ Mornings with Mamma.” “ Probation.” 
“< Tales of the Moors,”’ §c. 

We cannot better introduce this very de- 
lightful and instructive work to our readers 
than by allowing the fair collector of the 
materials of which it is composed to speak 
for herself. 

Olympia Morata, the beautiful and accomplish- 
ed subject of the following memoir was a young 
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lady of Ferrara, educated as a companion an 
model to the daughters of the princely house of 


Este; and, from her high endowments, natural 
and acquired, the friend and idol of the most 
learned men of her day. Having embraced the 
reformed tenets, then beginning to excite suspi- 
cion in Italy, she narrowly escaped persecution 
in her own country, by marrying, and following 
to his native Germany, an amiable youth of simi- 
lar opinions. It was, however, only to be plung- 
ed, by an untoward fate, in all the horrors and 
vicissitudes of war. Successively the inhabitant 
of various besieged cifies, and hunted from one to 
another by the utmost virulence of bigotry, pesti- 
lence, famine, and peril were her portion during 
the brief remainder of a life, whose termination 
they accelerated at the early age of twenty-nine, 
when she gently expired, lamented by all who 
admired her talents or appreciated her virtues, 
Elegant poems (chiefly on sacred subjects) in 
Greek and Latin, and familiar letters, breathing 
the very soul of unobtrusive piety, established her 
claim to the admiration of posterity and the affec- 
tion of a large circle of sorrowing friends. Her 
death took place at Heidelberg in 1665. 

“Tt is to brief, but beautiful, notices of this 
interesting person, occurring in the admirable 
work of Dr. M‘Crie, on the ‘ Progress and Sup- 
pression of the Reformation in Italy,’ that the 
authoress is indebted for the pleasure derived 
from the compilation of the following pages. 
The motive to which they owed their origin was 
simply the desire of becoming herself better 
acquainted with, and introducing to other unlearn- 
ed readers, the life and writings of a Christian 
heroine, uniting, in so rare and eminent a degree 
as Olympia Morata, the qualities and accomplish- 
ments which engage human esteem with the more 
imperishable treasures of that ‘better part,’ of 
which early death itself cannot deprive her.” 


Although this beautiful narrative is at 
times interrupted by the author’s eminently 
intelligent and affecting observations, yet 
they add to, instead of diminishing from, 
the interest and attraction of the whole—a 
rare instance of such an effect, produced by 
such means. Every reader is not capable 
of reasoning as she reasons ; and the young 
may be taught to do so rightly by attend- 
ing to her judicious remarks. e cannot 
command success; but we can pronounce 
that this volume most truly deserves it. It 
conveys a great deal of information; its 
principles are altogether favourable to the 
true feminine dignity of woman; and by 
those who are anxious to raise the sex to 
their proper elevation in society, it will be 
read with unmingled satisfaction. 


The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany. 
By the Lady Charlotte Bury. 

We have experienced much pleasure in 
the perusal of this classic and elegant vol- 
ume; it recalls old scenes, and renovates 
the remembrance of what we ne’er shall 
look upon again; the name of Lady Char- 
lotte Bury has ever been “like the breath of 
the sweet south,” more because of the vir- 
tues of her exemplary life than by the 
brightness of her exalted rank, though both 
may be truly termed illustrious; and never 
was her pen more amptly employed than in 
the present instance. 

The historical and legendary notices pre- 
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fixed to each poem are replete with intense 
interest ; and the versification is so perfect- 
ly adapted to the subject, so graceful, so 
flowing, so easy, that we are at a loss what 
to admire most, where all,is hallowed by 
that pure religious and moral feeling, that 
has ever been the distinguishing character- 
istic of her Ladyship’s productions. In 
truth, it was a beautiful task for Lady Char- 
lotte Bury and her husband to undertake 
together; his pencil and her pen were well 
calculated to illustrate each other; but 
painful, indeed, is the feeling that fills the 
heart, when we remember that the hand 
which held the pencil is cold and lifeless, 
and that it has been the destiny of the wife 
to send forth the completion of the task 
alone. The engravings are admirable in 
effect, and toned by a feeling which well 
accords with the subject upon which the 
Rev. Edward Bury’s skill in art was exercis- 
ed. We can only add, in conclusion to 
this brief notice, that the work, both in de- 
sign and execution, may safely be termed a 
book of beauty. We recommend all who 
have dreamt of loveliness to look upon the 
— Portrait, and their dream will be re- 
alised. 


Tour of the American Lakes and among the 
Indians of the North-West Territory in 1830. 
Disclosing the Character and Prospects of the 
Indian Race. By C. Colton. 2vols. 


These volumes supply a great deal of 
information, open a wide field for inquiry, 
and, in point of interest, are equal to any of 
the fictions of romance. The maxim of 
Byron—* Truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction,” (as the author pertinently observes,) 
was never more applicable than to the prin- 
cipal subject of these pages. The “ Histo- 
ry of the American Indians” is the romance 
of fact. It needs notasingle dash of the 
pencil,—not a single ingredient of the sen- 
timentality of poetry, to give it life and pow- 
er over the feelings. The naked truth has 
in itmore of poetry, and a more energetic 
challenge on the affections, than any possi- 
ble embellishment or fictitious garniture 
that could be thrown around it; more than 
any creations of fancy with which it could 
be charged show that race as they are and 
have been, and none of human kind can fail 
to be interested in them. This is Mr. 
Colton’s deliberate testimony ina general 
form: of its truth and justice the pages 
before us afford the most ample confirma- 
tion. Perhaps no man is better qualified 
than our author to write on all subjects con- 
nected with America. Its domestic man- 
ners—its civil and social institutions—its 
hew population—its aboriginal inhabitants 
—and the character and prospects of both, 
are more familiar to him than to most others 
who have undertaken to make the world in 
general acquainted with them. Having, in 
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a former volume, vindicated his country 
from the misrepresentations and calumnies 
which had been circulated to its prejudice, 
in the present undertaking he has less deli- 
cacy in exposing the unjust and cruel policy 
which continues slavery in the midst of it, 
and which has diminished to insignificance 
and threatens nearly to exterminate the 
Indian race,—the rightful owners of the 
soil, and once the sole lords of the entire 
continent. While he spares not the Ameri- 
can States, his censures are far from being 
exclusive. He is neither governed by par- 
tiality nor prejudice; and, as it appears to 
us, that both to America and Great Britain 
he has dealt out justice with an even hand, 

We hope the following remarks will not 
be lost upon those for whom they are more 
especially intended; we are sure that the 
work in which they are found, if read by the 
civilized of both hemispheres, will go far to 
decide public opinion on the momentous 
questions which they involve. The fate of 
the American Indians, whether they shall 
exist or be annihilated, has come to a 
crisis :— 

“ Their rights,” Mr. Colton says, “ are properly 
the cause of humanity, and, though well-defined 
in the conscience of the world, are yet undefined 
and unsettled in the fact and operation of their 
social and political relations; and these rights 
can only be fixed by a thorough public discussion 
before the world, which will claim to be arbitrary 
in the case, and which alone, as a community of 
nations, is likely to be a fait court of appeal. 
The question of these rights is so prominent and 
interesting, that the world will sit in jvdgment 
upon it; and the sooner that opinion is formed 
and expressed the better. That judgment can 
hardly be wrong; and it must also be respected 
and influential, if it comes in season ; indeed, the 
very anticipation of it may possibly answer all 
the purposes. 

“The challenge of the attention of the British 
community to this subject is especially proper, 
as they are involved in the same _ responsibil- 
ity with the United States, by having an equal 
number of Indians, more or less, upon their hands 
in their North American colenies, over whom 
their Colonial Governments are compelled to leg- 
islate, and whose existence and future ameliora- 
tion depend upon the treatment they shall receive 
from those authorities. The Indians of the Can- 
adas have no formal guarantee of their distinct 
rights, which they can assert against being re- 
moved at the pleasure of the Colonial Govern- 
ments ; and whenever the white population 
crowds upon them, they are subject to the same 
train of injuries which have been suffered in the 
adjoining states. 

“« The author has endeavoured to show that the 
salvation of the Indians, as a race, depends jointly 
upon Great Britain and the United States; and 
inasmuch as the crisis of their destiny has evi- 
dently arrived, it is deemed proper and obligatory 
that theircase, with the history and nature of 
their wrongs, should be laid, without disguise, be- 
fore the two communities, unless their doom must 
be considered as unavoidably forestalled, and 
themselves abandoned to annihilation.” 

We fear that the decree has gone forth. 
European wants, joined to the selfishness of 
human nature, when excited into baneful 
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activity by the pressure of circumstances, 
will leave nothing for the poor Indian wan- 
derer to hope. He must be a stranger and 
an outcast in his father-land, till the heel of 
oppression shall tread him for ever in the 
dust. 

We would willingly enrich our pages 
with further extracts ; but feeling persuaded 
that the work itself will be widely diffused, 
and that in proportion to its circulation will 
be the impression which it cannot fail to 
make on the public mind, we content our- 
selves with cordially wishing it the success 
it so well deserves. 


Christian Ethics ; or, Moral Philosophy on 
the Principles of Divine Revelation. By 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 

The publication of such a work as the 
present, and under the circumstances in 
which it makes its appearance, is one of 
the signs of the times which it becomes our 
rulers in church and state seriously to mark 
and promptly to improve. The Sicnctone 
have now their professors and chairs of 
philosophy. Science and letters are as 
abundantly cultivated by the despised sec- 
taries as by those who live among cathedral 
stalls and monopolize to themselves the 
seats of learning; and, what is nota little 
remarkable, that labouring as they do under 
the disadvantages of an exclusion from our 
universities, these men, without a church, 
and with a kind of mutilated social exist- 
ence, continue to take their station as high 
in the literature of their country as any of 
its privileged and more favoured sons. 

r. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Christian 
Ethics, delivered at the Congregational Li- 
brary, it is not too much to affirm, are far, 
far more worthy of a Christian divine, and 
far more sound and correct in their philo- 
sophical principles, than the treatises on the 
same subject put forth by Paley and Butler. 

These lectures would furnish an admira- 
ble text-book for all our colleges and uni- 
versities. We were especially struck with 
the lecturer’s modest, yet manly, investiga- 
tion of the moral system of Bishop Butler. 
Great minds, sincerely pursuing the discov- 
ery of truth, however they may differ, must 
always feel a just reverence of each other’s 
Gerth. We hope we shall hear no more of 
a system of ethics founded on the present 
character of human nature, formed without 
consulting revelation, which, in a peculiar 
sense, is the moral work of the Deity, and 
enforced by motives irrespective of, and 
sometimes opposed to, the dictates of a-re- 
ligion which we all acknowledge to be di- 
vine. 

Lays and Legends of various Nations. By 

W.I. Thoms. Part L—Germany. 

The “Lays and Legends of Germany ” 
here given tothe public form a very amusing 
introduction to a series of similar works, in 
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which the legendary lore of all the princi- 
pal nations of the world will be submitted to 
the reading world. There are two classes 
to whom the collection cannot fail of being 
acceptable,—the lovers of the marvellous, 
who will find an ample and novel supply, 
and the inquirers into the history of the hu- 
man mind, through that pleasant medium, 
the history of|fiction, who are presented 
with abundant mdtter for speculation, not 
only in the tales themselves, but in the notes 
with which the editor has illustrated them. 
The “Lays and Legends of Germany ” 
form the first part of what can scarcely fail 
to be a valuable and amusing collection of 
the legends of the “ olden time,” and which, 
we trust, will meet with the encouragement 
it merits. Our limits will not permit of our 
giving aspecimen; but we the less regret 
that fact, inasmuch we believe our readers 
will recompense themselves for the omis- 
sion by securing the work itself. 


Travelling Mems, during a Tour through 
Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and France, in the Summer and Au- 
tum of 1832; including an Excursion up the 
Rhine. By Thomas Dyke, jun. 

Mr. Dyke is a very intelligent and ob- 
serving traveller, endowed with the neces- 
sary qualifications to enable him to forma 
just estimate of whatever came under his 
notice; and the two spare volumes which 
he has quaintly entitled * Travelling Mems,” 
are lively exhibitions, in rather a loose and 
careless style, of every thing that he deem- 
ed interesting. Their principal attraction 
is derived from the new aspect and changed 
circumstances of the different countries he 
visited, at a period so important to Europe 
as the year 1832, and the freshness of the 
events which he describes, not only in the 
memory but in the feelings of the reader. 
The deadliest enmities are often to be found 
between the foes that once were friends— 
Holland and Belgium, to wit. As the trav- 
ellers approached Maestricht they were 
doomed to feel some of the inconveniences 
arising from the hostility of these countries 
to each other—which so recently appeared 
one and undivisible. 

“ A numerous throng of peasantry was waiting 
at the gate to be admitted with their various 
produce for the use of the town and garrison. At 
one o’clock the drawbridge was lowered, when a 
superior officer, accompanied by a small escort of 
aoeey, brought forth a ponderous bunch of keys, 
that must have belonged to Blue Beard, and un- 
locked the gate—admitting the peasantry, but re- 
fusing us. A big-whiskered hero, as tall as a 
tower, and looking as fierce as a Bobadil, came 
forward from the party, whiffing at his long em- 
bossed pipe, and inveloping his mustachios, in vol- 
umes of smoke. Seeing that our nether habili- 
ments were not as capacious and broad-bottomed 
as those of Hollanders, he addressed us in French, 
demanding our business, our route, our country, 
with a dozen more questions jumbled into one, 
which we saoweunt We requesting permissson to 
view the town and its fine cathedral. The fel 
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low returned to his party; a council was held; 
and, finally, a second message was brought to us 
by the same ambassador. He insisted on know- 
ing where we came from; and on our naming 
Belgium, the matter was settled, and we were 
significantly requested to retire by the way we 
came. In vain we represented ourselves as Mes- 
sieurs Anglais, travelling in search of the pictur- 
esque and wonderful, and disclaimed acquaint- 
ance with the enemy; we met with a point 
blank refusal, and the ambassador retired. De- 
termined, however, as we had come so far, to see 
all we could, we jumped upon a mound, and from 
it obtained an excellent view of the various ap- 

ndages to a strong fortress. The moats, draw- 
Co inner gateway, and fortifications lay re- 
vealed to our view: but while indulging in this 
stolen privilege, a peremptory call from the of- 
ficer told us that if we did not sound an instant 
retreat, he would send us a more summary mes- 
senger. This was enough for us; our force was 
unequal to the siege, and we ayes 4 obeyed ; 
not, however, without loitering to catch another 
view of this interesting place.” 

We scarcely need recommend a work 
which, if it convey nothing very profound 
on the pe stirring questions so interest- 
ing at the period to which it refers, will be 
sure to afford a few hours of rational arnuse- 
ment; and will not fail to prove a very use- 
ful companion to those who may meditate a 
similar excursion. 


The Sacred Classics ; a Cabinet Eateary of 
Divinity. Vol. I—A Discourse on the Lib- 
erty of By hesying. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 

ith an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. 

Cattermole, B.D. 

Tf the publishers of the “ Sacred Classics ” 
proceed as they have commenced, we doubt 
not their general acceptance with the pub- 
lic. Two of the most eloquent and noble 
works in our language are, Milton’s “Speech 
for Unlicensed Preaching,” and Taylor’s 
“ Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying.” 
They differ, however, in important particu- 
lars, Milton saw the subject in a clearer 
light than his right-reverend coadjutor in the 
cause of freedom. We recommend Mr. 
Cattermole to read the “ Areopagitica ” with 
attention: it may perhaps convince him 
that the liberty of prophesying admits not 
of limitations or exceptions. It is not as 
sects that men are to be punished or re- 
strained, while they obey the laws ; for their 
fanatical extravagancies, if they do no in- 
jury to the community : they are accounta- 
ble to God alone. Let opinions be free as 
the air, and they will soon become as pure 
and salutary. 


Torrens on Wages and Combination. 


This is one of the clearest, best-written 
books we have ever seen. To hear of any 
work on political economy now-a-days is to 
be frightened: the muddy stream flowing 
from the muddy brains of most of these 
writers would pollute the clearest intellect 
in Christendom, so much is there, in gene- 
ral, of hard-headed nonsense and fine-spun 
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truisms. But this tract, by Colonel Torrens, 
is as lucid as the day, and he that runs may 
read, and he must be a sad fool if he does 
not understand. We regret extremely that 
it is not in our power to give extracts, as we 
would willingly be the means of circulatin 
some of the wholesome truths with sagued 
to wages and combination, The gross im- 
policy of placing any restriction, either on 
labour, or the rate at which labour is paid, 
is shown to demonstration. The chapter on 
Mr. Fielden’s scheme for limiting the hours 
of labour is a complete demolisher. The 
utter impossibility of realizing the benevo- 
lent mono-maniac schemes of Owen and 
others, without positive ruin to the country, 
is shown to an arithmetical certainty. This 
chapter, and the one on a free trade in corn, 
would, if circulated cheaply among the 
lower classes, do more good than all the 
penny trash that ever issued from the press, 
and show the workmen what fearfai enemies 
well-meaning friends may prove. As a 
whole, for style and for matter, it is the best 
book of the class we ever read. 


The Philosophical Rambler ; or, the Obser- 
vations and Adventures of a Pedestrian Tour- 
ist through France and Italy. 

Tours and Travels! Travels and Tours ! 
We are drugged with them almost to nau- 
sea; they form nine-tenths of the publica- 
tions which issue from the press. Can they 
all find readers? No, nor reviewers either, 
unless the “gentle craft” are willing to lose 
both their time and their temper. We con- 
sider ourselves, however, fortunate in the 
works of this description which we have 
this month been called to notice. If not of 
ihe highest order, they deserve the com- 
mendation we have given them; and the 
present is decidedly the best. He that was 
a Solitary Rambler through France and 
Italy, on his return has rendered himself a 
very instructive and delightful companion. 

His account of himself is characteristic 
and amusinz. 

“A ‘Rambler,’ who had already made the 
circuit of the globe in search of knowledge, and 
to gratify his own adventurous curiosity, started 
from England on a pedestrian tour through France 
and Italy ; and fitting himself with a beseemin 
knapsack at Dieppe, proceeded to Paris, an 
thence to the south of France, to view the an- 
cient ruins, and other beautiful objects of art and 
nature which abound in that province and part of 
Languedoc. He thus entered Italy by way of 
Nice, and visited in succession al] the principal 
cities, their palaces, ~— and churches; and, 
although the route a beaten track, yet the 
author has endeavoured to treat it after an un- 
trodden manner. In this tour the reader will 
find, among other things, some interesting de- 
scriptions and histories of the antique remains of 
Italy ; accounts of the topography with regard to 
health, and the volcanic geology of the country 
he passes through ; of pilgrimages to holy shrines ; 
of excursions to view the curious, the beautiful, 
and picturesque; of his adventures on the road, 
and of his reflections and sentiments suggested by 
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the scenes and objects which presented themselves 
as he trudged along his solitary route.” 


The author, we think, has far exceeded 
his professions. The work is sufficiently 
philosophical and scientific to justify the 
first title—and it cannot be taken up for 
mere amusement without being perused to 
the end. The scientific reader will be 
greatly interested by the author’s observa- 
tions on the source of the malaria of Rome; 
on the discovery of an extensive fossil for- 
est; source and cause of the sirocco; and 
various other topics which are not often 
treated in a book of travels. 


Hymns for Children. By Mrs. Hemans. 


A most charming little volume, worthy of 
its gifted author,—worthy in every sense, 
whether as regards the talent evinced, 
or the use to which it is devoted. A series 
of brief but exquisite poems associate the 
idea of religion with the affections, and fill 
the youthful mind with images of power and 
beauty traced to their direct source—the 
goodnes of God. 


“ These are thy works, Almighty Father, these ; 
The rolling year is full of thee.” 


Time may deaden, and the many distrac- 
tions of life weaken, the first impression of 
these pages, but it will never be quite effac- 
ed. In long after years, when the spirit has 
sought but found no resting-place, and the 
worn and heavy heart goes on its way 
mournfully, the remembrance of those early 
hours, 

“ When bent the infant knee, in earnest prayer,” 


will return; memory will have treasured the 
sweet and sacred music, which will awaken 
at a touch.—Mrs. Hemans, we observe, 
promises a similar volume, should this suc- 
ceed. It deserves success of the most ex- 
tended and exalted kind—a success which 
we both wish and prophesy. 


Archbishop Whately on Transportation. 


These remarks on transportation, and on 
a recent defence of the system, are well 
worthy of the enlightened Archbishop of 
Dublin. The inadequacy of the punishment 
of transportation, now so generally adopted, 
either as a means of colonizing or of pre- 
venting crime, is well exposed. The bale- 
ful effects of sending hardened criminals to 
infant settlements is ably insisted upon ; and 
it is clearly shown that, in most cases, trans- 
portation is a wish gratified rather than a 
pain inflicted. His Lordship concludes his 
work by pointing out the advantages, com- 
bating the objections to, and strongly urging 
the necessity of appointing commissioners 
to inquire intu the subject. In the appendix 
to this excellent little volume there are 
some details which most forcibly display 
the vicious effects of the present system. 
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The Autobiography of Grant Thorburn. 

We have nothing to say against America, 
but much in its praise, and Grant’s book de- 
serves to be in the hands of every one who 
meditates a trip to the “ Vew World,” as it 
will still be called, like the ew Forest when 
it is old; the enterprize, the industry, the 
cheerfulness, the exertion of this extraordi- 
dinary little man, is worthy the attention of 
the whole commercial world. Patient in 
adversity, temperate in prosperity, and useful 
in his varied callings, the original “ Laurie 
Todd,” is an excellent and charming person ; 
too fond, to please us, of American politics, 
but yet so truthful and straight-minded in 
al] his ways, that we bid him and his singular 
book, God speed! in all the corners of the 
earth. We wish we had space for a length- 
ened notice—but we must only refer our 
readers to the book itself; they will read, 
and learn, and admire, laugh, and censure, 
praise, and sometimes condemn. Much that 
is contained in its varied pages, the spirit 
and industry of the man they must applaud, 
despite themselves,—for never was there a 
more active or enterprizing settler, ia a 
barren land; the dedication to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, is the most earnest and touch- 
ing thing of the kind we have ever perused. 


Church and State in America. Inscribed to 
the Bishop of London. By C. Colton, A. M. 
It is well for America that she has, resi- 

dent in the metropolis of Great Britain, a 

prompt and able advocate, always on the 

spot and always ready to meet her enemies 
and accusers in the gate. The Lord Bishop 
of London, with other dignitaries, and vari- 
ous reviews and publications on Ecclesiasti- 
cal topics, have, it seems, uttered, written, 
and circulated numerous misrepresentations 
on the subject of the religion of the United 

States,—misrepresentations, in some cases at 

least, proceeding less from malice than ig- 

norance. These Mr. Colton has classified, 
and demolished them, all as they have suc- 
cessively presented themselves before him. 

The pamphlet is, at this moment, especially 

seasonable. If the general subject of na- 

tional establishments, or that of the Church 


4 of England in particular, should, during the 


agitation of the question of Church Reform 
in Parliament, produce the discussion which 
we anticipate, Mr. Colton’s “Church and 
State in America” will furnish all parties 
with certain and sufficient information as to 
the real state of that country on the ques- 
tion at issue inthis. Misrepresentation can- 
not, after the perusal of this masterly per- 
formance, shield itself under the plea of ig- 
norance. 


Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece. 
chiefly Poetical. By Richard Monckton Milnes. 
We cannot compliment Mr. Milnes on his 

poetry, nor on the general literary merits of 
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this melange of narrative, sentimentalism, 
and rhyme; yet there are a few redeeming 
beauties in the verse, and occasionally we 
observe glimpses of talent rising above me- 
diocrity. But not of this character is “the 
Suliot’s answer to an expostulating Frank,” 
where we meet with no better lines than the 
following :— 
“Task you, would nature have planted us there, 
Where earth’s farthest region is bounded by air ; 
Where the great Eagle pauses in wonder to see 
The race he contemns as exalted as He.” 
“Olympus” is in a higher tone, and 
breathes something of the spirit of genuine, 
poetry. The portion, or section, we know 
not what to call it, headed “ Ali Pacha,” dis- 
covers considerable powers of discrimination 
and reflection, and is written with spirit and 
taste. But, as a whole, the volume has little 
in it to excite interest; it is a mere collec- 
tion of fragments, and we are quite of the 
opinion of the author’s friends, to whom the 
manuscript was deferentially referred, that 
“ whatever might be the merits of the con- 
tents, its form, or rather formlessness, is 
quite sufficient to prevent it from winning 
the slightest public attention.” 


Songs and Poems by Charles Mackay. 

The diffidence expressed, in limine, by 
this aspirant, inclined us to a favourable 
rather than a sinister augury respecting his 
efforts; and our examination of them has 
justified our presentiment. We cannot, in- 
deed, ascribe to them any very conspicuous 
share of the electric soul of poetry, or “ divi- 
nus afflatus ;” yet to have some {uv sparks 
of this ethereal flame must afford scope for 
exultation, and to that extent may this writer 
advance his claim. In his list of subjects, 
he has not ventured, in many instances, be- 
yond the old traditional generalities ; yet 
the few excursions he has made out of that 
circle are far from infelicitous. “The Prayer 
of Adam, alone in Paradise,” contains some 
thoughts which must have streamed from 
the fountain of the heart. 


Proposed Abolition of the Local Testamentary 
Courts. By Michael J. Quin. 

The subject of this pamphlet, which has 
already run into a fourth edition, is of great 
importance to all those numerous families of 
moderate property who reside at any dis- 
tance from the metropolis. Almost since 
the establishment of Christianity in this 
country, local tribunals have existed amongst 
us for grant of probates and of letters of ad- 
ministration. The system thus so long es- 
tablished, which has afforded every possible 
facility for the accomplishment of both of 
these objects, certain Commissioners, as well 
as a Committee of the House of Commons, 
have proposed altogether to abolish, with a 
view to substitute for it a single tribunal in 
London, whither all wills shall in future be 
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sent from all parts of the country. The con- 
sequence of this alteration would be, to in- 
crease very considerably the expense of pro- 
bates and letters of administration in the 
first instance, and to render it necessary for 
any person who lives at a distance from 
town, and who would wish to examine an 
original will, either to submit to the expense 
and inconvenience of a journey to London, 
or to pay an agent for the purpose. Now, 
when it is considered that there are about 
nineteen thousand probates and letters of 
administrations taken out in the course of a 
year in the local courts, and that of these 
seven thousand appertain to properties under 
200/., and twelve thousand to probates under 
10001., it is obvious that the expense of the 
new system would fall chiefly on the small 
properties of the kingdom, a most unequivo- 
cal, and therefore a most unjust mode of 
dealing with the difficulties of this question. 
Mr. Quin has shown that the local courts 
might be reduced from 380 to about 40; 
and that by rendering these tribunals in 
every way efficient, advantages might be ob- 
tained for the administration of the testa- 
mentary branches of our law which could 
not be expected from the theoretical projects 
of the Commissioners. 


Letters from a Father to his Son on his enter- 
ing the Army. Dedicated, by permission, to 
Lieut. Gen. Sir H. Taylor, G.B.C. By an 
Old Officer. 

The contents of this admirable little book 
makes us.regret that it is not (to use a book- 
selling phrase) “got up” in better style ; 
had it been printed in small type, and neatly 
bound, so as to form a pocket volume, there 
are but few of our young heroes who would 
not have possessed it. It is, we understand, 
the production of a very meritorious officer, 
who is blessed with half-pay (which a face- 
tious friend of ours calls split pea) and eleven 
children! We mention this to prove his 
fitness for setting forth a soldier’s duty, which 
he has well and ably done. The letters are 
to his own son; there is little doubt of their 
being dictated both by judgment and affec- 
tion. 


Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Ca- 
very and Neilgherry Hills. 

To all who wish to be instructed with re- 
gard to the best partof the climate of In- 
dia this book will be useful; to all who are 
about to visit those regions of the sun it will 
be indispensable. The Neilgherry Hills 
and the Falls of the Cavery appear to be the 
paradise of a sultry land. Itis here that the 
dim and sunken eye of the —— invalid 
first brightens, and his emaciated form and 
shattered nerves are again braced into health 
and elasticity. As a description of an oasis 
in the desert—of a lovely land of promise— 
this book is most pleasing. 
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FINE ARTS. 


BritisH Institution.—The exhibition at the 
British Gallery is at all times one of vast interest. 
The especial object of the Institution is the sale 
of pictures, and it has been ever the great market 
of works of art. If something of variety is thus 
sacrificed by a plan which invites the transmission 
of such productions as have failed to attract pur- 
chasers elsewhere, we are amply compensated by 
the more advantageous positions in which they 
are placed, in rooms well lighted, and not so 
crowded as to distract the eye and the mind of 
the observer. ‘The gallery may, doubtless, be 
improved ; (the south room has been aptly describ- 
ed as “the condemned hole ;’’) but at present it 
is the best constructed in the Metropolis. The 
exhibition of 1834 is on a par with its predeces- 
sors; it, at least, manifests no falling off either in 
talent or industry on the part of British artists. 
With many of the more prominent pictures we 
are already well acquainted; but they are such 
as may again and again claim and receive the at- 
tention of all who love and can appreciate art. 
There are few new contributors, Thon some 
with whom we are familiar appear to have taken 
rapid strides toward pefection during the year 
gone by. Such are Mr. Henry Wyatt and Mr. 

carlet Davies. Mr. Wyatt has two works of 
high merit, “La Reverie” and “Le Chapeau 
Noir ;” the idea of the latter being obviously, but 
not slavishly, taken from the celebrated picture 
of Rubens. Mr. Davies exhibits the interior of 
the Louvre, in which he has happily contrived to 
convey to canvass the peculiar grandeur and beau- 
ty of the magnificent depository of art in France. 
It is a bitter satire on the “ job” we are about to 
perpetrate in England. Among the most exquis- 
ite cabinet pictures it has ever Leen our privilege 
to examine, are those of Mr. Callcott. A “ Dutch 
Ferry,” (No. 3,) is an absolute gem; and a work 
of another class, ‘“‘ Anne Page and Master Slen- 
der,” may be quoted in proof that the admirable 
artist has not confined his talents to landscape— 
the branch of his profession in which he is most 
known to excel. It will not surprise us if, hav- 
ing attained his object—surpassing excellence— 
in the one department, he seek to obtain it in 
another, and devote his pencil] to the transcribing 
beauty in human kind, now that he has had his 
range over the Lower World. There are several 
fine productions of Mr. E. Landseer: two, very 
hs in character, will universally please— 
“A Naughty Child,” a little, sulky, mischief- 
making brat, whose broken slate and torn primer 
tell asad tale; and “‘ Deer and Deer Hounds in 
a Mountain Torrent; both the hunters and the 
hunted are tumbling down a mighty precipice of 
rock and water. We are glad to find that all the 
exhibited works of Mr. Etty are sold. The fact 
is strong against the notion, that paintings of the 
higher class do not find purchasers ; and hereto- 
fore the case of this fine and sterling historical 
painter has been quoted as in point. But it is 
obvious that a true feeling for art is spreading 
rapidly in Great Britain. Its patrons are now no 
longer confined to the high-born and very wealthy; 
they are found among the many, and eapachalig 
among our merchant-princes, who have learnt the 
luxury to be derived from its cultivation, and the 
advantages that may be obtained from its support. 
Mr. Vernon and Mr. Morrison have, we venture 
to assert, done more for its benefit during the few 
past years than half the noblemen in England 
within the same period; it isa noble mode of 
rendering riches useful—making it a blessing in 
a two fold sense : we trust and believe their ex- 
amples will be widely imitated. Collins’s deli- 
cious work, “ Returning from the Haunts of the 
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Sea Fowl,” is here exhibited. We have seen and 
admired it before} but it will amply repay those 
by whom it is again examined : like all the produc- 
tions of this artist, it is full of nature and truth. 
Mr. D. Koberts exhibits a large and magnificent 
work, one of the fruits of his recent visit to Spain; 
it is the Cathedral of Seville, as decorated for the 
festival of the Corpus Christi. There are some 
admirable paintings of animals by Mr. Ward, R. 
A., who, we understand, has returned to the prac- 
tice of his profession after a sojourn of some length 
away from “ the endfess pile of brick,’”’ and among 
green fields, where the originals of his studies are 
to be found. Mr. Uwins has three pictures, one 
of them being his splendid work, “ Taking the 
Veil.” This is the first opportunity we have had 
of congratulating both the artist and the Royal 
Academy on his recent election to their body. A 
more unexceptionable choice, or one more satis- 
factory to the public, could not have been made. 
Mr. M’Clise, whose extraordinary work of “ Ze- 
lica,” in the exhibition of last year, produced a 
sensation of no common kind, exhibits three paint- 
ings. ‘“ All Hallow Eve” was one of the attrac- 
tions at Somerset-house, but it will be again seen 
to be again admired, at least by all to whom Irish 
character is in any degree familiar. We doubt, 
however, if it is generally understood. Wilkie 
succeeded in his scenes of Scottish humour ; but 
his subjects were more general. His “ Blind 
Man’s Buf,” his “ Penny Wedding,” his “ Village 
Fair,’”’ and so forth, cannot be described as pecu- 
liar to the land in which they were painted. The 
sports on the eve of All Hallow—the lead. 
melting, the snap-apple, the nut-burning, and the 
tub-diving—will scarcely strike at once the eye 
of an English observer. The genius of Mr. 
M’Clise is of the highest order; he is on the road 
to fame, and we trust he will not linger on his 
way to follow his own humour rather than pursue 
the noble object he is certain to attain—if he so 
will it. Another picture, and in another style, is 
“‘ Francis the First,” paying his devoirs to a “ fair 
captive.” It is an excellent work, the design ad- 
mirable, but hardly of sufficient warmth in the 
colouriug. It injures and is injured by a picture 
which hangs, injudiciously, beside it. ‘“ The 
Mourners by the Rivers of Babylon,” by Joseph 
West—“ By the rivers of Babylon we sate down 
and wept.” It is a fine production of art, and 
ought to have been placed, as well as that b 
M’Clise, ina situation more correspondent wit 
its merits, the more especially as it is of a class 
as yet not sufficiently appreciated by the majori- 
ty of the Gallery visiters. The grouping is excel- 
lent, and the drawing not less so; but there is a 
dull and lead-like character in the colouring that 
prevents it from being at cence attractive: it is 
only by being somewhat scrutinized that its value 
will be appreciated; by this test, however, it 
may be tried, and this is saying very much for it. 
Some of the rural scenes of Clater (spelt Clay- 
ter in the catalogue) display a fine feeling for art, 
the birth of a genuine love of Nature. There is 
no mistaking this; the fact is told by a hundred 
little points, each of which the artist must have 
noted well and studied much. ‘ The Unexpect- 
ed Return,” by A. Farrier, describes a girl’s 
school,—the governness just entering her door 
“unexpected,” at the moment when the little 
romps are in the very height of unrestrained fun. 
It is a capital picture. r. T. Von Holst has two 
works, but neither of them in that style which 
has heretofore excited our admiration: they are 
more quiet and sober. He has not taken his ac- 
customed flight into the spirit-land of his ancest- 
ors. He isan artist of rare powers; and will, ere 
long, become as much the fashion as was Fuseli 
in his day. 
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Among the landscapes we have to notice those 
of Mr. Stark, whose publication, “‘ The Rivers 
of Norfolk,”’ we have elsewhere reviewed. They 
are fine examples of a style essentially English— 
pure and graceful, and yet bold andmanly. Some 
admirable works by Mr. Webster claim and de- 
serve attention. ‘Two very sweet pictures—a 
village-girl and a boy angling—by Inskipp, are 
among the best of this accomplished artist, but 
are not of sufficient magnitude to add to his high 
reputation. ‘There is a noble picture of “ A Peas- 
ant’s Home,” by J.P. Knight. Mr. Patten ex- 
hibits a splendid painting of “A Bacchante.” It 
is with exceeding pleasure we observe this artist 
pursuing the course towards success which we 
some years ago anticipated forhim. ‘ A Study,” 
by Mr. John Hayter, is a very excellent work. 
e have recently seen some of his portraits, that 
lead us to expect he will, ere long, hold a ver 
high station in this department of art, to whic 
he seems disposed to devote the energies of his 
fine mind. Our limits do not permit us to pro- 
ceed farther with the list. We trust that public 
patronage will continue to advance, as it has lon 
done, ‘ The Institution for the Exhibition an 
Sale of the Works of British Artists, and for pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom.” 





The late Mr. Bonnington’s pictures are at pres- 
ent exhibited in Regent-street. The collection 
consists of paintings, drawings, and sketches, con- 
taining examples of his various styles of painting 
architectural and marine views, landscapes, and 
sketches of manners and costumes. As a study 
to young artists, we are presented with some of 
Bonnington’s earliest drawings, showing how the 
young idea advances from its first faint dawnings 
to the full maturity of honour and success. Be- 
sides these, the exhibition contains some truly 
characteristic sketches and studies from the living 
model, in the execution of which simplicity is hap- 
pily blended with freedom. These last will afford 
the professor, as well as the amateur, ample field 
for study and enjoyment. They again remind us of 
the loss this country sustained when, in the prime 
of life and in the vigour of intellect, the artist was 
removed from among us. He had arrived at ex- 
ceeding excellence before knowledge had been 
matured by years—an age, indeed, when more or- 
dinary men are but phn sb in that art in which 
even genius rarely excels until after a long period 
of continued labour. The works of Bonnington 
are now universally appreciated, and bear enor- 
mous prices, the connvisseurs having discovered 
that, in 1834, a painting is worth 3001., which, in 
1828, would have been gladly given for 30l.; so 
much for posthumous fame and profit. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 
—This isa noble undertaking, and one that is 
certain of success. The first number is now be- 
fore us. It contains four prints, engraved in the 
most finished style of which the art is capable, 
from drawings by Turner, Callcott, and Stanfield ; 
and ublished, with letter-press accompaniments, 
for the sum of half-a-crown. Even in these days 
of cheapness the fact is startling. It is only by 
a most extensive sale that the proprietors can be 
recompensed. We have some experience in such 
matters, and can form atolerably accurate idea 
of the expense. Yet we venture to assert that 
the sale will be such as to render the speculation 
largely profitable. We have the guarantee of 
Messrs. Finden that the work will in no way de- 
teriorate as it proceeds ; and that succeeding parts 
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will be at all events equal to that which is sub- 
mitted to us as a specimen. The landscape illus- 
trations to Lord Byron—produced by the same 
eminent engravers—are now brought to a conclu- 
sion, and we may refer to the series as one of 
rare excellence, which not only sustained the 
promise put forth at the outset, but which became 
of considerably eg value as its popularity in- 
creased. The plates we are now noticing are 
larger in size—more expensive in every way—yet 
are issued at the same price. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to find success stimulating to exertion. 
Messrs. Finden will find that public patronage 
keeps pace with their efforts. ‘The Bible Illus- 
trations, independently of their merit as works of 
art—and as such alone they would be widely pop- 
ular—are calculated to meet the wishes, and sat- 
isfy the wants of a large class of persons. The 
Bible is still the household guest of all in Eng- 
land; the scenes of sacred history are familiar 
themes $ and we have long desired to obtain some 
mode by which our fancy might be aided in trac- 
ing its marvellous and deeply-interesting events. 
One of the main attractions of this work is its 
accuracy ; pictorial effect has been given to the 
actual sketches of travellers taken upon the sever- 
al spots delineated; and while we have a collec- 
tion of beautiful embellishments, we may rest 
satisfied of their truth. 

We shall have other opportunities of noticing 
the publication ; but may now feel justified in re- 
commending it in the strongest manner. It is 
one of those extraordinory productions to which 
the invention of engraving on steel has given birth 
—rendering the most perfect works of art of eas 
access to persons of limited means, and thus cul- 
tivating a taste for that which is among the most 
exquisite of all the enjoyments that result from 
civilization, 

The first number contains views of Mount Ara- 
rat, by Callcott—the sketch by the author of Hajii 
Baba—Valley of the Brook Kedron—Sidon— 
(these two by Turner)—and Tadmor in the De- 
sert, from the pencil of Stanfield. They are glo- 
rious and exciting scenes to look upon and ponder 
over, 


Scenery on the Rivers < Norfolk. By James 
St 


ark, 

We noticed the early numbers of this exceed- 
ingly interesting and beautifully embellished work. 
It is now completed, and forms a delightful vol- 
ume for all who love nature and admire art. Mr, 
Stark is among the most eminent of our English 
landscape painters. We have elsewhere spoken 
of his productions. We may here note that they 
are well calculated for engraving, and that it 
would be difficult to find an artist Better fitted to 
illustrate a work in which accuracy and truth in 
copying natural scenery were desired to be blend- 
ed with refinement in taste and striking character 
in effect. His style is not too ambitious; he has 
evidently learnt it in the fields, beside the woods 
and along the streams and rivers of his native 
country. It is not travel-soiled. He may have 
been abroad, for aught we know, but he has bor- 
rowed no trick nor frippery from our continental 
neighbours. It is absolutely delicious to find a 
ure British painter now-a-days—such as Mr. 
tark. It would be wise if some who are pursu- 
ing art, either as a pleasure or a profession, would 
study pnder him. We can scarcely imagine a 
better master for those who seek to carry good 
theory into able practice. We should add that 
his volume—which we cordially recommend—has 
had the advantage of being aided by the most effi- 
cient engravers ;—-among them is Mr. George 
Cooke, whose works are models of excellence. 
His publication of ‘ Views on the Thames” is, 
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perhaps, taken altogether, one of the most perfect 
of the English school. It has given rise to a host 
of paltry imitators—not cheap, although of mar- 
vellously low Oona it continues high in pub- 
lic favour, and well deserves it. 





€ a 
THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The Minister and the Mercer, 
translated by Mr. Bunn from the French of M. 
Scribe, has been produced with very considerable 
success, The story on which the plot is founded 
is tolerably well known. The scene is laid in 
the capital of Denmark. The reigning monarch, 
confined in his palace, and in a helpless state of 
fatuity, is ruled entirely by his wife, and she in 
turn by the minister Struenzee. To overturn 
the power of this minister is the wish of the 
Queen Dowager, and also of Bertrand. The 
Queen accordingly intrigues and plots for the 

urpose, and, when her plans are ripe, invites 

ertrand to join her. Her surprise and dismay 
are unbounded when, after hearing all her machi- 
nations, he declines. Thus it is, however, that 
he treats both noble and simple, and obtains pos- 
session of all their secrets by allowing them to 
suppose that he is at heart their friend. But he 
is the head, and they are the body. Nothing is 
done but he knows of it; no apparent reverse 
happens to himself or his friends, but eventually 
the turn given to it, by his consummate wisdom, 
proves it good fortune in disguise. Success at- 
tends upon all his efforts, for he adopts the very 
method that must be successful ;—the agents of 
his enemies are unconscious tools in his hands, and 
his friends are building up his power when they 
only consider themselves promoting their own 
aggrandizement. Blundering or well-laid schemes 
to effect his overthrow are alike powerless ; and 
when his resignation is least expected, nay, most 
dreaded, he retires from office. A few hours, and 
he is restored to favour,—not merely as a minis- 
ter, but as the first minister ; a post which, from 
the t, his ies have been blind- 
ly plotting for him to obtain. Even the tumults 
of the popular insurrection subside into peace, or 
burst out again with fury, at the very time that 
his power is to be strengthened, or, to serve ulti- 
mate on ogo weakened. In bringing about 
these results, Bertrand never appears to intrigue, 
but when all the materials for combustion are 
gathered together, he applies the spark, or with- 
holds it, as best suits his purpose. The wily Tal- 
lyrand is said to be the prototype of Bertrand, 
and the hoary diplomatist who wittily said, when 
some one called Marmont a traitor, that “his 
watch only went a little faster than the others,” 
is well represented by Farren. 

Throughout the piece, pithy bits of wisdom, 
each fit for a statesman’s axiom, flash out witha 
smartness that is quite refreshing. The curious, 
but too true view of human motives, taken by 
this Nestor in politics, is avowedly a sly sarcasm, 
and a composed sense of mental superiority that 
begets respect while it affords pleasure. In the 
performance Farren falls short of the almost ideal 
excellence with which many would invest the 
character. The wit, the sentiments, and the 
sneers, are all the result, in Bertrand, of an ex- 
perience unexampled, accompanied with strans- 
cendent abilities : hence his humour ought never 
to be represented with the slightest approach to 
vulgarity or excess of gesture, nor should his 
wariness bear the appearance of cunning. Wis- 
dom, worldly wisdom it is true, but of a high in- 
tellectual standard, is the prominent characteris- 
tic of the man, and it should never be degraded 
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by the offensive leer of the hypocrite. Farren’s 
rformance, however, is a superb effort; and if 
it does not equal our probably fanciful expecta- 
tions, it cettainly exceeds anything else the stage 
now can boast of. The part of Raton, the rich 
mercer, and the leader of the popular party, and 
who, like a citizen orem spends 20,000 florins 
during the time of the tumult, is entrusted to Mr, 
Dowton; his performance is good, though we 
have seen him to greater advantage. The servant 
of Raton (Mr. Webster) was a judicious piece of 
acting. Mr. Brindle,as Baron Gochler, the fop 
minister, the premier of an hour and a half, over- 
did his part : so consummate an ass is not in ex- 
istence as the one represented by Mr. Brindal, 
Mrs. Sloman, as the Queen Dowager, acted in 
her usual sombre, awful style. Miss E. T'ree, as 
Christine (we hailed her return with pleasure), 
who is a sort of beautiful atlaché to the comedy, 
made the most that could be made of a character 
comparatively insignificant. Mrs. Glover, as the 
wife of the mercer, was, as she always is, excel- 
lent. Cooper, as the son of the mercer, made love 
to Christine, in his best style. The scenery and 
decorations are of a very superior order. 





Covent-GarpDEN.—Gustavus ITI. has retained 
its popularity unimpaired since our last notice, 
and its nightly polation has been interrupted 
only by the production of a piece uniting whatever 
was attractive in the gorgeous splendour of the 
opera to a novelty and magnificence peculiar to 
itself,—we mean the Revolt of the Harem. Its 
production was heralded by a thousaud rumours 
of its indelicacy and improper tendency, and va- 
rious were the surmises hazarded as to its being 
immediately suppressed. Nothing could be more 
unfounded than the apprehensions of the fastidi- 
ous ; and its frequent repetition has amply belied 
the predictions of the prudish. Its name is signi- 
ficant of its purport, and is founded upon the tra- 
ditionary resistance of the fair inmates of the 
Seraglio of Mahomet, King of Granada, to the 
wishes of that potentate. Ismael, the Command- 
er-in-Chief (Monsieur Silvain) of Mahomet’s ar- 
mies, returning triumphant from a campaign 
against the enemies of the Prophet, is offered, in 
the profuseness of his monarch’s gratitude, any 
boon in the power of the sovereign to confer. 
Previous to Ismael’s expedition, he had been be- 
trothed te Zulma, (Mademoiselle Pauline Leroux,) 
who, in his absence, had been made a resident 
in the harem, and was destined for the pleasures 
of royalty ; but the maiden remaining true to her 
soldier-lover, Ismael demands her hand as the 
recompense of the toils of warfare. Mahomet’s 
refusal, and her devotion to Ismael, turn the heart 
of Zulma from its wonted meekness, and she and 
her companions resolve to effect their liberty by 
force of arms. Their schemes for their delivery 
are for some time rendered abortive, owing to the 
vigilance of the chief of the Eunuchs ; but by the 
friendly interferenee of the Genius of the Harem, 
(who, disguised as a slave, had once been pro- 
tected by Zulma from the brutality of a ruffianl 
attendant,) the fair insurgents are furnished wit 
javelins adapted to such puissant hands. The 
magic weapons, which sprung from the sterile 
boards of the harem, are indued with the power 
of changing, at the will of their owners, from in- 
struments of warfare to sweet-toned lyres ; so 
that when their inspector-general finds them at 
the unfeminine exercise of the spear practice, 
and calls the household troops to suppress the mu- 
tiny, he discovers, on his return, that they had 
other harmony than the “ music of the spears.” 
Their plans being at Jength matured, the fair 
rebels quit the palace of the despot, bivouac in 4 
secure pass of the Alpuxarras Mountains, and bid 
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successful defiance to the might of their late sov- 
ereign. As the sex of Achilles was betrayed to 
Ulysses when the wily chieftain tempted the war- 
rior with battle-axes and sword-blades, so the _po- 
tency of fine shawls and brilliant kerchiefs achieves 
the subjugation of the valorous maidens, who 
were invincible against the legions of an empire. 
The consequence of their vanity is, however, ob- 
viated by the interposition of the good Genius, 
who causes the affair to terminate, as all such 
affairs usually do, in the marriage of the lovers 
and the total discomfitare of the enemies to their 
union. Such are the materials from which a 
three-act ballet, entitled the Revolt of the Harem 
is formed. In every respect, the production is 
the most unique, correctly sustained, and elegant- 
ly simple thing of the kind we ever witnessed. 
Au the available talent of England and the Conti- 
nent, essential ta its success, has been procured ; 
and whether we regard the dancing, scenery, 
grouping, or other features of the ballet, we must 
concede it our entire approbation. The scene is 
laid in Granada, at the time of the Caliph’s occu- 

tion of that fairest of Spain’s fair provinces. 
All the romance, and heroism, and chivalry insep- 
arably associated with the era and the place, are 
summoned to enlist the mind of the spectator in 
favour of that which produces emotions of times 
long passed, when he doomed the earth an Elysi- 
um, and its inhabitants demigods, and Spain, 
above all lands, stood first in his estimation. 
The Alhambra, with its thousand indefinable as- 
sociations, its oriental magnificence, its chaste 
blending of Saracenic pomp and simplicity, its 
magnanimous monarch, and their noble-souled 
gallant cavaliers, and its Moorish mysteries, is 

resented in all its quondam splendour. The 
Pourt of Lions, with their ceaseless cascades of 
fragrant waters, and the glories of the Crescent, 
are again restored to their pristine grandeur ; and 
one is half persuaded that bao sage ae Irving is 
any thing but hyperbolical in his £ owing eulogy 
of this region of enchantment and magnificence. 
The performers, too, are just such personages as 
fancy would people such a scene with,—all aérial, 
joyous beings, light and lovely as their own sunn 
skies, and bounding as the waters of their silvery 
Xenil. The Crescent would have never waned 
had the Vicegerents of the Prophet in Granada 
such defenders of its honour as the insurgents of 
the Harem appear in the ballet. Impotent would 
have been the prowess of the Cid and his chival- 
rous battalians against the fair Paynims, and the 
hearts of the Christians would have been about 
as impalpable to the eyes of the ungodly houris as 
a square yard of London fog in a tropical sunbeam. 
Nothing could be finer than the arrangement of 
the whole production ;—all its parts bespeak per- 
fection. ‘The dancing, bathing of the nymphs, 
and military evolutions of the Amazonian warriors 
have carned the praise and admiration of all who 
have seen them. 


Vicror1a.—A_ three-act comedy, called the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, trom the pen 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, has been produced at 
this theatre, and received with every mark of ad- 
miration. It is founded on the well-known ballad 
of the “‘ Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green,” as 
it appears in the “ Percy Reliques.” The partic- 
ulars of the plot it would be uninteresting minute- 
ly to detail, as in most points the play assimilates 
with the ballad. The wooing of “ Prettye Bessce” 
by suitors of rank and peasants of low degree is the 

ivot on which all the incidents are made to turn. 
The fina] recognition of her noble origin, and the 
reward to the young gallant who courted her 
when humble and unknown,—himself not Jess un- 
known,—by receiving the hand of a baron’s daugh- 
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ter, in the while being discovered to be a baron’s 
son, forms the romantic wind-up to this eventful 
history. With these rather slender materials Mr. 
Knowles has made excellent use. As a dramatic 
production his play is worthy his former well- 
earned fame. It contains many bursts of true 
poetry, anda strain of thought pervades the whole 
that genius alone can infuse. High moral senti- 
ment, devoid of all clap-trap absurdities ; appeals 
to better feelings than the mere floating and evan- 
escent sentiments of the day, distinguish this 
beautiful production. In «ddition to the interest 
attached to the ange development of the for- 
tunes of ‘‘ Prettye Bessee,” a sort of underplot 
has been introduced, which is throughout of the 
humorous cast. One young Small, with “a 
soul above buttons,” anxious to see the world, 
and escape the thraldom of trade and the pollu- 
tion of the city, prevails upon Old Small, his 
father, to allow him to seek his fortune. To this 
the old man -consents ; and the farewell (Mr. 
Williams is the father) and the parting benedic- 
tion are both, for the acting and the sentiments 
conveyed by the actor, truly worthy of being pro- 
nounced as “ beautiful exceedingly.” The young 
adventurer half repents him, but that “ too flatter- 
ing mirror,” that 





* known disease 
That beauty hath, to bear too deep a sense 
Of her own self-conceived excellence,” 


is too much for the vanity of poor young Small ; 
and, under the impression that such a face, and 
such a figure, must win the heart of some high- 
born dame, he sallies forth in quest of fortune. 
This is altogether a well-conceived character. 
Not less so is that of the servant to the young 
city fopling. The instructions given by master 
to man, as to how the servant of 2 gentleman of 
condition should bear himself, is in a style equal 
to anything in the old dramatists. Mr. Abbott, 
with a mixture of silly simplicity and egregious 
self-love, has hit off the apparent original concep- 
tion of the author most excellently ; nor is the 
performance of the servant Peter, by Mr. Latham, 
pa gy = any comment but that of unmixed 
inally, young Small is married to a cob- 
ler’s daughter, who, like himself, has entertained 
most dainty notions of marrying to high degree. 
They are mutually deceived into the belief of the 
other being a person of high rank,—of the lady 
believing the gentleman to be a “ real gentleman,” 
and the gentleman believing the lady to be a “ reul 
lady,” until they are deluded into matrimony ; 
they then discover their error, and repent their 
doings. The scene where Ralph (Mr. Forrester) 
first instigates the courtship is admirable. The 
awkward, funny, rustic, fine lady-airs of Miss I. 
Horton, as Kate, the cobbler’s daughter, drew 
down roars of laughter ; nor did the lackadaisical 
shyness of Abbott, nor the easy dexterity of For- 
rester, pass unnoticed by the audience. Mrs. 
Egerton looked and spoke Queen Elizabeth to the 
life. The Lord Wilford of Mr. Knowles was dis- 
tinguished by intense feeling. The entrance of 
the Queen wound up the plot, and after the same 
style as has been done by the ballad-monger, only 
he has told us more than the dramatist— 
* A bridegroome most happy then was the young knighte, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 
All with his faire ladye the prettye Bessee.”’ 


At the conclusion Mr. Knowles was loudly 
called for, and, on announcing the piece for repe- 
tition, he retired amidst the loudest cheers. 

Frank Fox Phipps, a very laughable farce, has 
been another very attractive novelty of the last 
month. 

Lurline is still played to crowded houses at the 
Adelphi ; and Yates enlivens the gloom of Lent 
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by a merry Monologue, assisted by Mrs. Yates 
and the modern Momus, Mr. John Reeve. 

The Olympic still fills; for Vestris has lost 
none of the charms of her bewitching manner, nor 
has Liston adopted a mask. 


Proceedings 


== 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat GrocraPnicaL Socrety.—Accounts 
have been recently communicated to this Society 
of the expeditions of Captain Back and Mr. 
Lander, with a brief sketch of the plans of two 

rojected expeditions,—one into the interior of 
South Africa from Delagoa Bay, the other behind 
British Guiana; towards the organization of which 
the Council had agreed to subscribe from the 
funds of the Society. 

The letters from Captain Back were dated 
Norway House, 27th June last, and intimated his 
having completed his preparations, and being 
about to set out for Cumberland House ; whence, 
after seeing his heavy boats off, under the care of | 
his assistant, Dr. King, he meant to proceed him- 
self in advance, in a light canoe, to ascertain the 
truth of a report that an easier route to the Thlew- 
ee-cho would be found from Athabasca than from 
the Great Slave Lake. This information was ac- 
companied by a letter from Dr. Richardson, re- 
garding this practicable deviation from the original 
plan; in which he argued that it was impossible 
that any route from Athabasca could be easier 
than from the Great Slave Lake. The thanks of 
the Society were voted to him for his communica- 
tion ; at the same time a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed that Captain Back would not in any case 
allow his heavy boats to be led astray, it being 
obvious from his letters that he meant to precede 
them for this very purpose. 

The intelligence regarding Mr. Lander’s expe- 
dition was dacined toon t. MacGregor Laird, 
who had accompanied him, and recently returned. 
It was communicated vivd voce to the Society by 





the Secretary. It appeared from it that the ex- 
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Cattle are small, and not numerous; sheep and 
goats abundant, and of middle size; poultry very 
small, but sweet and good. Fish are plentiful in 
all the rivers and creeks ; and the catching them 
constitutes a specific employment, or perhaps oc- 
cupies almost a separate caste, or tribe, among 
the natives. 

The arts of weaving and dyeing blue with indigo 
are well known ; also tanning and working leather; 
and of brewing, but not or omomg Butter was 
found among the supper tribes. Riding is also 
much practised by them; the saddle and bit be- 
ing both Moorish, and the horses small, but active 
and vigorous. In Funda common blacksmith’s 
work is well executed ; and they make copper into 
ornaments, and bowls for their pipes. ‘The walls of 
this city are eight miles in circuit, twenty feet high, 
and eight wide at the top, with a ditch thirty feet 
across. The material is mud; but it is well pre- 
pared and put together. 

Mr. Laird left Mr. Lander in August last, at 
which time he was about to proceed further up the 
river, with the view, if possible, of reaching or 
even passing Boussa. He had previously been to 
Fernando Po, and procured reinforcements both 
of men and supplies ; so that the iron steam-boat, 
which alone he retained, was equally effective as 
ever. Not the least apprehension was entertain- 
ed of violence from the natives. 








Roya Astatic Socitxry.—A paper by Mr. 
J. A. R. Stevenson has been read, containing an 
account of the Phansigars and Shoodgarshids. 
The en are people who form themselves 
into gangs for the Epo pen of murdering and rob- 
bing travellers; and so systematic are their plans, 
and so faithful have the individual members of 
these gangs proved to each other, that it has been 
found extremely difficult to bring them within the 
reach of judicial power. The examination of part 
of a large gang inhabiting a village near Bijapur, 
furnished Mr. Stevenson, with the particulars, 
were detailed in this paper. This gang was under 
the command of two naigs or chiefs, and also paid 
tribute to the potell, or head of the village, asa 


pedition had failed as a mercantile speculation, | consideration for his silence. Most of them were 
and suffered great loss of life from sickness; but | Mahommedans, but there were Rajputs and other 
had otherwise proved the easy accessibility of the | castes among them; the males were about sixty 
interior of Africa in this direction, and the pro-|in number. They are sworn to a fair division of 
bability that other expeditions, fitted out at less| the spoil, to secrecy, and mutual fidelity ; they 
expense, and embracing a greater number of ob-| never rob without first murdering their victim, 
jects, would be more successful. The natives | which is done by strangulation ; and they never 
were, in the main, willing to trade, and their | leave . traces of their deeds. Mr. Stevenson 
country was so exuberantly fertile that they could | details the plan pursued by these miscreants to 
not long want the means of doing so to great ad- | effect their object, and states that they have been, 
vantage, if only the slave-trade were effectually | for the most part, removed from the British ter- 
abolished 3 but, at present, they scarcely thought | ritories. In the 13th volume of the “ Asiatic Re- 
of other exportable produce than their fellow- | searches” a very ample account of these gangs will 
men ; and sold them, both up the river to the Fel-| be found, as communicated by Dr. Sherwood. 
latahs, and down the river to the Ebo, Bonny,|'The Shoodgarshid (which is a Canarese term, 
Benin, and Calabar tribes, for further transfer to | compounded of shoodgar, a burning or burial- 
European slavers. | ground, and shid, proficient or ready, from their 
Mr. Laird also describes the population on the | being supposed to lurk about such places with a 
river as dense, and some of the towns as large; | view to collect certain human bones to work 
Ebo having 6000, Atta 15,000, and Funda, even, | charms, &c.,) is a fraternity of jugglers and for- 
70,000 inhabitants. There is no union, however, | tune-tellers, who profess to live by begging ; but 
among them, each attacking and plundering the | they are known to kidnap children, an a on 
other as opportunity or provocation instigate ;| an abominable traffic in the sinews extracted from 
and even their language is not uniform, different | the breasts, wrists, and ancles of females who heve 
dialects being spoken in different parts of the | been recently delivered ; which last is an essen- 
river. Mohammedanism ison the increase among | tial particular as regards their efficacy. As a 
them ; but there is little bigotry, and much super- | proof of the existence of this custom, Mr. Steven- 
stition. In form they are stout and well-built, | son relates an instance which occurred at Shola- 
but under-sized. The average height is scarcely | pore a few years ago. 
above five feet six inches ; and Mr. Laird does not 
think that he anywhere saw a man more than five 
feet ten. The females are plump and good-looking 
when young 5 but being married at about twelve, 
they are old a 





At a recent meeting a communication from 
Lieut. Burnes was read, giving an account of the 
existing state of Sattan Somnatly, the site of the 
t twenty, as among the coast tribes. ' celebrated temple destroyed by Sultan Mahmud 
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Varieties. 


of Ghizni, A. p. 1024. The town is in the prov- 
ince of Guzerat, and on the coast, about forty 
miles above the Portuguese settlement of Diu. 
The Mahommedan invader is said to have dashed 
the idol to pieces with his mace; nor is this de- 
nied by the pious Hindoo; but he consoles him- 
self with the reflection, that his Gud retired into 
the sea on the approach of the conqueror, and 
has ever since remained there. The great tem- 
le is placed to the north-west of the town ; and 
ing on a rising ground, is visible at twenty-five 
miles’ distance. ‘There is a remarkable feature 
in its architecture, viz., its having three domes. 
The arches were originally formed in the style of 
most other Hindoo buildings, by projecting 
courses of stone gradually approaching each other 
until they met; but the Mahommedans have 
transformed these into more perfect figures. The 
town itself is of unquestionable antiquity, and the 
traditions of its inhabitants accord in a remarka- 
ble manner with the records of history. Thanks 
were returned to Lieut. Burnes for his interesting 
paper; which was followed by the reading of 
some remarks on the Hindoo system of education 
practised in Southern India, by Captain Harkness, 
who observes, in commencing, that the southern 
peninsula having been less exposed than other 
parts to changes from foreign interference, on ac- 
count of the ry there adopted, may be consid- 
ered to afford a sufficiently faithful picture of 
what Hindoo institutions really are. The position 
and emoluments of the schoolmaster are first de- 
scribed, to which succeeds a detail of the course 
of instruction, with illustrations; the nature and 
amount of the schoolmaster’s remuneration are 
next stated; and the paper concludes with a brief 
exposé of the principles and effects of the system 
itself, and an indication of some of its more strik- 
ing defects. The natives, it is stated, would 
slaldy accept an improved system of educati@n 
or their children, if held out to them, with the 
sanction and authority of Government. — 


i teomnenal 
=—=__—_ 


VARIETIES. 


Population.—According to an analysis of the 
occupation of the — of Great Britain, 
taken from Marshall’s Statistics of the British 
Empire, there are~ 


Agricultural occupiers 1,500,000 
eg labourers 4,800,000 

ining labourers 600,000 
Manufacturers 2,400,000 
Proprietors and annuitants 1,116,398 
Seamen and soldiers 831.000 
Shopkeepers 2,100,000 


All other classes 3,190,000 
Total 16,537,398 

It appears, from this statement, that the agri- 
cultural population, compared with that employ- 
ed in manufactures and mines, is as two to one; 
it sooms to follow, that the number of shopkeep- 
ers, and of tradesmen and artificers,—that is, of 
shoemakers, tailors, butchers, carpenters, é&c.,— 
included in the last line of figures, who are de- 
pendent upon the agricultural interest, must be to 
those aeons upon the manufacturing interest, 
in something like the same proportion, It is not, 
therefore, too much to say, that there are ten 
millions of persons in Great Britain interested in 
the prosperity of agriculture, 


British Shipping.—-Of the ships on Lioyd’s 
hooks, about one-third are in the first class, It 
has beon calculated that, in twonty-two yeats, the 
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lost or broken up. That calculation is thus made, 
taking all the ships that have been built during 
that period in England, and it appears we have 
about 240,000 or 250,000 less tonnage than we 
had twenty-one years ago ; so that in twenty-two 
years it requires a number of ships to be built 
equal to the existing tonnage to keep it up. The 
annual per centage of loss of tonnage in the 
whole shipping of the country varies very much ; 
the Newcastle Insurance Association costs, one 
year with another, about nine per cent., but that 
includes the averages, which amount to nearly 
half the sum. It has been calculated from 
Lloyd’s books that there is a ship and a half lost 
t day throughout the year, but this calculation 
includes foreigners. 


Steam and Machinery.—The estimated number 
of looms propelled by water and steam power in 
the United Kingdom, onagragy | those in prepara- 
tion for working previous to the stagnation, and 
as near as any calculation can be made, is 58,000. 
The average produce, taking it at 32 square yards 
on makes 1,254,000, or 1,741 yards a minute; 
weekly, 7,524,000; monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 
376,200,300. Allowing to each person six $,. 8 
for yearly consumption, wiil supply 62,700,000, 
and will cover 62,700 acres of ground, and in 
length would extend 213,750 miles, and reach 
across the Atlantic Ocean 71 times. 





Newspapers going by Post.—His Grace the 
Postmaster-General has determined on abolishing 
the whole of the privileges enjoyed by the clerks 
of the Post-office, as regards the transmission of, 
or dealing in, newspapers, whether English or 
foreign. No other class of persons will be allow- 
ed any exclusive privilege with regard to such 
trade, which will become entirely open and free 
in every respect. These privileges will cease, so 
far as English newspapers, and the circulation of 
them within the United Kingdom, are concerned, 
on the 5th of April next, which will allow ample 
time for such arrangements as the public con- 
venience will demand, connected with a change 
of this nature. The transmission and supply of 
the English newspapers abroad, as well as the 
supply of foreign newspapers from all parts of the 
| will cease to be included in the Post-office 
privileges, at periods varying according to the 
distance from which such papers are to be obtain- 
ed, or to which they are required to be sent; 
which periods are not yet, we believe, definitively 
settled. A compensation is proposed to be made 
to the clerks of the Post-office only in those cases 
wherein their privileges, as in the instance of 
foreign newspapers, are established by an Act of 
Parliament. ereafter any Post-office clerk 
dealing in newspapers will be dismissed.— Times. 





Bank of England.—An account of the liabili- 
tics and assets of the Bank of England, on the 
average of the three months ending the 4th of 
February : 


Liabilities. 
Circulation £18,377,000 
Deposits 14,086,000 
£32,463,000 
Assets. 

Securitios £24,762,000 

Bullion 9,954, 
£34,716,000 
Population, 4&¢.—There has been delivered to 


the Members of the house of Commons an ab- 
stract of the population returns for Ireland in 





whole amount of tonnage qt England is elthor 


1833, ‘The following are the results :~—English 
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statute acres 17,183,763, houses inhabited 1,249,- 
816, building 15,308, uninhabited 40,654, total 
families 1,385,066, familiés chiefly employed in 
agriculture 884,339, chiefly employed in trade, 
manufactures, and handicrat 249,352, families not 
comprised in these two classes 251,368, males 
3,794,880, females 3,972,521, total number of per- 
sons 7,767,401. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


In all France, during the year 1831, only twen- 
ine persons were executed, of whom twenty- 
three had been convicted of murder. The same 
year, in England alone, the number executed was 
fifty-two, of whom twelve had been convicted of 
murder. Hence in France, only two, but in Eng- 
land—with a vastly smaller population—no few- 
er than forty, exclusive of murderers, died by the 
hand of the executioner. 


The obelisk erected at Munich, in honour of 
the Bavarians who fell in the Russian campaign, 
is now completed, The four sides of the socle 
bear the following inscriptions :—Ist. To the 
30,000 Bavarians killed in the Russian campaign ; 
2d. Erected by Ludwig I., King of Bavaria; 3d. 
Finished on the 18th of October, 1833; 4th. 
They goo for the deliverance of their coun- 
try. This monument is 100 Bavarian feet in 
height, and the expense of its erection is estimat- 
ed at 50,000 florins. It is made from the cannon 
captured by the Bavarian regiments when they 
served under the French eagles. 


Aérolites.—Accounts from Kandahor, in India, 
state that a whole shower of aerolites had fallen 
there, so heavily as to break in and perforate the 
roofs of the houses; and a child is mentioned as 
having been killed by the storm. The stones 
were round and smooth, and their fall accompa- 
nied by lightning and meteors. The atmosphere 
appears to have been surcharged with electricity : 
a dense fog ensued, and lasted for three days. 


Various attempts have been made by scientific 
men, in France, to render sea-water drinkable, 
and to make it applicable to domestic purposes. 
This desirable object, it seems, is about to be ac- 
complished. M. Sochet, a naval engineer, has 
submitted his experiments for this purpose to the 
French Minister of Marine, who is stated to be so 
satisfied of their success, that he has given orders 
for a public trial of the discovéry, which is likely 
to produce very important results. M. Sochet 
has already introduced several beneficial improve- 
ments in nautical science.—Athaneum. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE agricultural business of the past month is 
perhaps the least important of the year, for it 
consists merely in turning over, manuring, carting 
mould, protecting the remains of the turnip crop, 
scaling in the lands, on which this necessary feed 
has been grown, preparatory to barley sowing; 
fencing, and ditching. The weather has been 
favourable in the highest degree. In the various 
indications of spring, this season is full three 
weeks before all others within the memory of 
man, and the drier days, of late, have been im- 
mensely beneficial to the next great operation of 
the year—putting in the cropsof spring corn. If 
the same appearances hold to the end of the 
month, there can be no fear of “the peck of 
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March dust that is worth a king’s ransom.” The 
effect of the west wind, about the 19th, in evap- 
orating the moisture from the surface of the soil, 
was, during even 24 hours, perfectly surprising. 
The only apprehension is that the wheats should 
get too forward and rank. In the meantime the 
market prices of grain, of nearly all denomina- 
tions, are still depressed ; and, there can be no 
question, much below a compensating rate. 

Under this sad and ominous appearance of 
things,—(writes an intelligent correspondent, in 
whose views, though generally correct, we do not 
altogether coincide,)—it will not seem wonderful 
that the landed interest should look with deep 
attention to Ministers and to Parliament. Gov- 
ernment has, it is true, decidedly put down all 
hopes of any alteration in the corn-laws emanat- 
ing from them. But it is quite clear that the 

uestion must be met, and not less so that agita- 
tion, an expedient now universally adopted, will 
be actively employed on both sides ; it is so already, 
for meetings against the corn-laws are holding in 
the great towns, and against the malt-tax through- 
out the country. Agricultural associations are 
also forming. Thus the disposition to effect gen- 
eral purposes by the combination of masses, is in 
full and mutually-excited exercise. In truth, 
there is but too much reason to perceive that a 
fierce and unyielding opponency is rising upon the 
point between manufacture and agriculture ; nor 
can anything short of the most complete investi- 

ation, and the most equitable arrangements, si- 
ence the increasing and acrimonious hostility. 
The compromise proposed by Lord Althorp—to 
give up the house-tax on the one side, and to com- 
mute tithes, and amend the poor-laws on the other 
—wil! be regarded with a feeling scarcely above 
contempt by both, and perhaps justly; for it is 
admitted to be nothing more than a mere compro- 
wise, perfectly unworthy an enlightened Govern- 
ment to trucle under, and no less inadequate to 
the object. We may, perhaps, be permitted briefly 
to discuss this matter, since the press has been of 
late, and will continue to be engaged in such rep- 
resentations. 

We are convinced, perfectly convinced, that 
nothing short of a luminous and comprehensive 
series of measures, embracing all the interests of 
all the parties, will be deemed adequate by the na- 
tion, ard we are not less satisfied that such a se- 
ries must come, and shortly too. It behoves the 
Administration then to brace themselves to the 
task ; and neither to blink nor to postpone a deci- 
sive course, now indispensable, not to national 
Paes alone, but to national safety. | 

The first step towards making the subject thor- 
oughly intelligible, and to dissipate all delusion, 
is to set the designs and desires of each separate 
party in theirtrue light. ‘The object of the man- 
ufacturer (as well as of the community at large) 
is to obtain a rate of subsistence as cheap as his 
competitors abroad. The object of the landlord 
js to maintain his rent ; of the farmer, to get a fair 
price for his, commodity ; of the labourer, to ob- 
tain such wages as will afford him a due share of 
the necessaries and comforts of his station. The 
object of the first is clearly to reduce the price of 
corn; the real interest of the others may, how- 
ever paradoxical it seems, be found to lie in the 
same purpose. 

Landlords have been unsparingly abused fors 
desire to maintain high rents—a single fact will 
show how unjustly ; for what interest does capi- 
tal engaged in the purchase of land now bring ? 
certainly not more than 3 per cent., perhaps less, 
and this without reference to the absolute loss of 
from 40 to 50 per cent., which has already been 
suffered upon purchases made during the high 





times. To reduce rents to any considerable ex- 





























tent is, therefore, with any view to common fair- 
ness, as impossible as unjust. But still such is 
the state of public opinion, the price of corn 
must be reduced. How is this dilemma to be met ? 
Let us see. 

The truth is, the protecting laws, as they are 
called, have afforded no protection adequate to 
the promise held out, for agriculture is in a worse 
state than ever ; and it is proved also by the ne- 
cessity of altering the fixed for a graduated scale 
of duty, after many years of trial, that the former 
expedient failed ; and how stands it with the lat- 
ter? Why, the whole protection, since 1828, has 
not risen to more than five shillings per quarter— 
no protection at all. And since it is proved, by 
accurate accounts, that for forty years England 
has imported large:y, and with an increasing pop- 
ulation must continue to import, it should seem 
to be established that nothing is left to meet the 
reason of the case, and the objections of the peo- 
ple, but an open trade ; for look, we repeat, to 
the effects of nominal protection upon agricul- 
ture! The farmer has suffered his capital to 
slide away from him, under a belief of enjoying a 
benefit which has never existed. Inthe end the 
evil has reached the landlords and the church, as 
is perceptible in the continual returns of portions 
of reut and tithes at the successive audits. The 
question then resolves itself purely into one of 
equivalent compensations. 

We have not space to enter into the process of 
a detailed computation, but the reader will give 
us credit for the assertion, that corn must be ex- 
pected to fall considerably in the event of a free 
trade ; if not, there is nothing to be apprehended 
from a free trade : first, {from the averages of the 

ast ten years, for which, we say, the real owner’s 
srice of foreign wheat cannot taken at more 
shan 26 shillings and a fraction in the great mart 
* Dantzic. Neither is it ey to estimate, 
with any approach to truth, the final consequences 
of the stimulus of continually open ports upon 
Joreign agriculture, or the results of mercantile 
calculations and profits upon tte demand for ex- 
ported manufactures and freights. We therefore 
state broadly and at once, in spite of Mr. M’Cul- 
loch’s article in the last “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and Mr. Jacobs’s “‘ Reports,” that price must fall, 
and greatly. Now then for compensation. Rent 
constitutes about one-fifth of a farmer’s outlay, 
and cannot be reduced to any extent, for capital 
would cease to be invested so unprofitably.— 
“ But,” says Lord Althorp, “‘ the landlord will be 
advantaged bya commutation of tithes (though 
but little, unless it were proposed to reduce the 
ecclesiastical revenues) and by amendments in 
the Poor Laws.” But even this bonus d d 
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is established that the community at large would 


be benefited by a low price of subsistence ; for 
the financial accounts of the last year show that, 
as trade expands, revenue increases ; and there 
can be no question that a free trade in corn would 
vastly increase our export of goods; and if em- 
ployment were given to, and reciprocated by, the 
agricultural pauper population—if both these and 
the manufacturing idlers were raised into produc- 
ers of their own consumption, (they would pro- 
duce much more,) there can be little doubt of 
the increase of revenue. This is the legitimaté 
as well as the surest and best mode of augment- 
ing the resources of a country. The production 
of the revenue ought to be the result as well as the 
measure of the national industry. 

But were this not the case, the question returns 
—Ought the community to be deprived of these 
great advantages, and the attendant promise of 
regenerated prosperty, by a mere fiscal difficulty ? 
Ought not some substitute to be found? There 
can be no hesitation as to the answer. Such 
appears to our mindsthe impartial and unpre- 
judiced judgment of the case; and to this so- 
—- time, we fee) perfectly assured, will bring 
it.—B. 


The wheat trade has been dull during the 
month, owing to the millers not liking the moist 
condition of the general samples, and — 
back. Prices have ranged, including Irish an 
Scotch, the best and the worst, from 42s. to 58s. ; 
barley from 23s. to 36s. (cheyallier for seed ;) 
oats, 17s. to 22s. Flour is declining; and ship 
marks have been sold as low as 36s. per sack; Lon- 
don-made from 45s. to 47s., though nominally 50s. 
The prices abroad vary of course. In France 
trade is dull. In America flour is lowered about 
1s. to 1s. 6d. per barrel. In the ports of the Bal- 
tic wheat is up a little. 
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Ornamental Forest Trees.—The Poplar.— 
Few trees ate better known than the poplar, and 
few have their varieties more strongly marked. 
The peculiarly conic form of the Lombardy por- 
lar (Populus dilata) not only distinguishes it from 
all the other poplars, but has a most striking ef- 
fect in landscape scenery, particularly when in- 
termixed with round-topped or spreading trees. 
In an early volume of the “ Gardener’s Maga- 
zine,” published in 1826, are a number of sketches, 
showing the good effect of the Lombardy poplar 
in la 





upon the contingency whether these be coupled 
with adequate provisions to extend the field of ag- 
ricultural employment ; if not, they will amount 
to no more than a different arrangement—relief 
there will be none. But both landlord and tenant 
will find compensation in the fall of the general 
price of commodities; for all the nine great divis- 
ions of the outgoings of a farm—rent, tithes, poor- 
rates, taxes, labour, horse-provender, seed, trades- 
men’s bills, and subsistence, (together. with the 
fact of less capital being required) will fall with 
general price, particularly the last five; thus they 
will be advantaged by the measure itself.. But 
the same rule of « equal justice demands that all re- 
strictions being removed on the one side, they 
should be struck ruff on the other. Local rates 
should be as much as possible distributed ; the 


malt-tax, and whatever restrictions press upon ag- 
riculture, must be abrogated, It is in this stage 
that the state becomes a party to the transaction ; 
, can Government spare the 
It 


and, it will be asked 
revenue? We think it may be shown it can. 


pe scenery, and many other examples 
might be adduced from paintings. The Lom- 
bardy poplar is of little value as a timber tree; 
as, though it grows to a considerable height, its 
trunk never attains muchthickness. Some of the 
largest Lombardy poplars in England are at Blen- 
heim, in the Duke of Marlborough’s private gar- 
den. The abele or white poplar (Populus alba) 
is a very handsome tree, and the under sides of 
the leaves being covered with thick white down, 
a beautiful effect is produced when the leaves 
are agitated with the wind. A striking difference 
between this tree and the Lombardy poplar is 
that the wind generally acts only on the leaves 
and small branches of the abele, while the Lom- 
bardy poplar bends before the breeze, waving its 
compact form to and fro with a most graceful 
sweep. The Dutch considered a plantation of 
abeles an ample provision for a daughter: the 
tree seems to have been brought to England from 
Holland, since a writer, speaking of it in 1659, 
calls it the Dutch beech. Evelyn tells us that, 








‘“‘in the sword and buckler days, shields were 
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made of the wood of this tree.” 'The bark is good 
for fevers. The tree grows rapidly, and may be 
Proprgated by cuttings. 
he aspen (Populus tremula) has had the trem- 

ulous motion of its leaves celebrated by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott :— 

*¢ And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made.”’ 

It grows rapidly, and its roots spread so fast 
as to be injurious to other plants growing near it. 
The bark is a favourite food of beavers. Lin- 
neus says that the perpetual trembling of the 
leaves arises from the footstalks being flattened 
at one end; but others suppose it to arise from 
the plane of the ante leaf-stalks being at right 
angles to that of the leaves, which allows them 
a much freer motion than they could have had if 
their planes had been parallel. A strange super- 
stition exists in some countries that our Saviour’s 
Cross was made of the wood of this tree, and for 
that reason the leaves can never rest. Populus 
balsamifera, or the balsam poplar, is a native of 
Siberia and also of North America. It is covered 
in winter with abundance of glutinous yellow 
balsam, which is used in medicine. This tree 
is also called Tacamabaca. 

The Carolina poplar ouyaies angulata) has 
the catkins a bright scarlet, and when the tree 
is in flower they have a very showy appearance. 
There are some fine specimens of this tree in 
Kensington Gardens. The tree flowers in 
March. The black poplar — nigra) is of 
such rapid growth, that a truncheon stuck in the 
ground becomes in a few years a handsome tree. 


In Kamschatka the people use the inner bark for 


bread. The leaves, notwithstanding its name, are 
of a light green. The wood is very smooth and 
white, and it is said to be so slow in taking fire, 
that the flames in a building are said to have 
— where this timber has been used. It 
smokes a long time before it bursts into flame, 
and, of course, is a bad wood for fuel. A red 
substance, like cherries, often appears on the 
leaf-stalks, and is occasioned by the Aphis bursa- 
ria. Some derive the name of Populus from the 
Latin word for people, as the public walks of an- 
cient Rome, appropriated to the people, were 
4 with poplars; others derive it from 

- to shake, from the facility with which 
poplars wave in the wind. 

Ash.—There are above forty varieties of ash 
known in the British nurseries. The osh is a 
most useful tree, and is celebrated for the tough- 
ness of its wood, which, in ancient times, was so 

nerally used for making handles for warlike 
instruments, that its English name is said to be de- 
rived from the Celtic word sc,a pike. The com- 
mon ash (Fraxinus excelsior) is a native of Britain, 
and the ernamental ash trees usually grown in 
British shrubberies are varieties of this species. 
Of these Fraxinus excelsior pendula, or the weep- 
ing ash, is well know. It was first discovered in 
a field in Cambridgeshire. Many very beautiful 
specimens of this tree are to be found in different 

tsofthe country. Fraxinus excelsior jaspidea, 
or yellow-barked ash, has a very striking effect in 
winter in a shrubbery, particularly, if surrounded 
by evergreens. The green curled-leaved ash is 
another variety of the same species. ‘hese are 
the — trees found in our shrubberies; as 
the North American species, which are ver 
numerous, are as yet but little known in England, 
It grows slowly, and generally comes into leaf 
very late. 


Maple.—The sugar maple of America (Acer sac- 


charinum) is a most magnificent as well_ns useful 
tree. The trees are topped carly in spring, and the 
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incision is made with an axe. Warm days and 
frosty nights are reckoned the best for this opera- 
tion. The processes of boiling and clarifying the 
juice are nearly the same as those used for the juice 
of the sugar cane. A good sized maple will yield 
about five or six pounds of refined sugar in a season, 
Acer oampestu, or the common maple, seldom at- 
tains a large size; perhaps some of the finest in 
England are in Caversham Park. Berkshire. Acer 
rubrum is remarkble for its beautiful scarlet flowers, 
which come out before the leaves. Acer striatum, 
the striped, or snake-barked maple, has a smooth 
bark, beautifully striped with green and white ; the 
smaller twigs assuming a red tinge in winter. This 
tree is seldom attacked by insects, and is very orna- 
mental in a plantation. Acer opalus and Acer 
ey aac are the largest trees of this genus, 

he former is a very handsome tree, with branch- 
ing head and thick foliage, and the latter will 
bear the sea-breeze without injury, a most desira- 
ble quality in a forest-tree. The leaves of this 
tree assume a fine gold colour when dying. 


— 
USEFUL ARTS. 


Improved Azle and Box for Carriages.—A 
very important and ingenious improvement over 
the ordinary axle, the invention of Mr. Birch, is 
contained in the Museum of National Manufac- 
tures. Its superiority may be understood from 
the following description :-The arm of the axle- 
tree is a perfect cylinder; the back part of the 
nut which meets the box is convex; and the end 
of the box which receives it is concave. The 
end of the cylinder is screwed, to receive tho 
nut 3 and holes are cut through for the linch-pins, 
so as to allow free end play. T'wo barrels, half 
the length of the arm, are fitted to the same, per- 
forated with holes, so as to allow the oil to flow 
to all parts, and to receive any grit that may get 
upon the surface. A wrought or cast iron box 
has a chamber in the rear to receive oil; and the 
linch end is screwed, to receive the cap or reser- 
voir, its interior being accurately fitted to receive 
the outer surface of the barrels. By this arrange- 
ment, the amouut of friction on the barrels is 
greatly lessened; the necessity which has hitherto 
existed for taking off the wheels from week to 
week, for the purpose of filling the boxes with 
oil, is superseded altogether ; the absorption of 
the oil is guarded against; and, until the wheel 
itself shall be worn out, it need never be taken 
off. Whilst the extent of end play on the axle 
can be adjusted at discretion, the oil is certain of 
reaching the whole of the rubbing parts; and, by 
securing the absence of friction, a greater degreo 
of velocity to the carriage is secured. In a gig 
which swas fitted up with one of these axles, one 
of the wheels was oiled, and never again distubed, 
until it was worn out; the other had the cap taken 
from it, and ran six hundred miles, until the oil 
became a paste, from the wet and dust having had 
access to it. This was afterwards well cleansed, 
and polished dry, and put together without any 
oil; and in that state ran sixty miles without stick- 
ing fast, although, by the friction, it had become 
so hot, as to require two pails of water to cool it. 
A gentleman had one of these axles put to his 
cabriolet, and commenced running on the 9th of 
October, 1831. One month afterwards, the axle 
and box was examined and refitted, and was not 
again disturbed until May 24, 1833; and, when 
then examined, appeared quite full of the oil. It 
was then refitted with the same, and has been in 
uso ever since. These advantages cannot fail to 
ensure its general introduction to all modes of 
popular conveyance in which volocity is an object. 
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CALENDAR OF THE LONDON SEASONS. 


Janvary.—Philosophers are moral, and 
poets are picturesque about the country. 
Sheridan Knowles, as the climax to the 
merits of his charming Julia, makes her de- 
clare to her lover, “ Who weds with me must 
lead a country life.” From the first shop in 
Piccadilly to the last on Ludgate-hill, “ the 
farther-looking hope ” that hovers over the 
counter is a dream of some rural retirement. 
I never heard a naval or military man 
speak of the future but as to be passed in 
some dwelling which held out the delights of 
growing their own vegetables and killing 
their own mutton. It has never been my 
fortune to meet with any individual who de- 
liberately planned an existence to be passed 
actually in London. “The vision and the 
faculty divine ” of imagining how your for- 
tune is to be spent when acquired, always 
goes off the stones. It is an unpleasant 
thing to differ in opinion with the rest of 
one’s species—it is making a sort of North 
Pole of one’s own, and then setting out in 
search of it. Still I own that I indulge not 
in these rural anticipations; I look upon 
London as the very type of injured inno- 
cence and unappreciated excellence. I 
never wish to go farther than a hackney- 
coach can take me; I desire nothing better 
than pavement beneath my feet. WhenI 
wish 
“ Oh that some home like this forme would smile !”” 
I am looking at a good house with a street 
before and a street behind, and these streets 
very decidedly in London. Iam a cockney, 
heart and soul, in every thing but “ that bit- 
ter boon my birth.” I trust, however, in 
this enlightened age, I shall not be reproach- 
ed for the fault of my parents; at jeast I 
can say to our Metropolis, 
“With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
Every thought of my reason was thine.”’ 

I only know one gentleman with whom 
town is as it is with myself—at once a prin- 
ciple and a passion; but, alas! there ‘is lit- 
tle integrity in this world; he not only 
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avowed a predilection for Paris, but once 
said something about liking a villa at Har- 
row. I felt at once he was not capable of 
my intense, unalterable, and undivided at- 
tachment. I never in my life looked over 
with any interest any map but the map of 
London. It has always been 


“The only place I coveted 
In all the world so wide.” 


At the same time I beg leave to state that I 
have a taste for the poetical, and an eye for 
the picturesque ; but I contend that both 
are to be found in their perfection in London. 
Indeed, I hold that people in town alone ap- 
preciate the country; or rather, that Lon- 
don is the only place where the beauties of 
the country are really enjoyed. 

A calendar of the London months com- 
prises every variety of human pleasure—if 
we can but get at them. I forewarn my 
readers, however, that mine is a moderate 
scale. I shall not venture from the com- 
monplace of the possible into the cloudland 
of the desirable. Wordsworth says, 


“Pleasures newly found are sweet, 
When they lie about our feet.” 


The moral of which J deduce to be, the 
charm of easy attainment. I shall only take 
a little from each season. I ownthe month, 
at the beginning, has as little, or rather less, 
to be said in its favour than any of the 
twelve. I like to be candid in my admis- 
sions—it isso very disarming ; you forestall 
the objection which you admit-—at least your 
adversary has scarcely the heart to push to 
its utmost the advantage which you so meek- 
ly confess. Still January has its good points. 
The weather is cold, I allow, but it is cold 
everywhere; and have we not a comforta- 
ble thick fog to keep us warm? Sancho 
said, “ Blessed be the man who invented 
sleep ; it covers all over as with a mantle.” 
May not the same encomiumbe passed on 
fog? First, among the pleasures to which 
it is my agreeable task to draw attention, is 
that of not getting up in the morning. In 
the country, early rising is a duty; in town, 
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it is a fault. Ah! I appeal to all who have 
any sensibility—for themselves—how de- 
lightful it is to be called in the morning, yet 
not to obey that call. It combines two ot 
the greatest enjoyments of which our na- 
ture is susceptible—obstinacy and indo- 
lence. “ Your early risers know not what 
they lose.” A London day requires to be 
well aired before it is ventured into. If an 
east wind and a frost, I recommend the fire- 
side ; you can stir it by way of exercise. I 
hate one of those clear bright mornings, 
when the sun looks out coldly and mocking- 
ly, like wit sharpening at your expense; 
when you feel your very heart shrivelled 
within you, and think with respect of your 
ancestors, who Yrode and walked in black 
velvet masks. Then your feelings are so 
often hurt. Some friend, with a constitution 
like that of China, which has lasted from the 
time of Confucius to the present dynasty, 
catches you just as you are hastily turning 
some exposed corner, and stops you with the 
wind in your face to remark, “ What beau- 
tiful weather for the time of year!” This 
is, as the author of Crotchet Castle remarks 
of giving you sandwiches when you expect 
supper, adding insult to injury. No,—on 
such a day stay at home, and you cannot do 
better than read the just mentioned little 


volume, whose wit is as cutting as the east 


wind which you will escape, and a great deal 
more agreeable. But there are some “ Eol- 
jan influences” even on this month—soft, 
mild mornings, with just damp enough to 
release the hair from its first stiff curl into a 
glossy drooping, infinitely more becoming. 
Talk of flower-gardens, views from the tops 
of hills—which, remember, you have first to 
walk up—just look at the shops now, like 
the clan of Lochiel, 


“ All plaided and plumed in their winter array !” 


What taste in the arrangement of the float- 
ing gauzes and the draperied silks! What 
an eye to colour! A painter might envy 
the bold and rich contrast between that 
scarlet cashmere and that emerald-green 
velvet. But it isin the pastry-cook’s that 
we must look just now for the triumph of art. 
There the twelfth-cakes extend “their white 
expanse of mimic snow,” fit trophies for 
winter. I admire the national feeling that 
inspired their decorations; a little crowd 
are growing patriotic about yonder window. 
In the centre is a huge cake iced couleur de 
rose; all the devices are nautical, and it is 
surrounded with a border of shells which 
might puzzle a conchologist, but serve to 
show what a prodigality of invention there 
is in the most ordinary productions. In the 
centre is acannon, and against it there is 
leaning a youth in a blue jacket and black 
handkerchief—the beau ideale of our nation’s 
beau ideale—“ a true British sailor.” A lit- 
tle beyond is a fruiterer’s shop. I prefer a 
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fruiterer’s in winter to any other time; it 
most excites my imagination. There are 
the oranges and the Lisbon grapes, associ- 
ate with “summer soft skies.” Spanish 
chestnuts, which bring to mind the Stately 
trees where they grew, and all the wild 
tales of muleteers, guitars, and moonlight, 
which last seems made on purpose for Spain; 
but, of all,commend me to those Eastern 
treasures—dates. [I never see one of those 
slender straw baskets filled with “the desert 
fruit ” without losing myself in a delicious 
remembrance of those “ Arabian Nights” 
which made so many a former day too short. 
I am no great believer in the superior hap- 
piness of childhood—it has its troubles, I 
remember a little Indian girl of some three 
years old, who was already forced to look 
back with 
“ That regret which haunts our riper years,” 


on some occasion of juvenile delinquency, 
when she was condemned to the ordinary 
punishment of “being put in the corner,” 
“Ah!” exclaimed the poor little thing, her 
large black eyes-—larger even than usual with 
the big tears swelling in them, there only 
being a little pride to be gulped down before 
they fell—*Ah! there were no corners in 
Calcutta.” If, even at three years old, we 
turn to the pleasures of memory, the less 
that is asserted about the felicity of child- 
hood, the less there will be to dispute. Still 
itis the period when the Arabian Nights 
were first read, and that is enough to make 
up for a horde of catechisms of history, my- 
thology, botany, &c., almost for the multi- 
plication-table itself. Another attraction— 
one, too, whose 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
in the shape of large black and red letters, 
gigantic in themselves, and gigantic in their 
promises—I mean play-bills. I am passion- 
ately fond of the theatre ; and in spite of the 
present adoption of “Jeremiah’s lamenta- 
tions ” on the “ decline of the drama,” there 
are a great multitude, to use an established 
phrase, “who will enter into my feelings.” 
I am afraid that this said drama, like every 
thing else in the present time, must lay aside 
something of its former kingly pomp. The 
crown and sceptre in real life are consigned 
to the Tower, and I fear in the theatre they 
must be consigned to the treasury, kept by 
the sword with which Kean acted Richard 
III., “ glorious memorials of the royal past.” 
No more will 
“ Gorgeous tragedy, in sceptered pall, come 
sweeping by.” 

But I believe that the sphere of action will 
be made more intense by its wider range ; 
there will always be passion, crime, and sor- 
row enough in the human heart for tragic 
materials. But I was going to speak of the 
pantomimes—those visions of fairy-land— 
those legacies left us by the genii of old. 
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Talk of travelling, who needs to travel while 
Stanfield and Grieve are greater than Ma- 
homet, for they bring the mountain to us. 
I have seen the Falls of Niagara—I have 
looked on the Pyramids of Egypt—I am ac- 
quainted with old London Bridge. Take 
your children to the play by all means; 
they will go through a whole course of geo- 
graphy, and useful knowledge is the mania 
of to-day. “What a delicious life,” I heard 
the greatest author that we have remark, 
“is the existence of Harlequin and Colum- 
bine; it is the ideal of youth, liberty and 
love—dancing over the earth with those 
buoyant spirits only known to the young— 
their gaiety breaking out in a thousand fan- 
tastic pranks—-perpetually changing the 
scene—beautiful and beloved— 

‘Fate could not weave more silken web,’ ” 
He spoke only in badinage; they are far 
too well off to be comfortable. It is an old 
belief of mine, and one which all my expe- 
rience confirms, that we enjoy no pleasure 
so much as we do tormenting ourselves. I 
believe this to be the secret of half the mo- 
nastic penances. 

AsI sat out with being candid, I must 
now confess to the only want at the close of 
the London winter; snow-drops cannot be 
enjoyed in their full perfection. That we 
dwellers in town have the most beautiful as 
well as the greatest delight in flowers, J in- 
tend proving during the next season. But 
snow-drops I must give up; they are the 
only flowers that will not bear being gather- 
ed, and as to those in pots, I have a bad 
opinion of any one’s principles who could 
consign them to those “earthy dungeons.” 
No, there is but one place in the world for 
snow-drops—an old avenue—whose leaf- 
less boughs show the nests of the rooks 
above, and above them again the grey sky. 
Let the ground below be covered with those 
white and fragile heads, which droop so fair 
and so cold. Holier steps than yours have, 
ages ago, pressed down those delicate 
stalks ; for it is well known that snow-drops 
were planted in profusion in the gardens of 
the old monasteries—Les extrémes touchent ; 
and from 

“ The vestal flower which grew 

Beneath the vestal’s eye.” 
I must go on to “annals writ upon the crim- 
son rose;” and here is debateable ground. 
Does St. Valentine belong to this season or 
the next? Poetry connects the “ gentle 
saint” with spring. The Almanack decides 
that his anniversary belongs to winter. I, 
out of compliment to Shakspeare, who 
avers, that “all is well that ends well,” shall 
close my winter manifesto with St. Valen- 
tine. I fear, however, little remains of his 
ancient honours, save a laugh. Heavens! 
the huge hearts, stuck through with arrows, 
spitted ready for roasting; the red and round 
cupids, the over-fed doves, with which the 





windows now abound; and then the verses, 
dieu merci!—fires are not yet left off, so 
they can be burnt with all possible dispatch. 
Is there anything in Bath paper adverse to 
the expression of the tender passion ?>— 
Every now and then the newspapers give us 
specimens of love-letters, almost too good 
to be true; and yet they are equally genu- 
ine and general. Every one has some pet 
project—mine is to publish “A Complete 
Love-letter Writer,” suited to ninety-nine 
occasions—the hundredth people may man- 
age for themselves. In the meantime, I 
beg to submit a specimen. I have taken up 
the French writer’s assertion, that love is an 
“ égoisme en deux personnes.” Pattern love- 
letter—*‘* I[—I—I—you—you—you ; you— 
you—you—J—I —I—,” garnished with loves 
and doves ad libitum. 

Sprinc—* When conscious beauty puts 
on all her charms.” I really do not under- 
stand what people can want who do not 
find all they wish in London just now. Do 
you like music ?—the prima donna of all 
Europe is engaged after Easter. I always 
consider it an event in my life having seen 
Pasta, with her inspired eyes and classic 
brow ; she gives the idea of a Grecian statue, 
stepped from its pedestal and animated with 
the fire of genius. A clever writer in a 
contemporary reproaches her as only per- 
sonifying the “haggard queen.” Now, I 
feel, from the different sensations I experi- 
ence, how different are the characters that 
she embodies. Look at the superb defiance 
of Fate itself with which she approaches the 
tomb of Ninus, as the hitherto all-triumph- 
ant Semiramide. In Anna Boleyn how ex- 
quisite are the transitions from, first, the 
blank look of idiotcy, so terribly true ; then 
the innocent and engaging expression of 
childhood, so confident in its own happi- 
ness ; and at last, the flash of reason which 
brings frenzy with it. Who that has heard 
it, but has thrilled at that most touching re- 
proach wrung from the stricken soul of love, 
the “io ” of her Medea ;—but the working 
up of the scene is equal to the great effect. 
There is true knowledge of woman’s heart 
in the timidity with which she approaches 
the beloved Greek. No one ever deeply 
ioved without thinking themselves unworthy 
of their icol ; and Medea, the royal, the 
beautiful, and the gifted, is meek and sub- 
dued in the presence of Jason. Gradually, 
the recollection of her sacrifices and her 
wrongs rouse her to a juster sense of her 
own claims ; she knows the vast wealth of 
her love, and feels that such a heart might 
well be the world to that recreant lover. I 
confess, I speak of her only as an actress ; 
I am incompetent to judge of her as a sing- 
er; I only like the most simple melody, and 
require to hear an air often; I ask associa- 
tion from music ; I confess a partiality to 
barrel organs, and clarionets, and ballads, 
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and other “ street harmonies.” That com- 
poser felt as well as knew his science, who 
always asked of any new air, “If it would 
grind well ?” 

Moore says, that, in the Malay language, 
the same word expresses woman and flow- 
ers ; if so, it is the prettiest compliment 
ever paid the sex, not that any one of them 
will be grateful for it, for who cares for a 
general compliment more than a general 
lover. Just, however, at this season, the 
Malay tongue might be used in London. 
How many sweet, bright, and lovely faces 
nese us by! Most women look well in their 

onnets ; and as for the other sort of flow- 
ers, we have them in profusion and perfec- 
tion—such exquisite violets, such delicate 
lilies of the valley, such a rainbow world of 
hyacinths as now fill the rooms with per- 
fume. How often at the end of morning 
with the fashionable world—afternoon with 
the more quiet part of the community—and 
evening with the very respectable indeed— 
@ young cavalier may be seen curbing a 
horse “ impatient of the rein,” at the nurse- 
ry-grounds of the King’s Road, till a bou- 
quet of the most fragrant exotics is brought 
out. It does not ask much imagination to 
read a history of sighs, smiles, and blushes 
on every leaf. But I have less to say for 
the spring than for any other season ; it has 
a name, which is tantamount to every thing 
in this world—all know the pretensions of a 
London spring. 

Summer.—Nothing can be so pleasant as 
London in the summer. It is so cool, put- 
ting Piccadilly, from two till five, out of the 
question : there is always shade on one side 
or other of the street, a shade which you 
doubly enjoy, on the principle of contrast. 
It is satisfactory to think how hot the people 
must be opposite : then, though I do not eat 
ice myself, I can suppose other people doing 
it. If they do, an eastern poet might gain 
new ideas about coolness and fragrance, 
while enjoying the coloured coldnesses at 
Grange’s. Towards the close, flowers be- 
gin to pass away ; you are not met at every 
second step in Regent’s Street by a bunch 
of moss-roses—a little faded, it is true, alle- 
gories by the way of our pleasures, but 
sweet notwithstanding. Dark-eyed pinks 
no longer heap the stands in such profusion ; 
but then fruit is come in, such fruit as Lon- 
don only can furnish. I confess that I have 
no simple and natural tastes about gathering 
it myself. My experiences in that way have 
been unfortunate. I once picked some 
strawberries, and disturbed a whole colony 
of frogs; I once gathered a plum, and was 
stung by a wasp ; and my latest experience 
regarded a peach, which hung— 


“ With rosy cheek turn’d to the sun 
Upon a southern wall.” 


There is anold proverb which says, “ Tell 





me your company, and J will tell you your. 
self.” By this rule the peach would be 
severely judged, for its associates were 
earwigs. I can’t say, for I made no trial of 
its merits: the sight of its friends were 
enough for me. Y pens over a horde of 
other miseries, such as stooping in the sun, 
thorns, dirt, &c., and will only observe, 
that fruit never looks to such an advantage 
as it does on china, whether Dresden, Se- 
vres, or even Worcester. There are two 
seasons when Covent-garden will more es- 
pecially reward a visit,—at the beginning 
of summer and at the close. Flora holds 
her court in the first instance, and Pomo- 
na in the second. Pass along the centre 
arcade, and it is lined with trophies of 
the parterre or of the orchard, and you may 
look upon the early roses, and grow senti- 
mental about 

“ The blush that ever haunted early love,” 
or become unsophisticated, and go back to 
the innocent enjoyments of your childhood 
while gazing on the crimson-sided apples, 
I like, too, Hungerford Market ; it gives one 
the idea of a Dutch picture. People wear 
mere bargaining faces; fruit and flowers 
have their price, but fish were sent into the 
world, at least, into the market, to be cheap- 
ened. Everybody beats down the price of 
a fresh pair of soles, or a fine turbot. It is 
just the sort of place for a new edition of the 
old anecdote of a well-known legal peer, 
who, feeling the necessity of reform among 
fishmongers, and retrenchment in their bills, 
determined on “ shaming the rogues.” He 
took his station at the dinner-table in all the 
triumph of a good bargain, that ovation of 
daily life, when “ there was a place where 
the turbot was not.” Instead of that, he 
met his lady’s eyes, triumphant in her turn, 
with a consciousness of a good bargain also, 
—“ My dear, fish was excessively dear to- 
day, and poor Mrs, So-and-so called in great 
distress, her fishmonger having disappoint- 
ed her ; so I let her have the turbot for—” 
exactly one-half what her unfortunate hus- 
band had paid for it. 

The moral of this story is,;—we English 
people delight in a moral—not a moral to be 
deduced or inferred, but a nice, rounded, 
little meral, in all the starch of set sentences, 
and placed just at the end,--the moral of 
this is, let no man think of buying bargains. 
Alas for the unfortunate woman whose hus- 
band delights in surprises and presents! If 
she has red hair, he brings her home pink 
ribbons: he buys a cap at the Bazaar or a 
bonnet in the Arcade,—not that I mean the 
least disrespect to those two very pretty 
places ;—but certainly the crimsons and yel- 
lows, the blues and greens, which ornament 
the fabrics there exhibited, meant to deco- 
rate “the human face divine,”—to say no- 
thing of size or shape,—do require a consid- 
erable degree of moral courage in the wear- 
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er. No, leta man venture on nothing but 
shawls and jewellery: in a Cashmere ora 
diamond necklace he cannot go far wrong. 
—By the by, Kensington Gardens are just 
now singularly beautiful: I do not mean the 
walk par distinction ; for I am writing of the 
picturesque, not the social pleasures of Lon- 
don :—no; go among the old trees, whose 
depths of shade are as little known as the 
depths of the Black Forest. The fine old 
branches will close over your head ; the 
caw of the rooks is heard in melancholy but 
musical monotony; while their flight ever 
and anon disturbs the quiet leaves, and lets 
in fantastic streaks of sunshine on the soft 
grass. From afar off comes the perpetual 
and deep voice of the huge city,—that hu- 
man ocean, whese waves know not rest. 
After wandering through many a shadowy 
walk,—all darkly green, for there are no 
flowers,—you arrive at the square old palace 
—associate with William and Mary ;—for- 
mal, staid, suiting the town portion of a pe- 
riod when “the tangles of Neera’s hair” 
were powdered, and “ the silver-footed The- 
tises” wore high-heeled slippers. I like 
William. Placed all his life in the most 
difficuit circumstances, he yet made the best 
of them; and he, at least, owed no gratitude 
to his father-in-law. But Mary ;—it is trea- 
son to all her sex’s most kindly affections 
not to entertain an aversion to the most cold 
and thankless of children. Female patriot- 
ism is a thing utterly beyond my compre- 
hension. Her father had been a kind father 
to her; and the claims even of a nation are, 
to a woman, little in comparison with those 
of home. The reader may or may not think 
so; he can turn the subject over in his mind 
while he pursues the dim and chestnut- 
shaded walk which brings him again to the 
Park. During this time the sun has been 
setting; the fine old trees stand still and 
solemn in the crimson air; the Park is 
empty; the smoke has rolled away, and 
rests, like a thunder-storm, over the distant 
buildings. A clear and softened atmosphere 
is immediately above you; a few light 
clouds are flushed with lights of fugitive red ; 
a deep purple hue is upon the Serpentine, 
along which are floating, still as shadows, 
snowy as spirits, two or three white swans. 
They alone share with you the silence and 
the solitude to be found even in London. 
Avtumn.—London now must rely on its 
own resources. It is such a thing to have 
resources in yourself, as people say when 
they waste a little fortune in having their 
daughters taught music and drawing, though 
all experience shows,—in vain though, of 
course, as experience always does,—that 
the chances are that the piano will never be 
opened, nor the pencil touched, when the 
young lady has once passed the age of ex- 
hibition, Who does not remember Mrs. El- 
ton and “her resources?” If they do not, 
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we congratulate them : life has yet a pleas- 
ure in store; they have “Emma” to read. 

Now is the period for really seeing the 
streets ; at other times, one’s own personal 
safety has to be consulted. I confess there 
are two or three crossings that justify des- 
peration; one rushes across, shut’s one’s 
eyes, and trusts in Providence—a method of 
proceeding I cannot recommend, it being 
more Mahometan than Christian. Of all 
vehicles, dread a cabriolet. Common people 
and carts have consciences; cabriolets have 
none. But now the lovers of the pictur- 
esque may indulge their tastes without risk- 
ing their lives, as if they were ascending 
Mont Blanc, or traversing the desert, sur- 
rounded by Bedouin Arabs. First comes 
the early walk along Piccadilly. The week 
before has been wet; and through those 
light and graceful arches which open on the 
Park is seen a wide expanse of glittering 
green. On the other side is another arch, 
which I shall pass over with the slightest 
possible mention, it being much too heavy 
for these pages. The eye being glad to get 
away as soon as possible, wanders into the 
distance, and rests on the old towers of 
Westminster Abbey, shining through a 
golden haze, which hangs around it like the 
glory of past ages. There rises the most 
historical of cathedrals. Show us, in all 
Europe, a sanctuary keeping sacred so much 
noble dust. 

Westminster Abbey is the architectural 
epic of England. It is beautiful now with 
the early sunshine of morning: it is as beau- 
tiful when the sky is pale and clear, just after 
sunset—a line of amber stretched across the 
west; and then, tall and shadowy, stands 
forth still more distinct the dark outline of 
those antique turrets. But they are most 
beautiful of all in the moonlight, when the 
blue and transparent sky has not a cloud, 
and the vast building looks as if the shadow 
of tradition rested on its large and stately 
proportions. The foreground, too, is full of 
poetry—an open sweep, silvered by the 
moonlight; while the lamps afar off—pale 
and spiritual—fires fed invisibly—are re- 
peated on the water with a wavering and 
subdued light. The streets around so quiet, 
so solemn,—for the rest of life is, indeed, a 
solemn thing,—time itself seems to stand 
still in such a midnight. 

But with the glad morning I began, and 
to that I return. Yet it was on such a one 
as I have been describing,—a soft, bright, 
autumnal morn, when the last glow of that 
rich season seems upon the air,—that I wit- 
nessed one of those affecting scenes which 
rise upon the memory oftener than its own 
more immediate regrets. Perhaps it is a 
benevolent provision of Nature that we re- 
member more what touches than what pains 
us. We were loitering down the sunny 
side of the street, when suddenly the sound 
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of bugles came upon the air, and a party of 
soldiers crossed our path, carrying the coffin 
of one of their comrades, The air played 
was that mournful Scotch melody, “The 
Land of the Leal.” Both my companion 
and myself were young enough to follow the 
impulse of the moment, and it led us as far 
as Paddington Church, pursuing the small, 
sad procession, and the wail of that sorrow- 
ful music. We heard the service read, and 
waited till the volley was fired over the 
grave. I never saw that churchyard again 
till the other day. It is the most rural-look- 
ing one inall the metropolis. You approach 
it by a little green, and the gate is shelter- 
ed by one or two old trees. It is thickly 
peopled, if such an expression may be used 
to acity of the dead. “ Ah, dear!” exclaim- 
ed the lady I was with to her husband ; “do 
let me be buried here, it seems so comfort- 
able—plenty of company ; and it will be such 
a nice morning walk for you to come and 
weep over my grave !” 

Hitherto my London sketches have been 
its Claude Lorraine views; there are darker 
shades. A walk in November towards the 
more densely -populated districts is like 
winding through a German story. Nothing 
can well be more gloomy than a Novem- 
ber evening in the city; and yet it has 
a strange, though saddening excitement. 
The air is heavy, as if that fine and subtle 
element were, by some strange process, be- 
coming palpable. The shop-windows are 
dim, and the most familiar objects take un- 
known and strange shapes; the lights have 
ared and sullen glare; a hurrying multi- 
tude passes along; vehicles and passengers 
jostle together; there is neither rest nor 
qniet ; you speak, and hear not your own 
voice. There seems no such thing as sym- 
pathy or relaxation in the world; it is given 
up wholly to business. The hardships and 
the labour of life oppress you with their 
visible presence. Pleasure changes into 
self-reproach. The atmosphere is weighed 
down by toiling days and anxious nights, 
The crowd jostle on; they reck not of each 
other ;—the careworn are always the care- 
less. The great current of life flows 
through those restless streets, turbulent and 
unresting. There are no flowers on its 
troubled waters,—no sunshine on its banks; 
—or to drop metaphor, there seems no place 
for the gentler affections, graces, and sen- 
timents of existence. Fear is upon you, 
and around you. You turn to some side- 
street; you seek to escape the tumult and 
the throng. You find yourself on one of the 
bridges. The scattered rays on each side, 
and the vapoury lamps, fling a faint and 
unnatural light on the dark arches which 
seem hung in air. Below is the river, 
gloomy, sepulchral,—a river of smoke. No 
purer element ever rolled in such “dark- 
ness visible.” The dense mass of buildings 
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lifts its shadowy outline on either side, 
crowded, confused, and heavy. Crime and 
misery rise uppermost on the mind. You 
fee] what a weary wilderness is that whose 
moaning thunder comes perpetual on the 
ear. The black river is as Avernus, with 
hell upon its banks, I know not how it may 
affect others, such was the impression up- 
on myself. I felt afraid, overwhelmed, and 
oppressed, to the Tast degree of sadness, 
So much for fog, night, and November. 

When I have been through those very 
streets of a morning, J have been full of in- 
terest, and curiosity, and historical associa- 
ation. Fashion has had to make the best 
of a bad bargain. She has retreated before 
the commercial interest. The Thames is 
wanted for the world: not for what is call- 
ed the “great world.” Wharfs have taken 
the place of the gardens. Still I must re- 
gret the noble dwellings of Henry and 
Elizabeth’s times; the days of terraces and 
barges, when the court went by water to 
Greenwich, and the fine old houses in the 
Strand had pleasure-grounds sloping down 
to the river. 

“ Mais il faut finir enfin,” as the Maré- 
chal d’Albret’s porter said when he ate up 
the last lark of the dinner which his master 
had had for sixteen, and of which the said 
master, in a fit of ennui, had desired him to 
eat as much as he could by way of experi- 
ment. I know that I have not done justice 
to my subject. I feel it too strongly. Last, 
best test of attachment, I hope the blame 
will fall upon me, and comfort myself by 
thinking this tribute to the perfection of 
London will appear at the most fitting sea- 
son. Month of conservatories in full beau- 
ty; of milliners in full fashion; month of 
the latest oysters and earliest roses, who but 
must appreciate London in April! 


THE EARLY DAYS OF EDMUND KEAN. 
MEMS. FOR A MEMOIR. 


Tuovueu the English are proverbially cu- 
rious to a fault respecting the private trans- 
actions of public characters, yet so little are 
they habituated to accurate investigation, 
that the ages and birth-places of some of 
the most celebrated persons of the last cen- 
tury are matters of disputation and doubt. 
A strong elucidation of this propensity to 
pry was afforded in the instance of Lord 
Byron: a hundred anecdotes of his deformi- 
ty were currently narrated by those who 
were more or less connected with him, and 
yet, says his biographer, scarcely two per- 
sons agreed, on his (Moore’s) making the 
inquiry, whether that deformity was in his 
right or left foot! Actors, for obvious rea- 
sons, have ever been desirous to conceal 
their ages, and this could seldom be done 
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without a concealment of their birth-places 
also. It still remains a matter of doubt 
whether Macklin died at the age 97 or 107; 
and even living actors have so mystified 
their origin, that the name and country of one 
favourite comedian of the present day are 
often matter of controversy. Where hu- 
man vanity has a motive for misrepresenta- 
tion, truth can seldom be elicited: towards 
the close of his career, Macklin was as 
anxious to be thought very old as any sexa- 
genarian representative of juvenility could 
be to be deemed very young. 

Kean had the weakness common to the 
members of his precarious profession: the 
writer of this article has often heard him de- 
clare that he was born on St. Patrick’s day, 
(i. e. 17th March, 1787.) Yet latterly he 
as positively affirmed that his birth took 
place in November, 1790! His parentage 
was also continually questioned by himself; 
and he frequently, to many persons, who 
were not particularly in his confidence, af- 
firmed his belief to be, that Mrs. Carey was 
not his mother, but that he owed his exist- 
ence to alady who through life assumed the 
title of his aunt; that lady was, nearly sixty 

ears since, under the protection of the 

uke of Norfolk, and was introduced by 
him to Garrick, who gave her an introduc- 
tion to the then managers of Drury, where 
she appeared soon after the death of the 
British Roscius. It is not my intention 
now to pursue this question, nor to enter 
upon the other much-mooted point of Kean’s 
being or not being for a short period at 
Eton; my object at present is to throw to- 
gether a few facts, the vouchers for which 
are at hand, as aids to a biography of that 
extraordinary actor: these details have been 
taken at various periods, and are here given 
almost literally from the lips of the narra- 
tors, the only alteration being that, for con- 
venience, the first person has been used; 
the breaks in each case, thus— 

* * * * * 7 
denoting the commencement and conclu- 
sion of intelligence given by different per- 
sons. Where the parties to whom I was 
indebted for information are dead, I have 
mentioned their names, and also the names 
of living individuals who could corroborate 
the statements; and in aut cases have 
given dates and the names of those who 
were contemporaneous with Kean in the 
events described. 
* * * * * * 

I saw young Edmund Carey (Kean) first 
in April, 1796. I am particularly positive 
both to month and year, because I met Mrs. 
Carey and the boys—(Darnley was the other 
reputed son by another father ; this actor was 
for many years at Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
and is now living)—on the morning of the 
day on which Ireland’s pretended Shak- 
spearian drama was performed. Edmund 
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was always little, slight, but not young-look- 
ing ; I should say he was then ten years of 
age ! The following September he played 
Tom Thumb at Bartholomew fair at a pub- 
lic-house ; his mother played Queen Dolla- 
lolla; he had a good voice, and was a pret- 
ty boy, but unquestionably more like a Jew 
than a Christian child. Old Richardson, 
the showman, engaged him then and subse- 
quently, and is living to vouch for the fact, 
as far as eye-sight goes, that in 1796 Kean 
looked more like a child of ten or twelve than 
of siz years. This of course puts an end to 
the —- of his having been born in the 
year 1790. [ cannot vouch as to the truth 
of the oft-repeated story of the dance of 
devils in Macbeth, and his rejoinder to John 
Kemble, who found fault with him, that © he 
(Kean) had never appeared in tragedy be- 
fore;” but if it did occur, it must have been 
in 1794; for Garrick’s Drury was pulled 
down to be rebuilt in 1791, and the new 
theatre commenced dramatic performances 
with Macbeth. Many novelties of arrange- 
ment were attempted, the dance in question 
among the rest. Charles Kemble made his 
first appearance as Malcolm that very night, 
and the audience lauged very heartily when 
he exclaimed, “ Oh! by whom?” on hear- 
ing the account of his father’s murder. 
Charles Kemble was then said to be eigh- 
teen, I think he was more. If Kean was 
one of the dancing devils, he could have 
been only three years and five months old ; 
that is, taking his own account of being born 
in November, 1790. 

Kean broke his leg when a boy, riding an 
act of horsemanship at Bartholomew fair; 
and he was often, about the years 1802, 3, 
4, and 5, about different parts of the country 
spouting, riding, or rope-dancing. The last 
time I saw him, previous to his “ great hit,” 
was at Sadler’s Wells; he was in front to 
see Belzoni, (afterwards known as the great 
traveller,) who gave a pantomimic perform- 
ance (such as Ducrow has since attempted) 
illustrative of the passions of Lebrun: Bel- 
zoni was superior to anything I ever beheld, 
and I am not solitary in that opinion. El- 
lar, the harlequin, and Belzoni were togeth- 
er at the old Royalty theatre ; and Belzoni’s 
brother was also there—the great and en- 
terprising traveller was retained as a postu- 
rer at 2l. per week ! 
* * * * * « 

In London, the amusements of one class 
are frequently unknown, even by name, to 
another. Fifty years since, forums and de- 
bating societies abounded; they have disap- 
peared, for each man now thinks for himself 
(or thinks he does, which is the same thing.) 
Public amusements generally take their 
tone from public feeling; when they do not, 
they are unsuccessful; and the many-head- 
ed monster, like a wilful boy, will not suffer 
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school. In 1780, therefore, spouting clubs, 
where the sucking Thespians of the day 
murdered Massinger and soliloquised from 
Shakspeare, were the lighter order of 
amusements sought by the speech-loving 
many: songs at length crept in, and lessen- 
ed the monotony of these meetings; and 
about 1795, and from thence until 1802, 
subscription-rooms for readings, sot-disant 
concerts, &c. became common: the last that 
remained of these were Mitchell’s Rooms, 
near Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the society 
held at the Crown and Anchor.* One of 
these establishments was opened about 1800 
at the Rolls Rooms, Chancery-lane: there 
young Kean, then described as “the infant 
prodigy, Master Carey,” gave readings; 
amid other things he actually read the whole 
of Shakspeare’s “Merchant of Venice.”— 
Many.of the persons who were then stage- 
struck were attracted by the singularity of a 
child making such an attempt ; amid others, 
one Edwards, + whom the amateurs of the 
drama may remember as appearing at vari- 
ous benefits in the metropolis, reciting “ Sa- 
tan’s Address to the Sun,” and occasionally 
acting Shylock, &c. &c. but who concluded 
his efforts by a failure in Richard the Third, 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, in September, 
1815. Edwards was only five or six years 
older than Kean, and the “boy,” was so 
much “elder than his looks” that they be- 
came constant companions. Edwards to 
his death affirmed “ that he had taught Kean 
all he knew:” this was but the idle expres- 
sion of a clever but disappointed man;— 
however, it is worthy of remark that Ed- 
wards, in common with all others who knew 
Kean intimately as a boy, always declared 
that he was then “a splendid actor, and that 
many of his effects (at the age of fourteenf) 
were quite as startling as any of his more 
matured performances.” Byron, who ming- 
led at the time of Kean’s débiit much in all 
ranks of theatrical society, says, ‘“ Kean be- 
gan by acting Richard the Third when 
quite a boy, and gave all the promise of 
what he afterwards became” (See Moore’s 
Life ;) that such was the case there is abun- 
dant evidence: Cobham, an actor long 
known at the minor theatres, who was a 
playmate of Kean’s, remembers hearing all 
the amateur or private actors of the time 
— say that ‘ Carey was the best ama- 
teur then extant.” He had little means of 
bearing part in the expenses, yet the lead- 
ing characters were assigned to him at a 





*In Leicester-square, and one or two other 
parts of the metropolis, something of the same na- 
ture has been lately attempted. 

+ This Edwards was what is called a writing 

inter, in which art he was said toexcel. He 

ived many years in Harp-lane (or alley,) Fleet- 
market, and I believe died there. 


— is presuming him to have been born in 
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private theatre then existing in Lamb’s 
Conduit-street: this is an extraordinary 
fact, when the reader is told that in these 
places he who pays the highest price (mau- 
gre his incapability) has the right of playin 
rst-rate parts. Mr. Roach, an old theatri- 
cal bookseller, who lived many years in the 
court running from Brydges-street to Drury- 
lane, often spoke of Kean’s acting Richard 
in his (Roach’s) garret with a Scotch lassie* 
for his Lady Anne: her patois was a terri- 
ble grievance to little Kean, who was teach- 
ing her English, and mimicking her Scotch, 
from morning till night. In requital for his 
initiating uer into the mysteries of the vul- 
gar tongue, he made her teach him the dia- 
lect of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant—a part 
in which he appeared for a few nights at 
Drury towards the close of his career; I 
think it was considered to be a failure by his 
best friends. According to Mr. Roach, 
Kean acted this and various other characters 
when a child, in his (Roach’s) loft or garret, 
about the year 1798 or 1799, when, at the 
utmost, Kean could have been but in his 
13th year.t 
* * * * 

Kean, Charles Molloy Westmacott, poor 
Huntley (of whom more anon), late of many 
London theatres, Pierce Egan, and Oxberry, 
were all boys together. With the latter 
Kean was very intimate, up to the day of 
the comedian’s deatht; and Westmacott 
was a frequent visiter at Kean’s last retreat, 
Richmond. 

#« * * * 

With a sort of prescience as to his future 
glory, Kean was always his dramatic—Carey 
his pantomimic appellation. He was ‘ex- 
ceedingly fond of all the gymnastic portion 
of the drama: often at rehearsal I have 
known him go through the long scene of 
Othello and Iago, with a pathos that rivet- 
ed us, even then (1809), and at the conclu- 
sion fling a somerset or handspring off the 
stage. From the year 1800, he was alter- 
nately at shows and at theatres; he always 
sang prettily, played the harpsichord by ear 
very fairly, danced gracefully, not skilfully 





* This lassie is now a Mrs. Robinson or Robert- 
son, and playing the characters sustained lately in 
London by Mrs. Davenport in various provincial 
theatres in Scotland. 


t On reference to some notes taken in 1816,I 
find a similar statement from other quarters.— 
Roach was himself a Scotchman ; if living, he 
must be very old. His daughter married a gentle- 
man named Grove, who once managed the Brigh- 
ton theatre, and lately made himself conspicuous 
by advertising himself for Hamlet, at the Surrey 
theatre, and enumerating upwards of one hundred 
lines, at each of which he (Mr, G.) had received a 
round applause in his tour through the provinces ! 


Saxe ead 4 appeared in London in 1807; Kean 
applied to Trotter (the Hythe manager) to suc- 
? His ser- 


ceed him “in tragedy and comedy. 
vices were declined. 
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—and in equestrian and show companies was 
a great favourite with the females. His 
dissipation kept him continually poor, and 
from the hard pressure of circumstances, he 
applied for a situation at the Haymarket 
Theatre; he was engaged by Colman, 
Winston, and Morris, at a salary of 2l. per 
week for little business (1806):—(it is a les- 
son to the “poor creatures of the earth,” 
not easily to be forgotten, that the same 
man, twenty years afterwards, when wrung 
in heart and frame—physically and men- 
tally weak—received 50/. per night at the 
same theatre; but his name was a good 
trading commodity then.) Dibdin has in his 
Reminiscences spoken of the promise giv- 
en by the embryo Roscius, in a trifling part 
in the comedy of “ Five Miles Off;” it may 
appear something like Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery’s prediction, which was “ prophesying 
after the fact,” to say that others also saw 
gleams of talent—they affirm it, “ and they 
are all honourable men ;” but of the gener- 
al tone of the theatre towards him let me 
record one instance :—Kean played Carney 
(a part now omitted) in “ Ways and Means ;” 
that drama, being one of Colman’s, was, as 
all that dramatist’s works were then, frequent- 
ly and carefully played at the Haymarket 
Tieemans Kean threw a strong peculiarity 
into the part of Carney, making his manner 
an echo of the name ;—those who, having 
seen him in Sir Giles, can recall his tone in 
the word “nephew,” when he recognised 
Wellborn(“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts”), 
and his “ Marrall,” after his discomfiture on 
finding the deed blank, may imagine the 
style in which he would have played a part 
containing such passages as the following. 
The character of whom he is the toad, 
eulogizes the climate of France :—he re- 
plies— 

“Ah! happy days indeed, Mr. Random ; 
the walks, too, that I enjoyed—in imagina- 
tion—looking out at your window” (i.e. the 
sick man’s bed-chamber.) 

Again, Random says that Carney is the oniy 


man he can agree with, and asks the reasul:. 


He answers— 
“The similarity of our dispositions, no 
doubt ; for I eat, drink, and think exactly as 
ou do.” 
andom, suddenly surprised with intelli- 
gence, says, in a rage— 
“Carney, what do you think of all this ?” 
Carney rejoins— 
“Think! why, I—twhat do you think ?”* 
Now, what did the actors say of this per- 
formance? Some exclaimed, “ He’s trying 


to act: the little fellow’s making a part of 


Carney !”—(in ridicule, mark ye '!\—One ac- 
tor only declared it good, and he said it 





_* Mine is a single opinion, and liable to the sus- 
picion of being formed post facto ; but I think I 
then appreciated—I know I now remember—his 
a and it was perfection. 
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wanted fun—it was too real ; but the major- 
ity agreed it was “ not so good as Minton’s.” 
—The person alluded to will be remember- 
ed by playgoers as having for many years 
— subordinate parts at Drury-lane 
heatre, where he either still is, or very 
lately was, retained; to his merits or demer- 
its I of course make no allusion: but he, it 
appeared, had made his débit at the Hay- 
market in this identical part of Carney the 
previous season; and by general consent 
Mr. Kean, in 1806, did not act this part as 
well as Mr. Minton; why? Mr. Minton 
played the part as his predecessors had 
played it, Mr. Kean dared to be original—a 
great crime in inferior performers, and one 
seldom forgiven in any art. It is hard, in- 
deed, to make the upholders of conventional 
rules remember Bentham’s axiom— 
“ All that is custom now, was innovation once.” 


Another circumstance hitherto unalluded 
to by those who have written of Kean, was, 
that the season that he devoted his powers to 
“messages and little business,” was that in 
which Rae made his metropolitan bow. 
My readers doubtless remember Rae—a 
handsome man, a bustling actor, tolerably 
equable in tragedy and comedy—who played 
many parts well, some few excellently, none 
grealt!y—whose engagement took place in 
consequence of Mrs. Siddons having casu- 
ally said that “out of London there was 
nothing equal to the young fellow at Liver- 
pool ;"—the young fellow was accordingly 
sent for, and on the 9th of June, 1806, (the 
opening night that saason,) Rae appeared as 
Octavian, and Edmund Kean as the Goath- 
erd.—If your memory does not serve you, 
reader, it may aid it to say that the part in 


‘|question was played by Atkins at Covent- 


garden Theatre, and by Hughes at Drury- 
lane. Those who knew Kean may con- 
ceive the sort of feeling with which he left 
the theatre that night ; he, 


- ~—“‘ who yet, alas! had known 
Of onscious merit but the pangs alone.” 


Raz had been eminently successful, and de- 
served'y so, as tragedians went—for in 
those days hiliston was a great man in bus- 
kins : Kean who, it may be believed, spoke 
the part beautifully, did not receive a hand. 
Octavian was one of Kean’s pet parts; it 
was Kemble’s chef d’euvre; and at that 
time, to all young tragedians the frantic lover 
was the touchstone, as, after 1814, Richard 
the Third became. A periodical writer, 
speaking of Kean’s Octavian, (1830,) says— 
“There is a grandeur in silence, awful and 
unapproachable ; this is Kean’s. It may be 
truly said of him, his speechlessness speaks 
for him; the whole of Kean’s Octavian is of 
this soul-subduing character—it is a per- 
formance to be witnessed in silence, and ap- 
plauded but by tears.” 

Kean, in 1806, I firmly believe, was a 





/ 
! 
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better actor than by possibility he could 
have been in 1830, when sickness had ener- 
vated his frame, and when his defects had 
become habits dy the flattery of ill-judging 
friends, and the applause of name-lauding 
auditors. 

Disappointment, arising from the non-ap- 
preciation by the world of a quality a man 
knows himself to possess, will make a cynic 
or a profligate in nine cases out of ten—in 
the tenth it may make a philosopher. Kean 
had too much energy to brood over his sor- 
rows, but too much weakness to avoid the 
temporary antidote—drink. It is strange, 
that with an instinctive fear of being deemed 
intrusive, which was for years a serious 
impediment to Kean’s progress, he avoided 
the best theatrical houses: he was seldom 
even at Finch’s—but sought out some 
such place as the Harp or the Antelope,* 
White-Hart-yard ; not, as I sincerely be- 
lieve, from any love of low society, for he 
was then remarkably unassuming and quiet, 
but because he, in common with persons 
unused to company, feared to meet a few 
well-educated men, from a dread of com- 
mitting himself. This dread, by the by, 
caused him, as it has caused others, to drink 
rapidly, as if to employ his mind by the en- 
ergy of action ; and when excited by liquor, 
his pudency vanished, and he became too 
frequently as disagreeably arrogant us he 
had previously been painfully diffident. 

His “ season at the Haymarket ” made an 
impression on him that was never to be 
eradicated : it came in his joy and his tri- 
umph with a painfnl pleasure ; and it came, 
I believe, often with that sort of sensation 
that most men know, who, in recalling some 
scene of folly or humiliation, find the blood 
involuntarily mantle to their brows, so that 
even in solitude they clench their hands 
over their foreheads, as though that motion 
could shut out memory and sensation. Kean 
could not forget that season, nor could Rae ; 
in the course of it, the latter played Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer : and be it remembered, that 
the “ Iron Chest,” with a new Sir Edward 
Mortimer, was a very serious affair at the 
Haymarket Theatre then—there was the 
usual tomfoolery of bepraising Elliston at 
the expense of John Kemble ; the repetition 
of the thrice-told tale ; the usual mystery of 
the 4 sma Preface, of which everybody 
in the theatre had a copy ; the usual asser- 
tion by the author’s friends that “ all was 
forgotten and forgiven ;” and then to work 
they went, and rehearsed and rehearsed 
again the aforesaid drama, with a care now 
unhappily unknown to that or any other 
Metropolitan theatre. Poor Rae was, o 
course, on the qui vive ; and, in one or two 





* The reason for the latter preference was 
creditable ; it was kept by one Clark, who had 
been kind to Kean when he (Kean) was in pov- 
erty at Sheerness. 
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instances, altered, what is technically called 
the businsss of the last scene, in order to 
give some novelty to the effect ; Kean play- 
ed the Servant, a part which, as the dramat- 
ist has not thought proper to waste a name 
upon it may be deemed very trifling, but he 
has one speech of great import to the plot, 
as by it Wilford’s guilt is partially corroborat- 
ed. Inthe early part of the play this ser- 
vant has entered ‘whilst Mortimer was re- 
proachiug Wilford ; in the last scene, Sir 
Edward, who takes advantage of Wilford’s 
agitation to draw from it an inference of 
guilt, asks the servant if “ at that moment he 
saw aught to challenge his attention ;” the 
servant replies— 

“ Sir, I did— 
Wilford was pale and trembling ; and our master 
Gave him a look as if ’twould pierce him through, 
And cried‘ Remember !’—then he trembled more, 
And we both quitted him.” 


What change, either of place or tone, Rae 
wanted Kean to make, I know not; but 
Kean (not from doggedness, but feeling em- 
barrassed perhaps by the number of persons 
who were Jooking at the rehearsal, attracted 
as they were by the novelty of Rae’s arrange- 
ment of the last scene, and, moreover, such 
attention being tacit flattery to the manager 
and author) did not immediately comprehend 
what Rae wished to imply, and in conse- 
quence the passage was repeated three or 
four times; at last Rae said, “ Never mind, 
Sir, we’ll try it at night ;” unintentionally, 
I believe, Rae said it in that hopeless tone 
which men use when they despair of making 
another understand what they mean. Kean’s 
brow changed ; a look, whieh I have since 
marked often, came over his pale face, and 
a peculiar motion of his lips, as if he was 
chewing or swallowing, which in Kean was 
a certain sign of hurt feeling or suppressed 
rage. I do not believe that Kean ever for- 
got that circumstance ; mark, I say forgo, 
there was nothing to forgive, for Rae did not 
intend offence. Rae, it has been said, in- 
sulted Kean when he (Kean) made his débit 
at Drury—of this hereafter ; let me at pres- 
ent proceed to show why I believe Kean’s 
memory recurred to this particular circum- 
stance in after years. About 1817, Rae 
speculated in the East London Theatre, and 
there announced himself as Sir Edward 
Mortimer, the night before that on which 
Kean was to appear in it at Drury-lane 
Theatre ; Kean, with a party, occupied a 
front box—(not his usual habit when visit- 
ing theatres :) he sat through the perform- 
ances of the play, conspicnously applaudin 

Rae and O. Smith, who played Orson* ; an 





* Mrs, Wilkinson (now of the Surrey Theatre, 
then Miss Price) was the Barbara. Mr. Farrel 
(manager of the Pavilion) Wilford. And, what 
in connexion with the foregoing anecdote is odd 
enough, the actor who played this identical ser- 





vant palpably bungled in the before-quoted speech. 
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once or twice, or “it might be fancy,” I 
thought his eye seemed to say, “ J don’t 
play the servant, now.” 

In answer to the theorists that say genius 
will show itself in anything, I may be allow- 
ed to ask whether the Fidler in “ Speed the 
Plough,” or Dubbs in “ The Review,” were 
likely to afford opportunities for the display 
of histrionic skill ?—-he played these, and 
the Waiter in the farce of “ Mrs. Wiggins ;” 
and the most important part assigned him 
was Rosencrantz in “Hamlet!” Now, 
mark the peculiarity of this man’s character : 
he, who had in London played the servants 
and messengers, quitted a provincial en- 
gagement a few months afterwards, rather 
than submit to play Laertes to the Hamlet 
of Master Betty. I cannot recall the name 
of the town where this occurred, but Mr. 
Beverly was the manager of the company, 
and has himself related the story frequently. 

The Haymarket closed on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1806. On the 22d of that month, 
Kean appeared at Tunbridge Wells, then 
under the management of Mrs. Baker, thus 
announced :—* Lord Hastings and Peeping 
Tom by Mr. Kean, from the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket.” On the 24th, he played Tyke 
ms Jerry Sneak ; and, on subsequent occa- 
sions, Douglas, Sir George Airy, Harlequin, 
Delaval, Frederick (Lovers’ Vows), Caleb 
Quotem, Snake (School for Scandal), Lenor 
(Macbeth), and Coxswain (Blackbeard). By 
this, it appears, he could have been engaged 
for no distinct line, as he occasionally figur- 
ed as first tragedian, frequently as light come- 
dian, generally sang comic songs between, 
was A om the hero of farces, and not unfre- 
quently delivered messages! He remained 
in this company until September, 1807. His 
cast of characters during his second season 
were equally miscellaneous, including Gru- 
mio (Taming the Shrew), Mungo, Shacabac 
(Bluebeard,) Gratiano (Merchant of Venice), 
Dr. Lenitive (Prize), Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
Ataliba (Pizarro), and the Lieutenant of the 
Tower in Richard the Third! 

* * * * *« 

There is this singularity respecting Kean, 
Mrs. Siddons, and G. F. Cooke, that they 
each of them, though under very different 
circumstances, appeared in London and 
created no sensation—{in Kean’s case it was 
clearly impossible for want of opportunity) 
—each, after a lapse of years returned, and 
for a time held all the dramatic world in 
chains. Mrs. Siddons was (season 1775, 
during Garrick’s management) in London 
and failed ; in 1782 (after Garrick’s death) 
she made her great hit. Cooke (and this 
fact is less known) appeared in either 1777 
or 1778 at the Haymarket, as Castalio in 
“The Orphan”—he failed entirely. Cooke 
I have mentioned the names of individuals now 


in the metropolis, who will easily recall the cir- 
cumstances detailed. 
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was then just of age, and Henderson had 
made, a little while before him, a strong im- 
pression, and was getting up his name as 
the legitimate successor of Garrick. “Wha 
could induce Cooke to attempt a part for 
which his figure, face, and manner were so 
peculiarly unfitted, it is impossible to ima- 
gine!” I remember hearing this remark 
made by Quick, who first told me of Cooke’s 
having made this unsuccessful essay.; and it 
is odd enough that Quick, in his boyish dra- 
matic mania, had appeared as Altamont in 
the “ Fair Penitent” (1767) at the Haymarket, 
and failed most egregiously, which those 
who remember his face, voice, and figure, 
may easily imagine. 

Mrs. Siddons had a lapse of seven years 
between her failure and success. Kean 
passed eight years after leaving the Hay- 
market ere he appeared at Drury. But poor 
Cooke, after his Haymarket effort, was pro- 
vinciahizing twenty-two years before he took 
the town by storm, being, when he again ap- 

eared, the same age that Kean was when 

e died. Cooke was thirty-one years older 

than Kean,* and used to say that he recol- 

lected Quin: of course, he meant merely 

having seen him off the stage, for Quin had 
ceased to act before Cooke was born. 
* * * * 


It has been generally supposed that Kean 
was unappreciated in the provinces, and 
many stories were circulated, at the time of 
his metropolitan débiit, of his being hissed off 
at Birmingham, Guernsey, and Cheltenham: 
there are plenty of persons in this world who 
never think any wonder wonderful enough, 
and cannot be contented with the Munchau- 
san feat of driving a nail through the moon, 
but must have it clenched on the other side : 
the marvel-makers propagated these tales of 
Kean’s failure, which are difficult of refuta- 
tion, inasmuch as they put an adversary in 
the dilemma of proving a negative : it should 
be remembered that the provinces fostered 
and matured the talent that London over- 
looked, in the case of Mrs. Siddons, and 
many other instances might be cited. But 
if Kean was, anterior to the year 1814, the 
rejected of all theatres—if he was pelted in 
Perth and “goosed” at Guernsey—how 
comes it that Beverly, (the intimate friend 
and associate of G. F. Cooke,) himself an 
actor and manager, sought him out and en- 
gaged him as his leading tragedian, when 
actors, ay, and good actors too, were decid- 
edly more plentiful than at present; and 
when his figure was certainly a bar that no- 





* It is often difficult to convince ourselves of 
the actual ages of bygone public characters. 
Bannister, who is yet living, and I trust will yet 
live many years, made his débét fifty-seven years 
since; he, Mrs. Siddons, and Cooke, were born 
within a year of each other ; each made their first 
appearances within about the same space, and yet 





Jack Bannister had been for twenty-three years the 
darling of the town when Cooke made his hit !! 
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thing but considerable talent could have 
surmounted? How comes it also that Cher- 
ry* (author, actor, and manager) gave him 
an engagement to lead generally; and that, 
not from the necessities of the theatre, for 
the company was, for South Wales and the 
provinces of Ireland, where they were, an 
excellent one ; but because Kean was evi- 
dently of sufficient importance to do what he 
pleased. In Cherry’s company he played 
Hamlet, Richard, Prince Orlando, (in the 
Opera of the “ Cabinet,”) Rugantino, Harle- 
quin, &c. &c. His fellow performers were 
several established provincial actors, whose 
acquiescence in Kean’s playing such a di- 
versity of characters was a tacit admission 
of his superiority. Amid the performers 
were Cherry and his daughter, Woulds, 
(now, and for the last quarter of a century, a 
favourite at Bath,) and last, certainly not 
least, Sheridan Knowles and his’ wife. 
There was an Irish drama (written -by an 
actor of the Dublin Theatre, named Marat 
entitled “ Brian Boroihme,” (Anglicé, Boru :) 
this piece was very frequently played at 
Clonmel, Mrs. Knowles as the heroine, Kean 
the hero, and the author of the “ Hunchback” 
(who was the jirst singer) as the High Priest. 
Mrs. Edwin had a play-bill of this company’s 
performance, in which Rugantino was the 
afterpiece, Kean playing Rugantino, and 
Knowles Contarino: this bill is now in the 
possession of Mr. Tiernay, theatrical book- 
seller, Drury-lane. 

At Waterford, Clonmel, or Swansea, 
Knowles produced his first drama, and there 
Kean also made his attempts. at authorship, 
particularly as a producer of ballets of action. 
One of his, entitled “Koa and Zoa,” was 
very popular in the provinces; Kean’s com- 
bat in that was admirable.t As to what 


— 





* Andrew Cherry, (author of the “ Soldier’s 
Daughter,” “ Two Strings to your Bow,” &c.) a 
comedian of great talent, but of peculiar humour. 
He made his débat as Sir Benjamin Dove, in Cum- 
berland’s neglected comedy of ‘‘ The Brothers ;’’ 
but Munden, Quick, Dowton, Suett, Bannister, 
Fawcett, T. Knight, Emery, were all established 
favourites, and the next season brought Collins 
(who died early, but who was a very powerful 
actor) and Mathews into the field: against such 
a phalanx of comic performers, poor little Cherry 
could not hope for great success ; under the cir- 
pres rome tg of success was really extraordinary, 
but it did not satisfy his ambition. He died at 
Monmouth in 1812, 

t Mara appeared as Dennis Brulgruddery at 
Covent-garden Theatre in 1806. He was a great 
favourite in Dublin, and I believe a man of con- 
siderable talent. He has been dead some years. 

When Newton, a celebrated country come- 
dian, heard of Kean’s success in Richard, he was 
quite amazed. He went to Newcastle to see him 
play that character, when Kean was starring there 
in 1815. Much has been said of Kean’s combat, 
and the house was at a dead hush (as the English 
always are during any pantomimic performance), 
when Newton called out, “‘ Why that’s t’ould 
combat from ‘ Koa and Zoa ;’ I’ve seen him fight 
it a hundred times !”’ 
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education he then displayed, I cannot speak ; 
but I well remember that when a piece call. 
ed “The Fisherman’s Hut,” which the bills 
announced as “ written by Mr. Kean,” was 
acting at Waterford, that some one praised 
it highly, and said, “ This piece does Kean 
great credit; I did not think him capable of 
writing such a thing.” “He write it!” 
said Cherry, “ Kean wrote none of that piece 
but the bad English that is in it.” This re- 
mark might have been a piece of gratuitous 
ill-nature on the part of Cherry ; but if Kean 
had then been known or believed to bea 
well-educated man, he dared not have ven- 
tured it. I believe Kean “picked up” his 
education as he could; he never read, to my 
knowledge, any thing but newspapers. 

At Swansea, Mrs. Hatton, better known 
as Anne of Swansea, the sister of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, took great notice of Kean, and was 
said to be in love with him; be that as it 
may, she certainly wrote a drama for his 
benefit, while he was with Cherry at Swan- 
sea. His salary then was twenty-five shil- 
lings per week. He left because an in- 
crease to thirty shillings was refused. 
Cooper, now of Drury-lane theatre, suc- 
ceeded him as leading tragedian. Cooper 
was then (1812) a novice.* 

Kean applied to the Bath managers, and 
also to Liverpool; however, they gave the 
preference at the former town to Vanden- 
hoff, who appeared there as Jaffier, but 
with no great success: from Liverpool he 
received a reply that their company was 
full for that season. He wrote there again 
in 1813, and his services were declined; 
he would have gone at 2l. a-week with 
pleasure. In 1814, he was there as the 
star at 501. per night! 

When his former associates in Cherry’s 
company heard that he was about to ap- 
pear at Drury, either as Richard or Shy- 
lock, two of them, Messrs. Bengough} and 
Santer, (the former since deceased,) ac- 
tually wrote to him not to attempt such a 
thing; but that if he came out in Daran 
(a melo-dramatic showy part) in “The Ex- 
ile,” or Rolla, he would succeed. 

* * * * * 

Of his metropolitan appearance—of the 
usage he really recetved—and of the in- 
fluence that actually at length got him an 
engagement, I shall take a future opportu- 
nity of speaking; the anticipations and 





*Mr. Cooper, now stage-manager of Drury- 
lane theatre, appeared at Bath in 1210, and play- 
ed Brindal’s line of characters at the Haymarket 
inthe spring of 1811. He could scarcely have 
been of age when he joined Cherry’s company} 
he was certainly younger than Kean; yet if 
Kean’s data was correct, they must have been 
nearly the same age. 


t Bengough appeared at Drury-lane in 1816, as 
the Baron in “ Lover’s Vows.” He was after- 
wards stage-manager of the Cobourg, and died 
in 1827, 

















k; sneers of the “persons connected with the 
~ eatablishment of Drury-lane theatre ;’—the 
lls “ Who is the man?” of the members of Cov- 
er ent-garden, may form the subject of an ar- 
ed ticle at some future time. I have only 
= thrown together the foregoing facts, as af- 
of fording clues to trace the tragedian through 
i the mazes of his dramatic career; and I am 
ce particularly induced to give them in this 
ni shape, because where contradictory state- 
ue ments are so numerous, it is but fair to give 
- the public the chance of drawing their own 
ea inferences. 
n- 
iis — 
ny 

PATRIOTIC LAYS OF ITALY. 
1. TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS. 
ag [dueper the minor poems of Italy, the tone of 
° ; which is in general plaintive and languishing, there 
It Z are found occasional breathings of patriotic sorrow or 
‘is : indignation, which strike upon the spirit like the 

’ thrilling summons of a trumpet piercing through the 
n- q melodies of flute and guitar. The celebrated “ Italia, 
l- 4 Italia !” of Filicaja will be remembered by every stu- 
n- dent ; but there are other effusions of similar character. 

scarcely inferior in awakening energy, and penetrated 

d. with the deepest feelings of the “* Servi ancor frementi.”? 
Be A few of these are here represented to the reader. } 
er y 
d | CARLO MARIA MAGGI. 
le 4 Io grido, e gridero finche mi senta, &c. 
le 
it I cry aloud and ye shall hear my call— 


e Arno, Tesino, Tiber !—Adrian deep, 
And blue Tyrrhene! Let him, first roused from sleep, 











: Startle the next—one peril broods o’er all ! 
ls 
h It nought avails that Italy should plead, 
Forgetting valour, sinking in despair, 
e At stranger’s feet !—our land is all too fair, 
Nor tears nor prayers can check ambition’s speed. 
s 
4 In vain her faded cheek—her humbled eye, 
34 For pardon sue ; *tis not her agony, 
d Her death alone may now appease her foes. 
rs Be theirs to suffer who to combat shun ! 
\ But oh! weak pride, thus feeble and undone— 
, Nor to wage battle, nor endure repose ! 
VINCENZO DA FILICAJA. 
> Quando giu dai gran monti bruna bruna, &c. 
» When from the mountain’s brow the gathering shades 
) Of twilight fall. on one deep thought I dwell ; 
' Day beams o’er other lands, if here she fades, 
| Nor bids the universe at once farewell. 
But thou, I cry, my country !—what a night 
. Spreads o’er thy glories one dark sleeping pall ! 
, Thy thousand triumphs won by valour’s might, 
} And wisdom’s voice—what now remains of all ? 
: 
7 And seest thou not the ascending flame of war, 
Burst through thy darkness reddening from afar ? 
Is not thy misery’s evidence complete ? 
But, if endurance can thy fall delay, 
Still—still endure, devoted one! and say, 





if it be victory thus but to retard defeat ? 


Patriotic Lays of Italy. 








ALESSANDRO MARCHETTI. 
Italia! Italia!—ah! non piu Italia! appena, &e. 


Italia !—oh ! no more Italia now ! 
Scarce of her form a vestige dost thou wear ; 
She, a bright queen with glory mantled! Thou, 
A slave, degraded and pelled to bear ! 





Chains gird thy hands and feet ; deep clouds of care 
Darken thy brow, once radiant as thy skies ; 

And shadows, born of terror and despair— 
Shadows of death have dimmed thy glorious eyes. 


Italia ‘—oh ! Italia now no more ! 

For thee my tears of shame and anguish flow, 
And the glad strains my lyre was wont to pour 

Are changed to dirge-notes ; but my deepest woe 
Is, that base herds of thine own sons the while 
Behold thy miseries with insulting smile. 





ALESSANDRO PEGOLOTTI. 
Quella, ch’ ambi le mani entro la chioma, &c, 


She that cast down the empires of the world, 
And, in her proud triumphal course through Rome, 
Dragged them, from freedom and dominion hurled, 
Bound by the hair—pale, humbled, and o’ercome ! 


I see her now, dismantled of her state,— 

Spoiled of her sceptre,—crouching to the ground, 
Beneath a hostile car ; and Jo ! the weight 

Of fetters her imperial neck around ! 


Oh ! that a stranger’s envious hand had wrought 
This desolation ! for I then would say, 

“ Vengeance, Italia !”?—in the burning thought 
Losing my grief ;—but tis the ignoble sway 

Of vice hath bowed thee ! Discord, slothful ease,— 

Theirs is that victor-car !—thy tyrant lords are these ! 





FRANCESCO MARIA DE CONTI. 
O Peregrin, che muovi errante il passo, &c. 
Tue Suore or Arnica. 


Pilgrim ! whose steps these desert sands explore, 
Where verdure never spread its bright array, 
Know ’twas on this inhospitable shore 
From Pompey’s heart the life-blood ebbed away. 


T'was here, betrayed, he fell, neglected lay, 
Nor found his relics a sepulchral stone, 

Whose life, so long a bright, triumphal day, 
O’er Tiber’s wave supreme in glory shone ! 


Thou, stranger ! if from barbarous climes thy birth, 
Look round exultingly, and bless the earth 


Where Rome, with him, saw Power and Virtue die! 


But if *tis Roman blood that fills thy veins, 
Then, son of heroes ! think upon thy chains, 
And bathe with tears the grave of Liberty ! 





GAETANA PASSERINI, 
Genova mia, se con asciutto ciglio, &c. 
To Genoa. 


My native Genoa ! though I thus behold 


‘hy beauty, dimmed and changed, with tearless eye, 


Think not thy son’s ungrateful heart is cold ; 
But know I deem rebellious every sigh ! 


Hallowed to patriot faith, to counsel high, 
Glory is on thy ruins !—and my feet, 
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Where’er I turn, majestic traces meet, 
In thy past perils, of thy constancy ! 


Doth not brave suffering more than triumph shine ? 
Yes ! and bright vengeance on the foe is thine, 
While thy strong spirit thus unbound remains ! 
And lo ! I see fair Freedom, wandering by, 
Kiss all thy relics, and exulting cry, 
Welcome be ruins !—never, never chains !”” 


PIETRO BEME. 
Au’ Itauia. 
O pria si cara al ciel del monde parte, &c. 


Oh ! blessed once, and loveliest land of all ! 

Thou whom the rocks gird in, the waves enshrine ! 
Bright region ! mantled as for festival, 

And proudly belted by the Apennine ! 


What now avails that sons of mighty line 
Left thee the crown of Sea and Earth to wear ? 
They that were once thy slaves now rudely twine 
Their hostile hands in thy dishevelled hair. 


Alas ! nor want there of thy children’s band 
Those that call in the stranger to the land, 
And with unfilial sword thy charms deface ! 
Are these, like deeds of olden time, thy pride ? 
Thus, thus is God now served and glorified 7?— 
Oh, bitter age ! and oh, degenerate race ! 


CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICAL AD- 
VENTURER. 


Lone before the following narrative can 
be glanced at by human eye, or listened to 
by human ear, the sufferings of him who is 
the subject of it will, in this world at least, 
be at an end. May I hope that, though 
in life I have little benefited my species, my 
example may serve as “a negative instruc- 
tion to my successors for ever.” 

[am a younger son of a gentleman of 
good family, but small estate, in one of the 
midlend counties of England. It is not my 
purpose to enter into further details than 
are necessary to illustrate the main object of 
my narrative. At an early age I was sent 
to Eton, where I soon began to distinguish 
myself, particularly by the elegance of my 
Latin verses, and the facility with which I 
composed them. Nor did I stop there. I 
learned, in process of time, to excell in 
Greek verse also ; and, what was perhaps of 
more importance than either,I discovered 
that I had a peculiar aptitude for English 
versification. In short, by the time I was 
ready to leave Eton, and goto the Univer- 
sity, I had acquired the reputation of being, 
if not a very profound, an elegant scholar, 
and a very clever fellow. 

I repaired to the University of Oxford 
with my school honours budding thick upon 
me; and there I found a new career open to 
my ambition. There were the University 
honours, as well as the honours and emolu- 
ments of my College, to be tried for; and 
there was, besides, the palm of eloquence 
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to be won at the Oxford Spouting Club, 
Everybody who knows anything of Oxford 
must have heard of its Spouting Club—that 
arena of eloquence in which the young 
Oxonian, as he declaims in all the majest 
of would-be manhood, and real verse-out-of- 
place and prose-run-mad, feels, or fancies, 
that “the eyes of Europe are upon him.” 

I soon became so enamoured of the “elo- 
quium et famam”™ of the orators of this 
club, that I devoted no small degree of ex- 
ertion, and no inconsiderable portion of my 
time, to enable myself to assume a respect- 
able station amongst them. In due time, 
and after one or two failures, I succeeded in 
the object of my ambition, and, by so doing, 
led the way to my misery and ruin in after 
life. But I will not refer to that at present; 
the sequel of my story will be dark enough, 
without the introduction of gloomy reflec- 
tions out of place. 

In process of time I bacame (I believe I 
may venture to say) the second speaker 
there. It isin the hour of my humiliation 
that I write this, when the pride of that 
spirit which I once believed invincible has, 
indeed, received a fall; but had I been 
asked then, or had, perhaps, any of my 
friends been asked, the answer would most. 
probably have been that I was the first. But, 
be that as it may, another man and myself 
were certainly the two leading orators of 
the Oxford Debating Society, at the time 
of which my narrative leads me to treat: 
that other man was an Etonian, and was my 
intimate friend—indeed, by far the most in- 
timate friend, save one, I ever had. We 
were united by the “idem nolle atque nolle,” 
—by a similarity of tastes in literature,—by 
a similarity of principle, at least of senti- 
ment, in politics. The side we had chosen 
in politics was the liberal one, perhaps I 
might say the ultra-liberal ; and we defend- 
ed it with a constancy, a skill, and a reso- 
lution that obtained for us almost uninter- 
rupted victory on the narrow field on which 
we then fought. Though my friend’s taste 
in literature was nearly similar, his applica- 
tion was greater, and his character less 
mercurial than mine. ButI must proceed; 
for I write for a far other end than to give 
a critique either upon his eloquence or my 
own, 

The time for taking my degree of Bach- 
elor now approached, and I found, to my no 
small dissatisfaction, that my oratorical oc- 
cupations had encroached so far upon my 
time, that I was not prepared to take nearly 
so high a place in the examination as my 
friends expected me to take, and as, perhaps, 
I myself felt that I ought to have taken. 
My fears were too well-grounded ; I failed 
in my degree,—that is to say, I took a much 
lower degree than I ought, or, at least, than 
I wished, tohave done. And this was scene 
the first of the advantages of being a spout 
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ing-club orator. I remained at Oxford, and 
read for an Oriel Fellowship. Failed in 
that, too;—once—twice. Scene the second 
of the young orator’s tragedy. 

I now went down to my father’s seat, in 
——shire. I cannot say exactly that I 
met with a cold reception: but I saw that 
they were disappointed ; for they had ex- 
pected to see me return crowned with Ox- 
ford honours, and, what was of more im- 
portance to a younger son of a not over- 
wealthy family, in possession of a fellow- 
ship. I soon found that I was a mere cy- 
pher in the family, and, perhaps what was 
worse, in the neighbouring families. ‘There 
was my eldest brother, who was to have the 
estate, and my second brother, who was to 
have the family living,—both very impor- 
tant persons in their way, whose talk was of 
horses and dogs, guns and fishing-rods. In 
“such branches of learning” their acquire- 
ments were considerable ; and their contempt 
was proportionably great for most of the other 
human arts and sciences. I who, though 
not altogether unskilled in the exercises in 
which they excelled, yet, from having had 
my attention constantly directed to pursuits 
of a different character, was a neophyte 
compared to them, came in for my full share 
of that contempt; but what annoyed me 
rather more (for, to own the truth, the esti- 
mation in which I might be held by such 
judges as my dearly-beloved brothers never 
much troubled my repose) was, that I found 
myself, in the circles in which my family 
mingled, particularly among the young ladies 
of those circles, a person of marvellously 
small importance. The young jades, while 
they treated my brothers with due conside- 
ration, appeared to regard me as a disap- 
pointed, a ruined man—in a word, as a fail- 
ure; they had not the discrimination to find 
out the germ of an orator and a statesman 
in the lendless and livingless younger 
brother. I perceived this—and the discov- 
ery, I promise you, was far from an agreea- 
ble one—on the contrary, it was gall and 
wormwood to my haughty and aspiring 
spirit. Yes, the thought that I was despised, 
even by them, cut me to the very soul. 
“ What,” thought I, ‘are all the once fair 
prospects to the haughty and aspiring— 
blighted for ever? Are his hopes dead 
within him? His visions of fame, and 
power, and glory—are those for ever fled ? 
Is the fabric of his towering ambition crum- 
bled into dust? No, truly, they shall find 
not. I have failed in my degrees and in 
my fellowship, where many a dull, plodding 
pedant succeeds; but, for that, surely I have 
not failed as the architect of my fortunes. 
The energies I had within me were not, and 
they shall not have been bestowed in vain.” 
_ My resolution was taken. [ sought an 
interview with my father, and explained to 
him my desire of immediately commencing 
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in real earnest the study of the law, with a 
view of being called to the bar as soon as 
possible. He consented, but told me that, 
as the expenses of my education had already 
been very considerable, he must limit my 
allowance in London to the smallest sum 
that I could possibly subsist on as a gentle- 
man; and that, as he could undertake to 
continue that only for a very few years, I 
must make up my mind, if I did not suc- 
ceed at the bar within that space of time, to 
give up my profession of the law, and live 
onacuracy. I readily agreed, feeling con- 
fident, as most young men under similar cir- 
cumstances do, that I should make my for- 
tune long before the expiration of the time 
prescribed. 

Accordingly I left shire, determined 
never to return to it, or, at least, not till I 
was agreatman. Alas! I never returned 
—I will never return. Let that pass. I 
commenced my legal studies and began to 
keep terms at Lincoln’s-Inn. The life of a 
young lawyer, who means to live by his pro- 
fession, is often, I might say almost necessa- 
rily a hard and, what is worse, a cheerless 
one. Inthe middle of alarge and juxuri- 
ous capital, he sees himself surrounded by 
gaieties in which he cannot mingle, and 
tempted by pleasures in which he dares not 
to partake. And thus, in that gloom of soli- 
tude, he wastes his youth, and, perhaps, the 
best years of his early manhood, enjoying 
neither the cup of pleasure nor the smile of 
beauty, and as yet without a share of those 
honours which, to hoary ambition, are some- 
times more than a recompense for the loss 
of all the pleasures of youth. Vain thought! 
As if anything which human life or vulgar 
ambition could bestow was a recompense 
for those pleasures. But this, at least, was 
not my fate, however hard it might be, it was 
not this. Not so was I doomed to waste 
my golden youth,—and for the maturity of 
manhood, that I shall never behold. 

My friend and rival in eloquence, f think 
I should rather say fellow-labourer, in the 
Debating Society at Oxford, had not disap- 
pointed the expectations of his boyhood. 
He had written one or two clever pamphlets, 
and, in short, had gained so much reputation 
for ability both as a speaker and writer, that 
the Whigs thought it worth their while to 
bring him into Parliament. He did not dis- 
appoint their expectations of him, and soon 
proved himself a powerful accession to 
their forces. 

Shortly after I had been called to the bar, 
and had already began to feel the influence 
of that “Hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick,” the portion of so many a young 
lawyer, I was sitting one morning expecting 
briefs, but expecting them in vain, when a 
somewhat sharp double knock at my outer 
door aroused my attention (not very deeply 
fixed) from the law-book I was perusing. I 
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have an ear for knocks though not for music 
—and it seemed to ine that there was some- 
thing peculiar in the knock in question— 
something that bespoke decision and a de- 
gree of impatience. I listened attentively, 
and, heard my clerk (poor devil! his steps, 
no doubt, quickened by a regard to the main 
charce, videlicet, in this case, his jackall 
share of the spoil) move with alacrity to 
open the door. 

“Ts Mr. at home ?”—a gentleman 
certainly, by his voice. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Take my card in.” 

* Will you walk in, Sir?” 

“Take in my card, [ say.” 

The clerk entered and presented a card, 
— Lord 3 tell his lordship to walk in.” 

“Will your Lordship walk in?” said the 
obsequious clerk, throwing wide oven the 
door of the chamber, bowing very low, and 
as he did so, placing himself exactly in his 
Lordship’s way. His Lordship made his 
way into the room with some difficulty, with- 
out falling over my bowing clerk; and I too 
bowed low in return for the graceful salute 
of one of the most celebrated men in Eu- 
rope. When his Lordship, at my -request, 
was seated, he began :— Mr. ——,I have 
taken the liberty to call on you on some 
very particular business”—({I bowed)— 
“though not strictly professional, and on 
that account my intruding on you may re- 
quire some apology.” 

“None in the world, my Lord.” 

“ Well, Sir—hem—the purportjof my visit 
Mr. , though not professional, is of an 
important character.” I assumed an attitude 
of the utmost attention. “In one word Mr. 
, for I hate circumlocution, the object of 
my visit is to submit to your consideration 
the following proposal. If we bring you 
into Parliament, will you, heart and soul, 
support us? I see my abruptness has some- 
what startled you. But you may take time 
to consider the matter, and give us your 
answer in a day or two, or say a week. Of 
course I speak to a man of honour ?”—I 
bowed. 

“ My Lord,” I then said, “I confess that 
the suddenness of your proposal has thrown 
me into some difficulty. The temptation is 
certainly great to a young man like myself, 
as you probably know, without fortune or 
powerful connexions. At the same time, 
your Lordship may probably have heard, if 
anything connected with a person so ob- 
scure and unimportant asI am may have 
been deemed worthy of a moment of your 
Lordship’s attention, that the principles in 
politics which I have hithertoo professed 
are not those of your Lordship’s party.” 

“Mr. , 1 have heard as much ; but, 
my dear Sir, you were so young—all young 
men, Mr.—, of spirit and talent take that 
side; but they generally—as imagination 
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grows less, and reason more powerful—they 
enerally see reason to change their opinion, 
s now that the case, Mr. am con- 
fident your candour will allow that I am 
right. Come, Mr. + you are no bigot to 
republicanism, or even to whiggism ?” 

I smiled. 

“But, my Lord, I have no fortune to sup- 
port the rank of a Member of Parliament.” 

“ Be under no uheasiness on that account, 
Mr. ——; the nation has no right to be 
served for nothing.” 

I smiled again, but it was inwardly, and 
remained silent. 

Lord —— fixed upon me his eagle eye, 
as if he would read what was passing in my 
inmost soul. I fancied I could see him 
watch his time, as the falcon does his to 
pounce upon his prey; and even when he 
appeared to act with a generous disinterest- 
edness, he adopted the best means to secure 
his victim. He saw there was some strug- 
gle. There was ;—and had I been impera- 
tively called upon to return a definitive an- 
swer upon the moment, that answer, from 
the very suddenness of the resolution I was 
called upon to take, would have been in the 
negative. 

“Well, Mr. .? he said, “ it would be 
wrong to ask you to give a definitive answer 
to a question of such moment, upon the spot. 
This day week, will you do me the honour 
to call upon me? Let me see—shall we 
say about this hour—will that suit you?” 

“Perfectly, my Lord—that is, if it is per- 
fectly convenient to your Lordship—for my 
time, you know, is of no importance, com- 
pared to yours.” 

“Very well, Mr. , on that day I shall 
expect to see you.—Good morning.” And 
so ended an interview that sealed the for- 
tune of my future life. 

The temptation was great certainly. It 
would be such a triumph over those who had 
set me down as a failure—who considered 
me as a broken man, to have M. P. placed 
after my name, and be of importance with a 
great political party—aye, and that party in 
power, too. But, then, would not some of 
my kind friends say, with a commiserating 
smile, that I had made a shipwreck of my 
principles—I, who used toe be so violent in 
my liberalism? What?—Has not a mana 
right to change his opinion, when, for so 
doing, he sees—a convincing reason? Not 
to possess—aye, or not to exercise this right 
—is always to be achild. What !—always 
retain the same opinions upon compulsion? 
The very idea is absurd, and the position 
not tenable for a moment. My resolution 
was fixed; and, on the appointed day, and 
precisely two minutes after the appointed 
hour had struck on the clock of a neigh- 
mnaing church, I knocked at Lord ——’s 

oor. 


“Well, Mr. ——,” said Lord ——, witha 
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gracious smile, as I was ushered into his 

presence ; “I hope I may be allowed to re- 

gard a punctuality as a favourable au- 
ury 

. After we were seated, he appeared to ex- 

pect me to speak. 

“ My Lord,” said I, coming to the point at 
once, “I have made up my mind to accept 
your proposal.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Mr. ; 
and I am also glad to see that, like myself, 
you are no great admirer of circumlocution.” 

“TI certainly am not,” I replied, “ a 
there are cases in which I think it may be 
used, without the charge of imbecility 
against him who uses it.” 

“Rarely.” 

“ Cromwell was not a weak man.” 

He nodded assent; but at the same time 
gave a smile which I did not exactly under- 
stand. However, thought I, it does not mat- 
ter; I don’t think your Lordship, or any of 
your friends, will overreach me. I know as 
well the conditions, I think, of the sale as 
you do those of the purchase. And if they 
are infringed—What? We shall see. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon 
arranged ; and in no long time I took the 
oaths and my seat in the Commons House 
of Parliament, as representative of the rot- 
ten borough of 3 for though I did 
not possess an acre of landed property, that 
objection was easily eluded. And this, by 
the by, is one of the most glaring acts of in- 
justice inflicted by the English aristocracy 
on their fellow-countrymen. It is a contriv- 
ance by which they have now, for about a 
century, effectually prevented any of the 
people from coming into parliament, save 
and except such as are brought in in the ca- 
pacity of their tools. 

Now commenced my career—alas! not 
of pleasure and of glory—but of misery and 
shame. The press opened the attack. 
There were no doubt persons connected 
with it who had known me as a speaker at 
Oxford; and sketches of my history were 
given, accompanied by severe and sarcastic 
remarks. They pretended, however, to treat 
me rather with contemptthan severity, as an 
object unworthy, from my insignificance, of 
much consideration. 

But I bad severer trials than that to en- 
dure. I attempted the sort of oratory which 
had succeeded at Oxford ;—I heaped anti- 
thesis upon antithesis, and pun upon pun; I 
brought out smart sayings by the dozen, and 
quoted humorous verses in abundance, af- 
ter my most approved fashion. My puns 
and verses were treated with neglect—my 
antitheses with indifference—and my smart 
sayings against reformed principles produc- 
ed coughing, and other signs of impatience 
from the opposite party; while I was not 
yet of sufficient importance with my own 
to oie the support and encouragement 
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of their cheers. All this was very discou- 
raging, particularly to a person of my proud 
and sensitive character; and I confess, as 
David Hume says, speaking of the ill suc- 
cess of some of his literary productions, I 
was discouraged. 

This, I repeat, was discouraging ; but yet 
even this was not all. One night I had 
made some pretty sharp, and what I intend- 
ed to be severe remarks upon a speech of 
one of the opposite party. When I sat 
down, my old friend—of whom, by the by, I 
had seen very little since we had taken op- 
posite sides in politics, and with whom my 
acquaintance had dwindled into a passin 
bow—rose up to answer me. He seeme 
to labour under a degree of excitement 
which I had never before beheld in him. 
He began, and he was at first scarcely audi- 
ble from the violence of his emotions; but 
by and by he began to recover some degree 
of self-command, and his eloquence burst 
forth, like the sun from behind a cloud, with 
a vehemence and a brilliancy that I had 
never before witnessed in him. All the 
time, too, he regarded me with a haughty, 
indignant, yet melancholy glance, that, 
bringing with it the full recollection of our 
early friendships, communicated to me a 
portion of his own agitation, which, however, 
by a strong effort, I prevented from becom- 
ing visible. Although to mention it may 
seem comparing great things with small, 
the attack made by Pym upon Strafford on 
his trial, as described by Baillie and others, 
involuntarily rushed upon my memory; it 
appeared to have occurred to the speaker 
also. I heard him thunder out the words 
“apostate from the principles and affections 
of his youth,’—betrayed and insulted 
friendship ;” and he said that “if the val- 
our and capacity of Strafford were unable to 
redeem from imperishable infamy even that 
great bad man’s name and memory—what 
must it be with meaner spirits, with less il- 
lustrious apostates ?” 

I need not say that my seat was not a 
bed of roses, while my former friend was 
thundering out his eloquent invectives. I 
sat it out, however; and one triumph, that 
would have gladdened the hearts of those 
who hated me, I deprived them of—I sat it 
out, I say, with an unblanching cheek, a firm 
and unquivering lip, and an undaunted 
brow ; and my deadliest enemy dare not af- 
firm that I bore the thunderer’s torture with 
less than a Promethean endurance. 

This speech, added to the other sources 
of annoyance,—some of which I have allud- 
ed to,—opened up a fountain of bitterness 
in my heart, the waters of which were to be 
my drink for ever after. And yet, what may 
seem strange, my antipathies did not take 
the direction that they would have been 
supposed likely to take. Instead of being 
violently directed against my ancient friend 
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for his terrible attack upon me, they were 
directed against those who had tempted ine to 
become an apostate—against Lord and 
some of his friends. It would seem, in fact, 
that my nature was too proud, self-willed, 
and intractable ever, perhaps, to acquire 
those “interest-begotten prejudices” that 
were to be substituted in the place of that 
earnest and early-imbibed love of freedom 
and independence that had been the guide, 
the pole-star of my boyhood and of my youth. 
The nature, too, of some of the work I was 
called upon to perform was marvellously 
little to my taste ;—to defend every species 
of abuse by plausible pretences—to discover 
good reasons for bad conduct—to keep out 
of sight the real circumstances of the case— 
to misrepresent or gloss over such as could 
not be kept out of sight. My reward for all 
this, withal, was somewhat analogous to that 
of a doer of dirty work. I was evidently 
considered as a tool—as a tool that was to 
be ready for constant and indiscriminate use ; 
and as such, of course, I was to have no will 
of my own. 

Moreover, what, I will confess, galled me 
sorely, I was evidently considered by the 
aristocrats around me as a plebeian—though 
my Norman name was as old in England as 
the first Plantagenet, and my family had 
been barons by tenure when the ancestors 
of most of those high and mighty peers were 
serfs. Some aristocrat, whose talents and 
acquirements I held in utter contempt, was 
constantly kept above me, partly to keep me 
ever sensible of my subordinate condition, 
and partly from the ever-waking jealousy 
entertained by the aristocracy of those whom 
they consider plebeians. Those very tal- 
ents, for which they had purchased my ser- 
vices, and the power of which they could not 
deny, were only respected as far as they 
were employed in defending bigotry and 
despotism, folly and vice; in fostering pre- 
judice and extinguishing the light of reason. 

Such among those aristocrats was the in- 
solence of the men ; the impertinences of the 
women, if possible, exceeded it. There is 
at present in England a dynasty of women 
of fashion, who make it their proud boast to 
enact deeds of arrogance, impudence, and 
folly, such as eye hath not seen, nor imagin- 
ation conceived. With these Aspasias the 
patrician political adventurer is all in all; 
the plebeian is nobody. With them no 
professional man can be a “ gentleman:” 
scarcely a member of the lower House of 
Parliament can be such, unless he most ne- 
cessarily come, in time, to the upper. For 
example, I once heard Lady say, in 
reference to Lord ’3 removal to the up- 
per House on the death of his father, “ There. 
you know, he will be among gentlemen.” 

heir idea of “ gentleman” is similar to that 
which Madame de Genlis, and her class, en- 
tertained of “ gentiliiomme,” at least before 














the revolution. Ard what qualities, think 
ye, does that itea comprehend? Does it 
suppose a man of humane and affable de- 
meanour ; of the strictest honour in all his 
dealings ; of firm, yet gentle temper, and 
enlightened understanding ; a man who re- 
quires no law but his word to make him ful- 
filan engagement? Good God, Sir, do you 
rave? You are on your death-bed, Are 
you about to die in astate of delirium? No, 
Sir. Hear me once more. Their gentle- 
man is an ignorant, idle, dissolute, selfish, 
unfeeling, remorseless, insolent human brute, 
got by a patrician sire out of a patrician, 
equestrian, or semiplebeian dam; who—I 
beg Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, I should say 
which—dresses, rides, drives, votes, games, 
and wenches, after the most approved fashion 
of the day; and who, when he has defraud- 
ed you of your money, your time, and labour, 
or your good name, will shoot you by way 
of giving you satisfaction. TJ'his he calls 
the satisfaction of a “gentleman.” Well, 
are you not satisfied? Yes. I have re- 
ceived such satisfaction, and I die “ perfect- 
ly satisfied.” 

Well, Sir; thus was I situated. And did 
I like my situation? Like? No, Sir. I 
felt as if I had sold myself to the devil, and 
my reward was that vulgarly ascribed to 
those who thus render themselves the devil’s 
victims. But if Iam doomed, said I, to go 
down to hell, one at least of my betrayers I 
will drag there with me. A man perhaps of 
a more tractable spirit might have been able 
to forget the degradation he had suffered, to 
overlook the disagreeables of his situation; 
but with a temper and a memory like mine 
this was utterly impossible. They would 
not suffer delusion to take possession of my 
soul ;—they would not let me fancy for a 
moment that my interests and theirs were 
identical ;—they appeared not to seek to en- 
gage my affections on their side ;—they de- 
prived me of the aid even of party morality, 
and in that, my state of degradation, they 
denied me even the poor boon of oblivion. 

I know not how long this state of things 
might have continued before it became ab- 
solutely insupportable, if an accident had 
not put a termination to it. The Marquis 
was one of the most aristocratic men 
even of his most aristocratic set. Though 
upon the whole considered among that set 
as a well-bred man, there was, at times, an 
insolent nonchalance in his manner, that to 
me was specially offensive. On one occa- 
sion it was so bad that my impetuous tem- 
per burst forth— 

“ What do you mean, Lord ~ 

“Mean, Sir!” with a look of mingled sur- 
prise and haughty nonchalance. 

“ Ay, mean, my Lord ?” 

“What do you mean, Sir ?” 

“T mean, Lord , that I hold myself as 











much a gentleman as any man in the realm; 
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and I will suffer no man on the face of the 
earth, however high his rank or office, 
either by deed, word, or look, to treat me 
otherwise.” 

Another stare of astonishment and arro- 
gance, 

“Sir,” he said, “you would not have the 
second minister of the crown go out with an 
under-secretary? Sir, you know I cannot 
meet you as a gentleman.” 

The effect produced by these words seem- 
ed to dispel even the fashionable apathy of 
Lord . It was as if all the blood of my 
fierce ancestor, who, in his wrath, once 
struck a prince of the house of Plantagenet 
with his gauntleted hand, were transferred 
to my body, and as if all that blood rushed 
to my brow. I made a spring towards him, 
like that of a tiger; and my hand was within 
an inch of his throat. 

“Stop, Mr. .’ he exclaimed. “ You 
shall have the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
since you desire it.” 

I stopped dead short. “You said I was 
not a gentleman, Lord > I said, “I 
was only going to place us on an equality. 
But your Lordship’s politeness renders it 
unnecessary. I shall expect to have the 
honour of hearing soon from your Lordship.” 
I left him. ’ 

The public are sick of duels; and so am 
I. Every lacquey-school novel has two or 
three. I received his shot in my side, and 
missed him. He lives to mock ai his ple- 
beian victim. But, though I die like the 
Roman gladiator, I shall yet be avenged. 

I write these lines from a bed, from which 
I shall never rise, with a hand that will soon 
be cold in death, and a mind whose already 
decayed energies wil] soon, in this world at 
least, cease to exist. I know not what may 
be the death-bed of a patriot; mine assured- 
ly is no bed of roses. I look on what I am, 
and compare it with what I might have been 
had I followed an honest calling, or even 
stuck to my profession, instead of becoming 
the tool of an oligarchical faction and a po- 
litica] adventurer. 











A SONG IN EXILE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Yes, with groans my lyre is strung ; 

Tears, from Poland’s ruin wrung, 

Flow in music from my tongue,— 
Poland’s tears and Liberty’s. 

England saw our setting sun ! 

Britons, was it wisely done ? 

You gave Warsaw to the Hun! 
Why not London, Englishmen ? 


Lo, while Russia’s iron tread, 
Where we died, or whence we fled, 





Shakes the dust of Poland’s dead, 
Nations tremble guiltily ! 
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Poland fell, and they may fall, 
Crushed on Freedom’s funeral pail! 
But the Lord is Lord of all. 

Thou, oh Father, tremblest not ! 


Russia! twice we overthrew 

Hordes of thine to tyrants true! 

Twice we smote, and twice we slew, 
Recreant France, thy conquerors. 

Yet with us was Europe sold ! 

Frighted France, and England cold, 

Gaul’s delay, and Britain’s gold 
Bribed the Goth to purchase her. 


Hopeless, homeless do we roam ! 
Be revenge our hope and home ! 
Thoughts that quench in bloody foam 
Moscow’s fiery funeral ! 
By Polonia’s gory sod, 
Dig thou wide,—Polonia’s God ! 
Dig thou deep, where freemen trod, 
,  Russia’s grave and Tyranny’s ! 


THE NECESSITY AND THE POWER OF 
GIVING AN OPERA TO THE ENGLISH. 


NO. Ill. 


We trust we have established three points 
in our position:—First, that the legitimate 
opera surpasses any modification of dialegue 
and music in the nature and degree of 
pleasurable sensations it excites; secondly, 
that both with respect to the poetry and 
music, this construction is susceptible of 
the utmost regularity, yet not incapable of 
any extention of the ornamental parts ; and, 
thirdly, that the finest models exist in Me- 
tastasio, and in the composers of the last 
and present century. It remains, then, only 
to treat of the encouragement given to the 
foreign exemplars and to our own, and of 
the talents of our poets, composers, and art- 
ists. 

Two distinct courses mark the progress 
of the foreign and the English musical 
drama. 

The performance of operas had scarcely 
been tried in England, before the highest 
classes determined to put an end to the 
struggle made by the original introducers, 
and a subscription amounting to 50,0001. 
was raised in ]720, under the auspices of a 
chartered institution called “The Royal 
Academy of Music,” and a board consisting 
of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty 
directors, elected from amongst persons of 
the highest rank and best taste, the King 
himself -subscribing 1000/. to establish a 
complete performance, instead of the mu- 
tilated dramas which we have already de- 
scribed. 'They went to work judiciously, 
commencing their task by engaging a poet 
to write the libretti; the three finest com- 
posers then known—Bononcini, Attilio, and 
Handel ; and to the last they entrusted the 











engagement of the singers for whom he 
was to write. This at once gave a local 
habitation and a name to the Italian theatre 
—a supremacy which has never since been 
compensated. The highest patronage was 
secured ; nor has the exclusive principle thus 
begun been ever relaxed. The plan of pri- 
vate boxes, which extends to so large a por- 
tion of the house that it may be justly term- 
ed universal, and is indeed made entirely so 
by letting the spare boxes for the night, the 


high price of admission, both to pit and gal- | 


lery, and the rule of full dress which, till 
the last few years, was observed, and, toa 
great extent, still prevails, though by cus- 
tom and acquiescence rather than positive 
institution ;—these adjuncts, we say, give to 
the King’s Theatre (even this title does 
something) a superiority in every respect 
unknown to the other houses; and without 
intending to detract from the exalted ex- 
cellence of the performance, we may be 
permitted to point out, that this very ex- 


cellence is ensured by the rank and taste of 
the subscribers, and of the audience gen- | 


erally, by the power and extent of the funds 
thus raised, and, last not least, by the 
comparative infrequency (two nights in the 
week) of the performance, and the long- 
continued repetition of the same pieces*. 


Here we have the three greatest requisites | 


and incitements to perfection, though not in 
the same order—power to remunerate the 
greatest talent, leisure to improve it to the 


utmost, and judgment to award the due) 
Such is the | 


measure of praise or censure. 
fair represeutation of the stimulus, the re- 
ward, and the direction which have for the 
last century awaited the exercise of foreign 
musical and dramatic talent in England. 


But this is by no means all the advantage | 


the foreigner enjoys above the national 
theatres. The elites of the whole continen- 
tal world are engaged at enormous salaries 
—Italy, Germany, France, contribute their 
finest and best performers; and it forms no 
unimportant part of the subject to observe 
how this excellence is reared and nurtured 
abroad. Every town of the least note in 
Italy has its Opera,+ for which musical dra- 





* The usual ae og for running an opera isa! 
rst; but in some later seasons, | 


month at the 
when it has been thought expedient to try ever 
sort of stimulus, this allowance has been 


d*Anjou,” ‘‘ Zelmira,” “ Tancredi,” ‘ Otello,’’ 


“La Rosa Rossa e In Rosa Bianca,” “La Cle- | 


menza di Tito,” “I! Crociato,” “Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia,” “ Semiramide,” “Il Don Giovanni,” 
“La Donna del Lago,” “‘ Medea,” “La Cene- 
rentola,” “‘ Nina,” and “La Gazza Ladra.” In 
these fifteen operas there was little novelty, but 
much diversity. 

t Tae arrangements of these companies is thus 
amusingly described by the author quoted subse- 
quently in the text. It serves to show the inter- 
est that national and dramatic music especially 
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oubled. | 
In 1828, the house opened in the seccnd week in | 
January. The operas given were, ‘ Margerita | 





mas are expressly composed. “ After his 
success at Bologna,” says the biographer of 





excites throughout all Italy. “ The mechanism 
of an Italian theatre is as follows :—the impresa- 
rio is frequently one of the most wealthy and 
considerable persons of the little town he inhabits, 
It most commonly proves a ruinous undertaking, 
| He forms a company, consisting of a prima donna, 
| tenore, basso cantante, basso buffo, a second fe- 
| male singer, and a basso. He engages a maestro 
| (composer) to write a new opera, who has to adapt 
| his airs to the voices and capacities of the compa- 





|ny. The poem (libretto) is purchased at the rate 
| of from sixty to eighty francs from some unlucky 
| son of the Muses, who is ey a poor hungry 
| abbé, the hanger-on to some rich family of the 
| neighbourhood. The character of the parasite, 
|so admirably painted by Terense, is still found in 
|all its glory in Lombardy, where the smallest 
' town can boast of five or six families, with an in- 
|come of five thousand livres. The impresario, 
| who, as we before observed, is generally the head 
| of one of these families, intrusts the care of the 
| financial department of the concern to a registra- 
| rio, who is commonly some pettifogging lawyer, 
| who holds the situation of his steward. The next 
thing that usually happens is that the impresario 
falls in love with the prima donna ; and one of 
| the great objects of curiosity among the gossips of 
| the Tittle town, is to know if he will give her his 
arm in public. 

“ The troop, thus organised, at length gives its 
first representation, after a month of cabal and in- 
trigues, that form subjects of conversation for the 
whole period. This prima recita forms an era of 
the utmost importance in the simple annals of this 
little town, and of which larger towns can form 
no idea. During a whole month, eight or ten 
| thousand persons do nothing but discuss the mer- 
its and defects both of the music and singers, 
with all the stormy vivacity which is native to 
the Italian clime. This first representation, if no 
| unforeseen disaster occur, is generally followed by 
twenty or thirty others, after which the company 
breaks up. This is what is generally called a 
stagione (season.) The last and best is that of 
the carnival. The singers who are not scriturati 
| (engaged) in any of these companies, are usually 
| to be found at Milan or Bologna: there they have 
| agents, whose business it is to find them engage- 
| ments, or to manceuvre them into better situations 
| when an opportunity offers. At length the most 
| important of evenings arrives. The maestro takes 

his place at the piano; the theatre overflows; 
people have flocked from ten leagues distance}; 
| the curious form an encampment around the thea- 
tre in their calashes; all the inns are filled to 
excess, where insolence reigns at its hcight. All 
occupations have ceased; at the moment of the 
performance the town has the aspect of a desert. 
All the passions—all the solicitudes—all the life 
| of a whole population is concentrated in the thea- 
tre. The overture commences; so intense is the 
attention that the buzzing of a fly could be heard. 
On its conclusion, the most tremendous uproar 
ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds or 
hissed or rather howled at without mercy. It is 
not in Italy as in other countries, where the first 
|representation is seldom decisive, and where 
| either vanity or timidity prevents each man from 
| intruding his individual opinion, lest it should be 
| found in discordance with the opinions of the ma- 
| jority. In an Italian theatre, they shout, they 
| scream, they stamp, they belabour the backs of 
| the seats with their canes, with all the violence 
| of persons possessed, It is thus that they force 

upon others the judgment which they have formed, 
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Rossini, “ which is considered as the head- 
quarters of Italian music, Rossini received 
offers from every town in Italy. Every 
impresario (director) was required, as a sine 
qué non, to furnish his theatre with an opera 
from the pen of Rossini.” Thus, Italy pres- 
ents a series of hot-beds in which talent is 
stimulated to the utmost. We presume 
there is scarcely an instance to be found in 
England of an original composition brought 
out at a provincial theatre. Such works 
must have the impress of metropolitan ap- 
probation before they can be listened to or 
endured in the country, to say nothing of the 
impossibility the provincial manager would 
encounter of paying the labours of the com- 
poser. These are the circumstances which, 
together with the daily intermixture of mu- 
sic with religion in Italy, tend, perhaps, as 
much as climate and constitution, to exalt 
the excellence of Italian singers,* over and 
above the stimulus applied by the external 
repetition of music in their churches and 
streets, and the excellent foundation given 
to no small numbers in their conservatorios. 
From all these causes, music becomes al- 
most a part of their nature, and certainly an 
article of the first necessity. 

In England, the music of the drama is in 
every sense made secondary. We have 
shown how subordinate a part it holds in the 
structure of opera—how its effects are in- 
terrupted and dissipated by dialogue. But 
even this is scarcely the worst. By the sta- 
tion assumed by, and allowed to the foreign 
drama, it is at once depressed to a lower— 
an indefinitely lower place. Opinion is en- 





and strive to prove that it is the only sound one; 
for, strange to say, there is no intolerance equal 
to that of the eminently sensitive.—At the close 
of each air, the same terrific uproar ensues; the 
bellowings of an angry sea could give but a faint 
idea of its fury. 

“ Such, at the same time, is the taste of an 
Italian audience, that they at once distinguish 
whether the merit of an air belongs to the singer 
or the composer. The cry is‘ Bravo David! 
bravo Maestro!’ Rossini then rises from his seat 
at the piano, his countenance wearing an air of 
gravity, a thing very unusual with him ; he makes 
three obeisances, which are followed by salvos of 
applause, mingled with a variety of short and pen- 
egyrical phrases. This done, they proceed to the 
next piece. 

“Rossini presides at the piano during the first 
three representations, after which he receives his 
800 or 1000 francs, is invited toa grand parting 
dinner, given by his friends, that is to say, by the 
whole town, and then starts in his veturino, with 
his portmantau much fuller of music paper than of 
other effects, to commence a similar course in 
some other town forty miles distant.” 


*When Torri first appeared in England, the 
writer was sitting next a professor of admirable 
taste and science, who had passed much of his 
time in Italy. After Torri’s first air, he said, 
“ Almost every house in Italy, I assure you, would 
produce as good a singer as this man. I do not 
wish to disparage his ability, but merely to show 
how much better the art is there cultivated.” 
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listed against English opera at the very out- 
set. It is demitted to the English theatres, 
a term, in this serse,of reproach. Will any 
body living, after seeing an opera at the 
King’s Theatre, venture to compare the mu- 
sic, the house, the band, the singers, or the 
company of Covent-garden or Drury-lane, 
with what they witaess, enjoy, and admire 
at the Haymarket? Unquestionably not. 
Let any — attend one Italian opera, 
and the English theatre is degraded for 
ever in his estimation.* Itis very question- 
able whether this sense of national degreda- 
tion is not increased by the adaptation of Ital- 
ian operas through which it has been found 
imperative to amuse the public, instead of the 
original productions of native composers. 
It was indeed supposed that the general 
taste would be raised and improved by a 
nearer acquaintance with the finest Italian 
pieces, when Storace first incorperated their 
music with our operas and our language. 
But if that supposition form any ground at 
present for transmuting Mozart, and Rossi- 
ni, and Bellini, it also serves to prove the 
assertion, that Englishmen can produce 
nothing so. well worthy the approbation of 
their countrymen—an admission of the most 
fatal tendency. 

When we continue the parallel, the same 
injurious inferiority will be found throughout. 
The band are lower in talent. Why? Be- 
cause the funds of the King’s Theatre are 
sufficient to pay the superiors of the pro- 
fession—because an engagement in the one 
is more honourable than in the other—be- 
cause the service of the one is devoted 
wholly to accompaniment—because the 
nights of performance are fewer, the re- 
hearsals more, and the correcting judgment 





* Three or four seasons ago, Laporte, at his 

benefit, gave ‘‘ Tancredi,” supported by Malibran, 
Sontag, &c. and the English farce of ‘‘ The Lot- 
tery Ticket,” in order to display his own ability 
in Wormwood—a most disgusting part. Nothing 
could be more finely executed than Rossini’s 
beautiful, inspiring, and affecting music. The 
peo og actors in the broad English farce were 
zaporte, Mr. W. Bennett, Mrs. Humby, and, to 
the best of our recollection, Mrs. Orger. It so 
happened, that we dined next day in company 
with Matthews, and sat next him at dinner. The 
conversation turned on the opera of the previous 
evening. Matthews was there ; and we shall not 
soon forget the vehemence of his anger at such a 
comparison of the merits of the two dramas. 
“« Sir,” said he, “ it was done on purpose to dis- 
grace us. ‘There was the most splendid audience 
the metropolis could assemble. Nothing could 
be more excellent than the acting or the music 
of the opera ; and to this was contrasted one of 
the most vulgar of our farces. I say nothing of 
the actors ; but, Sir, I blushed for my country. I 
sat thus, Sir, (holding his head in an attitude of 
the most ludicrous depression) the whole night. 
I dare not look to the right orthe left. 1 blushed, 
Sir, for my je bl And he concluded by giv- 
ing a most marvellous proof of his own faculty by 
an imitation of Laporte in his address, which he 
could have heard but once. 
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of the audience far more certain and more 
awful. The singers at the English theatres 
feel the same depression. What ruins their 
style >—the knowledge that, to gain an en- 
gagement, they must gain popularity. Now, 
the majority of audiences are those who pay 
from four shillings to sixpence for their ad- 
mittance. Ifit be not thought too contemp- 
tuous, they may fairly be said to be the vul- 
gar. To their level, then, must the artist 
lower his style, if he desires to be encored 
three times, and, upon the strength of those 
plaudits, enabled to fix his own enormous 
nightly salary.* 

It need scarcely be added, his notions of 
refinement are obliterated, his manner be- 
comes essentially violent and vulgar, to suit 
the capacities of his audience ; and, thus 
the art is debased and ruined, not so much 
to gratify the cupidity of the artist, as to 
suit the popular demand. The aristocracies 
of rank, wealth, and taste resort to the King’s 
Theatre ; they are seidom, if ever, seen 
at an English House ; and can it be a mat- 
ter of wonder when the two are compared ? 

The first postulate then to give a fair 
chance to English talent is, to place it upon 
a par with the foreign in respect to patron- 
age, because it is demonstrated that this, 
if it be not ernployed absolutely to depress 
native ability, is at least diverted from its 
support. The King’s Theatre, we are per- 
suaded, is the place, and the only place, 
where the English can meet the foreigner 
on level ground and have fair play. The 
difficulty is to effect it without the conversion 
of the Italian into an English theatre. It 
is not to be imagined that the patrons of the 
Opera could be induced to give up four 
evenines in the week tosuch an amusement. 
Two, divided between English and foreign, 
would remunerate neither the manager nor 
his troop. Some arrangement, however, 
which might lower the subscription and ad- 
mission to both,—since, if the companies 
were doubled, a vast portion of the expense 
would be avoided,—appears to present the 
way out of this embarrassment. The deficit 
of the aristocracy might be compensated by 
the public at large ; the subscription might 
be divided, first, at per annum for all the 
performances ;—secondly, at per annum from 
the foreign or the English ;—thirdly, for half 
ofeach. This expedient, with a diminution 
of the general price of admission, say the 
gallery to 3s.; and the pit to 6s. or 7s., the 
boxes to 8s., would at once make the King’s 
Theatre a profitable speculation, give to 
English opera and English ability a fair 
field, and afford to the public a better and 
cheaper accommodation. 








* The best singers—Braham, Phillips, Stephens, 
Paton, &c., have been of late years engaged, not 
for the season, but a given number of nights, at 
per night, and the sums may well be called 
enormous, 
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The habit of going to the Haymarket is, 
as Falstaff says of instinct, “a great mat- 
ter ;” for it is become from habit a sort of 
second nature to its frequenters. They 
cannot endure the less private, less elegant, 
less easy (if you please, less aristocratic and 
exclusive) accommodations of the English 
playhouses. Nor is it matter of wonder, 
when the difference between the two in all 
respects is compared. 

And now let us inquire into what have 
been the claims of our English artists ; for 
we hope to be able to prove that, even un- 
der all disadvantages, they have, in other 
and relevant branches of art, proved their 
title to pre-eminence in this, had their tal- 
ents been rightly directed. 

We say the first desideratum is a poet; 
and it will hardly be disputed that this our 
age has produced mencapable of the highest 
elevation. Byron was, and Moore (to de- 
scend no lower) remains eminently gifted 
with the power to produce a fine lyric-dra- 
matic poem : indeed, the exquisite delicacy 
of Mr. Moore’s feeling and tact in setting 
words to music declares him to be the per- 
son best qualified, perhaps, of all who have 
ever existed, to write words for music ; while 
the peculiar vein of imagination displayed 
in his “ Lalla Rookh,” and his “ Loves of 
the Angels,” declare how exquisitely power- 
ful he would be in the portraiture of passion 
on the lyric stage. Had the meed been 
offered, it would have been won. Perhaps 
a new, and scarcely less admirable writer, 
of opera may be found in Mr. Bulwer. But 
let the sun shine, and the bees will come 
forth ;—let fame and reward be attached to 
this species of composition, and genius will 
be attracted to its production. We have 
elevated our views to supreme excellence; 
but in this respect, if the competition with 
Italy alone be regarded, we might have 
contented ourselves with a far lower esti- 
mate ; for what can be more contemptible 
than the libretti upon which Rossini’s best 
operas are erected ? 

The next point is the composition. Here, 
if English genius have failed, it is because 
it has taken a wrong impulse. First, can 
any foreign opera of its age be said to ex- 
ceed, or perhaps equal, the “ Artaxerxes ” of 
Arne? Wemight, indeed, go farther back. 
Matthew Lock’s music of “ Macbeth,” and 
Purcell’s songs in Dryden’s plays, may chal- 
lenge rivalry, originality and power, with any 
such works ofany times. Shield had a purity 
and a nationality (always taking into the es- 
timate the misdirection of musical effort in 
our mixed pieces of dialogue and song) that 
place him very high; and, discarding all 
others, we may, without shame, bring for- 
ward the immense range and ability Bishop’s 
productions*. He has written in all styles, 

*In all cases due allowance must be granted 
for that predilection which is called national. 
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for he has imitated all styles; but if he 
were asked why, he would perhaps reply, 
because, in the variable and uncertain state 
of the knowledge and praise of the art in 
England, it was necessary to his popularity. 
Had this acquisition (the one thing needful 
to an artist’s getting his bread) been founded 
on that noble estimation which is derived 
from such judgments as regulate and reward 
the composers for the King’s Theatre * ; had 
he been induced to write for the seme end, 
there can be little doubt that his fire would 
have been more intense and brilliant, be- 
cause it would have been more concentrated 
and better supplied with that vital ingredi- 
ent of general approbation—the fiat of an 
audience, “ few, though fit,” which is the 
real support of the flame of genius. That 
Mr. Bishop’s name alone should be cited 
may appear somewhat invidious, when other 
composers have written much in a popular 
style, Mr. Braham { especially. But we do 
not mean to exercise any exclusive partiali- 
ty: we take the most prominent name, both 
for quantity, industry, and talent; and it 
should seem that we can adduce no stronger 
argument for the support of our general prin- 
ciple—the legitimate construction of opera— 
than the fact that ourstage has been usurped 
for the last few years by adaptations of foreign 
pieces approaching this construction ; which, 
though it does not amount to positive proof 
that such construction is abolutely necessary 
to success, gives very strong grounds for 
the belief that the height of passion and 
expression at which foreign composers have 
arrived is chiefly attributable to that cause ; 
and that English ability has failed in no 
small degree from the want of that concen- 
tration of the mind to musical effects alone 
which is generated by the continuous use 





Where can more beautiful things be found than 
Bishop’s airs, ‘‘By the simplicity of Venus’ 
Doves,” “ Sweet Home,” “ Bid me Discourre ;” 
duets—“ On a Day,” and “ As it fell upon a Day ;” 
concerted pieces—“ Blow, gentle Gales,” “The 
Chough and Crow,” “When the wind blows,” 
and “The Tramp Chorus’? If they lack the 


intense passion of the Italian dramatic pieces of 


Rossini, it is probably because the English do not 
feel, and iontemuisile do not embody their feel- 
ings in music, in the same manner as the Italians. 
There is more depth, though less force. 


* It is a curious fact that, in this respect, the 
English houses have surpassed the Italian theatre. 
Bishop was for years engaged, at a regular salary, 
to compose operas expressly for Covent Garden, 
and he did compose more than sixty. No compo- 
ser has been here, for very many years, engaged 
for tne Haymarket, except Rossini, who under- 
took to write one opera, “ Ugo Re d'Italia,” and 
came over to doit in the season of Benelli’s man- 
agement, but departed RE infecté. Rossini has 
not written above half the number of pieces pro- 
duced by Bishop. 

t He obtained the largest sum ever given for an 
English opera, probably six times as much as Ros- 
sini ever had for his highest—namely, 12501. for 
“The English Fleet. 
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of melody and harmony uninterrupted by 
dialogue. we 

We come next to consider the capacitics 
of our artists. If we look at the list of the 
orchestra of the King’s Theatre, we find it 
filled during its best period almost entirely 
by English professors. No one will doubt 
that the place of Sig. Spagnoletti, without 
derogating in the least from his acknowl- 
edged ability, would have been supplied to 
equal advantage by one English violinist, or 
by more than one. All the wind instruments 
are known to be pre-eminent—they may 
challenge all Europe. And where can be 
found the equal of the incomparable Lind- 
ley? Notaword more need be said upon 
this branch of the subject, except to point 
out that these, our first-rate talents, have 
invariably been employed at the foreign 
theatre, to support foreign vocalists and for- 
eign composition, Andwhy? Because the ° 
highest patronage of the country has ena- 
bled the impresario of the Italian Opera to 
pay better for less labour, whilst the eclat of 
a desk in that orchestra has been a not less 
seductive inducement to the artist. 

But how do we stand in the comparison of 
vocal ability ? Let ussee. We willnot go 
back beyond the memory of our own times; 
and then we may pronounce, unhesitatingly, 
that, under all disadvantages, England has 
exhibited talents which place her at least 
above dishonour in the contest. The whole 
continent has produced only three female 
artists of overshadowing powers since the 
beginning of the century—Catalani, Pasta, 
and Sontag. It is a question whether, all 
the attributes of a singer taken into the ac- 
count, our Billington was exceeded by any 
of them. The surpassing compass, and 
the beauty and flexibility of her natural 
organ, was perhaps more than a match for 
the volume, richness, and force of Catalani, 
whilst in science the Italian was immeasu- 
rably below our countrywoman.  Italia— 
bella Italia herself—acknowledged and wor- 
shipped at the shrine of the Tamontane. 
Pasta, it is true, combines extraordinary 
tragic power, and is thus elevated above any 
singer we can cite. Sontag was equalled 
by Mrs. Salmon in the exquisite delicacy of 
her tone ; and in velocity the English stands 
as high as the German artiste. Mrs. Sal- 
mon was not, indeed, tasked in the same 
manner or degree, for she never tried her 
ability upon the stage. We speak, howev- 
er, from along and accurate knowledge of 
her powers, and we pronounce, without the 
least fear of contradiction, that she would 
execute any conceivable passage with a 
legerity and neatness, and, above all, with a 
beauty of tone and accuracy of intonation * 





Salmon has been reduced to undeserved penury, 
and is now residing near London, in such a state 
of nervous depression as to be incapable of re- 
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that not even Sontag could equal in the 
first, or excel in the latter quality. 

At the beginning of the century, we find 
even the Italian stage occupied by another 
native female, Storace. Like Billington, 
she had received the last polish in the true 
region of a We have, however, only 
to show that English genius is capable. 
Storace was a fine musician, with a coarse 
voice and limited organic endowments, but 
of strong sense. In the opera buffa of her 
time—for it has since assumed a decidedly 
different character—she was not exceeded. 

We have before insisted on the necessary 
allowance for national style, and this given, 
we shall not omit amongst the vocalists, pe- 
culiarly and properly English, the name of 
Miss Stephens. With a voice of the loveli- 
est kind—for that is the epithet that best de- 
scribes the analogy between the visual sen- 
sation of beauty, of form, feature, and com- 
plexion, and the filling up of the sister sense 
of hearing by her full, round, pure, rich, and 
satiating tones, “a sacred and homefelt de- 
light,” that belonged perhaps to her alone, 
and was in perfect accordance with Eng- 
lish notions and English sensibilities, was 
experienced by the hearer. No one ever 
gratified the general public more than Miss 
Stephens, because she was natural, chaste, 
and faultless, though she aspired not to 
move the heart by those violences which 
constitute the excesses, and for that very 
reason, the fascinations of the voluptuous- 
ness of Italian art. It is not within the 
scope of our attention to go below the most 
exalted members of the profession ; for if it 
be established that England can confront the 
continent in its superiorities, there needs no 
proof as to the inferior departments. We 
may, however, adduce the fact that Mrs. 
Dickons maintained a most respectable po- 
sition in the same opera (“ Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo”) with Catalani; and who, in her walk, 
has adorned the Italian stage more than 
Madame Vestris ? 

We shall rest our demonstrations as to 
masculine ability upon the one great artist 
of our age and country, Mr. Braham*.— 
Has Italy produced his equal, lowered, as 
we are persuaded he has been, by his con- 
nexion with the English theatre, and by the 
infinite diversity to which he has turned his 
versatile abilities? If in knowledge and 
facility Garcia and Rubini, if in power Don- 
zelli, have approached or rivalled him, can 
any of the three boast that aggregate of 





suming her place in a public orchestra, although 
she sings with powers almost unimpaired in her 
own room. Her old professional associates should 
do something for her relief; the public would aid 
them. 

* The first time Weber heard Braham, he said 
toa friend, “ This is the greatest singer in Eu- 
rope!” It was in his scene from the “ Freis- 
We have the anecdote from the person 


chutz.” 
himself. 
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science, volume, tone, flexibility, invention 
dignity, and (as a general term) expression,* 
which he possesses? Well, then, in this 
department England has stood prominently 
out. 

Our bass singers have been comparatively 
few and inferior compared with those of 
Italy. Bartleman is the only great excep. 
tion. Experience will indeed, we fear, bear 
out the fact that foreign countries (Clementi 
named Russia in particular) produce nobler 
bass voices than our own. Sedgwick, who 
flourished at the close of the last century, is 
almost the only exception. But here we 
must take into consideration the superior 
employment given to this voice in the Italian 
lyric drama. For the last many years, owin 
to I know not what cause}, the bass has ha 
a predominant character in their operas; 
and it is not to be concealed that the style of 
the serious music written for this voice, and 
still more the comic, conduces to exalt its 
general excellence. Zuchelli, Lablache, 
and Tamburini, par eminence, are examples. 
Out of this, however, arises another strong 
incentive to raise our national opera by the 
legitimate construction. Here, then, we 
close our case. We trust we have estab- 
lished— 

1st. That the legitimate construction of 
the lyric drama is most favourable to musical 
effects and musical talent. 

2d. That owing to the misdirection of 
English talent, and more especially to the 
positive and declared encouragement given 
by the aristocracy of rank, wealth, and taste 
to foreign opera, and to the disdain, nourish- 
ed alike by the misconstruction and the in- 
feriority of the means of the English, and 
concentrated by the exclusive patronage, 
the native ability has been chilled and re- 
pressed, while the stigma of contempt and 
vulgarity has been set upon English compo- 
sition and English execution. 





3d. That even under these discourage- 


ments there have arisen instances of Eng- 
lish ability quite equal to any single exam- 
ples the continent has given us. 

We have then the powers both by nature 





* The Italian maxim that “he who has a fine 
voice has ninety-nine out of the hundred requisites 
in singing,” is a gross exaggeration ; for mind has 
as much, or perhaps more, to do with the matter 
than organic power. Fine voices we have had in 
abundance; but where has the informing intellect, 
the directing sensibility, been found to emplo 
them except in Braham? The more profound, 
the more difficult to move the affections, the more 
indispensable is the force of the understanding. 
It is this fact which renders English expression to 
an English audience so difficult. The few who 
really enjoy Italian singing are those who have 
learned to feel, and to think, and to es them- 
selves like Italians,—the rest go with the herd ; 
whereas every Englishman can Judge of his own 
language and his own musical expression. 


+ Lord Mount Edgeumbe, it will have been 





seen, assigns a scarcity of tenors as the reason. 
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and art, if they are rightly applied and cher- 
ished. And although we are quite ready to 
admit that genius is commonly impulsive to 
work out its own ends, rather than that it 
can be swaddled and dandled into strength, 
we think it has been demonstrated that it is 
all but impossible for English opera to make 
head against the force which has kept and 
still keeps it down. ’ 

We regard the King’s Theatre and its 
patrons as the only place, and the only sanc- 
tion properly able to give it equal ground 
and fair play against its foreign competitor ; 
and so long as two nights of the week are 
devoted to the Italian drama (there are often 
three) by the fashionable world, it is difficult 
to perceive how any diversion in favour of 
the English can be wrought; for, although 
it is not too much to desire, it is too much to 
expect from the patriotism of these, or in- 
deed of any classes under the cosmopolite 
feelings of the present day, that they should 
relinquish an amusement which must now 
be admitted to enjoy a lofty supremacy, 
merely in the hope of elevating native taleat 
to an equal height. It is, however, due to 
national honour that the experiment should 
be tried, and it might be tried at the King’s 
Theatre, by the engagement of a poet such 
as Moore, a composer such as Bishop, and 
the singers we possess*, to bring out a le- 
gitimate opera, ever were it done on an ex- 
tra night. This plan is suggested because 
it can scarcely be imagined that a second 
Royal Academy can be established for the 
planting of an English opera ; and, say what 
we will, it is as clear as practical demonstra- 
tion can make it, that the fine arts can be 
reared only by the elegant in taste ;—a dis- 
tinction mainly (though not entirely) depen- 
dent upon rank, competency, leisure, and 
the consequent cultivation of the higher fa- 
culties. 

Our conclusion is, then, that we possess 
all the requisite powers, if we had the pa- 
triotism, and the energy, and the judgment 
to employ them to so just and so natural an 
end as the nurtrue of native talent. 


LONDON IDYLS. 
NO. I. 
Scene—Pall-Mall and St. James’s-Street. 
Damon—Sy via. 


Damon and Synvia had, from earliest 
youth, been linked in friendship’s bonds ; 
and as they grew in years that friendship rip- 





* The country never was so bare as at present 
in this respect. Braham is in his decline,—how 
should it be otherwise at the age of more than 
sixty 7—and there is not another native of an 
decided superiority. Mrs. Wood (the best woman) 
isin America. 

35 


London Idyls. 
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ened into a tenderer feeling. Their anxious 
parents watched the mutual flame, and cher- 
ished it—for they were equals in the world; 
and Love and Fortune—blind as they are 
painted—seemed for once united in reward- 
ing two fond hearts. 

he day arrived to which they had so long 
looked forward, when Hymen was to sancti- 
fy their plighted vows. It was a lovely 
morning—the birds sang sweetly—and the 
gentle Sylvia, in her bridal robe, her fair 
hair intertwined with orange flowers, her 
mantling blushes hid beneath her flowing 
veil, knelt before the altar. Damon was by 
her side. The bishop breathed a blessing 
on their bowed-down heads, and prayers 
were offered for their future happiness. The 
bells rang merrily—the sparkling favours 
fluttered in the breeze—the jocund guests 
smiled on the happy pair—and Damon and 
Sylvia were the pride and envy of the gaz- 
ing throng. 

The early life of gentle Sylvia had been 
passed in rural scenes ; she never had tasted 
of the pleasures which the town affords ; 
nor was it until four short weeks of cloud- 
less happiness had passed across her bridal 
brow that she had ever seen the mighty city 
where she now was dwelling. Every object 
was new to her; all she saw or heard at- 
tracted her attention and awakened her cu- 
riosity. It was Damon’s pleasing task to 
teach her where to rove amongst its mazy 
labyrinths—to show her the busy haunts of 
men, and fill her young mind with new ideas. 

Behold them now, installed in lodgings 
near the corner of Pall-Mall. The Palace 
clock—long absent, now restored, hung 
high above Sir Charles Wade Thornton, 
Lady Westmeath, and the maids of honour 
—was striking three, when Damon, leading 
Sylvia down the steps next door but one to 
Sam’s shop, thus whispered gently in her ear. 


Damon. The sun is bright—the sky is 
clear—the south breeze gently blows, my 
love. Come forth, my Sylvia; let us seek 
the higher ground of Piccadilly. 

Sylvia. Too gladly will [ go, my dear ; 
but what is Piccadilly ? 

Damon. A street; so named, my Sylvia, 
not, as perhaps you might suppose, from any 
peccadilloes there committed, but from a 
game so called, in which, in other days, the 
villagers delighted. Come, let me lead you. 

Sylvia (turning the corner.) Oh, Damon, 
what a lovely place! Is this St. James’s- 
street ? ’ 

Damon. It is, my dearest. That white 
house, at the corner, was a hotel, bought by 
Lord Middleton one day, and up for sale the 
next; the man who dwells below, makes 
bugles ; and as he makes he tries them. 
Sweet is the hunter’s horn in glades like 
those we used to haunt ;—under one’s 
breakfast-parlour such a din is most discor- 
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dant : his Lordship’ liked it not, and left it. 
That door is Graham’s, where they play at 
whist ; and as in t’other case, whene’er they 
doubt about a trick they trump it. The next 
is Cary’s map-shop ;—but stay, we’ll wander 
up this side, and view its charms, and so re- 
turn along the shade of t’other. 

Sylvia. E’en as you will; be you my 

ide. 

Damon. This is the coffee-mill. 

Sylvia. You speak in riddles: I can see 
no mill, 

Damon. This grocer’s shop, where Al- 
vanley and Nugent, Sefton, Massy Dawson, 
Petre, Thornhill, and Lord Sligo go to be 
weighed, The scales with skill are poised; 
and each plump peer is poised in one, and 
many ponderous lumps in tother. See, 
Sylvia, where the crimson cords denote 
the place of privilege ! 

Sylvia. Strange custom, sure, this way 
of weighing. 

Damon. Just by the door you see that 
horizontal aperture ; that is the box be- 
longing to the Post-Office. In that are 
dropped the hopes of lovers and the fears of 
maidens ; orders for candlesticks ; letters to 
Lord Grey ; prescriptions for the gout ; 
= for the press ; counsel for sons, and 

ints for daughters ; answers to dunning 
tradesmen ; twaddle from dark-blue women, 
and advice from deep-read men. 

Sylvia. Oh, talk not so, my Damon! 
Where dwell these tribes of red and blue ? 

Damon. Sweet innocence, unparalleled ! 
My gentie Sylvia, you shall know them all 


in time. This is the new Bazaar of Crock- 
ford. 
Sylvia. It is a goodly temple. 
amon. Its votaries are few. "Tis plea- 


sant, now and then, to roam along its paths, 
and steal beside the counters where the 
fair-haired damsels sit. 

Sylvia. Steal! Do they? 

amon. At times, my Sylvia. Ladies 
there be who have a taking way with them. 
But say no more. This house is Farquhar’s 
bank, whence see those busy people draw- 
ing gold, to keep all things alive. Healy, 
a skilful leech—Nicholls, the stock-maker, 
—and Nugee, the tailor—cluster around its 
base ; and Lewis, christened Kensington, 
—— rich store of silver plate, both “new 
and second-hand.” 

Sylvia. Oh, pleasing sight! 

Damon. Here is poor Gilray’s favourite 
shop, long kept by Mrs. Humphries ; and 
here the Atheneum. 

Sylvia. What! where the Judges, Bis- 
hops, Deans, and Doctors dwell ? 

Damon. No, dearest love ; that is be- 


low, just down by Carlton-gardens, whither 
to-morrow we will roam. This bears the 
name, indeed ; but else no likeness to those 
realms of soft repose and gentle dulness, 





over which Minerva, in her state, presides. 
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And what tall house is this? 


lvia. 
Damon. "Tis Boodle’s. 
Sylvia. Say, Damon, what are Boodles ? 


Damon. Men in uncouth great-coats— 
perhaps in spencers, with brown-topped 
boots or long cloth gaiters on their en 
with whips or sticks in hand, and broad- 
rimmed hats upon their heads, with now and 
then a small pig-tail behind protruding, 
They wear buff Waistcoats, sometimes strip- 
ed and sometimes plain ; even scarlet may 
be seen in winter spread o’er their broad 
expansive fronts, with powder in their hair 
—elsewhere exploded. 

Sylvia. Strange creatures ! 

Damon. Here is a shop for curiosities— 
full of temptation, Sylvia. See, four china 
vases and a porcelain dog, two Indian 
screens, a kris and half-a-score of fans,a 
crimson pan of fish and counters, a dozen 
unmatched cups and saucers, pierced ivo 
balls, and snakes preserved, three Sandwic 
Tsland spears, a mandarin and wife, two 
josses and a hookah, a stuffed macaw, a sil- 
ver tankard, and a portrait of Lord Henry 
Petty, now Lord Lansdown. 

Sylvia. I scarce can trust my eyes with 
such variety. 

Damon. Triphook the bookseller lives 
here, once landlord to the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and this is Evans’s, late Cunning- 
ham and Evans, nearly related to the Cun- 
ningham of Harrow, who wrote the “ Velvet 
Cushion.” Look, Sylvia, this is White’s; 
in yon bay-window stand the gallant Hor- 
ace, and the handsome Forrester, the kind 
and witty Alvanley, the noble Worcester, 
pungent Sir Joseph, and the gay Glengall, 
the “King,” the “Kang,” the “Colonel,” 
Archy Macdonald, and Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard. 

Sylvia. A goodly group—what do they 
there ? 

Damon. Look out and watch, and 


“tell their tales 
Of every passing passenger.” 


Sylvia. In sooth, ’tis gentle pastime. 

Damon. Come, Sylvia, come—we’re now 
in Piccadilly ; return we by the other side, 
and so, beneath the shade of Hoby’s shop, 
retrace our steps to Pall-mall corner. The 
Guards rest here—to whom their country- 
men stand largely bound in debts of grati- 
tude. *Tis here they “unfatigue ” them- 
selves from all the toils of war. And this is 
Crockford’s. 

Sylvia. "Tis a palace. 

amon. This is the coffee-room, and that 

the morning-room. See, o’er the blind, the 
blooming Wombwell, William Lennox, 
Castlereagh, and Thynne, Tom Duncombe, 
Henry Fitzroy, Craven Berkeley, Maxse, 
Fane, and Sidney. : 

Sylvia. Do they, too, pass their days in 
gazing on the street ? 
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Damon. Their days, my dearest—but at 
night they sometimes play at hazard. 

Sylvia. Oh, tell me, what is hazard ? 

Damon. A simple game, played thus:—A 
smiling group of goodly swains sit round a 
table covered with a cloth, and padded, so 
that too much noise shall not assail the ear, 
and marked with pour et contre—for and 
against, or words to that effect. On one 
side is the banker, with great sture of coun- 
ters, representing money ; to him opposed 
sits, as croupier, the man who calls the main 
and chance, and aids the banker in his drafts 
and payments. 

Sylvia. What is a main, and what a 
chance ? 

Damon. The player holds a box, in which 
he puts two dice. He shakes it, and before 
he strikes it on the table, calls a number— 
that is the main. He throws; and if he 
nick it not, the number which he throws be- 
comes his chance against the main he call- 
ed. 

Sylvia. Pr’ythee go on—I love to hear 
thee; I could listen all the day to such 
sweet prattle. 

Damon. Eleven’s the nick to seven--twelve 
to six or eight; but calling seven, “ twelve ” 
is crabs, and so “ eleven ” is to six or eight ; 
deuce, ace, and aces always are. 

Sylvia. Say, Damon, might J join this 
pleasant sport ? 

Damon. Such things are done; but by 
the sacred vow that binds us to each other, 
Ido adjure thee, touch not the box. Take 
a fond husband’s anxious counsel, and when 
you have the opportunity, play not yourself, 
but bet, and back the caster out! 

Sylvia. Oh! virtuous Damon, trust me. 
—What’s here ? 

Damon. ’Tis Willis’s, the Musical Sa- 
loon, where playing of a different sort goes 
on. These are hotels—this the Colonial 
Club, where broken merchants and much- 
injured planters mourn the march of cant 
and innovation—and this is Brookes’s. 

lvia. Oh! I have heard of this, even 
in Devon’s clustering groves. I pray thee 
tarry not, but let us hasten on. 

Damon. This is Park Place. Lord Suf- 
field’s is the house that faces you; that on 
the left Lord Worcester’s ; gpposite is Ho- 


race ‘T'wiss’s, once Under Secretary of 


State, and Member of the Commons House 
of Parliament, still a King’s Counsel, learn- 
ed in the law, and Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. Next door lived Alvanley, the 
witty and kind-hearted ; his house is now 
converted to the uses of a club; and nearer, 
by one door, lives Lord De Ros, the winner 
of all hearts, and premier baron of the realm; 
that white house is the Melton, where they 
copy Crockford’s on a smaller scale. Re- 
gain we now the street—this is the Cocoa 
Tree, called by maligning knaves “ Sots’ 
Hole ;” in it they drink a liquor called gin- 
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punch, by Ragget made, who for no price 
will sell the secret of its composition—iced 
in a summer’s evening, Sylvia, ’tis “ fit for 
Juno when she banquets.” 

Sylvia. It will soon be summer, Damon, 
now. 

Damon. See here, St. James’s Place. 

Sylvia. Whither Jeads this path ? 

amon. Up to Lord Spencer’s. Come 
thread its wilds.~—That white bay-window 
is Colquhoun’s, the Hanse Towns minister 
and agent for West India Is]ands; a worthy 
man. The corner house is Hodgson’s, late 
member for the town of Barnstaple ; and 
that is Burdett’s. Next door lives Rogers, 
bard of Memory: that passage underneath 
his house is closely locked at his desire ; 
the Muses of the park and Wood-nymphs 
wild so loved to haunt his magic cell, that 
he was forced to bar them out. That large 
house is Lord Spencer’s, father of Lord Al- 
thorp. See here, my Sylvia; this is Cleve- 
land Court,—* a shady, blest retreat.” ‘That 
house was Villiers’s, Commissioner of cus- 
toms once, but now ambassador in Spain. 
The next is Frederick Byng’s. 

Sylvia. Is he a Boodle? 

Damon. No; he is much too young, and 
too agreeable to be doomed to Boodleism 
yet. See, we have reached St. James’s- 
street again. This house is Arthur's. 

Sylvia. What! The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s ? 

Damon. No, dear; a club so called, 
where, when they dine, they lock the door, 
lest prowling wolves should snatch away 
their food. That lengthened building is the 
Thatched House called. 

Sylvia. I see no thatch. 

Damon. The crust is off the pie, my 
Silvia 

Sylvia. made, as they say, like pro- 
mises of lovers, to be broken. 

Damon. You should not say so. Those 
spacious rooms hold companies at dinner. 
The Catch Club, Dilettanti, and Freema- 
sons, who, though the house be thatched, 
there tile their lodges. It is by Willis kept, 
to whom belong the rooms called Almack’s. 

Sylvia, Shall I see those 2 

Damon. Please Fate and Lady London- 
derry, yes. Next Wednesday. That lofty 
window is the Albion Club,—a welcome 
refuge for the destitute, and called by those 
who know its merits, the Asylum. The 
next is Cary’s map-shop. And now we are 
back again at Graham’s. But, lo! Isee the 
carriage at the door, and Wilkins waiting 
ourreturn. Haste we to taste the balmy air 
of Kensington. To-morrow we will stroll 
again, and [ will show you more of this 
great town. 

Sylvia. Oh, prithee do! The music of 
the spheres is not so sweet as thy dear 
voice when telling me its wonders. 

Damon. Come, dearest, come. 
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Cheerfully did the fair-haired Sylvia obey 
the summons of her Damon. They reached 
the carriage-door, she leant upon his prof- 
fered arm, stepped in, and took her seat; 
he gazed upon her for a moment, then fol- 
lowed her. “To Kensington,” he said, and 
in an instant they were on their way. 

Oh, happy Damon! Sylvia, fairest of the 
fair! 


=== 
MARTIAL IN LONDON. 


On certain printed ** Conversations ”’ between a Viscount 
and a Countess. 


In letters, these colloquies make us all see 
That women are equal to men: 

The titles of either begin with a B, 
And each of them ends with an N. 


What he says to her, the whole Town understand 
As the impulse of spleen or of whim ; 

But the Bane has an Antidote ready at hand, 
In the Sense of what she says to him. 





On the same Viscount. 


** He flatter’d in youth, he lampoon’d in his prime,” 
Quoth Memory’s Bard of our poet ; 

But the fault was not his, ’twas a deed done by Time, 
My very next stanza shall show it. 


Whoever has sported on Tempe’s green lawn, 
Has found out the truth of the matter ; 

Tis plain that, by law mythologic, a Faun 
In process of time grows a Satyr. 


GERMAN DUELLING. 
By the Author of “High-ways and By-ways.” 


THE most striking objects in the streets 
of the University towns of Germany are 
the numerous groups of young men, of a 
half-and-half appearance, between that of 
mechanics and of men of fashion. The 
great majority inclinc towards the former ; 
and they would at once be set down as 
tradesmen’s apprentices, or others of that 
wholesome class which is obliged to earn 
its bread, were it not for the lazy, indepen- 
dent air which is prominent both in individ- 
uals and in the mass. Some, however, 
show evidence of “ blocd,” both in manner 
and mien, and in the distinctive shades of 
dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shoot- 
ing-jacket to the frogged and embroided 
frock, as compared with the coarse coatees, 
the clumsy redingotes, and the appurtenant 
articles of apparel, worn by the many. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the 
cut and pattern of the common costume of 
these youths; even when the greatest ef- 
forts are made at finery, the effect is villain- 
ous. A pair of brass spurs often stick out 
from torn and dirty boots; coarse and loose- 
hanging pantaloons are surmounted by gau- 
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dy and flaunting vests; and the body coats, 
even when daubed with silk lace, fringe, 
and tassels, are but more glaring proofs of 
atrocious taste. The little caps, of many 
different colours, are ungraceful and mean ; 
and the everlasting and ever-evident pipe, 
full four feet long, sending out clouds from 
the mouth, or dangling from the coat pocket, 
reminds one of Porson’s devil— 

Whose coat was black and whose breeches were 

blue, 

With a hole behind for his tail to come through— 
and gives a notion (in many instances false- 
ly) that vapoury vulgarity and smoke-dried 
intellect must be the distinguishing traits 
of a German student. The greater part of 
those youths wear mustachios ; several al- 
low their beards to grow on the chin, in the 
Charles the First fashion; and some have 
their faces covered with hair; while all 
wear the shirt collar turned down & la Van- 
dyke, and dispense with the use of cravats, 

Almost every second or third man you 
meet has one or more scars on his face. 
These display themselves in every phasis of 
recent or remote infliction. Sometimes as 
if the cheek had been seared by a sharp 
iron; at others, as though a narrow dash of 
red was daubed across; and often the inel- 
egant applications of transversal stripes of 
common sticking-plaster tell the unhealed 
state of the cicatrize. All those wounded 
have a prize-fighting air. Some remind 
one of the grim and patched-up physiogno- 
my (but that is only a wood-cut) that serves 
as a frontispiece to the memoirs of a cele- 
brated German storyteller, the Hockwelge- 
borner Baron Munchausen. On one occa- 
sion, I observed a young gentleiman with the 
point of his nose carefully wrapped up, and 
held by asling which was fastened to his 
cap. 

So much for the outward and visible signs 
of the German Students. 

Their general habits of life are unrefined 
and debasing. Tobacco smoke and beer 
form their atmosphere. Insignificant quar- 
rels are followed by mean scratching-match- 
es, called by courtesy duels, but better des- 
ignated by their own peculiar phrase pau- 
kerei*. Allthisis very degrading. In those 
low drinking-bouts of malt liquor amidst 
stupefying fumes from bad tobacco, there is 
neither good taste nor cleanliness, Fre- 
quent squabbles on trifling causes engender 
an unsocial and quarrelsome spirit; and 
the mockery of fighting, by which they are 
followed, is not even terminated by a re- 
conciliation. Resentment should be wiped 
away with our own or our enemy’s blood. 





* A cant phrase, compounded, it may be, from 
the English words poke and awry; for I know 


not a more rational or national derivation for it; 
though an ordinary etymologist might find one in 
the verb pauken, and the collective termination 
which is not, by the bye, indigenous to Germany. 
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The quarrel should not be allowed to fester 
like the wound. But a University duel 
ends ungenerously, as it begins ignobly. It 
is the very antithesis of chivalry. Manli- 
ness blushes for, and civilization turns sick 
at it. 

A paukeret is, notwithstanding, a thing to 
be seen—at least by the traveller who at- 
taches importance to manners, and wishes 
to form a comparative table of national 
traits. I accordingly resolved to become a 
spectator of one, at least, of those affairs ; 
and, after various efforts, I succeeded. But 
before I describe it, I must say, that during 
many month’s residence in Heidelburg, I 
neither witnessed nor heard of a single out- 
rage or offence against public propriety, on 
the part of the Burschenschaft, as the com- 
munity of students is called. The only thing 
approaching to a frolic which came under 
my notice, (for I do not admit the discordant 
yells of their beer-drinking bouts, or their 
carriage-processions in and out of town as 
evidence of ny | was the pushing a bundle 
of grass off the head of an old woman, at 
which both she and the youths laughed. 
This was a very Germanized kind of joke. 
In fact, the people, young and old, are too 
much stupefied with tobacco to be at all up 
to fun. I defy any one to cite a dozen, much 
less 


“ A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 


Among the exceptions—the many excep- 
tions, I should say, to the unfascinating de- 
scription I have given, I had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with one, who was neither 
drinker nor fighter, who never suffered un- 
der the laws of the hiéb-comment, the stich- 
comment, or the knuppel-comment (the cutting, 
the stabbing, or the cudgelling modes of 
duelling ;) nor ever experienced the katzen- 
jammer (the cats’-misery) of growing sober 
aftera debauch. This young man undertook 
to be my cicerone at a paukerei; and he 
was not long in giving me notice that one 
was to take place, at five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of acertain day. 

We accordingly set out for the scene of 
action,—a wirtschaft, or low drinking-house, 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, on 
the opposite side of the river. But when 
we reached the bridge, we Jearned that the 
police had got scent of the affair; and a 
signal being hoisted by a scout on the river’s 
bank, the one in communication at the 
wirtschaft gave the alarm; and, in a few 
minutes, we saw the violators of university 
law* scrambling and scampering up the 
hills, flying along the road, or pushing 
across the stream in the small canoes which 
were ready for the occasion. The pursuit 





* The law against duelling cannot be ve 
strictly enforced, for no less than five hundred 
and forty of these paukereien took place during 
the semestre, or college course, for the year. 





was not very fierce, for none of the offenders 
were taken, though a reward of three florins 
was promised for the seizure of each delin- 
quent. But perhaps a counter-bribe had 
been given; so that I was, probably, the 
most disappointed person on the occasion. 

Another time we arrived after the busi- 
ness was done, in consequence of a servant’s 
mistake as to the hour. A third opportunity 
was lost by the doctor, who must attend on 
these occasions, being gone on another party 
of pleasure with some friends. Two or 
three more disappointments took place, but 
finally, one sultry day in August, everything 
favoured my wishes, and I reached the 
place, accompanied by my good-natured 
guide, at the same time with the combatants 
and the doctor, and we had the good luck 
to discover that the coast was clear, and no 
interruption likely to be offered to the sport. 

These duels invariably take place in a 
large, lofty room, belonging to an isolated 
house of entertainment, which is situate on 
the side of a hill, in a by-path that stretches 
up from the road to Siegelhausen on the 
northern bank of the Neckar. As my com- 
panion and myself passed through the gar- 
den, and entered a straggling court-yard 
behind, the first thing that caught my atten- 
tion was a man holding to a grinding-stone, 
which was turned by a little boy, the blade 
of a long rapier, another lying beside him 
already sharpened. A young woman pass- 
ed us, towards a long wing of the house 
which reposed on a vaulted terrace, a pew- 
ter basin in her hand filled with water, in 
which floated a large discoloured sponge. 
An old woman hobbled after, with a couple of 
long, coarse towels dangling over her arm. 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, 
and attributions of surgery. They were so, 
in fact. And it is not easy to describe the 
unpleasant sensations excited by these cold- 
blooded preparations by attendants of both 
sexes, all—male and female, young and old 
—looking as wooden and unconcerned on 
their arrangements for execution as the 
posts of a gallows or a guillotine. 

Groups of amateurs now straggled into 
the garden and yard. They were all stu- 
dents attracted to the spot, a few from re- 
gard to the champions, more from love of 
the sport, yet all with an air of abstract in- 
difference, which only wanted an English 
atmosphere and English tailors to have made 
each man a breathing exemplar of the most 
exquisite dandyism. How, mused I as I 
looked on, would these Germans be affected 
by a riot or a battle ? Could such a people 
ever consummate a popular revolution ? 
As vassals of princedom, as tools of monarchs, 
they have often fought well, and would do 
so again and again. As enthusiasts in re- 


"Y | ligion, spurred on by fanatic zeal, they shat- 


tered their ancient empire into fragments. 
But could any sentiment purely personal, 
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or which merely embraces political rights, 
without the prestige of loyalty or religion, 
sufficiently rouse up the energies of the 
Germans of to-day to such a pitch as is re- 
quired for effecting their own deliverance ? 
Serious questions should not be answered 
hastily, even to one’s-self. So I was deter- 
mined to “ pause for a reply.” 

Among the gathering spectators of the 
scene I was now about to witness there 
might have been two or three somewhat ac- 
tively worked upon by the preparations for 
the combat. The affair itself soon com- 
menced. 

The two principal actors were as com- 
plete contrasts in personal appearance as it 
was possible to see pitted against one 
another. One was tall, handsome, and of a 
fine, bold-bearing ; the other short, plain- 
featured, and mean-looking. Alas for the 
instinctive injustice of human nature! It 
was impossible not to sympathise at once, 
to almost identify one’s-self with him whose 
“outside man” looked so fair. No; a 
whole life of experience could not resist the 
oft-deceiving prejudice of appearance ; and 
1 mentally espoused the quarrel of this 
lofty and good looking swashbuckler, with- 
out knowing or caring at the moment wheth- 
er he was in the right or the wrong, a brave 
man or a bully. But the self-adjusting 
principle soon began its action ; the moral 
pendulum swung straight again. My eye 
caught the colours on the ribbon round the 
short man’s cap. They were the tricolour! 
He was, then, a Frenchman, a son of liber- 
ty, perhaps a boy of the barricades? His 
opponent’s band was black and white. He, 
therefcre, was a Prussian ; an educated, a 
civilised, a willing slave! How much less 
degraded is the Russian serf, or the black 
bondsman of America! Now, then, my 
sympathies have found the true course in 
which torun. There is no prejudice now 
to combat or give way to. I am enlisted 
under the true banner. Firm heart, quick 
eye, and steady arm, my brave lad! “Go 
it!” what a pity his name was not “ Ned !” 

And to work they soon went, and ina very 
exciting style. I have omitted to sketch the 
—— strapping on of their plastrons. 

blush to call them by their real English 
name of armour ; for I was ashamed to see 
men make sucha mockery of fighting. Nor 
have I said a word of their casquettes. Why 
must [ tell the truth, and translate them hel- 
mets? And I skipped all mention of their 
mufflers—I do not quite like to write down 
the true word, gaunilets ; and I rather wish- 
ed to let my readers enter into all the spirit 
of the set-to first, before I told them, as truth 
forces me to tell, that the combatants had 
nothing to apprehend at the utmost from all 
their “notes of preparation,” beyond a cut 
across the nose or cheek. Even such a con- 
summation is not pleasant in expectancy to 
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those who happen to have the forenamed 
feature either too long or too short; for, be 
it ever so long, no one, I suppose, would 
view its curtailment with complacency, 

But admitting all the risk, stili there wag 
nothing to work very intensely on a mere 
observer—to make his nerves coil round his 
heart, or fix his teeth, or clench his hands, 
in the spectacle of a couple of youths slash- 
ing at each other’s skull-caps and plastrons, 
the latter made of thick leather, and formin 
hauberks and cuirasses, so stoutly stuffed, 
that a pistol bullet could scarcely get 
through to the carcase behind. The “ des- 
perate fidelity” of poor Kean’s battle-scene 
in Richard or Macbeth was almost as blood- 
stirring. But then he had not the pale 
cheek and the quivering lip, the frown of 
real anger, the glance of genuine hate, 
These tragedians had al] that; and it was 
the truth of the picture that invested it with 
an interest which, compared to the mere as- 
sumption of truth, is what historical painting 
is to caricature. 

Of all the sounds associated with destruc- 
tion, there is none so keenly painful as that 
produced by blade against blade, either of 
small-swords or rapiers, in single combat. 
The booming of artillery, the bursting of 
shells, the rattle of musketry, the crash of 
sabres,—this chorus of the battle-field is 
wholesale music to a warlike mind. The 
singing twang of a cannon-bullet, or the 
sharp whistle of a musket-ball, is impressive 
rather than painful; but the thin whisk of 
steel against stee] goes clean through the 
mind, and makes the blood of the brain run 
cold. 

I positively forgot that my brave bully- 
boys could do each other no mortal harm; 
and I looked on and listened for full five 
minutes, (as they cut, and parried, and 
stamped, and flourished,) with as decided a 
wound-up-edness as any spectacle of duel- 
ling ever caused me. At the end of five 
minutes the seconds pronounced the first 
heat over, and each man leant upon his 
friend’s shoulder, (the friend exactly “ac- 
coutred as he was,”) and panted, and wiped 
away “the plentiful moisture which encum- 
bered” his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) 
says or sings. 

A pause of a few minutes sufficed to rest 
the combatants, and again they went to 
work, performing, with great activity and 
ingenuity, all the evolutions of attack and 
defence according to the most approved 
method of the hieb-comment; their seconds 
following every movement by their side, 
with rapiers interposed, to protect the prin- 
cipals from anything like foul play, and the 
vulnerable parts of their bodies from any 
chance-medley touch of the villainous “ cold 
iron.” 

Heat after heat went on to the number of 
five, until at last I was satisfied that the 
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rivals were by far too clever. I was tired 
as much, at least, as they were. All ex- 
citement was worn out; and, in a most san- 
guinary yearning for the conclusion, I men- 
tally exclaimed— 
*« Fee-faw-fum ! 
Oh, for the blood of a German man !” 

I should not have cared much had it been 
that of a Frenchman~ay, or an Irishman 
even. Suspense, like the celebrated sauce 
in the “ Almanach des Gourmands,” would 
make one manger son pere. 

And at last the long-wished-for demon- 
stration of a wound was made, by a very 
pretty stream trickling, like a narrow skein 
of crimson silk, from the tip of my tricolour 
hero’s chin, right down upon his plastron. 
Down fell the rapiers in a trice ; off flew the 
casquettes ; up sprang the little doctor, with 
his sky-blue coat and nankeen pantaloons, 
from the bench on which he had been doz- 
ing for full twenty minutes; forward hobbled 
the old woman with the basin and sponge ; 
backward ran the boy who attended to pick 
up the weapons ; out straggled the specta- 
tors; off stalked the victor, as proud as 
Polyphemus ; and away slunk the vanquish- 
ed, leaning on his friend’s arm in a manner 
so sneaking, as to lower full cent.-per-cent. 
my already exhausted sympathy in his fa- 
vour. The pleasantest relief to my fatigued 
and disappointed spirit was to learn that my 
Frenchman was, after all, not a Frenchman, 
and that his tri-coloured hatband was only 
the badge of the particular section of the 
University league to which he belonged. 
No sign or token of courtesy followed this 
catastrophe—no shake of the hand—no look 
of regret,—but a mutual scowl of sullen in- 
difference. The men were probably bitter 
enemies for ever. 

And so ended the paukeret,—a poor affair 
—an abortion of base-born and ill-bred val- 
our, begotten in a bier brauwery, and brought 
forth in a wein-wirtschaft, unsponsored by 
any high or noble sentiment, undignified b 
any trait of generosity or pride. The tilt- 
ing bouts of chivalry were bravely barbarous; 
but these scratching-matches of civilization 
are thoroughly base. 

In giving this sketch of one of the leading 
traits of German life, and in stating, but by 
no means exaggerating, the impression it 
produced on me, I do not mean to imply that 
the youths of Germany are deficient in that 
animal courage which too often urges the 
young men of other nations into personal 
conflicts, and makes them affairs of life and 
death. They are, on the contrary, as ready 
as any others to fight & V’outrance when 
there is ample cause for it. And perhaps 
the very habits of such ignoble encounters 
as I have described is a check to the frequent 
recurrence of deadly quarrels among them. 
That such quarrels do take place, I can my- 
self vouch, for I once witnessed a sad proof 
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of the fact, in the circumstance which I shall 
now record, } 

I was one dark January night occupied at 
my writing-desk, weaving a woof of histori- 
cal events, crossed with a warp of fiction— 
or sketching some light profile of national 
portraiture—-or endeavouring to rouse a 
spark of English feeling for the trampled-on 
country in which I could not live without 
being interested for it—but whether it was 
a volume, or a monthly, or a daily “ article” 
at which I worked is of small matter to the 
event by which my labours were interrupt- 
ed. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the 
gusts which swept down the valley of the 
Neckar, at the opening of which the town 
of Heidelberg is situated. Its one main 
street, running for a mile between the river 
and the mountains, formed a channel for the 
free passage of the dirge—for such I soon 
ascertained it to be. Looking from my 
window, I observed a lurid glow rising 
above the house-tops and throwing its red 
reflection upon the snow which covered 
them. A waving cloud of thick smoke 
marked the line of the procession, the lead- 
ers of which soon appeared coming round a 
—- curve in the long, narrow street. 

immediately knew it to be a student’s 
funeral which thus roused with lugubrious 
harmony the snow-enveloped dulness of the 
place, and sent out a crowd of youths to pa- 
rade the town, many of them in costumes 
incongruous with the season, and not quite 
consistent with the scene; but the whole 
solemnity showing an arrangement of mar- 
tial discipline which made it more than com- 
monly impressive. 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark 
cloaks, and stalked on some paces before 
the band, composed of horns, bugles, and 
bass instruments, whose wailing tones swel- 
led out as the procession approached, in a 
strain of commingled depth and wildness. 
Next appeared a young man of almost gi- 
gantic height, dressed in a suit of black, 
with large military boots and spurs, a huge 
cocked hat, trimmed with white feathers, a 
coloured scarf across his shoulders, long 
white cavalry gauntlets reaching nearly to 
his elbows, and a drawn rapier in his hand. 
He was the director of the varions mancu- 
vres, and his motions of command were 
obeyed along the whole moving columns, 
whose double files, of some hundreds in 
number, stretched down the entire length of 
the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge 
at both sides carried torches, which were 
flourished in irregular movements, some 
dashing the biazing ends at times against 
the frozen snow on which they walked, 
producing by the mixture of flame and 
smoke a strangely solemn effect of brilliancy 
and gloom. There were a couple of dozen 
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of the youths dressed in the same grotesque 
mixture of civil and military costume as the 
chief captain, and who followed his com- 
mands in regulating the march, But not a 
word was spoken aloud, no sound was heard 
throughout the peopled streets save the op- 
pressive harmony of the dead march, in 
strains indescribably plaintive and original, 
the slow tramp of hundreds of feet, and the 
heavy tolling of the church bell, as the pro- 
cession approached the burial-ground, which 
was a short distance from, but not in sight 
of, the house I occupied. 

The coffin-bearers wore suitable cloaks, 
sombre and fitted to protect the wearer from 
the frosty air and the drifting flakes of snow 
which were hurried on by the east wind. 
But at each side of the bier walked six or 
eight chief mourners, all bareheaded, dress- 
ed in full suits of black, with silk stockings, 
thin shoes, and chapeauz bras under the arm! 
How civilization and refinement lose them- 
selves in burlesque, thought I; and what a 
chance there is of those foolish followers of 
an absurd fashion falling victims in their 
turn, but to a death less glorious even than 
that which has sent this one to his last ac- 
count! 

A concentrated blaze of light, rising far 
above the tall and leafless trees, soon mark- 
ed the spot where the mortal remains of the 
young duelist were lowered to the earth, 
while his hundreds of former companions 
stood round in serried circles, doing honour 
to his obsequies. I could not withdraw from 
the contemplation of the scene, although it 
was only through the mind’s eye it was evi- 
dent. ‘The whole procession had passed out 
of sight, with the straggling citizens of both 
sexes, young and old, by whom it was ac- 
companied in solemn silence. The long 
street was quite abandoned, and the rays 
from the few lamps which swung at wide 
intervals across, fell heavily upon the snow 
and the dark buildings at either side. Sud- 
denly a loud burst of song rose upon the air. 
The deep harmony of hundreds of male 
voices was joined in the requiem, and quite 
overpowered the instrumental accompani- 
ment. It was sad and solemn beyond all 
description. No female notes lightened the 
full-throated harmony. Never did sorrow 
find a more fitting tone than in the chorus of 
that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to min- 
gle with the throng. An impulse of sadness 
hurried me resistlessly along, as the swell 
of the sea heaves a vessel on its silent 
course. I was soon at the door of the grave- 
yard. But all was once more still. The 
death-dirge had ceased, and the earth-heap 
was losely piled over the body which had 
taken its dark berth below. The crowd 


quickly began to hurry forth. In a moment 
or two more the band appeared outside, and 
it struck up a new, a less solemn, but a not 
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less impressive strain than before. It wag 
one of those fine martial airs to which men 
move to battle, which thrill through the 
nerves, and call the dull or stagnant feelings 
to arms. Every one present seemed to feel 
the inspiration. The procession which wag 
now formed had all the appearance of a mili- 
—_ train. There was no coffin, no bier, 
and apparently no mourners. A tone of ex- 
cited, of desperaté ardour pervaded those 
whose measured steps so lately kept time 
with the melancholy music of the dirge. 
The horns echoed along the wood-covered 
hill, at the foot of which the procession now 
moved back towards the buildings of the 
university, and the majestic ruins of the 
castle above returned the bugle’s tones in 
wild and half unearthly mimicry. The 
grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the 
students, their countenances varying from 
beardless animation to hair-covered ferocity, 
the gestures with which each man tossed 
his flaring torch above his head, the glitter- 
ing of the sword-blades here and there, the 
wintry harshness of the scene, the wind- 
gusts heard at intervals in the skeleton 
branches of the trees, all formed a whole of 
combinations, each one in fierce keeping 
with the rest. 

We,—for I had joined the crowd and felt 
myself identified with the ceremony,—arriv- 
ed at the large square of the university. 
Here the leaders halted the torch-bearers in 
double ranks, at each of the four sides; and 
ata signal given, every one advanced to- 
wards the centre, and flung his flambeau on 
the earth. Ina few minutes the accumula- 
tion of fiery brands formed a considerable 
pile ; and, while a thick volume of flame and 
smoke rose up, and was carried rapidly down 
the wind, the whole assembly once more 
shouted a chorus of almost stunning harmo- 
ny. Every one knows how the German 
youths are trained to vocal music; and the 
effect of severa! hundreds, on such an occa- 
sion as this, singing in parts and without a 
note of discord, one of the grandest nation- 
al hymns, baffles imagination, and defies 
the pen. 

It required but little stretch of fancy to 
believe that the spirit of patriotism rose on 
this union of incense and melody. It seem- 
ed emblematic of that holy desire for free- 
dom which swells and glows in the German 
heart. A people imbued with a strong pas- 
sion so developed cannot, I thought, be 
doomed to thraldom. There is a longing 
after liberty that must sometime find a vent 
and secure a triumph. Then let not the 
youths of these fine European tracts be has- 
tily judged, on isolated instances of bad 
taste or unworthy habits. Their eccentrici- 
ties may arise from a vague longing for dis- 
tinction; their wayward doings be but am- 
bition seeking the right road. A keen 
sense of political debasement may make 
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them both restless and dull. But when the 
trumpet shall sound the hour of their regen- 
eration, the despots may quiver in their core ! 
Such a scene as this speaks home to the 
heart. ‘The men who look and feel as these 
men do must finally work out their political 
salvation. These universities, with all their 
besetting sins, are fine nurseries for noble 
thought. Here the prince and the peasant 
sit side by side, read the same lessons of wis- 
dom, and breathe the same atmosphere of 
truth. Here are no badges of privilege ; no 
circles of exclusion ; no inordinate masses of 
wealth and pride, represented by the scions 
of an arrogant aristocracy. Here are prin- 
ces—I have seen and known such—only 
distinguished by superior modesty; and the 
sons of husbandmen working their way up 
to the loftiest seats of literature and science. 
Here individuals of all classes respect each 
other’s station, because they value their own. 
Here, as in the country at large, there is no 
straining at distinction, beyond the easy 
reach of every one—no ruinous profusions, 
for appearance sake—no servile estimate of 
consequence—no idolatry of rank. Here, 
thank Heaven! there are no tuft-hunters, for 
here there are no tufts. Every man walks 
the streets and paces the halls in a general 
equality ; and the memory of Alma Mater 
in after life is not stained with thoughts of 
insolent pretension on the one hand, and 
envious enmity on the other. The preven- 
tive system is really the wise one, where 
the common weaknesses of human nature 
are at risk. 

With this plan of political education in 
full force, the country must and will be 
saved, in spite of the vehement oratory of 
cowards who dread the torrent of improve- 
ment. There is still an instinct of feudality, 
as well as of a love for the fatherland, lurk- 
ing in the German mind. But they are 
widely distinct. Patriotism is the source of 
noble things. Veneration for power is a 
prostration of the mind. In proportion as 
the chief of the state acts as beseems the 
chosen of the people, he should be honoured, 
and praised, and loved. 

“ But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 

Our faith mere folly.” 


THE DEBTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
PART II. 


Reaper, you have made your entrée into 
the day-rooms of Barrett’s Hotel; but the 
honours of inauguration into the sleeping 
apartments yet await you. 

Precisely at three quarters past nine, P. 
M., a warning bell rings to notify the ap- 
proach of “roosting time ;” and as old Crip- 
plegate tolls the hour of ten appear the 
~~ who, rattling their keys against 
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the grated windows, cry, “Come, gentlemen, 
gentlemen,” and in a few short moments the 
knights are locked upon the respective land- 
ing-places adjoining their bed-wards ; then 
commences a ceremony, in itself worthy 
“the order,” imposing and awful to the new 
candidate for knighthood, in which the el- 
der brethren of the cross all take part. 
Rugs and blankets from the straw-beds are 
put in requisition for the double purpose of 
adorning and concealing the wearers, under 
which each man carries a pillow, to be here- 
after made use of as occasion may serve. 
The newly-made captive is ordered to bed ; 
he obeys—but with something like instinct- 
ive horror, as he surveys the group of ruffi- 
anly-looking fellows around him. A _pro- 
cession is then formed of the rug and blan- 
ket men, each armed with a mop or broom, 
their craniums covered with washing-basins 
or other utensils; the steward of the bed- 
room, surrounded by his satellites, commen- 
ces a march towards his victim, he, and his 
choir chanting as they go, in imitation of the 
Roman Catholics at mass, distributing water 
from pewter-pots to all persons within reach 
of their benediction; certain rules are read 
by the steward, which is a signal for the 
commencement of a regular battle—brooms, 
pillows, mops, bed-furniture are hurled on 
all sides, candles are extinguished, and in 
the general scuffle, the “ sacred helmets” 
are not unfrequently reduced to atoms ; one, 
however, being always in reserve, upon 
which the “new member” is expected to 
swear that he will be a true, faithful, and 
obedient knight ; he is then ordered to pay 
the chamberlain sixpence, scream a song, 
and afterwards gotosleep. But woe! woe! 
thrice-told woe ! be to the proud presumptu- 
ous mortal who dare resist! Such have 
been compelled to pass whole nights upon 
the staircase as they best could, deprived of, 
and shut out from, the mean comforts of Mr. 
Barrett’s bed-chambers, no refractory mem- 
ber, who refuses to submit to these ceremo- 
nies, being permitted to profane the count 
straw. By the way, I cannot but naiek 
that this society calls itself a republic, but 
in no government whatever do despotism 
and tyranny reign more absolutely. 

A medical attendant is attached to this 
hotel, at a liberal salary ; but as the knights 
are not unfrequently troubled with hypochon- 
driasis and lowness of spirits upen their in- 
itiation, his visits are like those of Angels, 
“few and far between,” kindly fearing that 
his presence may remind them of “ills they 
know not.” I must, however, in justice to 
this gentleman declare, that upon the only 
occasion I was compelled to seek his assist- 
ance, I found him prompt, obliging, and 
polite. Considering, however, the large 
number of persons of both sexes that are 
yearly placed under his care, a resident 
Galen is much to be desired, and highly 
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requisite. In many cases of emergency, | most, if not the only respectable man of the 
which occur frequently, and especially dur- | profession.” Small cards of address with 
ing the period that the epidemic called “in- | which this benevolent quibble abounds, are 
fluenza” raged in London, very serious tenderly thrust into the hand of his hearer 
consequences might have arisen, but for | with a few words at parting, such as, “Shall 
the obliging assistance of one or other of | be happy to serve you, Sir; ama respecta- 
the knights-phlebotomizers, who happened at | ble man, with lots of business, Sir.”—“ Good 
the moment (most luckily for the patients) to | morning, but pray be cautious, Sir.” From 
be, as canons and prebendaries would say, | all, however, that I have been able to learn 
“in residence.” | (I believe) Mr. A-——— stands nearer the mark 

A room called the “sick ward” is appro- | “integrity,” than most of the fraternity 
priated to invalids, in which are two female | hanging on at “Barrett’s ;” he will endea- 
nurses, who, from the account given by their vour to make as much money of him as pos- 
patients, are not overstocked with tenderness; | sible, (and, by the by, who amongst them 
their hearts, made of “sterner stuff,” sympa- | will not ?) but his attention will be given to 
thize not with suffering humanity. “Pity” his client, and I am told by himself, that he 
is not their hand-maiden; with them the | has been known, in cases of poverty, to car- 








softness, peculiar to “the sex,” dwells not; 
or at most, appears only in proportion to the 
weight of the sick man’s purse. An old 
Irishman, reduced from a state of comfort as 
a respectable tradesman, to one of great 
misery, under the care of these matrons dur- 
ing some weeks, was a quizzical compound 
of wit, originality, and irascibility, and ever 
in a state of war with them. So long as a 
patient has money, these harridans will con- 
trive to detain him as long as possible 
amongst them; that gone, the poor wretch, 
unless he be extremely ill, is reported con- 
valescent, and they get rid of him. 
Lawyers thrive abundantly upon the dis- 
tresses of the White Cross knights, and 
though “it were treason to doubt the ‘hon- 
ourable profession,” a few strong cautions, 
as to whom amongst the tribe they may em- 
ploy, are, notwithstanding, exhibited in the 
different wards, accompanied by a list of 
such as have been known to plunder their 
clients, in order that they may be avoided 
for the future. Many attornies practising 
in the Insolvent Court have an agent in 
each ward, who receives a douceur of 10s., 
sometimes more, for every client obtained 
through his influence; these agents are 
prisoners, and generally the stewards of the 
respective wards, who being the first per- 
sons to whom new captives are introduced, 
have the best opportunities of ferreting out 
their affairs, and recommending the patrons 
who best pay themselves. Amongst these 
liberal lawyers are some very unprincipled 
JSellows, who prey upon the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of others as vultures upon carrion; 
these make their daily appearance in hopes 
of finding fresh victims, and they are, alas! 
seldom disappointed. One of this genus, 
doubtless possessing more expanded notions 
of charity than the general body, invariably 
cautions those persons whom he addresses, 
(and thev include the whole “ order”) against 
the entire race, excepting himself, of whom 
he has the best opinion, and with whom he 
stands perfectly well; his disinterestedness 
excites the surprise of members, until they 
are informed, (by himself,) that he is “the 








ry men through the Insolvent Court, “ free, 
gratis, for nothing at all!” 

This place is a little world in itself, an 
“imperium in imperio.” The great diversi- 
ty of characters, and the close association 
in which all are compelled, in a certain de- 

ree, to live with each other, their good or 

ad qualities display themselves involuntari- 
ly, and almost hourly, and afford continual 
sources of amusing and instructive reflec- 
tion to the observer of human nature. Bar- 
onets, gentlemen, tradesmen, mechanics, 
black-legs, swell-mob gentry, and rogues of 
all degrees, form a more motley group than 
I should imagine can be found in any other 
part of the world. The advantages deriva- 
ble to society from this sublime disdain of 
classification cannot but strike my readers, 

Many a man enters this place with clean 
hands, and an honest heart, but departs a 
villain, It would be absurd to expect any 
other result. Men of mind, and men of in- 
dustrious habits, are here condemned to pass 
months of their time in gross demoralizing 
idleness—cards, marbles, or any other occu- 
pation, no matter how degrading or how 
puerile, for the mere purpose of “killing 
time.” 

The “fraudulent debtor” stands precisely 
on the same footing as he who is honest and 
industrious, though unfortunate. Can any 
thinking man, then, be surprised that num- 
bers become contaminated? If men of su- 
perior attainments can. scarcely escape, and 
there are many of this class who, knowing 
the dread effects of this debasing atmos- 
phere, exclaim bitterly against the perni- 
cious system—what evils must not but re- 
sult to the ignorant and uneducated ? 

Imprisonment for debt is absurd and cruel. 
It is a notorious fact, that creditors rarely 
obtain even two shillings in the pound from 
their incarcerated debtors. Who benefits, 
then, by the practice? Certainly neither 
creditors, debtors, nor society in general ; 
on the contrary, all are materially injured— 
the first, by the loss of their money—the 
second, by the acquirement of idle and vi- 
cious habits—and the latter, by the bad ex- 

















ample and practice of the preceding. Law- 
yers, sheriff's officers, governors, chaplains, 
and all the immediate attendants upon pris- 
ons, are the only persons who thrive upon 
the system. Hear what Dr. Johnson says: 
—“Although the misfortunes of an indi- 


‘ vidual do not extend their influence to many, 


yet if the relations and effects of consangui- 
nity and friendship are taken into considera- 
tion, and the general reciprocation of wants 
and benefits, which make one man dear or 
necessary to another, it may reasonably be 
supposed, that every man languishing in 
prison gives trouble of some kind or other to 
two others, who either love or need him. 
By this multiplication of misery, distress is 
thus extended in a threefold ratio.” 

Some men there have been, who have 
preferred living years in prison to paying 
their just and perhaps impoverished credi- 
tors. Such men should be made to suffer: 
but is the fact so? Undoubtedly not. How 
many men of fortune in the “ King’s Bench, 
the Fleet, and within the Rules” of both, 
have lived, and are now living, in comfort 
and ease (some in absolute splendour) upon 
those means which cught, in common jus- 
tice, to be devoted to the payment of their 
debts? Many men spend their hundreds 
(some few their thousands) per annum in 
these places, in the full enjoyment of every 
good—liberty excepted; whilst the unfortu- 
nate tradesman, ruined, perhaps, by these 
circumstances, and the poor mechanic, de- 
pending upon his Jabour and industry, are 
suddenly torn from their homes, families, and 
occupations, and incarcerated within the walls 
of a prison, there to languish in indolence 
and misery. But the misery of jails is not 
half their evil; they are filled with every 
corruption which poverty and wickedness 
can engender between them, with all the 
shameless and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the impudence of igno- 
miny and the malignity of despair. 

I have known persons who, for three whole 
weeks, loathing with disgust the association 
into which they had fallen, have “ refused to 
be comforted,” yet have ultimately become 
joyous and reckless as the most abandoned. 
Men thrown into gaol, after a brief commu- 
nion with their fellow-prisoners, feel that the 
public eye is lost, and that the power of the 
Jaw is spent ; here there are no blushes, few 
fears, 

Every one fortifies himself as he best can 
against his own sensibility, endeavours to 
practise on others the arts practised on him- 
self, and gains the kindness of his compan- 
lons by similitude of manners. 

_ Morality is sapped to its very foundation 
In such places. Chaplains may pray, preach, 
expound, and exhort, with all the eloquence 
of a “Paul,” the fervour and devotion of 
a“ David,” or the religious zeal and love of 
the apostles and evangelists combined, and 
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their efforts will be vain, so long as men are 
condemned—compelled to live in idleness, and 
in association with, not unfrequently, char- 
acters of the very worst description, who, 
from their very boldness in iniquity, awe 
their fellows, and acquire a fatal influence 
over minds less strong and less steeped in 
vice than their own. 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks are so well worthy 
attention, that I trust an apology will not be 
necessary for introducing them. “ The 
monastic institutions,” said the great lexi- 
cographer, “have been often blamed as 
tending to retard the increase of mankind ; 
and perhaps retirement ought rarely to be per- 
milted, except to those whose employment is 
consistent with abstraction, and who, though 
solitary, will not be idle ; to those whom in- 
Jirmity makes useless to others, or who have 
paid their due proportion to society ; and to 
those who, having lived for others, may be dis- 
missed to live for themselves. 

“ But whatever be the evil or folly of these 
retreats, those have no right to censure them 
whose prisons contain greater numbers than 
the monasteries of other countries. 

“Tt is surely less criminal and less foolish 
to permit inaction than to compel it ; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happiness, than 
condemn to certain and apparent misery ; to 
indulge the extravagances of erroneous 
piety, than to multiply and enforce temptations 
to wickedness.” 

Of all evils, that of imprisonment for small 
debts is surely the most barbarous—the most 
senseless, of which any nation pretending to 
a high state of civilization can possibly be 
guilty. In what is denominated the forty- 
shilling ward of this prison, there are not 
less than 1200 inmates during the year ; 
these remain ten, twenty, thirty, and forty 
days, according to their respective debts ; 
during which period they receive the coun- 
ty allowance of bread and beef—the par- 
ishes in which they may reside supporting 
their families during the imprisonment of 
their natural protectors : thus, an exceed- 
ingly heavy burden falls upon the public in 
the shape of county and poor-rates, not only 
without an equivalent good, but for a positive 
and most extensive evil in the destruction of 
moral and industrious habits amongst that 
class of persons who are doomed to live by 
the “ sweat of their brow.” 

An old man, sixty-three years of age, was 
brought from Enfield one morning, for a debt 
of nine shillings! This old fellow was 
lame, and otherwise so exceedingly infirm, 
that it became necessary to hire a cart for 
the purpose of conveying him to this place ; 
he had a wife twenty years younger than 
himself and two children, who were left to 
the care of the parish during the fifteen days 
he remained here to wipe off the debt. His 





infirmities had for a long period prevented 
him from doing any work of a laborious na- 
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ture, and that only which he had been able 
to pursue of late was to scare birds from 
corn-fields, for which, when employed, he 
received one shilling per diem. The debt 
was for ascore at a chandler’s shop, incurred 
during a period when there were either 
no birds to frighten, or no corn for them to 
devour. 

This man remained during the period 
a by law,—or, in other words, he 

ad “nine shillings’ worth at Barrett’s ;” 

and then, in consequence of his inability to 
walk, he was provided with money to take 
himself home again. 

The public and the creditor were great 
gainers by this man’s incarceration! for 
which the former paid, in one shape or 
another, about three times the amount of the 
original demand ! 

ome six or seven years ago, during-my 
stay in that part of his Majesty’s dominions, 
an accident of rather an extraordinary na- 
ture occurred to a soldier of the 36th regi- 
ment, then in the West Indies. He was 
cleaning his accoutrements in the gallery or 
veranda of the barracks, in the island of 
Barbados, upon the first floor, when his 
ramrod accidentally fell over the balcony, 
which he requested a person below to throw 
up to him, leaning at the same time over the 
balustrade for the purpose of receiving it ; 
it was thrown, and stuck fast in the corner 
of the poor fellow’s right eye, close to the 
upper part of the nose, whither it had enter- 
ed to the depth of an inch and a half, and 
required the greatest. efforts to extract. He 
was taken to the hospital in great agony, 
and speechless, when it was discovered that 
a nerve had been punctured which paralyz- 
ed the tongue and the whole of the left side: 
at the end of six weeks he recovered his 
speech, but the perfect use of the left arm 
and leg has been denied him to the present 
hour. This man was sent home, and dis- 
charged with a pension of ninepence a-day : 
having only one serviceable arm, it may be 
readily imagined such a person cannot be 
much of a labourer ; he is, however, enabled 
to earn a few pence by occasionally turning 
a mangle. This unfortunate being, with 
whose misfortunes I had been so well ac- 
quainted at the period of their occurrence, 
I accidentally found in this place, condemn- 
ed to thirty days’ imprisonment in total 
idleness, for a debt of twenty shillings and 
ninepence! Some persons will perhaps say 
he is rightly served for getting into debt ; 
but I maintain not more rightly than is the 
creditor who trusted him by losing his mo- 
ney. This man is now a double burden 
upon the community—as a pensioner and 
prisoner. 

Two Irish labourers, one for a debt of five 
shillings and three pence, the other eight 
and sixpence, were incarcerated about the 
same time, each having wives and young 
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children—the latter five, the former eight; 
at the time of arrest the wife of one of them 
had fivepence in her possession, the other 
nothing ; neither have any se.tlement ip 
England, consequently no claim upon any 
parish ; the mercy of the overseers of that 
in which they lived has been invoked, and 
not in vain, but to a very small amount—viz, 
half quartern loaf every other day! My 
readers will exclaim with me, as the apos- 
tles did of old, “ What! is that amongst so 
many ?” 

These are only a few, out of numberless 
cases which might be cited, to prove the 
cruelty, iniquity, and folly of the practice, 
If we estimate at merely one shilling and 
sixpence per day, what is lost by the inaction 
and consumed in the support of each man, 
thus chained down to involuntary idleness, 
the public loss will amount in one year to 360,- 
000/.! taking the average number of per- 
sons imprisoned for debt to be 16,000, ac- 
cording to a statement recently laid before 
Parliament. And I am afraid that those 
persons who are best acquainted with pri- 
sons will be constrained to acknowledge 
that my statement is by no means exagger- 
ated, when I suppose that the heaviness of 
sorrow, the corrosion of resentment, the cor- 
ruption of confined air, want of exercise, not 
unfrequently of food, and all the frightful 
complicated horrors of prisons generally, 
have the effect of shortening the life of, at 
least, one in every five of those that are shut 
up from the common comforts of human life: 
thus perish yearly three thousand two hun- 
dred men, overborne by sorrow, consumed 
by famine, or putrified by filth!—many in 
the most vigorous and useful part of life; 
for, as Dr. Johnson truly says, “the thought- 
less and imprudent, the busy and the active, 
are rarely old.” 

To the credit of the present Ministry, the 
abominable law of imprisonment for debt is 
about to be removed from our Statute-Book, 
by Sir John Campbell’s bill, which has al- 
ready been before the House for its abolition. 

So great a change as this will effect can- 
not be viewed with indifference. “ Gentle- 
men of the law,” regarding with disgust all 
legal refornis, spare no pains to impress the 
public mind with a belief, that this bill must 
necessarily destroy confidence, and opena 
door for swindling, upon an extended scale. 
Nothing can be more absurd than this as- 
sumption ; that confidence must be of a most 
unsubstantial nature, that has no other foun- 
dation than the power afforded by law of 
seizing the debtor’s body, in default of pay- 
ment; and it would not require a Solomon 
to prove that man an idiot, of no common de- 
gree, who would credit another, to any 
amount whatever, upon the certainty of put- 
ting him into prison at a subsequent period. 
And as to increased opportunities of swind- 
ling, that will be utterly impossible, unless 
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tradesmen, with the old law, take leave of 
their common senses. 

The Court fer the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors was undoubtedly a humane emana- 
tion from the legislature, for the benefit of 
honest but unfortunate men ; in some instances 
it operates thus; but, in very many cases, 
(and it is notorious that they are by far the 
greater number,) itis a cloak for fraud upon 
the part of debtors, and not unfrequently of 
revenge upon that of creditors. 

It is almost as common for men to perjure 
themselves in their passage through this 
court as to breathe; and this circumstance 
is of such daily occurrence, that numbers 
not only make no secret of the matter, but 

ique themselves upon their ingenuity, which 

as enabled them thus to get whitewashed, 
and preserve meang for themselves, by mak- 
ing over property to their friends. Doubtless, 
there are many highly honourable men who 
have been compelled, from misfortunes, to 
avail themselves of this law ; I speak not of 
such, but “the many,” who, having led, 
hitherto, perhaps, blameless lives, and, be- 
fore arrest, would have scorned dishonesty in 
any shape, but, torn from their wives, their 
families, their occupations, and, consequent- 
ly, from the means of maintaining them, 
they are no longer the men they were; im- 

risonment, entailing ruin, makes them cal- 
ous ; and they then readily fall into plans and 
schemes, that, but a few weeks previous, they 
would have spurned with sentiments of horror 
and disgust. These are not imaginary state- 
ments, but, alas! too true, of the vicious ef- 
fects of “imprisonment for debt,” and which 
are not at all ameliorated by the practice 
and conduct of very many of the professional 
men who frequent this and other like places 
as attornies of the Insolvent Court: there 
are some few amongst them who are entitled 
to be classed under the head “ respectable,” 
but a very large proportion can lay no claim 
whatever to the appellation, and have no right, 
therefore, to quarrel with me for withhold- 
ing it. Many of them are extremely needy 
men, who, by their specious manners and 
fair promises, impose upon the ignorant and 
credulous, induce such to sign a “ retainer,” 
obtain two, three, or more “ sovereigns,” ac- 
cording to the means of the client, and the 
influence they have acquired over him, file 
his petition, and then, not un/frequently, neg- 
lect him altogether. Many such cases have 
occurred within my own knowledge ; one of 
extreme cruelty I will relate. 

A poor man fell into the hands of one of 
the numerous “agents” with which this place 
is infested, who contrived to get from the 
friends of his client various sums, to the 
amount of 101. 4s., for the purpose of carry- 
ing his business through the Insolvent Court ; 
—the petition was filed; the schedule com- 
menced, but not completed; and the poor 
man was totally abandoned by this corrupt 
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“agent”. ‘Ten weeks have passed since this 
circumstance took place—the client still a 
prisoner ; and ere he can obtain relief, he must 
commence de novo with another attorney. 

Application was made to the attorney 
whom the agent professed to represent, 
when the former declared the latter had 
robbed him of various amounts, and this 
amongst others ; whilst the agent returned 
the compliment by pronouncing his “ mas- 
ter,” or “employer,” or whatever he may 
choose to call him, a scoundrel.* What re- 
dress has the sufferer? “An action,” will 
be quickly answered by many persons. But 
where is such a man, as the one I have de- 
scribed, to find the sum of money—the for- 
tune (to him) necessary to go into a court of 
law? Our HEREDITARY legislative assem- 
bly will net permit us to have cheap law; 
poor persons, therefore, must go without it 
altogether, and submit to imposition, chi- 
canery, and robbery, no matter how flagrant 
in their nature ! 

All attempts to check or reduce the iniqui- 
ty of the system by which, under the sem- 
blance of law, men are pillaged of their pro- 
perty, are virulently opposed by my Lord 
Lyndhurst with all the “ profession” at his 
heels; as though the latter had a “ vested 
right” in the goods and fortunes of others, 
for them to appropriate, in the shape of costs, 
as they may think proper. 

Law in this “happy country,” this “free 
country,” is a positive nuisance, in which no 
man ever embarked without great certain 
loss. A case in point has just occurred so 
monstrous in degree, that it ought to be dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the mind of every 
Englishman. 

A short time since a tradesman, arrested 
for “ taxed costs,” was cast into prison, and 
compelled to take the benefit of the “ act for 
the relief of insolvent. debtors.” He had 
been defendant in an action for the recovery 
of a disputed account, amounting to 171. 14s. ; 
acknowledging a debt of 91. 17s. 6d., he 
paid that sum into court, and a verdict was 
given against him for an additional sum of 
11. 14s. 1d, and costs, amounting to 82I. 15s. 
1ld ! 207. he had paid to his own attorney 
in the matter, thus making the law costs 
amount to the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred and two pounds, fifteen shillings, and 
eleven pence for the recovery of one pound, 
fourteen shillings, and one penny! This 
action was tried in the court of Exchequer 
before my Lord Chief Baron Lyndhurst. 
Pursued by the lawyer for the taxed costs, 
the defendant was utterly ruined, and has 
now, with a family of children, after ten or 
twelve weeks’ imprisonment, to commence 
the world again without credit and without 
friends, both having taken flight as he en- 
tered these gates. 








* Both attorney and agent have now totally dis- 
appeared. 
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A gentleman, upon whose veracity I can 
rely with the greatest confidence, declared 
to me, some time ago, that for an original 
disputed debt of eighteen pounds, he had 
already paid sixty-two ! and that he was still 
indebted, in the same action, seventy pounds 
more ! 

Comment upon a system which upholds 
and sanctifies such diabolical wickedness as 
I have here related is unnecessary. The 
world is becoming daily more enlightened, 
and such facts (for mine are no supposititious 
tales, no fictions, no exaggerations, but 
on well-authenticated, positive facts) come 
home to every man’s understanding. 

Law is an incubus that is fast destroying 
all the energies of this once great country ; 
the infatuation of such men as Lord Lynd- 
hurst, with his strong, masterly mind, is 
dreadfully lamentable. How miserably wide 
asunder are his Lordship’s words and ac- 
tions, profession and practice; in his famous 
speech in opposition to the “ Local Courts 
Bill,” his Lordship said, “It was monstrous 
that a poor man should be driven into an er- 
pensive court for the recovery of a small sum ;” 
and, with the same breath, directed all his 
power against, what the journais of the day 
aptly enough, styled “the poor man’s Bill.” 
Why, his Lordship knows perfectly well, there 
is nothing upon earth so expensive as law ; 
nothing so ruinous to the man who embarks 
in it; and, if indeed his Lordship really had 
been in ignorance upon the subject before, 
he can no longer make the same plea, whilst 
the appalling information given by Lord 
Brougham to his Lordship during the debate 
upon that Bili stands upon record. 

We hear much of the boasted laws of 
Great Britain, that they “extend equally to 
the poor as to the rich,” “ that the fountain of 
justice is open to all ;” but every-day facts 
are in diametrical opposition to these asser- 
tions ; and one fact, upon such a point, out- 
weighs a thousand arguments. I maintain, 
and defy any person to contradict me with 
truth, that, in the administration of law, the 

oor cannot partake of its benefits; they can 
& shared only by the wealthy! And those 
persons who have not money to throw away 
amongst lawyers, must of necessity put up 
with loss and robbery ! 

Into what volumes are our law-books 
swollen? Who can read—who can under- 
stand and reconcile them one to another ? 
Surely common Jaw should be common 
sense—but who will say that that is always 
the case? Who will be bold enough to 
come forward and declare, that either com- 
mon sense or justice bore any part in the 
cases I have just cited? How often are 
things so perverted, as to make the law the 
means of the greatest oppression? I have 
met with a writer who declares, that “ more 
property has been sunk by means of law 
than by any the most wholesale system of 
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plunder known! Look at the frightful ex. 
pense entailed upon the recovery of just 
debts ; and as to greater matters, what with 
writs, agents at Westminster Hall, attor- 
neys in the country, the dreadful round 
from one court to another, the assizes and 
the bar, it is next to a miracle if debtor and 
creditor, plaintiff and defendant, be not 
irretrievably ruined.” 

It is really quite alarming to behold the 
swarms of attornies with which the three 
kingdoms abound ; and to think of the vast 
sum that must be raised for their maintenance, 

I would not be supposed to denounce the 
whole profession—far from such an inten- 
tion, I must declare that I have known, and am 
still acquainted with many of its members who 
are highly honourable men and ornaments 
to society ; but I attack the system (against 
which no force of language can be sufficient- 
ly severe) which enables so large a number of 

isreputable persons to plunder and thrive 
upon the distresses of the public. 

When the statute-law is brought into 
shorter and more comprehensible compass; 
when judgment can be obtained with mode- 
rate attendance and expense, that men may 
not be ruined by the law from which they 
seek redress; and when gentlemen of the 
law are in earnest to obtain such for their 
clients, the legal institutions of the country 
will be revered, and professors of the law 
respected. 

A sort of prison destiny appears to be 
the lot of some men. An individual now in 
this place has been a prisoner in “The 
King’s Bench” eleven, and in “ The Fleet” 
nine years. This man is now about five- 
and forty, having passed half his life in prison. 
Of what use is he to society ? None—nay 
worse, he is a burden upon it, “a drone in 
the hive of humanity.” The lower class of 
persons confined for small debts, from 
which stated periods of imprisonment clear 
them, having once entered these contami- 
nating precincts, become hardened and 
careless hereafter, acquire dissolute and 
idle habits, lose all susceptibility of shame, 
and frequently return three and four times 
within as many years into this place of cap- 
tivity and vice. 

In close communion with a society so di- 
versified and ever-varying as is this—with 
men different in their pursuits, principles, 
habits, tempers, and callings, as are their 
countenances, the philosopher may pass un- 
contaminated, and find abundant food for 
useful and interesting contemplation ; but 
who will dare to say that the young, the gay, 
and the thoughtless can escape uncorrupted 
—unhardened? Jt is an undisputed fact, 
that no person is benefited by confinement 
ina gaol with a mixed multitude ; and it is 
equally certain, that many—very many, ac- 
quire habits of iniquity there which they 
never again can shake off. 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN 
ENGLAND. 


INTELLIGENT foreigners, who have visited 
our country with a view to study the minu- 
tie of our institutions, and to witness their 
practical application, with their effects upon 
the morals and conditions of the people, 
have concurred in expressing their astonish- 
ment at the want of system, unison, and co- 
operation among our public functionaries, in 
all that relates to the prevention of crime, 
and to the moralization of the poor. If we 
put any machinery in work to check crime, 
and improve the morals of the lower orders, 
we are sure to let some part of the mechan- 
ism be out of order; or we allow some con- 
tiguous power to lie idle, though its exer- 
tions may be material to the main design ; 
or we do much worse, in permitting some 
antagonist power to operate actively in neu- 
tralizing our efforts and destroying the ef- 
fects of all our labours. We have no préfets 
or sou-préfets to our counties, no public pro- 
secutors, nor public, responsible functiona- 
ries of any sort; and our local domestic ad- 
ministration gocs far to establish the truth 
of the saying, that “what is every body’s 
business is nobody’s business.” We have 
lords lieutenants of counties, whose func- 
tions, excepting militia and honorary patron- 
age, are nominal; sheriffs, who are most 
awful and important officers, according to 
the black letter theory of our constitution, 
and who are mere vestives of functions, 
pageants, or walking gentlemen in the so- 
cial hospitality of county administration ; 
and we have deputy sheriffs, whom the law 
declares shall not be attornies or lawyers, 
and who shall not be in their office above 
one year, (23 Hen. VI, c.8,) and yet they 
are almost invariably in office for life as a 
matter of routine, and not only are they 
lawyers, but it would be impossible for their 
functions to be exercised were they not law- 
yers. To this we must add, that we have 
an unpaid, honorary, and irresponsible mag- 
istracy, whose duties are exclusively, tech- 
nically legal, and who are yet, on an ave- 
rage, not brought up to the law, and know 
little or nothing of the law, though our laws 
are of a character which require talents de- 
voted through a life of arduous study to 
their bare comprehension. 

The clergy may evince their zeal and dis- 
cretion in moralizing the poor and in melio- 
ratiug their condition: they may “stoop to 
truth and moralize their song ”—they may 
waive doctrines, and make religion. the 
great sanction and incentive of morals; our 
lay-magistracy may descant on all the 
sources of vice and demoralization, they 
may digest schemes of general education, 
anathematize beer-shops, lament the reduc- 
tion of the duties on ardent spirits, show a 
discreet and laudable zeal in licensing and 
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supervising public-houses, and they may 
even give up, or at least modify the game 
laws, for the sake of moralizing the poor and 
checking crime; and yet, with all this self- 
devotion, zeal, study, and active exertion, 
they leave unscathed, or they even connive 
at or positively encourage, the great, and al- 
most only remaining source of all crimes 
and petty offences. Distress and wayward 
natures will produce crimes and offences ; 
but the source of distress, the school, al- 
most the only remaining school in which 
wayward natures are fostered, encouraged, 
stimulated, and supplied with the means of 
crime, and with all the motives and facilities 
‘of minor offences, is either totally neglect- 
ed, connived at, or, we are ashamed to say, 
in some cases encouraged, innocently and 
blindly encouraged, but still encouraged, 
by the magistracy. 

A cotemporary publication, the “ United 
Service Journal,” in two articles of consid- 
erable power, has exposed the flagitious 
character of what is vulgarly called the 
“Prize Ring” or “Fancy” of pugilism. 
That publication has laid bare the nefarious 
crimes of pugilists, with their legal conse- 
quences, the gallows or the gaol; and it has 
as ably exposed, that what the gulled public 
imagine to be fights, are merely mock ex- 
hibitions, got up by the swell mob, black 
legs, and keepers of flashhouses, solely with 
three views,—to swindle one class of per- 
sons by false betting,—to rob another by 
picking pockets,—and to give a harvest out 
of the generel result to those ex-pugilists 
who keep public-houses, as foci where all 
the schemes are originated and matured, 
and where the plunder is calculated and dis- 
tributed. With this part of the subject 
we have nothing to do. With fighters, 
as fighters, we have no concern. The 
“United Service Journal ” has exposed the 
excessive frauds of “ the Ring,” and the un- 
mixed villany or dupery of all that are di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with it under 
the name of the FANCY. Onur sole ob- 
ject is to depict it as the great and principal 
remaining source of crime,—-the great 
mocker, circumventor, and baffler of the po- 
lice and magistracy. The fighters, the mock 
fighters, for there have been no real fighters 
for very many years, have found their level. 
Their occupation is gone—but the craft exists 
as a nursery, and solely as a nursery of every 
species of crime and offence, from the pick- 
ing of a pocket or the robbing of a hen- 
roost, to the burglary, the highway violence 
and the murder. 

The United Service Journal has scrutin- 
ized and laid bare the concoction and ma- 
chinery of a fight. Our subject has no re- 
lation to fighting, pugilism, the ring, or fan- 
cy—our sole object is police and moraliza- 
tion, and further than the ring or fancy is 





connected with domestic crime and offence— 
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with the inefficacy of our magisterial system, 
—our article has no relation to the subject. 

A fight, or what is called a fight,—for 
there has not been for very many years, and 
never can be again, a bond fide fight,-is got up 
by three classes of persons ;—the low black 
legs, the swell mob, and those ex-pugilists, 
and others, who keep gambling-houses, 
brothels, and flash-houses. The game of 
the respective parties is manifest. The ob- 
ject of the black legs is to take in the flals, 
which they do superbly ; to take in each 
other as far as they can, and this can in- 
volves immense ramifications of which the 
public is not aware. The object of the 
swell mob is, of course, merely the pick-' 
ing of. pockets, with its collateralisms 
of highway robbery, violence, and swind- 
ling in all its grades and degrees. Of 
course the flash public-house keeper, almost 
always an 2x-pugilist, makes the common 
harvest of all. All the schemes, from be- 
ginning to end, are concocted on his prem- 
ises; whichever side may win or lose, he is 
sure to be the gainer, merely by keeping 
the den of accommodation, by supplying li- 
quor, not to the fancy, for they, of course, 
are wary, but to the dupes of the fancy, who 
are plied plenteously. The one side must 
have cool heads and full stomachs, the other 
inflamed brains and eventually empty pock- 
ets. T'o these dens of infamy all persons of 
propense nature to crime resort, in order to 
find companions, friends, instructors, train- 
ers, and capitalists or master thieves to di- 
rect their labours, to afford them the field of 
exertion, to employ their services in subor- 
dinate grades, or to advance them the 
capital or means of their trade. On this 
point the conduct of the magistracy is ex- 
traordinary. Everything connected with the 
ring is so exclusively the germ, seminary, 
college, and hospital of crime, that even the 
id matches in the Fives Courts and 

ennis Courts of London the magistrates 
were obliged to suppress. These muffled 
mockeries were turned to good account by 
the Knights of the Post. The tradesmen 
and respectable householders in the neigh- 
bourhood of these exhibitions were so in- 
jured by them, and exposed to depredations, 
that the police were implored to suppress 
them, by persons who wrote anonymously, 
and who candidly confessed that they dared 
not appear either individually or collective- 
ly, so dangerons was it to be obnoxious to 
these wretches. At one of the last of these 
exhibitions near the Haymarket, the new 
police lined the approaches to the place of 
offence. They thus protected passengers, 
defended the neighbouring shops, and they 
even entered the court, and took into custo- 
dy several of the pickpockets who were at 
their vocations. The magistrates forthwith 
suppressed the cloaca of crimes. After this 





virtue and vigour, is it possible to be be- 
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lieved, that the ex-pugilists and other keep. 
ers of such public-houses advertised that 
these sparring-matches would take place in 
their respective rooms ?—and in those rooms 
are they carried on to this day by advertise. 
mentand without any interference of the 
magistrates, though the magistrates are the 
licensers of such houses. he evil has been 
increased a thousand fold: whilst these ex- 
hibitions took place, at certain intervals, and 
en masse, at certain places, the foci could 
be under the surveillance of the police; but 
now that they are carried on in private 
rooms, in innumerable public-houses, and 
at night, they are beyond the cognizance 
of the police ; and even the dread of a cer- 
tain degree of publicity, the greatest of al! 
checks to crime and of protection to the 
public, is now removed. 

After all means of defrauding the public 
at the flash-houses are exhausted, after the 
sporting papers have exhausted puffs and 
paragraphs, the locality of a fight is fixed, 
The first travellers (before the Anatomy 
Bill was passed) used to be the resurrection 
men, in their light carts. They pitched on 
the graves they intended to rob after the 
fight. At the fight they made money by 
letting out their carts for spectators of the 
fight to stand in, and on their way home 
they plundered all poultry-yards, and all 
honest old dames who were so innocent as 
to hang out linen in the line that the fancy 
had to travel. The immense number of 
thieves of every description that repair to 
fights} with these light carts is often won- 
derful. They always come home fuil of 
stolen property. 

The person employed to make the ring, 
or erect the stage, is the commissary-gen- 
eral. When waste ground or common can- 
not be found, a field is hired of a farmer, 
who is never or very seldom paid, and if he 
insists on his money he gets unmercifully 
beaten.* The claim is resisted on the plea 
that the ground was let out for an illegal 
object. At the second fight between Ned 
O’Neal and Jem Burn, near Ascot, the 
farmer shut the gate, and would not let the 
boxer out of the field till he received the 





* A celebrated boxer, Bill Gibbons, long held 
this office. When Huffey White, who was —— 
for horse-stealing, and Macoul, who died in Edin- 
burgh jail, under sentence of death, had robbed 
the Glasgow bank to such an immense amount, 
Macoul placed part of the notes in his friend Bill 
Gibbons’s custody : Gibbons gave evidence against 
him on his trial. At the very next fight, directl 
he appeared as commissary-general, the swell- 
mob surrounded him, beat him in a dreadful man- 
ner. and carried him in a state of insensibility, 
and amidst horrible execrations, to throw him in 
the river :—(the fight was at Moulsey Hurst). 
The fellow was rescued by a gang of boxers, who 
defeated the thieves. but Bill Gibbons was _hor- 
ribly beaten. He was succeeded by Tom Oliver, 
the most notorious of the cross-fighters—par 
nobile fratrum. 
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money agreed upon. He was immediately 
knockee down, cruelly beaten, and left in- 
sensible on the earth. 

The next operation, after hiring the 
ground, is to hire waggons. Fights that 
are attractive are attended by many, who, 
for personal safety from thieves, and from a 
dislike to mix with the butchers, scavengers 
and filthy wretches that compose the major- 
ity of the mob, wil! pay from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 
for a standing place in a cart to see the 
fight, a line of vehicles always forming the 
outer ring. The farmers and neighbouring 
hucksters that let out their carts on such 
occasions seldom get paid, and often expe- 
rience brutal violence if they demand their 
money. At a fight at Virginia Water, a 
pugilist, in cant language a leading mem- 
ber of the Waggon train, applied to a farm- 
er for the hire of his waggon for the ensuing 
day, The farmer insisted on his having the 
hire first—a sovereign ;—the specious varlet 
readily consented, provided the farmer sign- 
ed a receipt. The pugilist drew up the 
recept as follows: «f A. B., do hereby 
agree to let you, B. C. have my waggon 
for one sovereign hereby received.” Im- 
mediately after the fight, the astonished 
farmer saw his boxing-thief friend going 
off to London with his waggon. In great 
alarm, he demanded his vehicle—* Your 
waggon, you !” replied the scoundrel, 
with a very horrible epithet-—* it is my wag- 
gon, you sold it to me, and I have the writ- 
ten egreement.” After a great deal of dis- 
pute, the rogue consented to let the farmer 
have his waggon on his paying two sov- 
ereigns. This robbery was well known to 
the sporting press, but was never exposed 
or mentioned. Itis boasted of to this day 
as one of the cleverest tricks of the Wag- 
gon T'rain.* 

At all fights, robberies are perpetrated 
by organized gangs of thieves, who walk 
round the ring and pick pockets, or knock 
people down, without the slightest attempt 
at concealment. Whenever any resist- 
ance is offered, the person who wonld defend 
his property is knocked down by fist or 
bludgeon, or the dreadful clasp knife call- 
eda cuiv is exposed and used if neeces- 
sary. Every thief carries this implement of 
terrorism, mutilation, or murder. Itis a large 
clasp knife, with a catch spring at the back 
which prevents the blade closing, and thus 
forms a complete dagger. We have seen 
at a fight more than twelve persons knocked 








* At the fight on Lichfield Race Course between 
Jem Burn and an Irishman, one of the leading 
pugilists hired the grand stand for a large sum of 
pen and made his harvest by exacting five or 
ten shillings from each person who entered to 


view the fight from it. He decamped, and when 


the owner pursued him for the money, all he got 
was a torrent of the most revolting abuse, with 
threats of violence, which soon made him relin- 
quish his claims. 
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down at once, and with the thieves upon 
them rifling their fobs and pockets, and then 
proceeding to serve others in the same way; 
and this in the presence of county magis- 
trates and Bow-street officers, who have 
been present as amateur spectators of the 
fight. The reporters of the press have 
been robbed in a similar manner. The 
thieves know that the magistrates give them 
thorough impunity, for when a robbed and 
a beaten person applies to the bench fora 
warrant, the magistrate’s answer is, “ You 
had no business there—you were engaged 
in a breach of the peace, so you must take 
the consequences.” Notwithstanding this, 
this very magistrate has suffered the fight 
to be got up in his own district, has had full 
cognizance of all the parties and of all the 
preparations, and may have even been pres- 
ent at the combat. 

At the fight, or rather intended fight, at 
Royston between Josh. Hudson and Phil. 
Sampson, there was an immense concourse 
of all classes, and the young gentlemen 
from the university were very numerous and 
very conspicuous on the occasion. The 
field had been hired of a farmer, and it had 
but one gate or entrance. At this gate 
were placed several of the fighters, with 
large money-boxes, with slits at the top, and 
they demanded Is. from every person on 
foot, and 2s. 6d. from every mounted person 
that entered the field. Persons, in the 
hurry and excitement of the occasion, pulled 
out handfuls of gold and silver mixed, or 
took out long and weil-filled purses, and 
many of the Cantabs in particular gave 
double, quadruple the admission required. 
The fee being paid, they had to pass through 
a group of several dozen of the pugilists, 
who, of course, did not molest them. Half 
a dozen yards farther on, they had to pass 
through two large gangs of the swell mob, 
the East-end mob, and the West-end mob, 
the captains of which were pugilists. The 
Kast-end were by far the most desperate. 
The gentry, farmers, and others were now 
surrounded, hustled, and /ifted, . e., robbed 
of watch, purse, and every thing they had 
about them. Those who made a serious 
resistance were felled to the earth by des- 
perate blows of heavy bludgeons, and often 
beaten cruelly. Others, whose resistance 
was not of a serious character, were kicked 
ludicrously, but severely kicked, for their 
pains. More vlunder was collected on this 
occasion than on almost any other ever 
known.* The Cantabs were not only beat- 





* Large sums were collected in these money- 
boxes. One of the pugilists watched his opportu- 
nity and bolted with his box, by catching a stage 
coach and leaving tie fight to its fate. When his 
companions arrived in London and demanded an 
account of its contents, he replied that it felt so 
light, that he had broken it open out of curiosity, 
and finding only Is. 6d. in it, he was ashamed to 
account for it, and had spent the money in gin. 
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en, kicked, and plundered, but they were 
deprived of the classic, refined enjoyment of 
seeing two naked ruffians bruize and man- 
gle each other forhire. The fight was a 
cross, connected with a horse-racing rob- 
bery; and as the theft was discovered, the 
fight did not take place*. 

At the fight at Virginia Water, between 
O’Neal and Ned Baldwin, robbery was car- 
ried on by wholesale. Every man who 
attempted to protect his watch’ or fob had a 
bludgeon laid over his head, and some of 
the gashes and bruizes were dreadful. At 
last a large body of countrymen who wit- 
nessed the scene, armed themselves with 
stakes, staves, whips, and whatever weap- 
ons they could find, and they attacked the 
thieves with fury. But the swell mob were 
more numerous, they were more used to 
fighting, and were of more desperate na- 
tures. They were better tacticians, and 
fought in unison. The countrymen were 
wofully beaten, and the robbery was resum- 
ed with increased vigour. Though the har- 
vest had been so immense, the thieves were 
not satisfied with the booty they got on the 
ground, but they actually dispersed them- 
selves in sinall corps through the long lane 
that led from the field of combat to the high 
road, and they stopped every gig, carriage, 
cart, and vehicle of every description, as 
well as all foot passengers, and actually com- 
mitted highway robberies by the hundred, 
and this in open day ; and not a single in- 
stance occurred of one of the wretches 
being brought to justice; nor did a single 
pugilist offer to protect any person that was 
assaulted. 

In order to give the reader some faint 
idea of the enormous plunder collected by 
these gangs, we must relate that, at the 
celebrated fight which took place in Shrop- 
shire, between Brown of Bridgenorth, and 
Phil. Sampson, about eighty thousand per- 
sons were collected on the ground, There 
were more than twenty thousand people be- 
yond the outside line of waggons, not one 
of whom by any possibility could get the 
slightest view of the fight. About five hun- 
dred of the Birmingham thieves were on 
the ground, armed with bludgeons, and even 
the London thieves were astonished at their 
ruffianism. At the fifth round. of the fight, 
the ring was purposely broken, in order to 
create confusion for the thieves, and the 
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scene became terrible, almost beyond imag. 
ination. The whole of this immense and 
ruffianly assemblage was mixed indiscrimj- 
nately, and in a state of violence and fury, 
Some were rushing forwards in hopes to 
get a sight of the combat ; others were fly. 
ing in terror to avoid the fierce struggles of 
the multitude ; and amidst all the horrors of 
the confusion, for more than an hour anda 
half the Birmingham thieves were rapidly 
knocking people down with their bludgeons, 
and plundering them. The London thieves 
were equally active, but they were by far 
less cruel in their infliction of injuries. So 
profusely had money flown about in the ring, 
that one celebrated pugilist, himself the 
captain of a swell mob, actually received 
upwards of 601.* chiefly in silver, for stand- 
ing money in his waggons. 

No reporter dared to take any notice of 
the violent robberies perpetrated at fights, 
We have known a reporter obliged to fly 
for his life, merely for warning a friend 
that the thieves were surrounding him. On 
one occasion, a reporter, having referred 
slightly to the conduct of the thieves at a 
fight, was compelled, under threats of assas- 
sination, to go to a notorious flash-house, at 
the Mile End-road, to make his humble apol- 
ogy, to pledge himself never to allude to 
thieves or their practices any more ; and he 
finally gave them a treat of wine, and pass- 
ed a night of orgies with them, after which 
they were all good friends, and have con- 
tinued so ever since. 

But the robberies at fights and on the 
ground are by far the least serious of the 
evils. Not only on the eve of fights, and on 
the succeeding night, is all the line of road, 
and all the neighbourhood, exposed to plun- 
der, but the thieves have opportunities of 
forming local connexions, and of ascertain- 
ing assailable points, and they establish a 
whole system of depredations. For instance, 
Moulsey Hurst was the celebrated scene of 
these brutal exhibitions ; and so many rob- 
beries and burglaries were committed in 
the neighbourhood,—so many graves were 
desecrated, and hen-roosts emptied, that the 
magistrates were obliged to prohibit fights 
on that spot, owing to the complaints of far- 
mers, tradesmen, gentlemen, travellers, and 
every description of person. 

During the frequent and horrible execu- 
tions for forgery, (laws never to be revived,) 





* On this occasion, a keeper of a public-house 
was standing with a pugilist in conversation, 
when the leader of one of the gangs of thieves 
came Pg him, and with a friendly politeness 
said, “ Mr. ——, give me a pinch of snuff, will 
you ?” Mr. —— put his hand in his waistcoat pock- 
et for his silver box, and exclaimed with a laugh, 
—‘ D——n me, if they have not lifted (robbed 
me of my box!”’ “Here sir, is your box,” sai 
the captain of thieves, politely touching his hat ; 
“ one of my young pals did not know you, and 
lifted your box, but it shall not happen again.”’ 








* The Birmingham thieves paid little respect to 
the London thieves! and though this hero was 
one of the seconds at this fight ; though he was 
one of the most celebrated of the pugilists, and 
above all, one of the best known, and, we believe, 
most admired of master pickpockets or leaders of 
a gang, he did not feel himself safe, and his mode 
of securing this 601. was rather curious. He 
stowed it away, secundum artem, in the pockets 
of his trousers, and then put on a second pair of 
trousers, which rendered robbery impossible, ex- 
cept by violence. 
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prize-fights used to be the principal means 
which the thieves had of circulating forged 
paper, and keeping up the forgery trade. 
After the fight between Curtis and Aaron, 
in Hants, a forged note of a very large 
amount was imposed upon one of the county 
banks. Three -_ after a celebrated fight 
in the north of England, the bank of the 
neighbouring town was broken open, and 
lundered to a large amount. 

At the fights themselves, the thieves do 
not merely take purses and watches ; we 
have seen them tear brooches from the necks, 
rings from the fingers, and cut the clothes 
of people off their backs. : 

After a fight, the compromises of felonies 
are innumerable. A great many of the per- 
sons robbed are apprentices, managing 
clerks, stewards, agents, and others, whose 
characters would be ruined, if, by the loss 
of watches, &c., it were to be exposed that 
they had been at one of those infamous 
scenes. We recollect that, after a fight at 
Noman’s Land, Herts, a gallant captain en- 
tered a public-house which was full of the 
thieves and fighting men. He exclaimed, 
“T have been robbed of thirty pounds and 
my gold watch ; I don’t care a for the 
money, but I must have the watch.” The 
watch at that moment, with very many 
others, was in the possession of one of the 
most celebrated pugilists and thieves, who 
restored it to its owner for a certain sum. 

When the thieves and pugilists fall out, 
for rogues do not often, or at least always, 
agree, the pugilists invariably have the 
worst of it. The herculean Cribb once 
threatened them, and he was soon obliged 
to fly from their brandished knives. The 
powerful pugilist Carter, himself a trans- 
ported felon, wished only to prevent the 
thieves breaking the ring, at the cross fight 
between Curtis and Perkins, and he was un- 
mercifully punished by reiterated blows of 
the thieves’ bludgeons. We have even 
seen the powerful Ned Baldwin, who, among 
pugilists, was “the bravest of the brave,” 
fly from the thieves in terror, and screaming 
like a child.* 

Having thus given a few, and a very few, 
of the elements of prize-fighting, we come 
to a truly astounding part of our subject. 
How is it possible that the magistrates can 
tolerate this dreadful hotbed of all existing 
crimes ? 

The magistrates cannot plead ignorance 
of these fights, nor of the scenes that take 
place at them. We have seen both magis- 
trates and Bow-street officers at fights, and 
eye-witnesses of the robberies we have de- 

* Soon after Adams, a convict, was released 
from the hulks, he was advertised to fight one 
Smith. His principal backer was hustled by the 
thieves, and to save his watch and property, he 
gave them to a powerful pugilist, who for his 
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scribed. We have known magistrates, who 
have been robbed at fights, to have their 
watches and purses politely restored to them, 
in gratitude for their permitting such ex- 
hibitions, At the fatal fight at which the 
pugilist Mackay was so foully murdered 
(at Newport Pagnell,) one of our most cele- 
brated Bow-street officers was present at 
the exhibition. The Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, the Duke of , was de- 
termined that such a villanous scene asa 
prize-fight should not take place, as for- 
merly, on his estate, or within his district. 
He accordingly applied to Sir Richard 
Birnie, who sent an officer down to stop the 
fight.* This officer, of course, told the 
thieves and pugilists that they must not car- 
ry on their game on the spot intended, but 
he informed them where they might carry it 
on ; and at that fight, at which Mackay was 
murdered, that officer wasalooker on. One 
would imagine, that after a human life had 
been thus sacrificed, the magistrates of that 
locality at least would have suppressed such 
scenes of murder, outrage, and plunder; and 
yet a recent fight has been got up in that 
neighbourhood, at which one of the seconds 
was a notorious Dutch pugilist, then actu- 
ally under his recognizances to keep the 
peace. When this man, a brothel-keeper, 
was bound over to the peace, the magistrates 
(of Shropshire) actually apologized to him 
for being obliged to execute their duty. 
With matchless effrontery the flash sport- 
ing or fighting press not only publishes 
their apology, but forthwith advertises a 
fight between this Jew and another prize- 
fighter ; and every week it advertises the 
night and hour at which betting, and all 
other preliminaries of a fight, are to be set- 
tled, at certain specified public-houses, kept 
by ex-pugilists. 

For months before a fight takes place, it 
is advertised every Sunday in the newspaper 
of the fighters. Even the public-houses at 
which the men are sent to train are osten- 
tatiously advertised, and yet the licensing 
and other magistrates permit these convoca- 
tions of desperate characters. On one oc- 
casion, in Middlesex, a respectable trades- 
man wrote to the magistrates, describing 
the outrages to property, and the demorali- 
zation among servants and labourers, which 
these fights had inflicted upon him and his 
neighbours; and he implored the magistrate 
to prevent an approaching combat. He 
added that his letter was anonymous, for he 
dared not sign his name, in terror of these 
rufians. The magistrate immediately took 
this letter to one of the men in training, 
asked him if he knew the hand, ana left the 








* It has been said that the orders were, not to 
stop the fight, but to merely prevent its taking 
place on the Duke’s property. It is utterly im- 
possible that any magistrate could have commit- 





offence in taking the Brey was threatened 
with murder, and obliged to fly the ground. 


ted himeelf to the extent of giving such an order. 
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letter with the rascal, that he might show 
it to the ring or fancy, in order to trace the 
writer. This worthy magistrate little knew 
that, had the writer been discovered, his 
property, and most probably, his life, would 
ave been the sacrifice. On another occa- 
sion, in a county contiguous to London, the 
clergy, who were not in the commission of 
the peace, at ——, wrote to alay magistrate, 
requiring him to prohibit a fight which had 
been advertised to take place at ——. This 
magistrate, an amateur-pugilist, immediately 
wrote to an ex-pugilist, the keeper of a 
flash-house, to the following effect :—“ The 
Clergy won’t let you fight here, on ac- 
count of the robberies, &c., committed at 
the last fight. You come down here too 
often—don’t come here for some little time, 
and when you do come, do, for God’s sake, 
bring us a good fight, for the last was 
.” Another magistrate, in another 
county, was called on by the inhabitants to 
do his duty and prohibit an intended fight. 
He accordingly wrote to one of the fighters, 
who was then in training, and who is one 
of the most notorious burglars in England. 
He concluded his letter thus :—* You can- 
not fight within my jurisdiction, but go to 
—, and you'll find all right.” Once, asa 
magistrate entered the crowd to prohibit a 
fight that was commencing, he was hustled 
by the thieves, and released of his watch and 
purse. But thieves and fighters wish to 
keep in with magistrates, and as soon as 
they found who and what he was, they apol- 
ogised, and restored to him his property ; 
and this was actually boasted of in the 
sporting or fighting-paper. 

At Whetstone, thieves’ fights, fights for 
Sl. or 101., got up exclusively by thieves, 
without any connexion with the pugilists’ 
ring, or fancy, but on their credit, used to 
take place in rapid succession. The horri- 
ble murder of Thompson, by an Irish mob 
at a fight, took place at this spot. On one 
occasion the inhabitants shut up their houses 
in terror, and a body of hungry thieves sur- 
rounded a baker’s house, broke it open, and 
plundered him of every particle of bread on 
the premises. Notwithstanding this inces- 
sant succession of riot, plunder, and murder, 
it was long before the magistracy attempted 
to suppress the exhibition. 

A fight was to have taken place at Wol- 
verhampton, between a pugilist and Byrne, 
who killed Mackay, and who was killed at 
Jast by Burke. Owing to the interference 
of the clergy, the fighters and thieves were 
baulked, and they departed for Shropshire, 
where a spot was selected for the stage. 
The stage was five feet high, but whilst it 
was erecting, the clergyman of the parish, 
accompanied by a magistrate, entered the 
ground, to prohibit the brutal fight. They 
had penetrated the dense mass of Stafford- 
shire colliers, amidst the hootings and blas- 
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phemous execrations of these desperate me 
and at last came to the crowd of thieves that 
surrounded the stage. Here they were 
hustled, robbed, and then permitted, in deri- 
sion, to approach the stage; but imme- 
diately they had arrived at it, some powerful 
wretches seized the old man, and violently 
pressed his throat against the edge of the 
stage or flooring, with a view to strangle 
him. His face*became purple, his eyes 
were starting out of the head, and his swol- 
len tongue was forced out of his mouth, 
Whilst the wretches were thus effecting 
their horrible purpose, the thieves were 
thrusting their hands under the arms, or over 
the shoulders of those who held him, and 
were tearing out his hair by handsful. The 
two gentlemen, by the humane assistance of 
some amateurs, were rescued ; ‘and they es- 
caped with their clothes torn off their backs*, 
A pugilist has but three goals to his am- 
bition and cupidity :—to keep a brothel; to 
keep a petty hell, or low gambling-house; 
or lastly, to keep a public-house, the resort 
of his ring connexions, and the place for 
concocting fights, &c., with all their collat- 
eral villanies. That the magistrates should 
license such men in such houses is truly 
wonderful}, but it is almost incredible that 
they should license them notwithstanding 
the complaints of the neighbourhood against 
them, and notwithstanding their impudent 
violation of the law in advertising every 
Sunday the hours for meetings, to be held 
solely to set the laws and magistrates at de- 
fiance}. After these advertisements have 
been repeated very many times, the fight 
takes place, on the very site of previous 
murders and robberies,—in the very vicinage 
where the magistrates themselves have been 
maltreated and robbed. The fights are de- 
scribed with disgusting ribaldry in the low, 
profligate, sporting press; the thieves, felons, 
and pugilists who attended the fights are 
set forth in pompous array, and new fights 
are advertised immediately that the plunder 
of the previous exhibition has been distribut- 





* At Worcester, in the fight between Spring 
and Langhan, a large wooden building was erect- 
ed for the spectators. It suddenly broke down, 
when J. Treby, of Covent Garden Theatre, was 
killed, and an immense number of persons were 
more or less injured. | 


+ One of the signs of the times may be observed 
in the different maxims of the old and new police. 
It was, and is, the maxim of the old police to li- 
cense flash-houses, and to let the police-officers 
have an understanding—a fraternity—with thieves 
of all sorts. The maxim of the new police is a 
suppression of flash-hcuses, and an uncompromis- 
ing war against thieves of every sort. Police sin- 
ecures and licenses will soon be suppressed, and 
their harvest destroyed: this harvest has been 
immense. 

t The actual fights of the landlords of these 
houses with other stage-fighters, and the fights 
these landlords get up, between stage-fighters, in 








their public-houses, will soon be exposed. 
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ed at these public-houses. Are we a Chris- 
tian, a civilized people? What a revolting 

icture is this of our domestic government and 

ublic functionaries! Will foreigners be- 
lieve it possible that the first nation in Europe 
can be so thoroughly barbarous in their no- 
tions of police, jurisprudence, and moraliza- 
tion? Of what use are our numerous Chris- 
tian and benevolent institutions to the reli- 
gion, morals, and well-being of the poor, if 
—no, not if our magistrates do not suppress 
such a system, but if they actually encour- 
age it by tacit connivance, or, as we have 
shown, by open patronage? Can there be 
a subject which more seriously demands the 
attention of the Home Department—the 
care of our bishops in their visitations to 
their dioceses, and the active exertions of 
all religious, humane, and honest men— 
“whose ways are not of blood, and who de- 
spoil not the unwary”? 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 


LUCILIUS. 
Board and Lodging. 


A mouse Asclepiades saw in his house, 

And cried, “ Pray, what are you doing here, my dear 
mouse? ”” 

To the miser, said mouse, “ Sir, I lodge, it is true ; 

But be not alarm’d for my boarding with you.” 





PHILODEMUS. 
To Rhodoclea, with a wreath of flowers. 


This wreath* I send, my Rhodoclea fair, 

My own hands twin’d it for thy radiant hair, 
The sweet narcissus, and the rose-cup wet, 

The lily, and the dark-eyect violet ; 

Wear them, and read their lesson, lovely maid ; 
Like them you blossom, and like them you fade. 


LITERATURE IN 1834. 


Ir the sophisms of superficial utilitarians 
were to prevail, that which is called the ele- 
gant literature of a civilized country would 
be ranked amongst its dispensable orna- 
ments. Poetry is not a ploughshare, orato- 
Ty sows no corn, nor can history be con- 
verted into a steam-engine. Nevertheless, 
even if the creations of cultivated minds be 
estimated as mere embellishments of human 
life, we have ‘only to look back at ancient 
Greece to perceive the unfading renown 
which, above all other attributes of a nation, 
they confer upon the people who have given 
them birth. The memory which has been 
conversant with the annals of the Grecian 
States retains few traces of the sanguinary 





* Go, lovely Rese, &c.—Watter. 
{ zvavravyés vor. 
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wars in which the Chians were engaged, or 
of the progress which they made in the arts 
or in agriculture. But the poems of the 
Chian bard have come down to us like a 
path of living light, which connects the pres- 
ent with the past and the future. Who that 
has ever read the history of Beotia recollects 
a single chapter of it beyond the few pages 
which are dedicated to the life of Pindar? 
The most polished court of Asia, at one pe- 
riod, was that of Polycrates, at Samos. But 
if the name of that accomplished prince— 
for accomplished he was in an eminent de- 
gree—happen ever to be mentioned in our 
time, it is only because he is known as the 
protector and friend of Anacreon. Strike 
out from the modern history of Italy the 
names and the works even of Petrarch, 
Dante, and T'asso—deprive Spain of Cer- 
vantes—France of Moliére—Germany of 
Goethe—England of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Scott, and Byron—what mighty chasms 
would be created in the records of those 
nations !—-chasms in which would perish 
much of their celebrity, and not a little of 
that moral power which reputation gives in 
the opinion of the world. 

But, in truth, literature, even that which 
is exclusively composed of the higher effu- 
sions of the intellect, is very far from being 
that kind of bauble which the new school of 
didactic philosophy would represent. Lite- 
rature, taken in its most refined sense, might 
be truly described as the laboratory in which 
the mental elements are brought forth and 
shaped for all the purposes of society. The 
man of letters is not often the inventor of 
those new combinations in machinery, which 
are made to work for our profit like so many 
beings instinct with intelligence: but by his 
works he creates inventive genius in others ; 
by extending the horizon of thought, he 
compels mind to enter into conflict with 
mind, and it is from such collision those ori- 
ginal scintillations shoot forth which reno- 
vate and augment from age to age the light 
of the world. If, like New Zealand, we had 
no literature, it is not too much to say that 
we should be upon a level with the people 
of that country in everything that relates to 
arts and manufactures, and that we should 
have made little or no progress beyond the 
old pastoral knowledge and habits of man- 
kind. , 

It need not be denied that a community 
of men might go on together for centuries, 
without being sensible of any want which 
the forest, the mountain, and the lake might 
not, ina great measure, supply. By a fair 
contribution of individual labour, they might 
even produce, from a friendly soil, an annu- 
al store of the necessaries of life, sufficient 
to satisfy the exigencies of the whole tribe. 
But whenever that store becomes redun- 
dant, it is in the very nature of our kind to 
desire something beyond the mere gratifica- 
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tion of the sensual appetites. We are then 
impelled, by that heaven-born feeling which 
ever lifts us upward, to develope the noble 
gifts of reason to the fullest extent of which 
they are susceptible. It is only in commu- 
nities where redundant wealth has been 
created, and where that wealth is applied in 
order to enable the mind to feel at ease with 
respect to the common wants of nature, 
that the faculties can be encouraged to dis- 
close all their power. Destroy that surplus 
wealth, or even reduce to a wretched scale 
of economy the resources which have hith- 
erto left superior intellects at liberty to pur- 
sue their own unfettered career, and the 
consequence must be a slow but certain re- 
trogression to the condition of depravity 
from which the reform of savage life com- 
menced. The sparks of future light cease 
to be struck out—science and the arts are 
stopped in their progress—and the hope no 
longer remains of new accessions being 
made to history, philosophy, poetry, oratory, 
or any of the grander researches or emana- 
tions of mind, which lend a grace to exist- 
ence here and prophesy its glories hereafter. 

The multiplying powers of the press must, 
indeed, prevent the darkness of ignorance 
from ever again coming upon the world. 
But it is not enough that we should be inca- 
pable of actually destroying or forgetting all 
the knowledge we now possess. We do 
nothing in our generation unless we ad- 
vance beyond the generation whose place 
we occupy. The discoveries of Newton, 
and the investigations of Locke, are, in our 
age, little better than common-place. We 
begin where they ended, and unless we go 
on extending the sphere of the intellect, the 
passions crowd in upon us, and corruption 
becomes the order of theday. It is possible 
for men—as was proved by the revolution 
of France—to be really as barbarous in the 
eighteenth or the fiftieth century as they 
were before the flood. It is the very es- 
sence of true civilization that it should be 
progressive. The moment it ceases to go 
forward, it is left behind by Time, the great 
arbiter of fashion, and the nove!*y of to-day 
to-morrow becomes obsolete. 

The state of English literature, at this 
moment, seems to us to be anything but 
progressive. In the department of poetry 
we have had nothing for several years worth 
mentioning. A desultory effusion now and 
then finds its way into the periodical jour- 
nals, as if to show that the fire of genius is 
not as yet wholly extinct amongst us. But 
no poem of any length or character has late- 
ly seen the light in this country. 

As to oratory, it seems to have altogether 
fled from the senate and the bar. Mr. Ma- 
cauley, whose genius promised to renew 
the days, or rather the nights, of the Burkes 
and the Cannings, in the House of Com- 
mons, has been shipped off to India, where 
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he is to sit as one of the members of a kind 
of conclave, and his sentiments, if they are 
to be expressed at all, must be delivered ip 
a sotto voce not very favourable to elocution, 
He has left behind him many sensible and 
even able men in the House, who see 

however, much more anxious to eat a good 
dinner, or to go to bed early, than to cultivate 
either in themselves or in others the art of 
rhetoric. The double daily meetings have 
produced, of necessity, such an additional 
quantity of talk, that the busiress of the on- 
ly House which appears to have anything to 
do, (for the upper House has scarcely sat at 
all since the commencement of the session,) 
is conducted in a prosaic style, seldom eleva- 
ted above the tone of ordinary conversation, 

It is much the same at the bar. The em- 
inent counsel of the preseut day are per- 
fectly well skilled in all the subtleties of 
the law, but there is not amongst them even 
the shadow of a Demosthenes or an Ers- 
kine. We know, indeed, more than one of 
those gentlemen to whom a course of lec- 
tures from “ Murray’s Grammar” would be 
not a little serviceable. Sentences tolera- 
bly well begun, but most abominably ended 
—repeated infractions of every rule of syn- 
tax, tense, and mood, cheracterize our pres- 
ent forensic displays, as perhaps the least 
enviable among the nations which possess 
open courts of justice. The eloquence of 
our pulpit is very generally correct ; but, 
alas! it is truly formidable for the icy cold- 
ness with which it falls upon the hearts of 
the audience. 

The world seems to have been exhausted 
by our travellers, and in this respect it may 
be said, almost literally, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Europe has been beat- 
en quite flat by the swarms of tourists, 
whose volumes are now enjoying impertur- 
bable repose in every well-regulated library. 
We krow of nothing doing amongst us in 
the shape of history, if we except Colonel 
Napier’s brilliant Commentary on the Pen- 
insular War. Some fragments, indeed, of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s long-promised Mag- 
num Opus have been announced for publi- 
cation, as if to render our disappointment 
more complete, by indicating how little, 
after all, there is to remain of the lucubra- 
tions of a mind which appeared adequate to 
any undertaking, had only health and indus- 
try been added—or rather, had the years 
wasted on fleeting politics been husbanded 
for permanent fame. 

We need only write the words “British 
Drama ” to be sensible at once of the utter- 
ly hopeless condition into which that depart- 
ment of our literature has fallen. We are 
indebted to France for a pleasant comedy 
which is now rapidly fretting away its ephe- 
meral existence upon our stage. A few 
domestic and melodramas have also attracted 
some little attention; but the theatres are 
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altogether, we may say out of fashion, not- 
withstanding the recent somewhat increas- 
ed degree of resort to them, which, indeed, 
cannot be considered in any other light than 
as a mere passing caprice on the part of the 
public. It forms no part of the ordinary 
routine of life now to goto the play. On 
the contrary, an evening set apart for that 
purpose is treated, in almost every family, 
as a marked exception to its usual habits; 
and is considered, we think very generally, 
as an evening thrown away, if not feared for 
the colds andthe headachs by which it is 
too often followed. It is thought necessary, 
perhaps, to go once or twice in the season, 
just to see that such and such favoyrite per- 
formers—every year becoming fewer—are 
still alive. But there is no real magnetic 
power now attached to any of the houses, 
and everybody knows the up-hill sort of 
work which the lessees have to sustain their 
establishments at all. 

In passing, it is worth remarking that the 
drama has been for some years on the de- 
cline, not only in London, but in all the prin- 
cipal country towns in which it formerly en- 
joyed great prosperity, and that the art has 
fallen into a similar state of decay in those 
states of the continent where it once attain- 
ed the greatest eminence. This fact is a 
curious and a highly interesting feature in 
the intellectual history of man, for it seems 
to lead to the conclusion, that the dramatic 
art exercises its highest influence upon those 
communities only, which are the least re- 
mote from barbarism, and that it loses its 
charms in proportion as those communities 
advance towards the higher degrees of civ- 
ilization. If this be true, then a period must 
eventually arrive when tragedy and comedy 
shall perish altogether as represented com- 
positions, and that they will be endurable 
only in the closet,—a phenomenon, if such 
it may be called, which has long since ac- 
tually taken place in Italy, and which is tak- 
ing, place in France and England. 

or ourselves, we must confess that if a 
comedy of sterling merit were placed in 
our hands, we feel that we should enjoy it 
infinitely more by reading it beside our study 
fire, than if we beheld it distributed into 
parts, and heard it mouthed by the groups 
of actors and actresses who now occupy the 
stage of this country. Let it not be suppos- 
ed that we wish to undervalue the histrionic 
talents of those individuals. One or two 
perhaps might be named, whose merits in 
their respective lines might be favourably 
compared with those of any of their prede- 
cessors. Indeed the whole profession may 
be said to be respectable; but it has certain- 
ly lostits ancient prestige. We well remem- 
ber that what charmed us chiefly in early 
age, when we went with breathless expec- 
tation to the play-house, was the air of mys- 
tery that consecrated everything behind the 
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green curtain. The actors did not then 
think it necessary to gather a store of pop- 
ularity for their benefits, by perpetually bow- 
ing and scraping to the audience whenever 
their exertions were applauded. They came 
on the stage as if it were altogether a world 
of their own, separate from ours ;—a region 
of enchantment in which it was their busi- 
ness simply to sustain the characters which 
they came to represent, and never to think 
of their own. 

We do not recollect that we ever experi- 
enced the illusion of the stage more strong- 
ly, than when we first saw Talma at Paris, 
in the fine tragedy of “Sylla.” Not only 
that great master of his art, but every actor 
with whom he performed on that occasion, 
glided in upon the boards wholly pre-occu- 
pied with his part, and apparently feeling as 
if his presence before the audience were a 
mere incident with which he had no con- 
cern. He did not appear to come from be- 
hind a pile of canvass, but from the streets 
of ancient Rome ; every one on the stage, 
down even to the bearers of the fasces, 
seemed to think only of the business in 
which he was actually engaged. It was as 
if the curtain of the past had been suddenly 
raised, and we were permitted to behold a liv- 
ing scene of antiquity preserved, in an atmos- 
phere of its own, from the ordinary effect of 
time. The tone, the attitude, the costume, 
were a!l addressed, as it were, to the sub- 
ject matter of the piece, and never to the 
audience. It is obvious how very much an 
arrangement of this kind tends, on one hand, 
to identify the artist with the character 
which he personates, and, onthe other, to 
carry away the spectator from the coldness 
which admits of criticism, to that state of 
high-wrought enthusiasm which is sensible 
only of *njoyment. 

But the great aim of actors has of late 
been to remove, as far as it is possible, every- 
thing calculated to maintain any distinction 
between themselves and their audience. 
They come forward curtseying and simper- 
ing, and bowing and smiling, to the people 
before the stage, just as if they were enter- 
ing the drawing-room of a private individual. 
They have no atmosphere of their own, and, 
too apparently, no business except to win 
our applause, which is the constant object of 
their ambition. The art seems to be merg- 
ed in the mere duty of earning a salary, and 
every body looks as if he were ashamed of 
his part, rather than identified with it from a 
passion for his avocation. The stage was 
much better off for good actors when by 
law they were liable to be treated as “ rogues 
and vagabonds,” than it is at this day, when 
they are admissible, unless there be some 
personal demerit, into good society. For- 
merly their great desire was to be excellent 
actors: now they think principally of being 
ladies and gentlemen. 
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Other causes, however, besides the fading 
away of the old prestige, have contributed 
to the decline of theatrical amusements, and 
promise, before another century perhaps, to 
put an end to them altogether, when they 
will be remembered in much the same light 
in which we now speak of the “ Mysteries” 
formerly enacted in most of the countries of 
Europe, or of the still earlier performances 
exhibited on the.itinerant stage of Thespis 
and his followers. The enjoyments of pri- 
vate society are now infinitely more abun- 
dant, more rational, and more engaging, 
than they were even so late as thirty years 
ago. Both sexes are much more upon a 
level in point of education than they were 
then, and the accomplishments of both are 
capable of affording mutual entertainment 
not often to be excelled out of doors. We 
are al] readers; and we have, heaven knows, 
books in abundance for every leisure hour 
which we can command. Music and paint- 
ing, conversation, and the luxuriant ease 
and elegance of our drawing-rooms, often 
detain those at home now who, under a less 
civilised state of things, found no rest except 
in the theatres. Wine is consumed more 
frugally than in former times, and people 
are more careful of their health, which they 
have lately discovered to be one of the 
greatest blessings of existence. 

It was remarked by Captain Forbes, in 
his examination before the Dramatic Com- 
mittee, that whenever a period occurred of 
— political agitation, the theatres were, 

uring that period, almost wholly abandon- 
ed. The Queen’s trial was a terrible blow 
to those establishments; they were nearly 
ruined by the Reform Bill. It is a singular 
fact, which marks the great difference, in 
more than one respect, between the two na- 
tions, that political effervescence produces 
quite a contrary result in France ; for when- 
ever revolution is at its work there, the thea- 
tres are crowded to suffocation. We re- 
main at home when great questions are at 
issue, because we wish to reflect upon them, 
and to attain to that state of opinion which 
is calculated to give them a safe and advan- 
tageous direction. The French are not yet 
under the government of opinion, but of phy- 
sical power; and they go out from their 
homes to find sympathy, and to calculate 
their strength. 

In proportion as we feel ourselves more 
and more under the sway of public opinion, 
we pay the greater attention to political 
events, and these produce an excitement 
which no dramatic effect can rival. Thus, 
between politics and parliament, the clubs, 
the meetings of private society, the dinner 
hours, the attractions of home, the fatigues 
of business, the immensity of the theatres, 
which causes most of the words spoken on 
the stage to vanish in echo, the unblushing 


displays of the saloons and the upper boxes, 
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and the real decline of the dramatic art it- 
self, both on the part of actors and authors, 
we apprehend that the days of theatrical 
amusement are numbered, and indeed are 
already verging towards their close. 

The literature of fiction—that is to say, 
so far as it is confined to novels which re. 
present well-drawn pictures of modern man- 
ners—~seems also fo have nearly completed 
its term for the present. The free mind 
takes every thing, as it were, by intervals, 
One age is an age of poetry, another is an 
age of satire, a third is a philosophical age, a 
fourth is an age of history, of war, of luxury, 
of reason, or of bubbles. We have had 
enough of matter-of-fact novels, and it is 
now high time for us to return to the ro- 
mantic ; at least it is clear enough that we 
are getting tired of stories of fashionable 
life, as novels of that class do not go off at 
present, to use the phrase of the trade, with 
the vivacity to which, for some years, they 
have been accustomed. 

Indeed, to whatever department of our 
literature we turn our eyes, we behold it re- 
duced to a low ebb, so far, at least, as ori- 

inality and novelty are concerned. Splen- 
di illustrations are indeed in progress, 
which are more or less connected with our 
literature, and tend in some degree to re- 
deem the mediocrity of the age. We al- 
lude particularly to the scenes selected from 
the Bible, which, though for so many years 
unthought of, are now affording occupation 
to no fewer than three different sets of art- 
ists. Mr. Murray’s prints seem, however, 
to admit, in our opinion, of “no rival near 
the throne.” They are designed by Turner, 
and some of our other first-rate masters, 
from the sketches of gentlemen who actual- 
ly visited the scenes which are delineated. 
We happen to have seen several of those 
sketches ; and when we compare them with 
the finished design given to the engraver, we 
are forcibly impressed with the miraculous 
beauty which genius can impart to every 
thing it takes under its protection. Rude out- 
lines of buildings and mountains, scarcely 
distinguishable from each other; masses of 
trees and towers, skies, and plains, and val- 
leys, pencilled on paper in a kind of chaotic 
confusion, are, by the talismanic touch of the 
artist, awakened into order and proportion, 
disposed in just perspective, relieved by 
shade and light, and warmed with the fresh- 
ness and animation of life. Thus we have 
seen the mists of night brooding over a tract 
of country with whose character we were 
unacquainted, and which we set down as 
unworthy of attention, until, as the day ad- 
vanced, the dense curtain was folded up- 
ward, as if by the hand of some enchanter, 
when the scene shone forth in every variety 
of hill and valley, watered with crystal 
streams, carpeted with flowers, and peopled 
with herds, and flocks, and peasantry, that 
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gave interest and cheerfuiness to the land- 
scape. i 

But when we put aside the reprints with 
which the press abounds, and the embellish- 
ments which are added, in order tu render 
them more marketable, we have absolutely 
nothing to exhibit for the living genius of 
the year. A catalogue is now before us of 
the books which have been published within 
the last six months; and certainly a more 
unattractive bill of fare never was handed 
to a literary gourmand. We have here, 
amongst other things, “The Validity of 
Thoughts on Medical Reform,” which, for 
aught we know, may be a very valuable, 
though we fear it must be an exceedingly 
dull performance. Next comes an “ Expo- 
sition of the False Medium and Barrier ex- 
cluding Men of Genius from the Public,” 
which seems to be a sort of verbal kaleide- 
scope. Ifthe author had cut up Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and thrown the words into a 
tube with a glass at one end of it, there is 
no reason in the world why he should not 
have spied out, attending to the operation of 
shaking from time to time, a composition in 
every respect as rational, and as well put 
together, as that which he has produced by 
a more tedious process. We understand 
that it is to the same enlightened philosopher 
we are indebted for another work of much 
the same kind entitled “Spirits of Peers 
and People, a National Tragi-comedy.” 
These two volumes are altogether unexam- 
pled in our literature ; they exhibit “a mind 
diseased” with the ambition of immortality, 
and discontented with the world because its 
claims are not at once recognized as irre- 
sistible. The gentleman’s friends should 
take care of him. We recommend him to 
the attention of the author of the next work 
on our list—* The Doctor,” in two volumes. 
If this production can do him no good, then 
let him try what benefit he can derive from 
the “Hore Solitarie” of Mr. Serle, or from 
“The present Corn Laws considered,” or 
from “The Complete Grazier,” which, if 
they cannot instruct, may at least divert his 
soul from its present ominous career, 

Among the various interesting novelties 
in our catalogue, we find “ Dr. Tobias Crisp’s 
Works, complete! !” We have no doubt 
that Dr. Crisp is a most respectable author, 
but we must plead guilty to the charge of 
never having heard of his name or works be- 
fore. We thought that Virgil and Lucan 
had been already sufficiently murdered by 
our translators; but we perceive that a Mr. 
Wallis has attempted to cut up both these 
poets, by rendering into his own English— 
for it is quite his own—“ Select Passages ” 
from the Georgics and the Pharsalia. Pin 
dar and Anacreon may also boast of new 
translations ; anda most learned tract has 
been published on that verata questia, the 
“Round Towers” of Ircland, which, like 
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all other treatises on the same problem, has 
rendered it more entangled than ever. 

It would be idle to enumerate the quan- 
tities of printed matter, which, under the 
form of neatly boarded volumes, have lately 
seen the light only to perish in it as soon as 
they are brought forth. The fact is, that 
the age through which we are now labourin 
may be properly cailed “ the age of vamp,” 
the most saleable species of literature be- 
ing, at present, that which is stitched up 
from old materials by the literary cobblers 
who swarm throughout the land, and who 
are engaged in gettlIng up those countless 
publications, sold merely at the price of 
waste paper, which have, within the last 
three years, deluged the country with an 
apocryphal species of popular information. 
The cultivation of a manly taste for letters 
is perverted by the system of penny jour- 
nalism, which exists upon plagiarism of the 
most unqualified description. We may be- 
hold in these paltry sheets the essence of 
books of considerable price, upon the pre- 
paration of which, perhaps, a whole life had 
been bestowed. Should a new work of any 
merit happen to be published, it is made at 
once the common prey of all these locusts 
of the press. Either in the shape of extract 
or epitome, we may purchase for a few 
pence, in the unstamped papers, the most 
valuable portions of a new book which may 
have been equitably advertised at a guinea! 
The consequence of such an operation as 
this must be, to check at once the circula- 
tion of the original, and to deprive both the 
publisher and the writer of the gains to 
which they were fairly entitled from those 
persons, to whose instruction or amusement 
they had contributed. Is it probable, in such 
a state of things, that the disappointed au- 
thor will again return to his study, to toil 
once more in the production of a composi- 
tion which may be thus plundered with im- 
punity ? Is it to be supposed that any pub- 
lisher in his senses will again undertake an 
expensive enterprise, the fruits of which he 
would certainly see transferred to persons 
who had no share whatever in his. risk, and 
who only increase the magnitude of his re- 
sponsibility ? 

It has happened to us to have been con- 
sulted occasionally with reference to manu- 
scripts of works, which must have consumed 
several years in their concoction, We have 
read some of those productions with much 
admiration for the great learning which they 
displayed, and several of them we thought 
well calculated to extend the general range 
of knowledge, and to be beneficial to society. 
But we were compelled, from motives of 
prudence, to advise that the further consid- 
eration of them should be deferred for the 
present, as we saw no chance of their being 
fairly dealt with in the literary market, so 
long as there are two powerful corporations, 
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the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” and the “ Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge,” engaged in the 
avowed enterprise of converting the pres- 
ent stocks of our booksellers into waste pa- 
per, and of vamping up publications of their 
own from the materials which those stocks 
supply, with a view to sell them at the low- 
est possible price. While such combina- 
tions as these are permitted to interfere with 
the legitimate trade of the kingdom, we 
have held, and we must still maintain, that 
it would be madness in any private book- 
seller to embark in any undertaking of im- 
portance. The object of those corporations 
seems to be, to nip in the bud the fruit of 
high genius and liberal education, and for 
the generous literature of an enlightened 
nation, to substitute the rifacciamentos of a 
host of mere operative drudges, wholly des- 
titute of taste or talent. 

The catalogue now before us shows, in 
the clearest manner, the practical effect 
which the corporate system has already 
produced, with respect to every branch of 
composition. If we except the reprints of 
old works, it does not contain the title of a 
single volume which is likely to go down to 
posterity. A writer in the “ Quarterly Re- 
view ” lately gave in that journal an inter- 
esting analysis of a most elaborate and val- 
uable history of Turkey, which had been 
published in Germany, and a good transla- 
tion of which must have been deemed a 
great acquisition to our historical literature. 
But it would have occupied at least four 
volumes, and there is no bookseller in Eng- 
land who would at present undertake a spec- 
ulation of that extent, even if the transla- 
tor were to require no compensation for his 
labour. The public are now so accustomed 
to look for all their information to the penny 
collections, that they would as soon think of 
buying a set of the obsolete statutes, as a his- 
tory of Turkey in four volumes ! 

Will the effect thus already produced 
upon the literature of the country be limited 
to the period which has just elapsed ? Un- 
questionably not. Men of vigorous and en- 
lightened minds may perhaps now and then 
be found, in some rare instances, willing to 
fling their treasures abroad, careless of the 
consequences so far as their pecuniary in- 
terests are concerned. But this system can- 
not be general, nor can it very much add 
to our staple literature, such as has ema- 
nated from an Addison and a Pope, a John- 
son, a Goldsmith, a Campbell, a Moore, a 
Byron and a Southey. Can we expect to 
see successors worthy of these men reared 
up under the penny scale of remuneration 
which now exists? If knowledge become 
so cheap that the production of it in an orig- 
inal form shall cease in future to be profita- 
ble, what are we to think of the wisdom of 
those corporate bodies, who, for a momentary 
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purpose, sacrifice the means by which alone 
the true interests of literature can be pro- 
moted? The sum of information created 
down to a late period of our history may. 
indeed, be dealt out in exchange for the 
lowest coin of the realm. But who, with 
that wretched pittance before him for hig 
reward, will apply his mind to new inquiries, 
with the view of enlarging the circle of the 
sciences, or the ‘range of any species of 
knowledge of a really useful description ? 

We perceive that the contagion of the 
cheap system has also reached France, 
where a great variety of deux sous journals 
are already in progress. The wood-cuts 
which have already served their purpose in 
this country are stereotyped, if we may use 
such an expression, and the plates are 
transmitted to Paris, where they enable an 
inferior order of booksellers to issue, witha 
certain quantity of letter-press, an unlimited 
number of embellishments, at a price still 
lower even than that at which they are sold 
in England. Although books published on 
the continent have been for many years con- 
siderably cheaper, on the average, than in 
this country, nevertheless it will not be pos- 
sible for the Gobelets, the Mongies, the 
L’Advocats of Paris—who have been among 
the Mecenases of French literature—to 
contend against the competition of the deur 
sous race of livraisons. Their standard 
works will soon be so thoroughly rifled, that 
they might as well throw the volumes into 
the Seine, as preserve them any longer in 
their warehouses. In France, it is true, 
science may still take refuge in the Insti- 
tute, where it will be sure to meet with just 
honour and reward ; but as to any of the 
higher departments of writing, that kingdom 
may be said to be already as barren as our 
own. Thus the prospects of original and 
lofty literature, in the two most civilized 
nations of the earth, are reduced to a state 
of absolute despair. 


BRUNEL’S APOLOGY FOR THE TUNNEL. 


WueEn Brunel fail’d, and Nature set her face 
Against his Tunnel, much to her disgrace, 

“In truth,” cried he, “‘ lown you have been bored, 
Your rights invaded, and your depths explored, 
Still, be sincere, the fault’s not mine ; alas ! 
Like other Belles, you stopped before the glass.”* 


THE WIDOW. 


Mire has been a troublous and a perilous 
life in matters of love: no sooner have I 





* Mr. Brunel sticks up a glass at the end, and 
then says, ‘ See what it would have looked like, 
if I could have finished it !”— Vide “ New Month- 
ly ” for March, p. 217. 
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emerged from one ocean of sighs and tears, 
than I have plunged headlong into another. 
It is passing strange that I never fell into 
matrimony in my very early days ; my father 
did so, and so did my mother, and also my 


respected grand-dame. She, good soul, 
originally Miss Letitia Simpson, at fifteen 
married her first husband, a Mr. Jeffery 
Wilson ; at sixteen, gave birth to my moth- 
er. Her husband then died without any 
other issue, leaving her more than well pro- 
vided for. At seventeen, she espoused a 
Mr. Winckworth, who, in his turn, consign- 
ed her to single blessedness and a fat dow- 
er ; after which, having quarrelled with all 
her race, or all her race with her, she ab- 
jured them and the realm, betook herself to 
the Continent, and was barely heard of af- 
terwards. My mother, following one part 
of her example, married at sixteen, and en- 
riched the world with me at seventeen. 
Fate, however, I suppose, (for I am a be- 
liever in fate,) destined me to— 

“ Waste my sweets upon the desert air ;” 
and thus only can I account for my escap- 
ing all the matronly and matrimonial snares 
that beset me in my youth. But to my tale. 

On my arrival on the Continent, I had 
been but a short time at , when my 
health visibly and seriously declined, and 
the medical men who attended me advised 
a visit to for its restoration. In ac- 
cordance with their directions, I, nothing 
loth, (for a seat at a desk never was a desid- 
eratum with me,) sat out ; and, as I was 
alone, and was not over-enamoured of my 
monosyllabic patronyme, assumed one more 
suited to the euphony of a billet-doux ; 
and having, therefore, rebaptized myself, I 
made my appearance at my journey’s end, 
as Augustus Montagu, with, moreover, a 
dash of black down on my upper lip, which 
I dignified, to my own mind, with the title 
of moustache. Thus yclept, and thus ac- 
coutred, I began my way at ; and, 
by dint of my modest looks, a little foppery, 
and my good name, I shortly won my way 
into a circle of acquaintance. 

At a party to which I had, through these 
means, been asked, I one night met a Ma- 
dame Pérollet, whose appearance, and more, 
her sufferance of my attentions, made some 
impression upon me. She was an extreme- 
ly fine woman, and English, seemingly 
about five-and-thirty, though less-favoured 
fair ones spoke of her having numbered 
fifty years. Her hair and eyes were of the 
blackest ; her eye-lashes of the same colour, 
and long, thick, and siliy ; her complexion 
fair, but not ruddy, such as best contrasts 
with, and best becomes, the raven lock ; her 
features were more beautiful in their ex- 
pression than in their individuality, although 
then even they were beautiful ; her teeth 
were the finest I ever saw ; and I opine no 
woman can lay claim to beauty who cannot 
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show, nay, even display, her teeth. She 
bore an easy, dignified, and complacent 
smile ; her figure was of the strictest pro- 
portions, and her carriage most graceful ; 
moreover, she was rich, and consequently 
amiable. She was a widow, too; and, with 
all these qualifications, of course was great- 
ly sought after by the men. But she had 
sense and caution ; and while she smiled on 
all, and enamoured many, she never gave 
more than hope, and preserved all her own 
freedom. The women, who wished her 
dead, or married, consequently called her a 
coquette, and some of the vieux garcons 
agreed with them—but this was suspicious 
evidence ; while the younger men, whom 
the aunts and mothers of standing spinsters 
admonished to beware of the widow, only 
bowed, and then turned on their heel to 
laugh. 

The first time I met her, a glove which 
she dropped, and which I proffered her, 
gave me an opportunity of opening a con- 
versation with her. At first, conscious of 
my youth, I hesitated a little, although my 
looks bespoke an age riper, by some years, 
than I had attained; but her answers were 
so mild, so suave, and so condescending,— 
her manner to me so kind and easy,—and 
her whole conduct so engaging and assur- 
ing,—that, before I left her, I had, although 
blushingly, adventured on some little gal- 
lant badinage, for which, to the mortifica- 
tion of my elder competitors, she shook her 
little delicate finger at me, and tapped me 
with her fan. Encouraged thus, I might 
have proceeded farther; but as she knew 
how to commence a conquest, so she knew 
how to continue one; and assuming a dig- 
nity, not violent, but perceptible, she re- 
strained my further advances: and being 
even then sensible that an independent re- 
spect is the surest way to a woman’s heart, 
(for I had begun to think of hers,) I content- 
ed myself, for that time, by expressing a 
hope that I should have the happiness to 
meet her again, and bowed myself away. 

That night I rose fifty per cent. in my 
own esteem. “Truly,” said I to myself, 
“the man whom that woman distinguishes 
must own some attractions: she is a lovely 
and an intellectual specimen of her sex; to 
possess the love of such a one would be 
something to pride one’s self on. What 
honour is the love of a giddy, indiscriminat- 
ing girl, who runs the market of matrimony 
with her heart in her hand eager to bestow 
it on the first bidder?—Truly, I'll be a 
chapman no more for such common wares, 
But, vanity! vanity! Can the rich, beauti- 
ful, sought, and at an age when prudence 
has mastered passion, think of such a one as 
me? Yet she seemed very kind.” “But 
kindness never marries,” said a still, small 
voice. ‘Yet she ofttimes gives birth to 
love,” I thought, in answer. “ But she is 
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wealthy, has a wide range for choice, is a 
widow, and has the whole town after her,” 
replied my monitor. “True, true,” I whis- 
pered; “but she has interested me, and by 
— I'll try it!” 

Again we met—“Et je contais encore 
quelques fleurettes.” The widow smiled at 
them, and threatened, if I persisted, to re- 
prove me. “Cela vabien,” said I to myself, 
and I retired; for my vanity, or little else, 
was as yet interested. 

A third time we met. “ Now, then, Eph- 
raim,” said I, “for the coup d’essai—this 
time you must be serious and distant, and if 
she has thought upon you, the result will 
tell.” I approached her with a low and most 
respectful reverence; inquired after her 
health; without giving her time to answer, 
made some dry remarks on the wet weather ; 
broached a recent murder ; remarked on the 
Almanac, and the last new flounce; and 
was retiring, when she said— 

“ But, Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you 
with a commission, if you can find time to 
execute it for me.” 

I assured her I was at her service. 

“Then will you have the goodness to see 
my carriage ordered here at twelve, as I 
have been out all the week, and am fatigued. 
Perhaps you will let me know when it is at 
the door, as I don’t wish to be seen leaving 
so early.” 

“ Allons, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought 
1; “cela va du mieux.” And thanking her 
for the honour of her commands in a tone of 
deep and grateful respect, I left her to exe- 
cute them. 

That done, and twelve o’clock came, I 
made my way to her. She was seated near 
the door, and whispering to her (for the se- 
crecy she wished me to practise gave me 
the privilege to do so) that the carriage was 
ready, I offered myself as her escort to it. 
She accepted my offer, and placed her arm 
within mine; as she did so, I felt a flutter- 
ing in my heart I was unprepared for, and 
as the staircase was deserted, I looked up 
in trembling and confusion into her face, 
and perceived she looked at me. One in- 
stant our eyes met, and the next they were 
cast down or averted, and I thought the con- 
fusion was mutual—I positively shook. As 
I handed her into the carriage, I stammered 
out an expression of hope that she would 
feel relieved from her fatigue next day, and 
begged her permission to call and enquire 
after her health in the morning: a gracious 
smile, and a graceful inclination of the head, 
answered me, and the coach drove off. 

“Fool,” said I, as I slowly reascended, 
“to match your puny wits against a woman’s 

charms and wiles! Your own weak snares 
have entrapped you.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself 
with more than ordinary care. I found my- 





The Widow. 








pulse, at Madame Pérollet’s door; and be. 
ing announced, was ushered into the draw. 
ing-room, where the widow was seated ona 
couch, at a small and elegantly-carved writ. 
ing-table, drawing her small white handg 
over some invitation cards. The usual jn. 
quiries made and answered, our conversa- 
tion turned on the previous night’s party, 
and she told me she was busy when [ en. 
tered writing cards for one of her own. 

“ But do you know,” she said, “I write so 
little lately that my hand is quite stiff, and I 
am sv awkward, See,” said she, laying it 
over the table to me, “see how I have black. 
ed my fingers with the ink.” 

“Indeed,” said [, rising and advancing to 
the table, and with an affectation of short 
sight, taking her hand in mine to examine 
it. “This ink of yours is a most sacrile- 
gious violator. Would you permit me,” [ 
added, as she drew her hand away, “to fin- 
ish your task ?” 

“Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and 
vacating her place to me, “ you will oblige 
me much, if you will undertake that kind 
office for me.” 

“Rather say for myself,” I said; “forl 
fear I am selfish in seeking the pleasure I 
ask.” 

She made no reply, but smiled, and plac- 
ed herself opposite, with a list of names to 
dictate. 

“What is this?” said I, taking up the 
last she had finished. “This is my name. 
Am I the only Mr. Montagu of your ac- 
quaintance ?” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“ And am I to have the honour of attend- 
ing you?” 

“Tf,” she answered, “ no better, no more 
agreeable engagement.” 

“ Heavens!” said I, “ what better, what 
more agreeable engagement is it possible I 
could have ? what other engagement could 
induce me to forego 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, “I will 
read the names.” 

“T thank you—but, Madame,” I resumed, 

“you must first permit me to thank you for 
the honour you have done me, or you will 
make me believe you think so meanly of me 
as tu deem me insensible to it.” 
“Tf your thanks are on each recurrence of 
the occasion to be as fervent,” said the wid- 
ow, “I fear the task will soon be irksome to 
you, for I have just made up my mind, if you 
will promise to write all my cards, and bea 
little more sedate in your gratitude, to put 
your name down in my book for the season.” 
Is it possible, Madam? then will I be 
sworn, like the Hebrew copyist, never to 
pen aught else; and will attend you, too 
happy as your bidden, your bounden scribe 
—nay, but there is no room for that dubious 
smile—I will swear.” 








self, about two o’clock, with a very unsettled 


“Don’t, pray,” she replied ; “remember, 
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if you write for me only, how many damsels 
will die for lack of the elegant food of your 
billetsdoux!” 

“Not one, I assure you, Madam; if I 
have polluted paper witha line to woman 
since my arrival, or dared to harbour 
thoughts of more than one, and she, one to 
whom I can never presume.to aspire ” 

“Then there is one, Mr. Montagu? but 
pray remember my cards. I fear you will 
make a very negligent amanuensis.” 

‘¢‘ There is indeed one, Madame, if I dared 
reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu,” she said, “I 
don’t wish to confess you.” 

“And yet, Madam,” I answered, “ you 
could absolve me.” 

“Mr. Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, 
“do, pray, think of my cards, or I must write 
them; and only see how that nasty ink has 
stained my fingers.” 

“Tt only serves as a foil to the snowy lus- 
tre of the rest,” I said. 

“ But yet you would not like it if that hand 
were yours gi 

“If it were mine—if it could ever be 
mine,” I said, warming as I spoke, and rais- 
ing it to my lips. 

“Have done then, have done, Mr. Mon- 
tagu; see now how you have kept your 
promise, not one card written—oh, fie! and 
now we really must leave it till to-morrow, 
for I must go out.” 

“T hope not,” I said. “I will complete 
them instantly.” 

“ But, indeed, I must go out.” 

“To-morrow then, perhaps, you will per- 
mit me to show my industry ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “if you will promise, very 
faithfully, really to write.” 

“ As closely as a pundit, on my honour ;” 
and once more pressing her hand, and hav- 
ing fully received pardon for my sins, I 
withdrew. 

The next day and the next, our seats 
were resumed. I pen in hand, Madame 
with her pocket-book ; but still the cards re- 
mained stationary. Not so with other mat- 
ters: I progressed in love and boldness, un- 
til I won from the widow’s lips a confession 
of regard, and the sweetest assurance of it 
that lips can give. Never did love sit so 
lightly or so happily on me, though my 
passion for Matilde, for that she told me 
was her name, was ardent; and she was 
beautiful, fascinating, and every way engag- 
ing; but she was not to be treated with con- 
tinual scenes, and her own demonstrations 
of love were of that nature which satisfied 
without ever exciting the heart. We felt rath- 
er than told each other’s hopes, and thoughts, 
and I enjoyed serenely what I had before and 
have often since squandered in unnecessary 

or unavailing suffering. Her actions spoke 
more than her words, and I was too proud of 
her to doubt her for her silence—her, and 
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her only have I Joved rationally—I loved 
her as a woman; others I have adored as 
angels, till adoration became torture ; and I 
have phrenzied myself in seeking and wor- 
shipping their attributes. 

About four months I led in this way a 
very happy life, when it was agreed we 
should be married: a contrdt de marriage 
was necessary, and I was to wait upon a no- 
tary to instruct him to prepare it. To en- 
able me to do so, Matilde explained to me 
the nature and amount of her property, 
which was ample. 

“ And now, Augustus,” said she, “I must 
own, I have deceived you in one point.” 

“Indeed!” saidI, “Iam sure it isin a 
very venial one.” 

“It is so, indeed; but it is necessary I 
should now explain it to you—my name is 
not Matilde Pérollct.” 

“Indeed!” said J, at the same time think- 
ing to myself how easy a way this confess- 
ion would make for my own on the same 
subject. 

“That name I assumed to escape the im- 
portunities of relations in England. Listen, 
and you shall soon be made acquainted with 
the brief story of my life. My maiden 
name, you must know, was Simpson.” 

“Indeed!” I said, “we have that name 
already in our family.” 

“On my first marriage with Mr. Wil- 
son——” 

“Who?” Icried. 

“ Wilson!” she answered. 

My hair stood on end—* Were you mar- 
ried a second time ? ” 

“T was.” 

“To whom?” 

“To Mr. Winckworth.” 

“ Winckworth!” I exclaimed, “ Simpson, 
Wilson, Winckworth! Heavens! you are 


my grandmother! ” 
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Tue Enetisn Aproap.—lIt appears to us, 
peeping through the loop-holes of the world, 
that, forward as the natural season is, the 
fashionable season is particularly late. To 
be sure, Easter has been for some time fixed 
as the point at which metropolitan dulness is 
to cease, and the gaieties of the London 
world are to begin. Easter is to the months 
what the Recorder of London is to the Al- 
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dermen,—those before him have passed the 
chair, and are shelved; while those who fol- 
low in his train are all eligible to the bril- 
liancy which costume assigns them. 

The newspapers, who, like Mr. B., in one 
of Mathews’s entertainments, “know every- 
thing,” have published a sort of extract from 
a letter of Lord Lowther, in which his 
Lordship says that the principal promenades 
of the continental cities look more like Lon- 
don than any other place, so crowded are 
they with English nobility and gentry. 
This, of itself,—since English lords and 
ladies have not the faculty ascribed to birds 
by that great ornithologist, Sir Boyle Roche, 
of being in two places at once,—is a suffi- 
cient reason why the London promenades 
shovld be deprived of their cheering in- 
fluence and agreeable society ; in fact, our 
promenades seem proportionately crammed 
with foreigners, who, we rather suspect, 
prefer London to any other place, because 
it happens to be the only metropolis in 
Europe where there is a tolerably well-reg- 
ulated police, in which street passengers are 
— to annoy their fellow-creatures 

y smoking cigars in the public ways. 

As for our nobility, an agitated country, 
with a foggy climate, are no great induce- 
ments to remain, where the pride of the up- 
permost faction appears to consist in debas- 
ing and dishonouring the class which ought 
to stand highest. We say, as we said be- 
fore, and we will say it as long as we can 
say anything, that it is a mistake in the aris- 
tocracy of a nation to stand aloof in times 
of critical circumstances. Those noblemen 
whose health requires a milder temperature 
than that of England are, of course, fully 
justified in seeking it; and others, whose 
pecuniary circumstances compel them to 
nurse their estates, (more sick than them- 
selves,) are borne out in revelling upon mac- 
caroni and salad, until the beeves fatten, and 
the corn grows again, at home ; but for those 
whose absence is occasioned simply by a dis- 
taste for the administration, or a foreboding 
of evil results from its proceedings, there is 
noexcuse. If the French noblesse had re- 
mained at their posts on the first indications 
of the revolution in that country, which end- 
ed inthe murder of the King, we firmly 
believe the events which disgrace its annals 
would never have happened. If, at the first 
roar of the wolf, the shepherds fly, who is 
to save the flocks? Scattered and unpro- 
tected, a general panic seizes them, and 
they are abandoned to the tender mercies of 
their pseudo-friends, who give them the 
protection so well described by Sheridan in 
his “ Pizarro,”— 

“« Such as eagles give to lambs; 
First covering, then devouring them.” 

We hope sincerely that the “migration ” 
of our nobility will speedily begin, and that 
we shall shortly have the greater proportion 
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of them “at home” during the coming seq. 
son. 





Tae Musicau Festivat at Westy. 
steR Apsey.—The preparations for the my- 
sical festival in Westminster Abbey are 
proceeding with great activity; the Commit. 
tee are at work ; and the indefatigable Sir 
George Smart is unremitting in his exertions 
for the engagement of a sufficient number 
of adequately-accomplished performers, to 
give due effect to the magnificent choruses 
of Handel. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this 
public display of the King’s taste and feel- 
ing with regard to sacred music. That it 
was the delight of his Majesty’s exemplary 
and royal father everybody knows; and it is 
extraordinary to see how unconsciously a 
nation is led by the influence of the mon- 
arch; for certain it is that, since the death 
of King George the Third, the taste for Han- 
del’s music has very much abated. As far 
as brilliancy and gaiety go, there can be no 
question but that the modern foreign school 
far exceeds Handel in attractiveness; but, 
for sacred music, never had he his equal, 
Nothing could be more disappointing—we 
could go the length of saying disgusting— 
than the exhibition of one of Rossini’s sec- 
ond-rate operas transmuted into an oratorio, 
with sacred words, at the theatres, under 
the direction of Mr. Rophino Lacy, who, 
in his extraordinary wisdom, banished even 
the divine and magnificent choruses of 
Handel, which properly belong to the sub- 
ject, to make way for trumpeting, and drum- 
ming, and fiddling, and fluting, perfectly in 
character with the monstrous absurdities of 
an Italian opera, but sacrilegiously ridicu- 
lous when applied to the theme of Scripture 
which was selected for the purpose ; nay, so 
fastidiously careful was this gentleman to 
steer clear of the works of the finest chorus 
writer the world ever produced, that, at the 
termination of his mockery, of which the 
chorus of the “ Horse and his Rider ” is the 
real and genuine conclusion, it was omitted, 
although the heroine of the affair favoured 
the audience by screaming out the prepara- 
tory recitative. After she had crowed her 
crow, down fell the curtain, although the 
stage was covered with singers who might 
have given full effectto the splendid compo- 
sition, and, at least, sent the audience home 
with the recollection of something like what, 
by the association of ideas, they had been 
in the habit of considering suitable music 
to sacred words. The Bishop of London, 
however, puta stop to their hooting and 
howling, by very properly interposing his 
authority to stop the mummery, which could 
not fail to revolt the feelings of every man, 
woman, and child possessing the slightest 
veneration for the Scriptures, or the smallest 
regard for religion itself. 
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The festival in Westminster Abbey is 
fixed to take place the last week in June. 
There are to be four performances,—the 
first as a rehearsal; the three others at in- 
creased prices of admission, which prices, 
however, are to be regulated by the differ- 
ent degrees of accommodation offered to 
the purchasers. The band end vocal per- 
formers are to amount to six hundred; and 
the Abbey, fitted up by Mr. Blore, under 
the surveillance of Sir Benjamin Stephen- 
son, will be laid out with the most careful 
regard for the convenience and safety of the 
vast numbers of persons who are expected 
to be present. 





Cuaneine Names.—It seems to be very 
much the fashion just now to change the 
names of things—changing names we admit 
to be a fashion by no means disagreeable to 
the ladies—but the changes to which we al- 
lude are of things rather than persons. The 
Yacht Club has twice altered its denomina- 
tion during the last twelve months. It was 
called the Royal Yacht Club; this, as its 
character began to alter, was found not to 
sound sufficiently nautical, and therefore it 
was metamorphosed into the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and new flags and new regula- 
tions marked the happy change. This, how- 
ever, in time proved not sufficient to mark 
the peculiar feelings of the leading mem- 
bers; and, accordingly, “ Royal,” as applied 
generally to the King or the Crown, or the 
royal family, was not quite satisfactory. 
Accordingly, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent having honoured Cowes 
with her presence, and that of her illustrious 
daughter, during the summer, the gentle- 
men of the Royal Yacht Squadron, having 
received a medal each from the King of the 
French, and, perhaps, fearing that the word 
royal might leave a doubt upon the public 
mind as to whom they were indebted for 
patronage, were gratified, we believe through 
the influence of Lord Durham, by being 
specially permitted to call themselves the 
Royal Victoria Squadron—an announcement 
which will, for the future, prevent any mis- 
take as to the identity of the patronage 
which they have sought and secured. 

The Royal Victoria Squadron is in a high 
state of effectiveness ; we forget the exact 
proportion of ships, brigs, schooners, cutters, 
yawls, cock-boats, and skiffs, of which it is 
composed ; but the aggregate force of the 
vessels en masse amounts to nearly ten thou- 
sand tons—a most extraordinary proof of the 
present spirit of our islanders, and the zeal 
and energy with which they carry on a pur- 
suit, which to nine out of ten of them is par- 
ticularly disagreeable. The next season 
promises to be particularly gay. 

_ Another change of name has taken place 
in the Corporation of Poor Knights at Wind- 
sor. The King has been pleased to sink 


the derogatory epithet touching their finan- 
cial circumstances, and they are now the 
Naval and Military Knights of Windsor ; 
this change shows both good taste and kind 
feeling on the part of our Sovereign. Ina 
similar manner, the band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, who take rank of the Yeoman Guard, 
and claim singular privileges within the pal- 
ace, have ceased to be so called, and are 
now the “ Honourable Band of Gentlemen 
at Arms. 

At Newgate, too, the ancient Jack Ketch 
is now the “ Yeoman of the Halter;” and in 
the newspapers, the public singers, with 
black whiskers and white waistcoats, who 
how! out “ Non nobis, Domine,” and after- 
wards do comic songs, are called eminent 
“ vocalists ;” a wig-maker to the lawyers in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is called “a forensic 
perruquier;” a corn-cutter is a “chiropo- 
disi ;” an ear-doctor, an “aurist ;” a work- 
man, an “operative ;” a butcher in South 
Audley Street is a purveyor of meat;” and 
the skingly-skangly skipping people at the 
theatre, with their long legs and short petti- 
coats, are suddenly transformed from the 
ancient grade of figure-dancers into the 
more classical character of “Coryphees!” 
Where this love of change will end who 
shall say ? 





Tue REcENT Murper.—A most barba- 
rous murder—indeed, what murder is not 
barbarous ?—was committed early in the 
month neer Banstead, upon the body of Mr. 
Richardson, a farmer, who has left a wife 
and several children. The criminals were 
described as being one tall and the other 
short ; and the consequences have been be- 
yond measure distressing to a vast number 
of persons who happened about that period. 
to be travelling the country on foot, and who 
chanced to be of different heights ; not less 
than five-and-twenty couple of men have 
been snapped up forexamination. The real 
culprits, however, we believe, are now ac- 
tually in custody, as they have been identi- 
fied as having been engaged in severai au- 
dacious robberies in the same neighbourhood. 

It is lucky that this disparity of height 
does not endanger the liberty of judges as 
well as of criminals; on the contrary, that 
circumstance sometimes gives rise to bits of 
pleasantry with which the graver duties of 
the circuit are seasonably relieved. One of 
these occurred when Mr. Baron Vaughan 
and the new Baron of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Baron Williams, made their appearance at 
Winchester. Baron Vaughan stands more 
than six feet in height—Baron Williams 
reaches scarcely to his elbow ; as they pass- 
ed up the Cathedral to attend divine service, 
a reverend member of the Winton Chapter 
whispered to a barrister who shall be name- 
less, “These may be judges, but, most as- 





suredly, not judges of a size.” 
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More Marriaces.—In our last Number 
we announced the marriage of Lord Glen- 
gall and Miss Mellish as about to happen ; 
—while our sheets were at press the happy 
event took place. The noble bridegroom 
and his accomplished countess, after passing 
three-fourths of the honey-moon at Rich- 
mond, have flitted to France ; we trust only 
a skirmishing visit to the merchandes des 
modes. There may be a good deal to do 
after Easter in the House of Lords; and we 
trust that the ladies will let their lords come 
home and do it.—The Earl of Kerry, Lord 
Lansdowne’s eldest son, is married to Lord 
Duncannon’s second daughter ; and several 
ladies and gentlemen at Brighton have com- 
mitted matrimony, whose names have not 
struck loudly enough upon our tympanum 
to be registered. On the other hand, a no- 
ble Duke, “no chicken now,” has taken 
under his most especial care a lady whose 
name appeared a few months since in a case, 
the resu!t of which was her complete justifi- 
cation from all suspicion. With this ex- 
ception, everything has gone on in the world 
in the most quiet and harmonious manner— 
in short, nobody has been found out. 





Tue Orv Ace or Sr. VaLentTINE.— 
That the age of sentiment is over nobody 
can doubt; every day’s occurrences afford 
the most convincing proof of the fact. 
But we have had an opportunity of testing 
it beyond the power of doubt or question. 
On St. Valentine’s day, the number of ama- 
tory poems despatched per post has hither- 
to averaged one hundred thousand; this 
= they did not exceed forty thousand. 

aking this circumstance in connexion with 
the fact that at least double the number of 
people likely to send Valentines are now 
able to write than were some twenty years 
ago, the falling off is lamentable. Perhaps 
the enlightenment of the age, anda due disre- 
gard of the potentiality of saints, have ope- 
rated to work this change in the manners of 
the nation ; or perhaps they have discover- 
ed that, in matters of love, practice is better 
than theory, and that Sterne was quite 
right when he said that a man might as well 
try to make a black-pudding as make love 
successfully by talking about it. 





ARCHITECTURE AND PETER WILKINS.— 
Mr. Wilkins is working “ double-tides,” as 
they say in the dock-yards: his National 
Gallery is growing as fast as asparagus ; 
and if the front, or end, or side, or whatever 
it may be, which gives, as the French call 
it, to St. Martin’s-lane, the measure of its 
breadth, a most splendid affair it will be. 
The fault of that magnificent gallery in the 
Louvre, which is as long as Pallmall, is its 
narrowness ; but this thing in St. Martin’s- 
Jane is about a quarter the width of that ;— 
to be sure, it will not be one quarter its 
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length. But even supposing the relative 
faulty proportions to be retained, what a 
thing it will be to have a little National Gal. 
lery, a hundred and fifty feet long, and 
about thirteen feet wide! However, we 
shall wait: all we hope is there may be,a 
portico—something to cut up St. Martin’s 
Church—something to emulate the beauties 
of the London U.; only we do pray that Mr, 
Wilkins, on the“present occasion, may be 
good enough to put his staircase inside of 
the house, and not leave it on the outside, as 
he has done at the place up in Gower-street, 
St. George’s Hospital, now the railing is 
clear, is a cheering prospect to those who 
hope the best: it is a splendid edifice ; and 
is, we are informed by our medical friends, 
quite as convenient within, as it is beautiful 
without. 

Talking of architecture, it seems that Mr, 
Nash—who, mind, at his present age, is as 
active as ever—has removed the whole of 
the splendid fittings of his incomparable 
gallery in Regent-street to his castle in the 

sle of Wight, where he has built a room in 
every respect precisely the same as the or- 
iginal one, and in which the fresco-paintings, 
statues, and pictures,—(a fac-simile of one 
of the Loggi of the Vatican,)—are to be 
placed, thus concentrating, in one spot, with 
his magnificent library, all the objects of 
taste and virtt which he has collected during 
his long and eventful life. This addition to 
East Cowes Castle will render that beautiful 
residence perfectly unique ; and, as its tal- 
ented owner passes the greatest part of the 
year there, nothing can be wiser than his 
new arrangement, although it robs the me- 
tropolis of ene of its rarest ornaments, and 
converts one of its most beautiful gems into 
an auction-room;—for such is the case, 
What was Mr. Nash’s gallery in Regent- 
street isnow Mr. Rainy’s office and sale- 
room ;—a rainy day for Regent-street may 
they say, who have seen what the gallery 
was; andaday we lament to have seen, 
because Regent-street is identified with Mr. 
Nash: it was the creation of his mind, and 
he ought never to have deserted it. He may 
have faults on minor points of taste: which, 
as taste is not arbitrary, may be no faults at 
all; but if he had thousands of such crimes, 
they are venial, and sink into nothingness 
when compared with the benefits his enter- 
prising genius has conferred upon the metro- 
polis in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross 
and the Strand, and by the design and com- 
pletion of the unquestionably finest metro- 
politan promenade in Europe. 





Tre Oxrorp InstatLation.—All the 
world is alive about the Oxford Installation. 
The Duke of Wellington has taken the 
Star Inn for the week for 10001. ; and com- 
mon lodgings in High-street have been let 
for the same period at fifty guineas. The 
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10th of June is the day fixed for the ceremo- 
ny, so that the musical festival in Westmin- 
ster Abbey will not be interfered with by 
the splendid and interesting proceedings at 
the University. We should have been very 
sorry that the charitable intentions of the 
royal founder of the festival should have 
been thwarted by the too close approxima- 
tion of the two greatevents. The music in 
Westminster Abbey may be heard some 
other time ;—the installation of the Duke of 
Wellington can happen but once, and as 
the crowning evidence of the universal 
greatness of his fame and character, nothing 
can be more attractive to Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. 





Tue SappatH Non-OgpsErvance BItx. 
—What is to happen to us if Sir Andrew 
Agnew’s bill “for the better Observance of 
the Sabbath ” should pass, it seems hardly | 
possible to guess; its provisions are most | 
extraordinary. No man is to be permitted | 
to dine at an inn or coffee-house on a Sun- | 
day, unless he has slept there the night be- 
fore ; nor is he to be allowed to go into his 
club, under a penalty ; no innkeeper or tavern- 
keeper is to be permitted to send out any | 
victuals or drink; nobody is to let horses; | 
no boats are to sail; no coaches to travel on 
Sundays. This last prohibition stops the | 
mails, which, as has been observed in one of | 
the newspapers, locks up four mail coaches 
for four-and-twenty hours at different points 
of the road between London and Edinburgh. 
Taverns and tea-gardens are to be scrupu- 
lously closed ; the relaxations of the day of 
rest are to be at an end, except as regards 
menial servants, who are to be forced to work 
as usual, which seems to us very much to 
savour of Hudibras’s scheme of those who— 


“ Compound for sins they have a mind to, 
By damning those they’re not inclined to.” 


Sir Andrew himself and his friends are | 
extremely unlikely persons either to go to| 
taverns and tea-gardens on Sundays, or to | 
hire gigs and horses to carry them thither, | 
seeing that they have horses and carriages | 
of their own, and, moreover, frequent neith- | 
er tea-gardens nor taverns; but as these are | 
not their habits, and as they stay at home on | 
Sundays, or visit each other in a grave, pious 
manner, the servants, who have to do all 
the necessary work for their domestic con- 
venience, are kept at it. Neither is there 
any kind of veto against the use of private | 
horses and carriages; as indeed, how should 
there be? and yet men who have boats must 
not use them even for pleasure, although 
boats neither complain nor feel the effects of | 
being worked. 

Nothing can be more injudicious than this 
sort of legislation ; nothing more dangerous : 
and we foresee, if the Bill passes, (which, 
however, its impracticability will almost cer- 
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tainly prevent,) that it will be one of the first 
“bones” of contention thrown down to the 
people, and one which, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, will be likely to be produc- 
tive of the most serious results. 





Tue War 1n Portrugat.—We seldom 
speak on politics; perhaps for a stange rea- 
son—because we are, not careless as regards 
the welfare of the country, but because we 
are indifferent to the claims and pretensions 
of party. When we do, therefore, touch 
the subject, it is rather to disabuse our rea- 
ders from the deceptions practised upon 
their credulity by over-zealous partisans, and 
bring their minds toa fit state to receive 
what they hear with caution, and to judge 
after consideration. 

No foreign convulsion—except, indeed, 
the great French Revolution—was ever of 
more serious importance to the political and 
mercantile interests of England than the 
struggle between the rival brothers in Por- 
tugal; and no political circumstance ever 
was so ill understood. Whether Don Mi- 
guel forfeited his claim to the throne, which 
unquestionably was (by the often-quoted de- 
cree of Lamego) his, when he swore to the 
charter and constitution—or whether Don 
Pedro lost all right to the crown when he 
accepted the diadem of Brazil, and, by a 
solemn ceremony, naturalized himself in 
that empire, is not the question. War is ac- 
tually raging between the brothers; for it is 
not denied by either party that the cause of 
Donna Maria has become but a secondary 
consideration. Now all we stickle for is the 
truth; and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that there is no reliance whatever to be 
placed in the reports—official or non-official 
—which reach this country ; and, as a strik- 
ing proof of the absolute necessity of exer- 
cising a certain degree of incredulity, even 
at the present moment, we need only men- 
tion that an evening newspaper, about a week 
or ten days since; gave its readers the de- 
tails of a decisive victory gained by the Bel- 
gian auxiliaries of Don Pedro over Don Mi- 
guel’s army, signed and authenticated by a 
Major Brownson, who, at the very moment 
at which the said decisive conflict took 
place, was living quietly in London, and was 
actually walking in Hyde Park when the 
intelligence for which he was made to vouch 
was communicated to him. We have fre- 
quently heard the caution given—to “‘ Hear 
both sides” in the present affair; we add, 
“ But believe neither.” 





Drawine-Room ARRANGEMENTS.—The 
Queen has held two drawing-rooms—one 
on the day fixed for the celebration of Her 
Majesty’s birth-day, and the other on the 
20th. We have heard it very generally la- 
mented that the celebration and consequent 
commencement of the drawing-rooms should 
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be fixed at so early a period of the year. 
As we have already said, according to the 
fashionable arrangements of the season, 
winter does not begin in London until after 
Easter, and cannot be said to set-in with 
“unmitigated rigour” till Whitsuntide. 
The consequence, therefore, of having the 
drawing-rooms in February and March, is, 
that numbers of ladies who are most anxious 
to pay their dutiful respects to Her Majesty, 
are prevented from doing so, either from 
being in the country or out of the country ; 
the emigrants, as well as the rusticators, ab- 
staining from London until the clustering 
roses and the blooming trees proclaim the 
winter fairly set in. 

This influence has been very much felt 
upon the two occasions to which we now 
refer. The birth-day was, of the two draw- 
ing-rooms, much the fuller; but even that 
lacked much of the splendour of female at- 
tendance. That of the 20th was literally 
thin—indeed, in addition to the fashionable 
reasons for the absenteeism of beauty, na- 
ture offered another in the shape of a sharp 
north-east wind, which, to ladies undressed 
for court, has, in its whistling course along 
the passages of St. James’s, a cruel in- 
fluence. 

It is true that Queen Charlotte’s birth-day 
was celebrated in the middle of January ; 
but it is also true that the King’s birth-day, 
on the 4th of June, was considered the close 
of the season. Parliament rarely sat be- 
yond it, and the Court always left town, it 
being then imagined—erroneously, perhaps 
—that June and July were agreeable months 
for the country, and that the beauties of 
Nature, luxuriantly wild and blooming, were 
quite as pleasing objects as three dozen and 
five smoke-dried shrubs transported from 
Mr. Cormack’s nursery to Lady Round- 
about’s staircase. In those days, the lark 
and the nightingale sounded even sweeter 
than Mr. Litolf’s flageolet ; and the verdant 
meads with daises spangled felt more re- 
freshing than the painted floors of Al- 
mack’s, 

As it is, casting an eye over the Order- 
book of the House of Commons, and feeling 
confident in the domestic attachment of all 
the ladies who have husbands in either 
House of Parliament, it seems as if the pres- 
ent season would last till partridge-shooting 
begins—indeed, as we are confidently told, 
there will be no partridges to shoot, even 
that may not stop it ; and therefore this year 
the beginning of court gaiety might have 
been advantageously postponed till the mid- 
dle of April. 

The King having adopted the custom of 
King George the Third, of holding weekly 
levees, the number of persons attending 
them is, of course, greatly diminished, and 
the fatigue to his Majesty proportionably 
decreased ; but we regretted much to see 
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so scant a show at the last drawing-room, 
and hope that milder air and a brighter sun 
will draw together a more numerous assem- 
blage on the 17th, when several presenta- 
tions are to take place of young and bloom. 
ing beauties, yet unknown to the great and 
busy world. 





True Locauity or THE ATHENZUM. 
—People—wise pebdple, and clever people— 
sometimes say the strangest things, and talk, 
unintentionally, no doubt, the greatest non- 
sense. At the Clerkenwell: Sessions, the 
other day, on the trial of some persons for 
keeping a gambling-house in St. James’s- 
street, which they have somewhat impu- 
dently called the Atheneum, Mr. Alley, 
havirg occasion to disclaim any personal 
knowledge of a place of the sort, said, that 
“he had not been at Crockford’s for the last 
thirty years.” 

Thirty years ago, no such place as Crock- 
ford’s existed, for the best of all possible 
reasons, that Crockford, at that’ time, was 
in another line of business, and was not 
known to the sporting world at all. Never- 
theless, Mr. Alley, having talked of Crock- 
ford’s, hoped that great bail would not be re- 
quired for his clients, who belonged to the 
“humble” Atheneum. Upon which Mr. 
Rotch, with considerable archness and 
quickness, exclaims, “* What! do you call 
the Atheneum humble?” 

Mr. Rotch, we think, could not have be- 
lieved that the Atheneum, of which Mr. 
Alley was speaking, was the Atheneum in 
Pall-Mall, a club into which it is rather 
difficult to get elected, as Mr. Rotch might 
know ; and if Mr. Rotch did not believe it 
to be the same place, it was unlucky that he 
used an expression which must have induced 
those of his hearers who knew any thing of 
London, and not a great deal, to believe 
that the respectable community of peers, 
bishops, judges, doctors, professors, senators, 
lawyers, artists, and literati, who congregate 
in the fane at the corner of Waterloo-place, 
are in the habit of playing sham matches at 
hazard with masks on their faces, in order 
to attract a crowd to follow their example. 
It seems to us that the adoption of the name 
of the house by the gamblers would be fair 
matter for an injunction. 


Mr. O’Connett anp Baron Smitu.— 
It not unfrequently happens that, in unskil- 
ful hands, the gun, by its recoil, does more 
mischief to the shooter than the shot-at. 
Never was there a stronger illustration of 
this probability than in the case of Mr. 
O’Connell and Baron Smith ;—nothing, per- 
haps, could have turned out so exactly the 
contrary of what was anticipated by the 
Repalers through this whole affair. Mr. 
O’Connell denounced the judge upon infor- 
mation which has since been authoritatively 
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and officially contradicted ; and the Govern- 
ment, literally afraid of opposing him, sup- 
ported his motion, even after having resolved 
to vote against it. The next division of the 
House annulled this decision, and, so far as 
a Parliamentary majority went, Baron Smith 
was exonerated fromblame. But that is not 
all—the result has been the placing Baron 
Smith in the most enviable possible position 
in the country, and the calling forth of a 
feeling which the friends of peace and good 
order must rejoice to see so strongly mani- 
fested. The first to congratulate his Lord- 
ship upon the result of the decision of the 
House was the Lord-Lieutenant himself ; 
since which period, besides congratulations 
and compliments from the Irish Bar, the at- 
tornies and solicitors, the law-club and the 
Corporation of Dublin, thirty counties, out 
of thirty-two, have presented addresses to 
the venerable judge, expressive of their 
affection and confidence in his known judg- 
ment and integrity. 

We can scarcely conceive anything more 
gratifying to man ; and we must say, con- 
sidering that all the data upon which Mr. 
O'Connell founded his charges against the 
learned Baron have been disproved, we are 
not a little surprised that the honourable 
gentleman does not produce at the Bar of 
the House, whom he misled by his mis- 
statements, Mr. Egan of Moate, who is stat- 
ed by Mr. O’Connell to be his informant. 





Tue LATE Lavy Duncannon.—We regret 
very much to announce the death of the 
Right Honourable Viscountess Duncannon, 
wife of Viscount Duncannon, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests. Her Ladyship 
was the daughter of the Earl of Westmore- 
land, and was born May 11, 1787. Her 
Ladyship’s second daughter—of fourteen 
children, twelve of whom survive her—was 
married, only the day preceding her Lady- 
ships decease, to the Earl of Kerry, eldest 
son of the Marquis of Lansdowne ; and, 
some surprise having been expressed at the 
performance of that ceremony so close upon 
the eve of her Ladyship’s dissolution, we 
feel authorized in saying that it was the 
earnest desire of Lady Duncannon that it 
should be so. 

Lady Duncannon was universally respect- 
ed and esteemed, and will be long lamented 
by all who had the happiness of knowing 
her. It is somewhat singular, that, of the 
twelve surviving children, two were born 
on the 17th of May in different years, and 
two others on the 14th of March, in differ- 
ent years. 





Pacantnt.—Paganini is in great force at 
Ghent, where, assisted by a Mr. and Miss 
Watson, and a Miss Wilson, he is giving 
concerts to crowds of astonished auditors. 
We remember, two or three years since, 
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seeing one of our wits sitting listening to the 
Orpheus in one of the stalls at the Opera 
House, with the greatest attention; and, 
having waited till the termination of the 
concert, we accosted our jocose friend, and 
inquired how he liked the exhibition? to 
which he replied, impromptu, 

‘‘ When I heard the performance, and thought of 

my guinea, 
I knew who the Pagan, and who was the ninny.”’ 





Tue O’Connett Harvest.—The Irish 
newspapers inform us that the O’Connell 
harvest has been gathered in, and that it 
has been vastly productive ; insomuch that 
the great O and the lesser Os may “ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad” in the enjoyment 
of another year’s subsidies, levied though 
they may be upon the poorest and most 
wretched peasantry of civilized Europe. 
Those who know the condition of the Irish 
people can form a pretty fair estimate of 
the means that must have been used to col- 
lect the sum of 12,3001. The profitable 
patriotism on the one hand, and the state of 
starvation on the other, will forma strange 
picture for posterity. The big-beggar-man, 
with his gathered gear, has been already 
sketched by the masterly pencil of H. B. ; 
we recommend that it be forthwith copied 
with a view to its circulation from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


M. De Bovurtenne.—M. Louis Anthony 
Fauvelet de Bourienne, Ex-Secretary to 
General Buonaparte for the Army of Italy 
and in Egypt, Ex-Secretary of the First 
Consul, Counsellor of State in the year X. 
of the Republic, Ex-Minister of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon at Hamburgh, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies of 1815, and Minister 
of State under the reigns of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., was born at Sens, on the 
9th of July, 1769. Brought up at the mili- 
tary school of Brienne with Buonaparte, he 
was long on terms of the greatest intimacy 
with that favoured child of destiny. How- 
ever, being intended for a diplomatic life, he 
was sent to the University of Leipsic to ac- 
quire the necessary qualifications. In 1792, 
he was appointed secretary of legation at 
Stutgard; an embassy from which he was 
recalled on the breaking out of the German 
war. Soon afterwards, he retired to Leipsic, 
where he married. Suspected of carrying 
on a correspondence with French emissaries, 
he was arrested, with an agent of the French 
republic, by order of the court of Dresden; 
and, after a detention of seventy days, he 
was commanded to quit the electorate. 

In 1797, Buonaparte invited him to join 
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him, and appointed him his secretary when 
he commanded the army onthe other side of 
the Alps; he was consequently with him in 
all his Italian campaigns, and also in Egypt. 
It may be mentioned, too, that, in con- 
junction with General Clarke, he drew up 
the memorable treaty of Campo Formio. 

When Buonaparte was elected to the con- 
sulate, M. de Bourienne was appointed a 
counsellor of state ; and, subsequently, he 
was named chargé d’affaires to Hamburgh, 
and envoy extraordinary at the circle of 
Lower Saxony. 

M. de Bourienne continued to reside at 
Hamburgh till the fall of Buonaparte, when 
he returned to Paris. On the 3d of April, 
1814, the provisional government appointed 
him director-general of posts. In the course 
of the same year he published a pamohlet, 
under the title of “ A History of Buonaparte, 
by a Man who has not quitted him for Fif- 
teen Years.”’ 

His great work, the “ Memoirs of Napo- 
leon,” is almost as extensively known in 
England asin France. There islittie doubt 
that the earlier portions of the volumes aré 
full of “truth, and nothing but truth.” It is, 
however, pretty certain that the publication 
was spun out by the introduction of matter 
with which M. Bourienne had nothing to do, 
and by inventions of which the ex-secre- 
tary was altogether innocent. 

When Louis XVIII. returned to Paris, M. 
de Bourienne was removed from the office 
of director-general of posts, which was giv- 
en to M. Ferrand. However, on the 12th 
of March, 1815, the King appointed him to 
the prefecture of police, in the hope of re- 
trieving, or at least of remedying, the evils 
which had crept into that department. On 
the 18th, he ordered Fouche to be arrested ; 
but the order was not promptly: obeyed; 
and the return of Buonaparte compelled him 
to flee to Ghent with the King. He was in 
Paris again in the month of July, and was 
restored to his employments. He was re- 
tained as minister of state under the reign 
of Charles X. 

The glorious revolution of the “Three 
Days,” combined with the loss of his for- 
tune, is said to have deprived M. de Bour- 
ienne of his reason; and he passed the latter 
part of his life at a maison de santé in Nor- 
mandy. He died at Caen, of apoplexy, on 
the 7th of February. 





Mr. L. T. Venrouittac.—Of pulmonary 
consumption, at his house in Bedford-street, 
Mr. L. T. Ventouillac, late Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in King’s 
College. His death may be considered as 
occasioning a vacancy that it will not be 
easy to supply ; since his extraordinary com- 
mand of the English language, and his criti- 
cal acquaintance with our classical writers, 
enabled him to communicate in English the 
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delicacies of his own tongue with peculiar 
facility and grace. With Shakspeare, who 
was, indeed, the “god of his idolatry,” he 
became early and intimately conversant ; so 
much so, that he himself attributed, in a 
great measure, his rapid progress in the 
study of English to the delight which he 
experienced in the works of our immortal 
bard. Nor was this altogether a blind ad- 
miration ; for his quick ear and lively fancy 
enabled him to detect, with all the readiness 
of a native, the puns, clinches, quiddits, and 
conceits which occasionally figure even in 
Shakspeare’s happiest passages. 

Mr. Ventouillac wrote a neat, idiomatic 
English style. He spoke our language with 
vernacular fluency ; and could address, ex- 
tempore, even a polished assembly, in a 
manner very pleasing to his hearers. His 
behaviour and conversation were amiable 
and unaffected, though the latter had fre- 
quently an epigrammatic smartness that 
was, however, not the offspring of study, 
but the. result of unpremeditated prompti- 
tude. Mr. Ventouillac was born at Calais, 
in March, 1798, arrived in this country in 
1816, and was appointed professor at King’s 
College in 1830; he has been cut off, there- 
fore, at the early age of thirty-six. 

Though Mr. Ventouillac’s literary labours 
were confined chiefly to elementary works, 
yet his masterly translation into French of 
Bishop Watson’s “ Apology,” with several of 
his English prefaces and introductions, indi- 
cate abilities of a superior order. Soon 
after his arrival in England, he embraced 
the Protestant faith; and he died, with ex- 
emplary fortitude and complacency, in the 
communion of the English church. 





Mr. THELwatut.—The once popular and 
celebrated—or, as some would say, notorious 
—John Thelwall, who died at Bath, after an 
illness of only a few hours, was a native of 
London. He was born in the year 1766, in 
Chandos-street, Covent-garden ; and he was 
educated in private schools, at Lambeth, and 
afterwards at Highgate. His youthful fancy 
first led him to become astudent at the Roy- 
al Academy ; subsequently he was employ- 
ed in an attorney’s office; and, at a still 
later period, he devoted himself to the study 
of medicine. During these periods he be- 
came known in the debating societies which 
then abounded in the metropolis. So early 
as 1787, he published “ A Legendary Tale,” 
and, in 1790, two volumes of poetry. In- 
toxicated with the pernicious French doc- 
trines of the day, he “ assisted” extensively 
in several popular meetings; and, in 1792, 
he commenced a series of extemporaneous 
lectures on political subjects. Night after 
night, his inflammatory harangues drew 
crowded audiences. At length, political 
lecturing was interdicted by Act of Parlia- 
ment. In the interim, however, Mr. Thel- 
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wal] was included in an indictment for con- 
structive treason, with eleven other mem- 
bers of certain associations for the ostensi- 
ble object of obtaining a reform in Parlia- 
ment; but, after a trial of three days, he 
was acquitted, and borne to his house on the 
shoulders of an excited mob. 

To avade the Act of Parliament alluded 
to, he professed to lecture upon ancient his- 
tory; but, notwithstanding the facilities he 
thus enjoyed of disseminating seditious 
principles, his orations bore an aspect some- 
what too classical for the out-and-out reform- 
ers of the time, and consequently proved 
less lucrative than before. He therefore 
undertook a lecturing tour of England; 
but, as the schoolmaster was not so much 
abroad as now, and as the “ Diffusion Socie- 
ty” had not paved the way for his regener- 
ating efforts, he found the sound, honest, 
loyal feelings of the provinces against him. 

Seeking retirement and respectability in 
acountry life, he took a small farm near 
Hay, in Brecknockshire. Unsuccessful in 
the pursuit of an occupation, of the practi- 
cal part of which he was ignorant, he adopt- 
ed the scheme of lecturing throughout the 
country on elocution, unmixed with politics. 
In this he was more furtunate ; and, after an 
itinerant course of some years, he re-settled 
in London—first in Bedford-place, and after- 
wards in Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, taking pupils 
afflicted with impediments of speech, in the 
cure of which he is understood to have been 
eminently successful. For several years he 
was thus enabled to keep a carriage and a 
respectable establishment. 

In 1818, however, he again figured at po- 
litical meetings; he also conducted a weekly 
paper, supporting the cause of Parliamenta- 
ry Reform with considerable ability. Since 
that period, he had, at different times, been 
the editor of two or three other periodicals ; 
but those speculations were not favourable 
to his interest. 

Some years ago he settled at Brixton, 
near London, received pupils, and lectured 
on elocution, the drama, &c., at numerous 
public institutions ; more recently, he adopt- 
ed a similar course at Bath. With consid- 
erable talent, and much quackery, he was 
greatly admired by many. Few, perhaps, 
ever succeeded to so great an extent as he 
did in overcoming the difficulties opposed by 
nature, His voice was originally feeble and 
husky ; yet, by perseverance and art, he ac- 
quired an extraordinary distinctness of ar- 
ticulation, and, even in the open air, could 
make himself heard at a great distance. 

Though violent and ultra in his political 
views, Mr. Thelwall has always been held 
consistent and honest; and, in private life, 
of conduct unimpeachable. 

_ Amongst numerous productions, political, 
literary, and scientific, may be mentioned 
“An Essay towards a Definition of Animal 
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Vitality,” in which several of the opinions 
of John Hunter are examined and contro- 
verted; “The Vestibule of Eloquence ;” 
** A letterto Mr. Cline, on defective Devel- 
opement of the Faculties;” “ Illustrations 
of Rhythms ;” “ Results of Experience on 
Deficiency in the Roof of the Mouth,” &c. 


>= 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


History of the British Colonies. Vol. I. Asia. 

Tue tutor who first teaches a child that 
two and two make four, is doubtless of more 
service than the nurse who first tickles its 
fancy by a fairy legend. In such sort of re- 
lationship to the general reader does Mr. 
Montgomery Martin stand, when compared 
with other historians. Long dissertations, 
elegant in their composition, pleasing for 
their imagination, but barren of facts, may 
make what is called a history ; but for real 
usefulness, one statistical table of the popu- 
lation of an empire is worthitall, Asacom- 
pendium of all such sort of knowledge, the 
work before us is invaluable. It commences 
with the rise and progress of the British 
power in India, stating each circumstance 
that may be supposed to have had any in- 
fluence on our prosperity, and concludes by 
a display of the prodigious resources of those 
territories, where, a few years back, Eng- 
land owned scarcely a rood of ground, and 
where, now, she is the undisputed mistress 
of 100,000,000 living souls, and a dominion 
of 1,000,000 of square miles. The value of 
money in the different provinces, the variety 
of nations, the form of government in the 
several presidencies, the exact state of their 
civil aad waltoy establishments, their debt 
and expenditure, their general policy, the 
manners, and customs, and climates of these 
swarms of nations—all meet with attention; 
and on each point, where it is practicable, 
we have a statistical table, defining with 
precision all matters that can be reduced to 
such certainty. 

The volume is adorned with three excel- 
lent maps; one of the British Territories in 
India, one of Ceylon, and one of those coun- 
tries situated between Bengal and China. 
In short, as a compilation, as a gathering to- 
gether of all useful information that can be 
possibly brought to bear upon one subject, 
this work has perhaps never been exceeded. 
It ought to be in the hands of all those fid- 
gety legislators who make laws upon theo- 
ries, and are too magnanimous to attend to 
facts. Of such there are now many; and 
Mr. Montgomery Martin is just the man to 
disabuse their understandings. 

« Far as the breeze can bear—the billows foam— 
Survey our empire !”’ 

is his motto; but he not only surveys, he 
explains. He not only gives you measure- 
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ment, but he is a meteorologist, a mineralo- 
gist, and a financier, for every district is sur- 
veyed. Indeed, there is nothing omitted, 
and we can only finish our praise by admiring 
his Jaborious industry, and thanking him for 
so useful a result. The volume is the first 
of five, it being intended that the four suc- 
ceeding ones shall include the histories of 
the remaining British Colonies. 





Coxizsurn’s Mopern Nove tists. 


Yes and No ; by the Earl of Mulgrave. 


Cueapness, in all shapes, seems to be the 
most marked feature of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. It is applied to all 
the necessaries, and therefore, as a matter of 
course, to all the luxuries of life. Art has 
felt and acknowledged its influence ; and we 
are from month to month reminded that Lit- 
erature is working under its direct effects. 
It would be out of place here to argue as to 
the probable influence of the change that 
has produced such a result. The fact has 
been canvassed again and again, considered 
in all its bearings, and the general opinion 
undoubtedly is, that, although in its extremes 
it may be mischievous, yet, applied in a fair 
spirit, and free from the baneful operation of 
monopoly -companies, the principle of econ- 
=e lead to universal and permanent 

ood. 

. The novels issued by Mr. Colburn were 
originally published at about two-thirds more 
than the price at which they are now offered 
to the public; and they consist of nearly all 
the best and most popular works of fiction 
published during the last twenty years—so 
that a valuable collection may be formed at 
a very moderate expense. They are, more- 
over, bound in a tasteful form, and, in some 
instances, are accompanied by portraits of 
the respective authors. It will be at once 
seen, that this plan of a monthly issue, at a 
rate so lessened, must recommend itself 
generally to the public; but itis an especial 
advantage to such families as, residing in 
the country, are precluded in a great degree 
from those sources of enjoyment and im- 
provement which the circulating library sup- 
plies. We have hitherto neglected to no- 
tice the works as they appeared. We shall, 
in future, discharge our duty by commenting 
upon them, and pointing out to our readers 
the several publications under this head, 
which the first of the month offers upon such 
easy terms. 


The Anglo-Irish, forming Vols. X. XI. and 
XII. of Irish National Tales. 

Although this work cannot be considered 
as the most successful of its author, it is, 
nevertheless, full of that wild and powerful 
genius which has placed Mr. Banim fore- 
most among the writers of his age. It 
abounds in exaggerated pictures of Irish 
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wretchedness, paints them as degraded 
slaves, and apologizes, to use no harsher 
term, for those revolting excesses into which 
they have been hurried, either by misjudg. 
ing friends or secret enemies. Its interest, 
however, is deep and exciting—inany of the 
characters are drawn by the pen of a master 
to whom the mysteries of the human heart 
are not as hidden things. It sustains, if it 
does not add to, the reputation of the author 
of “The Nowlans,” and cannot be read with. 
out exceeding delight, mingled though it 
may be with regret that half its gloomier 
portraits are taken from the life, and the 
other half sketched by a pencil dipped inthe 
colours which a too sombre imagination had 
formed. 


The Chelsea Pensioners, being Vols. X. XI. 
and XII. of the Naval and Military Library 
of Entertainment. 


Mr. Gleig was one of the earliest to lay 
down the sword and take up the pen. If, 
of late, the cedunt arma loge applies to him 
more emphatically than it did when he en- 
tered upon the calling of authorship, he has, 
from the commencement of his labours in 
the arts of peace, sustained a very high re- 
putation, and one that could not have been 
exceeded if he had gone on from step to 
step until he had led a squadron to the field, 
and retired with the highest honours that a 
soldiers fame could give. The interest of 
the “Chelsea Pensioners” is not confined 
to the classes to which it is more particular- 
ly addressed; it recommends itself to the 
general reader as a work of rare value, not 
only amusing as a work of fiction, but valua- 
ble as a record of some of the more striking 
events by which the Services of England 
have been so long distinguished, to the hon- 
our of her name and the well-being of her 
children. We wish him success both in his 
writing and his clerical capacity ; and con- 
sider that he is not likely to make a worse 
chaplain of Chelsea Hospital because he has 
written so much and so beautifully of “ Chel- 
sea Pensioners”—albeit he is a Tory, and 
bound to uphold the constitution in church 
and state. 


Makanna; or, The Land of The Savage. 
3 vols. 


The perusal of this novel has agreeably 
disappointed us. We had persuaded our- 
selves that genius could work nothing out 
of such unpromising matériel as savage Af- 
rica and its wretched aborigines, or the still 
more debased decendants of Old Holland. 
The attempt was a bold, and a hazardous 
one—but it has been fully successful. We 
have rarely read a production of deeper in- 
terest—interest sustained from the first page 
to the last. It has been conceived in a fine 
spirit ; the several characters are ably paint- 
ed ; and those which are of the more sketchy 
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character (such as a young vengeful, but 
grateful, son of the savage) are sketched by 
a master-hand. The wild sea and the wild- 
er land—where “ Nature, as at her birth,” 
revels in luxurious abundance—must have 
been passed over, again and again, by the 
enterprising traveller, who, in blending fic- 
tion with fact, has presented to us much use- 
ful and agreeable information of the most 
singular but most unknown of the four divi- 
sions of our globe. Our knowledge of its 
scenes and circumstances is so entirely inix- 
ed up with the fearful and appalling stories 
of slavery and atrocities attendant upon the 
dealing in human flesh, that the tales of its 
wide plains, its thick forests, and its ener- 
getic and naturally graceful sons and daugh- 
ters, have come upon us as things strikingly 
new, even in these times of book-making, 
when we had considered the whole world, 
material as well as immaterial, ransacked 
from beginning to end. In no one instance 
are we led to imagine the author as glossing 
over puerile or insignificant points to serve 
his purposé. If he has exaggerated, such 
exaggeration does not appear. In clothing 
the fierce savage in the garb of romance, he 
seems in no way to have overstepped the 
boundary of either propriety or probability. 
He has made us deeply interested fer those 
“ children of the sun” who are as yet in- 
debted to civilization for no progress in the 
paths of refinement, but who remain, as 
they have been for centuries, the same as 
Nature made them. But although the main 
object of the writer has been to paint the 
“land of the savage” and its wonderful 
creations, he has by no means confined him- 
self to it. He is as much at home upon the 
ocean—and there are many sceres on ship- 
board equal to the best of the great sea-lord, 
the author of “The Spy.” One in particu- 
lar (in the first volume) we would point out 
—a mutiny on board the Ganges, headed by 
the hero of the novel, Paul Laroon, who 
here, as elsewhere, is the guardian spirit of 
the young and beautiful heroine, Bertha. 
If he subsequently quits her, somewhat in- 
comprehensibly, and out of keeping with his 
character, to join the standard of the chief- 
tain Makanna, he makes her ample amends 
by the watchful care with which he after- 
wards tracks her footsteps when dangers 
throng around her—* the ladye of his love.” 

We trust we have said enough to induce 
all who love the wild and wonderful to per- 
ruse this work, They will find it, as one of 
amusement, second to none that have of Jate 
issued from the press; but they will not 
find its merits terminating in the fulfilment 
of this object. It abounds in deeply inter- 
esting descriptions of a land and a people 
too little known to civilized Europe, and, in 
especial, to Christian England. The au- 
thor’s mind is of a very high. order—we au- 
gur for him great success. 
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The Recess, or Autumnal Relaxation in the 
Highlands and Lowlands; being the Home 
Circuit versus Foreign Travel. By Frederick 
Fag, Esq. 

We remember reading, towards the close 
of last autumn, in the newspapers, that more 
English travellers had been landed on the 
continent during the preceding summer 
than in any year during the peace. If John 
Bull would but make use of that common 
sense which it may be taken for granted he 
possesses, and consider the small share of 
pleasure he has had to compensate for the per- 
petual series of petty annoyance, imposition, 
chicanery, and deceit, which marked his 
path, we will wager the beauty of England 
toa nut-shell that not one thousand of the 
seventy-five thousand who went upon ex- 
cursions have returned with feelings suffi- 
ciently strong to induce them to essay their 
fortune a second time. Once departed 
from the hotel at Dover the scene changes, 
for even the continental spirit has contami- 
nated a part of our countrymen ; and the im- 
position begins when the traveller puts his 
foot on board the steamer. In every coun- 
try the same results ensue, though the means 
employed may differ. The Frenchman will 
politely, nay elegantly, bow and complement 
whilst he puts his hands deep into John’s 
pocket. The more prudent Englishman 
who, afraid to venture into France, will 
commence by Holland, finds himself sub- 
jected not only to be robbed, but it is done 
in the careless, indifferent tone that means, 
“you have no resource, you must pay ;” 
whilst along the banks of the Rhine a race 
have sprung up whose origin is coeval with 
the existence of steam-boats and English 
travellers. Travel further on, get into the 
regions of classic Italy, rich in records of 
antiquity, whose inhabitants once gave laws 
to the world, whose land abounds with oil 
and honey, what is met here but disgusting 
servility and hypocrisy, coupled with the 
fear of the brigand’s knife ? And these are the 
delights that our aristocrats hasten in shoals 
to enjoy. Of the thousands who annually 
emigrate, how many have returned improv- 
ed, how many have been benefitted by the 
sight of the gems of literature and art, of 
which they knew nothing before they went, 
and in their bird-of-passage trip, even if in- 
clined, they had no time for studying? A 
book such as that of Frederick Fag, Esq., 
where reflection is combined with accurate 
observation, ought to achieve much in de- 
stroying the appetite for exotics which ex- 
ists to so great an extent among our coun- 
trymen. 

The name of Fag, is clearly a fiction,—a 
mon de guerre,—the style is so exactly that 
of the author of “Changes of Airs, or Pur- 
suit of Health,” that little doubt can be en- 
tertained of the claims of both works toa 
common parentage. The plan of the 
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“ Northern Tour ” is the same as the Italian. 
Description is almost wholly omitted, and 
reflection substituted. By this plan novel- 
ty and freshness have been attained, where, 
if the usual mode had been employed, noth- 
ing but a mere repetition of previous authors 
would have filled the pages of this volume. 
The avowed object of the work is laudable, 
—that of inducing people to travel for health 
and pleasure in their own country, rather 
than in foreign climes; and the author ex- 
emplifies and points out the numerous 
sources of excitement and consequent grati- 
fication which the various localities and ob- 
jects of interest in our own isles present to 
the mind devoted to contemplation. A 
pleasant, though sometimes very keen, vein 
of satire, amounting even to cynicism, per- 
vades its pages. ‘The author halts on West- 
minster Bridge, and surveys the northern 
shore of the Thames, characterizes and phi- 
losophizes upon each structure as the eye 
wanders from edifice to edifice. The terse 
sentence on the Milbank Penitentiary will 
convey a notion of Frederick Fag’s tone and 
manner :—* That,” says he, “is a refuge for 
the profligate, where penitence weeps over 
sins, not because they are wicked, but be- 
cause they are punishable,—on crimes, not 
because they were committed, but because 
they were detected.” 

Under the form of an allegory, the State 
Gallery, or Constitution Yacht, is examined. 
The law is characterized, and, as our author 
draws up his post horses some goodly half 
hour on the bridge, he indulges in a train of 
thought and reflection indicative of a vein 
of deep meditation and accurate knowledge 
of the world. Once on board the steamer, 
the bile collected by modern Babylon is dis- 
sipated, and Fag indulges in a laughter- 
moving burlesque upon Campbell’s “ Ode to 
Ocean ;” and having occasionally indulged 
in a little turbulent ebullition of romantic 
delight, which gives new relish to the pun- 
gency of his humour, he thus speaks of Ed- 
inburgh ; first, giving the similes to which 
the town has been likened by Sir Walter 
Scott and others :— 

“ Edinburgh, I would say, resembles two aged 
parents, surrounded by a fair and flourishing fam- 
iy of children and grand-children. The Castle 
and the High-street may represent the former,— 
the New Town and southern district, the Jatter. 
The ancient pair are eyeing, with something like 
disdain, if not disgust, the foppery the finery, 
the foolery, and the fashions of their effeminate 
offspring: while the young folks can scarcely 
conceal their contempt for the narrow prejudices 
of the wynds, the barbaric hauteur of the Castle, 
and the antiquated style of the Canongate. The 
frowning battlements of that fortress on the rock, 
sigh to every breeze over their fallen greatness, 
and their country’s degeneracy—so rarely do their 

rtals open to receive a captive prince or a law- 
ess usurper! Even that awful symbol of our 
holy religion in the midst of the city, now seldom 
exhibits, within its sacred precincts, the animat- 
ing spectacle of a patriot beheaded, a chieftain 
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hanged, or a witch incinerated. In the royal 
palace itself, a crowned or uncrowned head may 
repose on its pillow with safety, if not with con. 
tentment—a queen may now be regaled with a 
conversazione or a sonato, without having her 
supper seasoned by a murder, or her Paganini 
slaughtered by a royal butcher.” 

The tourist pursues his route through the 
most interesting tracks of the Highlands 
and Islands, gratifying the eccentricity of 
his humour by a train of poignant satire and 
biting wit. The scenery, manners, and 
characters of the country and inhabitants are 
sketched with no inconsiderable power; 
our northern neighbours have as much rea- 
son to relish the criticisms of a modern as of 
a departed Johnson. 


Tales of Private Life. By Miss Stickney, 


Miss Stickney is one who looks upon hu- 
man nature as people who Jook upon an 
eclipse ; least the vision should be too bright 
(which, nevertheless, she is anxious to see 
correctly) she smokes the glass through 
which she peeps, and thus continues sus- 
ceptible of all that is going on, without be- 
ing at all sensible of the brightness, which 
is the glory of all. 

She resembles Hogarth more than Wil- 
kie ; and thinks more favourably of justice 
than she does of mercy. She would pulla 
rose for the sake of eradicating its thorns, 
rather than inhaling its perfume. Her eye 
is microscopic, with a difference—she would 
exaggerate a thread of cambric, not magnify 
the beauties of a diamond beetle. 

Yet, with this—we had almost written 
unamiable—certainly unfeminine propensi- 
ty, there are few whom we respect more 
highly than this clear-minded and _intelli- 
gent woman. Her object is truth; and 
though a stern and bitter monitor, there are 
few who would not say, “had such a per- 
son been the friend of my early days, how 
much misery should I have escaped!” Her 
knowledge of human nature is astonishing, 
and though the key she applies to unlock 
its mysteries, instead of being oiled, has 
been suffered to corrode, it is nevertheless 
the right key, and turned by a powerful 
hand. She offers some apologies for her 
former work, in her preface to the present ; 
which, like everything she writes, is full of 
intellect. Though we differ from her in 
some of her harsher judgments, yet, on the 
whole, we are more than satisfied. There 
are certainly not more than three writers 
whose works we would present uncut toa 
young lady: Miss Stickney is one, and so 
correct, so dignified, so upright, is she in all 
things, that we look unto her as one of the 
pillars of female intellect and honour which 
support our moral world. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of .Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture, with 
upwards of 2000 wood engravings. 
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In every age the private dwellings of the 
inhabitants of any given country may be 
taken as a tolerably fair criterion for ascer- 
taining the state of civilization which it has 
attained. In the ruder and more barbarous 
ages, men dwelt in log huts or tents, and 
the only signs discoverable of architectural 
taste were displayed in the temples for re- 
ligious worship and other public buildings. 
As civilization advanced, the private dwell- 
ings of the wealthy became more and more 
splendid, till, in the high and palmy days of 
Rome, the villas of her patricians realised 
the wildest dreams of oriental fiction. Still 
magnificence was aimed at rather than con- 
venience ; and there was little in the Ro- 
man villas to excite the envy of the wealthy 
of the present day. In the barbarous ages 
which succeeded the overthrow of Rome, 
immense banqueting halls, and castles with 
walls of surprising thickness, seem to have 
been only thought desirable ; and, from the 
specimens yet remaining, we can form no 
very favourable idea of the domestic com- 
forts of our ancestors. With the extension 
of commerce, however, new wants arose, 
and wealth readily supplied the means of 
satisfying them; till by slow degrees the 
massive castle softened down into the com- 
forts and conveniences of the modern villa. 

The work now before us was published 
in monthly numbers, and was noticed by us 
as it appeared: it has now, however, as- 
sumed the form of an immensely thick oc- 
tavo volume; the lithographic engravings 
have been executed in wood, and-the whole 


appears to have undergone a careful re-|-; 


vision, as we observe that some little mis- 
takes as to references, &c., have been cor- 
rected. In turning over the volume, we 
have been particularly pleased with the De- 
signs for Villas, the elegance and conve- 
nience of which not only seem adapted to 
supply all our wants, but even to teach us 
new ones that we never before imagined. 
The appendages are purticularly well-con- 
trived and elegant, and the hints on laying 
out grounds highly useful, especially as 
coming from Mr. Loudon, whose experi- 
ence in laying out grounds gives his author- 
ity double weight. The following obser- 
vations appear to us worth extracting :— 


“ We do not object to a wire fence in front of 
the house, in the case of cottages and cottage 
villas, where the house, from its smaller dimen- 
sions and picturesque low form. blends with the 
svenery, without the necessity of architectural 
appendages. In the case of all villas of any mag- 
nitude, however, we consider the architectural 
accompaniments of terrace walls, gateways, al- 
Coves, stone seats, steps, pedestals, urns, and other 
mural and sculptural ornaments, essentially 
requisite to prevent the incongruity so ably ex- 

ed by Mr. Hope, of ‘ launching from the thres- 
old of the symmetric mansion, in the most ab- 
Tupt manner, into a scene wholly composed of 
the most unsymmetric and desultory forms of mere 
nature.’ ‘These forms,’ he adds, ‘ are totally 
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out of character with those of the mansion, what- 
ever may be its style of architecture and furnish- 
ing.’ ith him, we desire to surround the house 
with a garden, into which ‘ the cluster of highly 
adorned and sheltered apartments that compose 
the mansion may, in the first instance, shoot out, 
as it were, into certain more or less exteuded 
ramifications of arcades, porticoes, terraces, part- 
erres, treillages, avenues, and other such still 
splendid embellishments of art, calculated, by 
their architectural and measured forms, at once 
to offer a striking and varied contrast with, and 
a dignified and comfortable transition to, the 
undulating and rural features of the more ex- 
tended, distant, and exposed boundaries: before, 
in the second iostance, through another link, and 
a still farther continuance of the same gradation 
of lines and forms, the limits of the private 
demesne are made, in their turn, by means of 
their less artificial and more desultory appear- 
ance, (increasing with their distance from the 
house,) to blend equally harmoniously with the 
still ruder outlines of the property of the public 
at large.’”’—p. 771. 


The wood cuts are very beautifully ex- 
ecuted, and those especially of the scenery 
of Alton Towers would do credit to the 
taste of any artist of any age. 


Notices. 


Cases illustrating and confirming the Reme- 
dial Power of the Inhalation of Iodine and 
Conium in Tubercular Consumption, and va- 
rious disordered states of the Lungs and Air- 
passages. By Sir Charles Scudamore, M. D. 
fF. R. 8. 


Consumption is so prevalent in this cli- 
mate, and so invariably fatal under all hith- 
erto tried methods of treatment, that we 
willingly listen to any proposal that bears 
upon the face of it a fair promise of render- 
ing it less the opprobrium medicorum than 
it has always been considered. Sir Charles 
Scudamore’s plan of treatment is principally, 
though not entirely, that of inhaling the va- 
pour arising from iodine and conium (hem- 
lock) ; and though the inhaling medicated 
vapours and gases is no novelty in medicine, 
yet we think the combination of so active a 
principle as iodine with the sedative effects 
of hemlock, if they reach the surface of the 
ulcer in the lungs in an energetic state, 
may in some rare cases prove remedial. It 
is not vaunted, with all the parade of em 
Piricism, as a specific, nor has the treatment 
of the patient ever been trusted entirely to 
its influence ; and the general result of the 
cases, which seem fairly reported, will war- 
rant farther trial of its effects, in lessening 
the fatality of such an every day disease as 
consumption. 

There is a sort of moral delusion among 
consumptive patients which prevents them 
from seeing any danger in their disease, 
and it may be literally said of almost all of 
them, that 

“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
and as it is the province of the medical 
practitioner to keep Hope alive to the last, 
as the best of all medicines, it would be 
equally vain and cruel to tell a consumptive 
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person that he would not recover. Even if 
he were told so, so strong is the delusion 
that he would not believe it, but would 
probably dismiss his medical attendant, sans 
ceremonie, and fly to Singe-ing Long, or 
some other quack who would promise him a 
cure, and fleece him to the last. 

If the inhalation of medicated vapours has 
no other advantage than that of mitigating 
the severity of the cough, while it amuses 
the patient, and thus smooths the avenues 
of death, it is infinitely better to have re- 
course to it under proper medical direction, 
than to abandon a fellow-creature to the 
fangs and cajolery of ignorant, unprincipled, 
and torturing quacks, who are always seek- 
ing whom they can devour. 

The work is dedicated, by permission, to 
the King; and Sir Charles concludes his 
preface with these words :—* It is not on 
selfish grounds that I advocate the practice 
—what concerns my reputation or advantage 
is personal and transient, and of little mo- 
ment ; what relates to science and to the 
interest of mankind, is for all ages, and of 
inestimable importance.” This is not the 
language of a pretender to physic, but that 

_of a candid and honest physician. 


Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, No. L— 
(To be continued Monthly.) 

We have already noticed in terms of high 
commendation, Mr. Loudon’s “ Encyclope- 
dia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architec- 
ture and Furniture ;’ and we have now be- 
fore us another work by the same indefati- 
gable author. The only fault of this Ency- 
clopedia is, that, though it is cheap compar- 
ed with the mass of valuable matter which 
it contains, its price is too high for the jour- 
neyman carpenter, or other mechanic to 
hope to obtain more ‘than a passing glance 
at its pages, The “ Architectural Maga- 
zine” is not liable to the same objection ; 
the price is uncommonly cheap, and the 
decorations are of a superior description. 
It also embraces a still wider field than the 
Encyclopedia, as it includes town houses 
and public buildings ; and we do not despair 
of seeing it work a complete reform in our 
English architecture, which has long been 
a mark of scorn and reproach to all the na- 
tions on the continent. We quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the Introduction :— 

“ A taste for architecture, like that of any of 
the fine arts, is at once a source of enjoyment, and 
a mark of refinement. As buildings are more fre- 
quently occurring to the view than either pictures 
or statues, this enjoyment can be proportionately 
more frequently obtained ; and hence it would 
appear to be the more desirable for the possessor. 
It may further be stated, that to understand and 
enjoy architecture does not depend nearly so 
much on what is called a natural taste, as does 
the enjoyment of pictures, statuary, or music. 
Architecture is more an art of reason thrn of im- 
— and there is hardly any great feature 
of beauty ordeformity in a building, the propriety 
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or absurdity of which could not be made obvious 
to the most ordinary understanding, even if the 

ssessor of that understanding had paid very 
fittle attention previously to the subject. So 
much cannot be said of any of the other arts men- 
tioned.” —Jnt. p. iii. 


The Young Seer ; or, Early Searches into Fu- 
turity. By Elizabeth Frances Dagley. 
Addison has a pretty fiction, in which he 
represents Truth caliing in the aid of Fic- 
tion, te give those lessons which, without 
such aid, would have been unattractive, and 
therefore unprofitable. To instruct by events 
whose consequences are made obvious to 
the juvenile capacity is the laudible aim of 
narratives like the present. The fault pe- 
culiarly pointed out in the clever and 
amusing volume now before us, is that de- 
sire of prying into futurity which, even in 
the present day, is such a common error. 
The author well observes that “There is, 
in the human mind, a strong craving to- 
wards the knowledge of things hidden—an 
instinctive impulse to pierce the confines of 
the invisible world. This is doubtless an 
innate principle, and assuredly a strong 
proof of the immortal spirit within us; but 
it becomes impious when we would snatch 
the forbidden fruit.” She also adds, “The 
circumstance which leads to the catastrophe 
in the following little tale was an actual 
fact.” The influence acquired by a design- 
ing person over an imagination whose 
weakness is the result of early excitement 
is forcibly shown in these pages. Young 
people who feel the silly wish of having their 
fortunes told had better read it in these 
pages. Among the dramatis persone is a 
Mrs. Spencer, whose easy temper, and yet 
exegiante, is sketched with all the truth of 
life. The volume is very neatly got up, 
with a new and pretty style of binding. 


A Treatise on the Nature of Vision, Forma- 
tion of the Eye and Causes of Imperfect Vis- 
ion, with rules for the application of artificial 
assistance and observations on the danger aris- 
ing from the use of improper glasses. Alexan- 
der Alexander. Optician. 

This little brochure is the production of 

a scientific optician, and gives an accurate 

account of the optical structure of the hu- 

man eye; the derangements which it is 
subject to by increasing years and the other 
imperfections of vision, which it is the pro- 
vince of the optician to relieve or remedy. 

It is fairly written, and is evidently the work 

of a philosophical mind, and if we may judge 

from the list of subscribers, which includes 
the names of Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Farre, Mr. 

Travers, and a host of other surgeons ; the 

author is well known to the professional 

world, and far removed from the ordinary 
class of Shop-ticians which we meet with in 
almost every street. If our editorial vision 
were imperfect, we know not where we 
could apply with more confidenee for an 
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adjustment of our focal distances, than to 
the author of the above work. 


Nine Years of an —_ Life. By Robert 
er. 


“ All the world’s a stage,” said Shaks- 
peare, and an actor seems to consider the 
stage a world in which every one is inter- 
ested. Mr. Dyer has ever been a gentle- 
manly, and, we believe, an honourable man, 
and from what we hear, we understand, an 
accomplished actor. He has had his “ ups 
and downs,” his barns and breaks, like others 
of the profession; and we sincerely wish 
that he and his “ five reasons,” in the shape 
of children, were comfortably settled far— 
far from the chance of further care or dis- 
appointment. We have been much enter- 
tained by his adventures ; several of his an- 
ecdotes are both excellent and original. 
The volume recalls many old favourites of 
the sock and buskin to our remembrance, 
and we cordially recommnnd it to all who 
love to hear of the strange vicissitudes of an 
actor’s life. 


Vergleichendes Etymologisches Warterbuch 
der Gothisch- Teutonischen Mundarten, &c.— 
A Comparative Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gothic- Teutonic-Dialect, &c. By Heinrich 
Meidinger. 

This book goes far towards supplying the 
want, long felt in the literary world, of a 
work which, within a moderate compass, 
should present the whole stock of words 
ever in use in that great stem of language, 
of which our own forms a distinguished 
branch. Of the languages compared in this 
cictionary, five are dead, and five living. 
The former are the Meso-Gothic, the old 
High German, (including the dialects of 
both the Franks and the Allemanni,) the 
Anglo-Saxon, the old Saxon (or old Low- 
German,) and the Icelandic ; and the latter, 
the modern Swedish, Danish, Netherlandish 
(Flemish and Dutch,) English and High- 
German. But, in many instances, roots of 
other ancient and modern languages have 
been added, to point out a common origin. 

By this arrangement, the principal point 
of view, that of displaying the wealthy stores 
of the Teutonic stem, is never lost sight of, 
and the mind not distracted by being con- 
fusedly referred from one language to an- 
other; while, at the same time, the general 
relation among the languages of both Eu- 
rope and Asia is kept before our eye. An 
interesting account of the sources from 
which the dictionary has been compiled is 
given at the beginning of the work ; and it 
will gratify the English reader to find, that 
although comparatively little is now doing 
among us in the vast and interesting field of 
northern philology, the author acknowledges 
himself greatly indebted to English and 
Scotch research for a great portion of his 
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His treatise on the use and interchange 
of letters among the Teutonic nations is too 
brief to be perfectly intelligible to those 
who are unacquainted with the theory es- 
tablishsd by }. Grimm, in his celebrated 
grammar of the Teutonic languages. In- 
deed, the work, as it is, can hardly be stud- 
ied with advantage, except as an appendix 
to that grammar, which teaches the analysis 
of the words given here in their concrete 
form. It is for the rest a great merit of the 
book, that the author has contented himself 
to place the words of the different languages 
seemingly of one root, and approaching in 
their signification, under one head, instead 
of pursuing the ignis fatuus of etymological 
inquiry. An index to the English words at 
the end of the book is a useful addition ; and 
a table of contents of Grimm’s celebrated 
grammar will be gladly received by all who 
are possessed of this interesting work. 


The Frolics of Puck. 3 vols. 

A work worthy its title—full of amusing 
incident and fantastic adventures it has also 
the merit of painting and recording all sorts 
of old English customs and superstitions. 
Puck is banished from Fairy-land till he dis- 
covers what woman liked best; of course, 
the old satire is revived, that their liking is 
for their own will. Very true, we dare say ; 
but pray is that taste confined to the gentler 
sex? We have some suspicion that gentle- 
men like it too. 


FINE ARTS. 


Society or Britisn Artists.—The Eleventh 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists was 
opened to the public on the 24th. Atsolatea 
period of the month, it is impossible for us to ren- 
der justice to an Institution which advances very 
strong claims upon the patronage of all who desire 
the go of the fine arts in England. We 


shall therefore postpone our notice until next 
month. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. 
Part VIII. 

We have had many opportunities of noticing 
and recommending this valuable and interesting 
collection of prints, from the works of Liverseege. 
The artist was unhappily removed from among us 
long before Time had perfected Genius; but he 
has left to the world ample proofs that his mind 
was of the highest order, and that he was second 
to none in an accurate conception and knowledge 
of his art. Part VIII. contains the Orphan, Friar 
Tuck, and the Falconer :—they are fine speci- 
mens of mezzotinto engraving. 


Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Parts Ill. and IV. 

This work, when completed, will be one of the 

most valuable of modern times—containing, as it 
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tions of the great British painter. The numbers 
are issued at a rate of exceeding cheapness, and 
are, for the most part, engraved by Mr. S. W. 
Reynolds with considerable skill and accuracy. 


The Pedlar. Painted by David Wilkie; En- 
graved by James Stewart. 

There is no mistaking Wilkie ; the magic touch 
of a master, who has deeply studied nature as well 
as art, is manifest in all he does. Here we have 
one of his yrs scenes—a cottage, in which 
the pedlar, with his box of finery, is tempting the 
lasses, and bargaining with the aged dames ; while 
the paymaster sits doggedly by the window, 
“counting the cost,” making up his mind to the 
inevitable results of the controversy going on 
around him. Mr. Stewart has performed his part 
in a very satisfactory manner. If, as an engrav- 
ing, it may not rank with those of Raimbach and 
Burnet, it is still a creditable performance, and 
by no means unworthy of the subject or the 
painter. 


Hide and Seek. Painted and Engraved by 
James Stewart. 
Here the same artist is both painter and engrav- 
er; and in either capacity he has done well. A 
group of cottage children are merrily at play. 


THE DRAMA. 
Durine the last month the Minister and the 


Mercer has continued to be performed at Drnry- 
lane, and the Revolt of the Harem at Covent- 
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my Paphian arbours, and new-painted orchards on 
this side Wych-street, to you and your heirs, the 
whole year round to come abroad and recreate 
yourselves, There is a Ces a manager for 
you, Iam already busy for you for next season. To 
mention names were to destroy the charm of mys. 
tery ; but this I will disclose to you in strict con- 
fidence, that I have succeeded, at an enormous 
expense, in engaging—Madame Vestris. With 
renewed thanks, ladies and gentlemen, and with 
best wishes for your intermediate happiness (in- 
termediate I mean as to time, not as to quality,) 
I have the honour, until next October, most re- 
spectfully to drup my curtain and my courtesy, 
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Royar GeoGrapuicat Society.-~At ameeting 
of this Society a paper was read giving an account 
of a tour in the Himalaya mountains by Captain 
Johnson, H. E. I. Co.’s service. Having formed 
a party of two of the officers of his regiment, Ca 
tain Johnson left Cawnpore on the evening of the 
Ist of April, 1827 5 and, after a journey in palan- 
keens of about three hundred and fifty miles, ar- 
rived at Hurdwar during the period of the fair 
held there at that period of the year. Hurdwar 
is at the foot of the first range of hills met with on 
eae the great central chains; and here 
the union of the Bageruttee and the Alacnunda, 
called the Ganga, or the river, finds its way through 
the mountains from the valley of Deyrah into the 

lains. The spot where the water first rushes 

rom the mountains <2 age, sacred ; and the 





garden. They still draw respectable audiences. 

At the minor theatres there has been nothing 
new, unless it is new that, in Passion week, Yates, 
not having the fear of the Bishop of London be- 
fore his eyes, has continued to give his entertain- 
ing monologue performance, and Mrs. Yates her 
delineations of the passions. Most of the other 
theatres have delivered their closing speech, but 
we must content ourselves with presenting our 
readers with the smart and clever farewell of Ma- 
dame Vestris :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemem—For the first time 
this season, because for the last, I appear before 
you with reluctance. ‘To report its result is to 
— the sentence just now on everybody’s lips. 
‘We have had an extraordinary season.’ Our 
dramatic plants, nourished by the sunshine of your 
smiles, and defended against all rude attacks b 
_ uplifted and applauded hands, have budded, 

lossomed, and ripened. For the fruits I come 
sincerely and gratefully to thank you. Yet it is 
only the surplus fruits, which I, as farmer of this 
estate, enjoy. ‘The bulk of them has gone to sup- 
port and reward those whose talents have often 
amused and (may I add?) sometimes instructed 

ou! The acknowledgments, therefore, of my 
ellow-laborers it is also my pleasing duty to offer 
you. If Ido not speak for our authors, it is be- 
cause I consider it more their business to make 
speeches for me; but that they owe you a double 

ebt of gratitude cannot be denied, for each of 
them must own that in adding to his comfort you 
have contributed to his peace. ‘Though I now 
speak in pee I hope to avoid being prosy. It is 
more my habit to address you in numbers, and in 
numbers, 1 am proud to say, itis your habit to 
listen tome. Upon those numbers I must now 
close my doors. I believe you wish them kept 
open ; and if my will were the law, be assured 
that my will should be in your favour. Yes, la- 
dies and gentlemen, there should be found a grate- 
ful clause in it, whereby, in humble imitation of 
great Julius Cesar, I would give you all my seats, 





bling of persons from the most remote parts 
of India, to perform those ablutions which their 
religion requires, led ultimately to the institution 
of a fair or mercantile meeting. The Fakeers, 
who make Hurdwar their abiding place, have gen- 
erally caves hollowed out in the rock above the 
ss,and accessible only by means of ladders. 
Some few reside in the temples, Captain Johnson 
considers Raper’s estimate of the visitors at Hurd- 
war, one year with another, at two millions of 
souls, as being rather below than above the true 
average. Our traveller took the opportunity of a 
shert stay at Hurdwar to visit Kunkul, a neigbour- 
ing collection of sacred buildings of the Hindoos. 
There were pagodas and deotas of all sizes and 
shapes ; some of them the hand peci 
of Hindoo architecture which he had seen, oniy 
much defaced by the uncouth figures of their 
mythology, painted on the outside in glaring 
colours, and with an utter disregard of propor- 
tion, and ignorance of perspective. The total 
want of observation of a native artist cannot be 
more arena exemplified than in the representa- 
tion of the Tenth Avatar, where Vishnu, like our 
Death in the Revelation, is expected to appear 
mounted on a white horse : the horse is invariably 
represented at a trot, either with both the off or 
both the near feet raised at the same time ; which 
peculiarity of motion belongs to the camel, but 
not tothe horse. The valley of Deyrah, which 
the author entered by the pass of Hurdwar, varies 
from twelve to fifteen miles in breadth, and may 
be about seventy miles in length, extending in a 
nearly east and west direction to the foot of the 
second range of hills. The entrance to the valley 
was peculiarly beautiful, with a most luxuriant 
and almost virgin vegetation. In the tree-jungle 
the creepers attain a very great size, — 
from tree to tree, matting the whole together, an 
rendering it impenetrable ever to an elephant. 
The Dhoon from this reason is unhealthy, except 
in the neighbourhood of Deyrah, where the jungie 
has been burned for several miles around. The 
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valley is otherwise cool, and watered by numerous 
rivulets abounding in fish resembling trout; and 
the jungle swarms with all kinds of game, from 
the tiger to the quail. The character of the trees, 
and the scenery generally, resembled very much 
that of our own latitude ; and the illusion was only 
destroyed by occasional glimpses of the snowy 
range, and the appearance of black partridges and 
of jungle-cocks. The snowy peaks of the Him- 
ma-leh had~an extraordinary appearance, the 
acclivities of the mountains being concealed by 
the clouds, and the loftiest points starting from 
the blue sky above. Capt. Johnson and his party 
proceeded as far as Nako, an eminence about 
nineteen thousand feet above the level of the sea ; 
thence to Changree Sang, by which they con- 
ceived they could easily enter the Chinese terri- 
tory; but the peremptory instructions given by 
Lord Amherst forbade their approaching it ; con- 
uently they returned in the end of August. 

= communication has been recently read, 
entitled, Extracts from Observations on New 
Zealand, by Lieutenant M‘Donnell, R.N., who 
resided four years in that country. The author 
says that the government of New Zealand ap- 
proaches nearest to the feudal system. Landed, 
and even personal property, is held by hereditary 
tenure, which it would be imprudent to disturb. 
He deprecates in no measured terms the cruelties 
rpetrated by the English on the unoffending 
inhabitants, whom he characterizes as naturally 
of a bold and daring character, and peaceably dis- 
to the whites. An instance of great 

ravery is related:—A chief had been surprised 
and taken prisone~, with his wife and family, and 
part of his tribe. He begged hard to take leave 
of his wife and children before he was put to 
death. After some debate his request was grant- 
ed; the meeting was tender and affecting in the 
extreme. He knew that he must die; but the 
idea that his wife and children would become 
slaves appeared to absorb his every faculty, and 
wring his very soul. His fate was sealed, and 
escape utterly impossible. He embraced his wife 
and children for the last time—stabbed her and 
them almost in a moment—then smiled in derision 
on his enemies, as he exultingly told them, “ My 
wife and my children are free!” Stratagem and 
cunning, however, are the weapons chiefly used 
in their wars with each other. The author, in 
lowing language, lauds the climate of New 
salaad ; its soil is highly productive, and its 
rivers and creeks swarm with many varieties of 
excellent fish. Of the phormium, or New Zealand 
flax, lately introduced as an article of trade into 
this country, Lieutenant M‘Donnell says, that 
the plant grows in wild luxuriance throughout the 
three islands of New Zealand. It is indigenous 
to the country, and perennial, the leaves average- 
ing from six to ten feet in length. The plant 
throws an abundance of seed. With attention to 
the cutting of the flax in the proper season, and 
common care paid to its cultivation, he feels con- 
vinced of its superiority over that of Russia and 
Manilla; it possesses all the flexibility of the 
former, and is free from the wiry brittleness of 
the latter. Thousands of tons of this valuable 
article of commerce may be shipped annually from 
New Zealand to the mother country ; indeed the 
whole of Europe might be supplied with ease from 
the same quarter. Fair play, it appears, has not 
eeeny been given to t'e flax sent home vid 
idney. In many instances the plant has not 
been cut in the proper season—a very material 
point ; for then the flax is coarse and wiry. the 
fibres ragged and not easily cleaned, the staple is 
short, and the colour foxey. Other causes that 
have operated to render this flax objectionable at 
home are, the twisting of the staple in packing, 
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which prevents the flax from hackling freely, not 
packing it thoroughly dry, and allowing the pres- 
sure of the screw to be on the bend. Cut the 
plant at the right season (says the writer,) let the 
flax be well dried, carefully packed in lengths, and 
screwed, then the superiority of the New Zealand 
hemp over that of Europe will be manifest, and 
those prejudices that once existed will vanish for 
ever. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—Mr. Kempe ex- 
hibited some drawings by Mr. Swaine, jun., of 
ancient stained glass in the Jerusz!em chamber at 
Westminster, which he accompanied by a de- 
scriptive paper. The glass has evidently been 
removed from some other place to its present 
situation, The style of the drawings is of the 
time of Henry IIJ., when the building of the abbey 
church of Westminster was commenced ; but the 
Jerusalem chamber was built by Abbot Litlington 
between the years 1349 and 1386. After describ- 
ing the form and architecture of the chamber, 
Mr. Kempe observed, that Fabian states that 
King Henry IV., while preparing for a crusade, 
on the faith of a prohpecy that he would die at 
Jerusalem, was suddenly taken ill, and was car- 
ried to the Jerusalem chamber, and laid before a 
fire, and that he died in that room ; thus indirect- 
ly verifying the prophecy. Fabian was followed 
in this account by Hollingshed, from whom Shak- 
~ has taken his scene of the death of Henry 
I Mr. Kempe then expressed a doubt whether 
Henry IV. was in fact buried at Canterbury, as 
was supposed; and quoted Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa, which gives a MS. preserved in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in which the writer 
declares that he heard one Clement Maidstone 
state, that he was on board the vessel which was 
conveying the king’s body to Canterbury, when 
they were overtaken by a violent storm, which so 
alarmed the sailors, that they broke open the 
coffin, and took out the body, and threw it over- 
board, after which there was a calm; that they 
then closed up the coffin and put the pall over it, 
and the empty case was buried with pomp in Can- 
terbury Cathedral : and Mr. Kempe observed, that 
the superstitious dread of a corpse which sailors 
at all times have felt, gave some countenance to 
the story. Asa sequel to this paper, on the sub- 
ject of the burial of Henry IV,, the secretary ob- 
served, that in the month of August, 1832, that 
king's tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was privat&- 
ly opened by consent of the dean, in the presence 
of a few individuals, in order to ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of the above story ; and an ac- 
count drawn up at the time, which he then read. 
From this it appears, they first discovered a quan- 
tity of loose rubbish, in which they found a piece 
of leather, and a piece of cloth or stuff which they 
supposed to be part of the pall; on removing the 
rubbish they came toa rude chest of stout elm 
boards, from which a part was sawed off, and they 
found within a quantity of hay-bands wrapped 
round a case of lead as rudely constructed as the 
outer chest; and on cutting a small aperture in 
the lead, they saw the face of the corpse in a very 
perfect state : the skin was moist, and had the 
appearance of brown leather; the nose and its 
cartilage retained the proper form, but sunk on 
the admission of the air. The party having satis- 
fied their curiosity, and settled the historical 
question, carefully closed up the coffins and the 
vault, and left the royal corpse to that repose in 
which it had already lain for above four centuries. 





Lonpon University.—The annual meeting 
has been held, at which the Secretary read the re- 
port of the Council of Management. The Coun- 
cil congratulated the meeting upon the improve- 
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ments which had taken place in the state of the 
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University, and upon the fact that the number of 
students was such as, upon the reduced scale of 
expenditure, to enable the University to meet the 
annual et expenses. Soon after the last gen- 
eral meeting the professors gece = Art rma 
to the Council to guarantee to the University 
during this session an income of 3,1811. provided 
the ordinary expenditure were restrained within 
certain limits, by means of reductions which the 
professors pointed out. The Council accepted the 
offer of the professors—and although the increase 
in the income of the University rendered it un- 
necessary to resort to this guarantee, yet it was 
gratifying to the Council to report this proof of 
the liberality and zeal of the professors, and of 
their confidence in the ultimate prosperity of the 
institution, The Council had the highest satisfac- 
tion in reporting the munificent donation of 1,0001. 
to the University, by an unknown friend, under 
the name of “A Patriot.” This sum remained 
invested in the Exchequer bill presented to the 
University, and the Council were considering 
the expediency of gorge it in some way 
which would be useful to the University, and 
serve to perpetuate the memory of the gift. A 
heavy expense had been incurred by the necessity 
of providing additional accommodation for the 
school, the management of which was much im- 
peded by the dispersion of the classes in distant 
and inconvenient rooms. The halland the rooms 
beneath it were now devoted to this part of the 
establishment, and the space thus provided was so 
ample as to afford accommodation not only for the 
resent large rumber of boys attending the school, 
ut also to admit of a considerable accession to 
the number. 
flooring the hall, and fitting up that part of the 
building, and of some alterations required by the 
removal of the school (viz. 7391.) the ten proprie- 
tors who had already advanced 1001. each, agreed 
to receive only one half oftheir Joans for the pres- 
ent, leaving the remainder in the hands of the 
Council, without interest. The loan of 4,000I. 
upon mortgage was effected upon terms approved 
of by the proprietors at the a general meet- 
ing in August last; and all the debts of the Uni- 
versity were discharged, with the exception of 
the moiety of the loan of 10001, already mention- 
ed. The subscriptions entered into pursuant to 
e resolution of the last general meeting, amount- 
to the sum of 1731. in donations, and 1801. in 
annual subscriptions. The continuance of the 
latter for a few years might be necessary to meet 
the interest of the mortgage debt; but there was 
every reason to hope that the increase of the 
funds of the University, derived from students, 
would shortly be such, as to enable it not only to 
discharge the ordinary annual expenses of the In- 
stitution, but also to iy down the interest of 
the debt, and to — a fund to accumulate for 
its liquidation. The pecuniary capital might be 
thus stated— 
1487 shares paid £148,700 
115 shares unpaid and due 
Forfeited shares 
Subscriptions 180 
Donations 2,842 
Donation of “ A Patriot ” 1,000 
Donations to Ricardo Fund 500 
Legacy of Mr. Clark 45 





Making a total of cash received, or real 
capital, to the amount of 

The mortgage amounting to 40001., and 
debt to 5001., made a grand total of 


£161,057 
165,557 





The expenditure of the institution, from the 
commencement to the present time, might be 
stated thus— 





In order to meet the expense of 
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Land £30,000 
Buildings 96,240 
Furniture and fixtures 3,526 
Philosophical and chemical apparatus 3,413 
Museums 6,706 
Expenses of Dispensary 1,023 
Libraries 2.886 
Guarantees to Professors 6,288 
Expenses of management 12,107 
House-carpenter’s stores 243 
School and play ground 1,556 
Invested in Government Securities 1,545 
Cash at banker’s 1,014 
Making a grand total of £165,557 


It was gratifying to the Council to observe that, 
with one or two trivial exceptions, the reduced 
estimate of ordinary expenditure had been pre- 
cisely verified. 

The following was the statement of the num- 
ber of students in the University on the 22d of 
February, 1833, and on the same day, 1834 :— 


1833. 1884 
Faculty of arts 86 =—-104 
si of law 64 18 
sig of medicine 288 = (347 
Pupils in the junior school 229-28 


The number of pupils entered between the Ist 
of October, 1832, and the 20th of February, 1833, 
was 250. The number entered in the correspond- 
ing period of this session was 318. The amount 
received for fees in 1833 6158t.; and this session 
it was 73431,, leaving an increase of 11851, The 
diminution of the number of law-students might 
be attributed partly to the fact of the Professor of 
Jurisprudence having abstained from lecturing 
during this session, and partly tothe establish- 
ment of lectures in the Inner Temple and at the 
Law Institution, the immediate neighbourhood of 
which places to the law offices had tended to 
withdraw students from the class of English law 
in the University. Professor Amos had given no- 
tice of his intention to retire at the end of the 
resent session, and the Council were about to 
| take steps to fill up the chair. The Council stat- 
ed their opinion of the benefits accruing from the 
study of the law, and stated that they looked for- 
ward to the time when a complete school of law 
might be established, by filling the chair of civil 
law, and of instituting professorships of the law 
of real property, and of the doctrine and practice 
| of courts of equity. After adverting to the pro- 
| fessorships of geography, arts of design, and min- 
| eralogy, it proceeded.to state, with reference to 
| the hospital, that the expenses of building, already 
| incurred, amounted to 40171. The sum required 
| tocomplete it was estimated at 20001., and to fur- 
| nish it 10001., making, with the expenses of man- 
|agement, a total of 75561. The subscriptions 
|and donations, with Queen Caroline’s Fund, 
; amounted to 51831., so that, there was required to 
| complete the building, 2,397. This sum was so 
‘small compared with the object to be attained, 
|thatthe Council did not doubt that the North 
| London Hospital would be speediiy opened. The 
establishment of the hospital would save to the 

University an annual sum of 1501. now expended 
in the Dispensary. The scheme of management 
mentioned at the last meeting contiuued to an- 
swer the expectations of the Council. The 
Council had taken means to bring the objections 
| of the Universities of Oxford a Cambridge to 
| their having a charter before the Privy Council, 
and they trusted that, before long, their just claims 
to acharter would be allowed. In the mean time, 
it was gratifying to the Council to mention that 
the United Keates Synod of Scottish Ministers, 
|in September last, resolved, at the instance of 
the Presbytery of London, that the Synod would 

























recognize attendance at this University the same 
as at the Scotch Universities. 





Roya Society oF EpiInBURGH.—Great Lens 
in one Piece.—At a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, three splendid polyzonal lenses were 
exhibited by permission of the Commissioners of 
the Northern Light-houses. One of these was 
made at Paris, another in London, and the third 
was received from Newcastle. The diameter of 
the outer zone of two of these lenses is two feet 
six inches, and that of the London instrument is 
three feet. Their focal distance is about three 
feet. A single Argand burner was placed in the 
focus of one of the lenses, but the effect was fee- 
ble, as this instrument requires a powerful light. 
By exposing it to the rays of the sun, it suddenly 
melts pieces of copper and other metals placed in 
its focus. The Newcastle lens is made of one 
piece of highly polished glass. Buffon, nearly a 
century ago, first suggested the idea of a polyzonal 
burning-glass ; but the construction of this instru- 
ment has till now been considered beyond the 
skill of the artist, and the method of building 
them in separate pieces was afterwards suggested 
and practised both in this country and in France. 
Messrs. Cookson, however, the plate-glass makers 
of Newcastle, have at length triumphed over the 
difficulties which so long retarded the execution 
of Buffon’s project. Mr. Stevenson, on the part 
of the Light-house Board, only stipulated that 
the lenses which they were employed to make 
should be built in the manner practised in France. 


VARIETIES. 


Report of the Poor-Law Commission.—The 
Poor-law Commissioners have just published a 
massy report, in which many new regulations are 
recommended for adoption ; and if their sugges- 
tions are followed, they consider it certain that 
“the expenditure for the relief of the poor will, in 
avery short period, be reduced by more than one- 
third.” This would give a relief to the country 
of nearly three millions a year. And when we 
call to mind the jobbing and mismanagement 
which pervade almost every part of our present 
system, and the vast diminution of expense which 
has followed the adoption of better rules for sup- 
porting the poor in other countries, and in some 
cases even in our own, we feel convinced that 
the Commissioners have not exaggerated the ben- 
efits likely to flow from the substitution of honest 
and discreet for fraudulent and foolish manage- 
ment. The recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners will be condemned by those who are ut- 
terly opposed to the system of compulsory relief 
for the poor in any shape. But the duty of the 
Commissioners was to inquire into the adminis- 
tration and operation of the r-laws, and to 
suggest remedies for the evils which they found. 
Besides, the abolition of r-laws in England, 
even supposing it were desirable, is, under present 
circumstances, scarcely practicable. It is there- 
fore the part of wisdom to strive to alleviate what 
must alway8 be an onerous tax. The Commis- 
sioners, with this view, appear to have adopted a 
sound principle on whieh to base their sugges- 
tions to the legislature and the public. They lay 
it down as a fundamental position, that in no case 
should the condition of the pauper be as eligible 
as that of an independent taheurer of the lowest 
class, At present, it is notorious that, in many 
parishes, it is far preferable. The abolition of 
out-door relief; the employment of paupers in 
really useful work, instead of compelling them to 
carry baskets loaded with stones, and to dig holes 
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only to fill them up again; the union of small 
parishes for the sake of maintaining their poor 
under one roof; the simplification of the laws of 
settlement ; and the abolition of the existing bas- 
tardy laws, the fruitful source of perjury and pro- 
stitution ;—all these are improvements which, if 
carried into effect, will assuredly tend greatly to 
produce the result foretold by the Commissioners. 





Capital Punishments.—The great diminution 
which has taken place in the frequency of execu- 
tions in the metropolis since the accession of the 
pase Government to office is sufficiently well 

nown. The marked decrease in the amount of 
those offences for which the punishment of death 
used to be lavishly inflicted, and for which it is 
now either totally abolished or rarely and reluc- 
tantly applied, is not, we believe, equally notori- 
ous; and it is but justice to those who, treading 
in the footsteps of omy | and Mackintosh, have 
endeavoured to bring the laws into harmony with 
the spirit of the age, to show that in so doing 
they have not sacrificed the security of the inno- 
cent from an ill-placed tenderness for the suffer- 
ings of the guilty. 

The following table, compiled from Parliament- 
ary returns, will probably surprise those who im- 
agine that severity is the only thing needful for 
the repression of crime :— 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


Ist. Period, 1827-28-29. 2d. Period, 1830-31-32 


CRIMES. Executed.Committed, Executed. Committed. 
Burglary & housebreaking, 19 311 2 388 
Coining, 4 18 none 12 
Forgery, 8 50 = none 61 
Horsestealing, 4 58 none 48 
Stealing in a dwelling-house, 5 213 1 192 
Sheepstealing 2 R 1 17 

Total, 42 672 5 618 


Here are six offences for which in the first three 
years 42 persons were executed, in the latter only 
5; and, together with the diminished frequency of 
executions, the number of commitments has fallen 
from 672 to 618—a diminution of 54 The only 
crime which appears to have increased is forgery, 
and the increase is confined to London and Mid- 
dlesex ; for we find, on referring to the criminal 
returns for England and Wales, that the number 
of commitments for this offence has fallen from 
213 in the first three years, when 15 persons were 
executed, to 180 in the three following, when it 
ceased to be visited with the capital penalty. 





The following is a list of suicides committed in 
London between the years 1770 and 1830 :—From 
poverty, 905 men, 511 women; domestic grief, 
728 men, 524 women ;, reverse of fortune, 322 
men, 283 women ; drunkenness and misconduct, 
287 men, 208 women; gambling, 155 men, 141 
women ; dishonour and calumny, 125 men, 95 wo- 
men ; disappointed ambition, 122 men, 410 wo- 
men ; grief from love, 97 men, 157 women ; env 
and jealousy, 94 men, 53 women; wounded self- 
love, 53 men, 53 women; remorse, 49 men, 37 
gvomen ; fanaticism, 16 men, 1 woman; misan- 
thropy, 3 men, 3 women; causes unknown, 1381 
men, 377 women. ‘Total, 4537 men, 2853 women. 
—London Medical and Surgical Journal. 





Excise Duties.—It appears, by a parliamentary 
return respecting the articles charged with excise 
duties, which was delivered yesterday, that the 
average quantity of hops on which duty was paid 
in the years ending 5th of Jan., 1831, 1832, and 
1833, was 27,991,502lbs.; and that the Suny 
on which duty was paid in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1834, was 32,747,310lb., making 
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an increase of 4,755,808lb. The average quantity 
of malt on which duty was paid in the same three 
years was 36,535, bushels; and the quantity 
on which duty was paid in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1834, was 40,005,348 bushels, 
making an increase of 3,470,292 bushels. The 
average quantity of tea on which duty was paid 
in the same three years, was 30,529,851lb.; and 
the quantity on which duty was paid in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 31,829,- 
O75lb., making an increase of 1,229,224lb. The 
average quantity of spirits on which duty was paid 
during the same three years, was 21,978,809 gal- 
Jons; and the quantity on which duty was paid in 
the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, was 21,- 
840,719 gallons: so that the decrease has been 
138,090 gallons. 





The Army Estimates for 1834-5 have been 
printed, and the result, as compared with last 
year, is a reduction in the number of horses of 
348, of officers 3, of men 8148, with a saving of 
194,931l. 10s. 1d., exclusive of India. The de- 
crease, exclusive of India, is 299,122. 12s. 7d. 
Last year’s estimate was * £6.246,978 17 8 
This year’s is 5,947,856 5 1 


£299,122 12 7 





Decrease 


Colonial Slavery.—The following curious doc- 
ument is an Analysis, just printed for the Com- 
mons, of the petitions for the abolition of Colonial 
Slavery presented to that House during the last 
session ; showing the number received from the 
various religious denominations, and the amount 
of signatures, compared with the number of other 
petitions on the same subject :— 


Denominations. Petitions, Signatures. 








Baptists, 188 26,287 
General, 13 1,340 
Particular, 49 6,742 

Calvanistic Methodists, 9 1,431 

Calvanistic Nonconformists, 1 100 

Catholics, 5 333 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapels, 4 507 

Independents or Congregationalists, 205 26,080 

New Connection Methodists, 27 3,965 


New Connection General Baptists, 1 80 





Old Independents, or Inghamites, 3 350 
Pedobaptists, 1 208 
Presbyterians, 11 2,527 
Primitive Methodists, 13 1,770 
Protestant Dissenters, 235 26,776 
Protestant Evangelical Dissenters,* 1 84 
Relief Church, 3 1,016 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, 15 933 
Unitarians, 4 425 
United Associate Seceders, 84 =. 21,905 
United Christians, 1 119 
Wesleyan Methodists, 1,953 229,426 
2,826 552,404 

Other Petitions 2,194 957,527 


Total 5,020 1,309,931 

Wool and Woollens.—The total number of 
pounds of sheep and lambs’ wool imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1832 was—foreign, 28,- 
128,973 ; produce of the Isle of Man, 13,516. 
Quantity retained for home consumption, charged 
1d. per lb. duty, 23,619.901 - ditto 4d., 1,571,328 ; 
ditto 6d. (red wool) 1,130; duty free, (produce of 
British possessions,) 2,473,991. Total retained 


* There are also two petitions from Protestant Evangel- 
ical Dissenters in Kelsoe ; one is classed with the Unit- 
ed Associate Seceders, the other with the Relief Church, 
to which denominations the petitioners state themselves 
otherwise to belong. 
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for home consumption, 27,666,350. Total quan- 
tity re-exported, 555,014. Quantity of foreign 
wool warehoused under bond 5th of January, 
1833, 3,165.651. The total quantity of British 
wool and woollen yarn exported from the United 
Kingdom in 1832 was, of the former, 4,199,825lb, ; 
of the latter, 2,204,464lb. The exportation of 
British woollen manufactures in 1832 was ag 
follows :—-Cloths of all sorts, 396,661 pieces; 
napped countings, doffels, &c., 23,453 pieces; 
kerseymeres, 40,984 pieces; baizes, 34,874 pieces ; 
stuffs, woollen or worsted, 1,800,714 pieces; 
flannel, 2,304,750 yards: blankets and blanketing, 
1,681,840 yards; carpets and carpeting, 690,042 
yards: woollens mixed with cotton, 1,334,072 
yards; stockings. woollen or worsted, 152,810 
dozen pairs. Sundries, viz. hosiery, rugs, cover- 
lids, tapes and small wares, 55,4431. 1s. 8d. value. 
Declared value of British woollen manufactures 
exported, 5,244,4781. 10s. 10d. 





Sion Library.—The state and possible useful- 
ness of this curious and interesting library have, 
we observe, attracted the attention of the munici- 
pal commissioners in London. We trust that 
some benefit to the public may be the result ; for 
though the character of the works here collected 
is of a most valuable description, we wil] venture 
to say that hardly one literary man in fifty ever 
entered within the walls, and that many of its 
near neighbours are not aware of its existence. 


The Gresham Institution has also been alluded 
to by the commissioners: in this, too, there is 
vast room for improvement. By the will of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, an estate was left in trust to 
the corporation and the Mercers’ Company, for 
the delivery of certain lectures on civil law, 
astronomy, music, divinity, geometry, and other 
subjects ; and for awhile these were given by the 
ablest men, consistently with the intentions of 
the founder ; but now are almost a mere sinecure. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

France.—The “ Instituteur,” a journal of pri- 
mary instruction, presents the Skew general 
results of elementary instruction in the depart- 
ments :—The number of children of both sexes 
who learn to read is nearly 2,000,000; but almost 
half the communes of France refuse to tax them- 
selves voluntarily to assist the Government in 
spreading the blessings of popular instruction. 


Number of Schools. 





Elementary Primary 35,007 
Superior Primary 373 
Private 9,092 

Total 44,472 

Numbers of Pupils who uttend the Schools. 

Boys 1,175,243 
Girls 731,773 

Total * 1,907,021 


Total expense of primary instruction, 10,162,706f. 
19c.; portion of this expense paid by the com- 
munes, 7,693,793f. 50c.; ditto by the departments, 
2,054,051f. 41c.; by the state (difference at its 
charge) 405,841f. 30c. Number of communes 
cont ex officio, 19,032. Amount of the taxes, 
1,994,319f. 60c. 


Among the archives of the city of Montpellier 
there has recently been discovered a parchment 
MS. which is attributed to the illustrious Petrarch. 
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Jt contains several poems in the Provencal lan- 
age, in which the names of Laura and Vaucluse 
uently oceur.—It is known that Petrarch stu- 
died jurisprudence at Montpellier, and that, owing 
to his dislike of the law, he quitted Montpellier 
to devote himself exclusively to bag n the 
manuscript poems just discovered, Petrarch fre- 
quently complains, that his father, being bent on 
making him a lawyer, burned a Virgil which he 
used to read by stelth. The manuscript in ques- 
tion was discovered in a lumber-room. 


Antiquities in France.—Some interesting re- 
searches are in progress at Arles, in France. The 
interior of the celebrated amphitheatre there has 
been dug up, and many discoveries have been 
made which will prove of interest to the antiquary. 
Considerable curiosity has been excited by the 
researches made upon the site of the theatre it- 
self: as many objects of art were formerly found 
there, the researches are looked to with avidity. 
It is well known that the Venus of Arles was dug 
up in 1648. The authorities of Arles offered it to 
Louis X1V., by whose order it was placed in the 

allery at Versailles. The recent researches 
— led to the discovery of a beautiful head of 
Diana, which is a splendid Grecian model, and of 
a marble equal to the Apollo Belvedere. A statue 
of Silenus has also been found. A beautiful head 
has likewise been dug up, of such dimensions as 
to lead to the idea that it belongs to a statue of 
10 feet high ; and a votive altar of most exquisite 
finish, in an excellent state of preservation. 


The following is a summary of the literary 
works published in France during the year 1833 : 
—Poems, songs, and other writings in verse, 275 ; 
the sciences, medicine, law, natural history, and 
political and private economy, 3 Tomances, 
tales, translations from foreign romances and nov- 
els, fabulous chronicles, and other similar works 
of imagination, 355; general and local history, 
and historical fragments, 213 ; philosophy, meta- 
physics, morals, and theories, 1025 fine arts and 
travels, 170 ; theology and mystical history, 235 ; 
plays and dramas represented and not represented, 
179 ; foreign works in the Greek, Latin, German, 
Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, English, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and Oriental languages, and in patois or 
provincial dialects, 604; pamphlets, pleadings, 
speeches, and other minor publications, which 
from their nature cannot be specificially classed, 
4346—making a total of 7011. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Every act of the legislature having relation to 

riculture becomes now, from the depressed con- 
dition of the owners and occupiers of the soil, of 
double and treble interest to them. After the 
rejection of Mr. Hume’s motion for an inquiry in- 
to the Corn Laws, which was defeated by a larger 
majority than was perhaps anticipated, the fate of 
Sir W. Ingilby’s, virtually for the repeal of the 
malt-tax, was the source of much anxious expec- 
tation. It was lost; but the debate which took 
place, though introduced in a manner fatal to the 
serious discussion of a question so momentous, 
and wholly unworthy of the subject, and the sub- 
sequent confirmation of the opinion of the House 
on Mr. Cobbett’s proposal, have excited the land- 
ed interest much more strongly. Meetings are 
held by hundreds (in more than one sense of the 
word) through the barley districts ; and petition 
has; in many instances, been coupled with remon- 
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be confessed, of the very worst kind, He allows, 
first, that he does not consider the house-tax one 
which ought, on its own demerits, to be selected 
for repeal ; and next, that he yields it to the agi- 
tators of the metropolis. ‘The cundour of this 
avowal is not equal to atone for its manifest im- 
prudence and its want of sound principle. The 
consequence has been to increase incalculably 
the discontent of the rural population, to originate 
associations, multiply petitions, and lower the es- 
timation of the Government, 

A few words will, perhaps, set the dispute con- 
cerning the malt-tax in its true light. It is es- 
tablished by the statements exhibited by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, in his work on the “ Taxa- 
tion of the British Empire,” that the consump- 
tion of malt has fluctuated as the duty has been 
lessened or increased: for instance, take the 
following periods :— 


Bushels. Tax per bushel. 
From 1784 to 1801, 459,640,568 1s. to 1s. 2d. 
From 1814 to 1831, 392,980,839 Qs. 7d. to 4s. 4d 
Decrease consump. 66,659,729 Inc. 1s. 7d. to 3s. 2d. 
Bushels, 
1796 23,142,008 
1797 30,923,419 ( Tax 1s. 53d. per 
1798 26,963,454 bushel. 
1799 31,751,645 
Total, 117,780,526 
Bushels. 
1828 099,336 
1829 30,517,816 € Tax 2s. 7d. per 
1830 23,428,072 bushel. 
1831 26,900,903 
Total, 105,496,127 
Bushels. 
Consumption of malt in first period 117,780,526 
do. do, in second do. 155,946,127 


Decreased consumption of malt, 11,834,399 
When the increased population is taken into 
account, it will be perceived that the difference 
can hardly be accounted for by addiction to ardent 
spirits, or by decrease of earnings, but must be re- 
ferred to the augmented impost upon the article. 
There can, then, be little doubt that the repeal 
of the duty would vastly increase the consump- 
tion of barley. It would improve the morals of 
the rural population, by enabling them to brew 
their own beer, and thus spare them the tempta- 
tion of the beer-house ; and finally (in the event 
of the extinction of the corn-laws, in which event 
alone can the repeal of the malt-tax be anticipated,) 
it might preclude the cultivation of the poorer 
soils ats abandoned ;—one of the consequences 
anticipated by agriculturists, should any consid- 
erable reduction of the price of corn follow the 
introduction of free trade. Against these posi- 
tive benefits, no difficulty, merely fiscal, ought to 
be permitted to prevail. The malt-tax, instead of 
being amongst the best, appears to be amongst the 
worst of our imposts. But be this as it may, the 
array of town against country,—the one com- 
manding the abolition of tne corn-laws, the other 
the repeal of the taxes and rates affecting agricul- 
ture,—will, it is clear, very shortly divide the 
kingdom into two antagonist parties, unless Min- 
isters by some train of measures adapted to en- 
large the field of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing employment, appease the combatants, who are 
driven to the fiercest hostility by their suffering 
as well as by their losses. 

We need only refer to the second volume of the 
Reports of the Commissioners ee to inves- 
tigate the operation of the poor-laws, just put into 
circulation by Ministers, to demonstrate the ap- 





strance. The arguments and admissions of Lord 
Ant in abandoning the house-tax, are, it must 
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palling state of rural polity. A document of such 
deep, such terrific import was never before pub- 
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lished by any government, of any age or any coun- 
try. It not only proves that the ruin of the land, 
bat the ruin of t population, has advanc- 
ed to an extent which nothing but such volumin- 
ous and accurate details could render credible. 
Whole parishes are not only delivered over to 
waste because the entire produce is unequal to 
satisfy the poor’s-rate, but it is shown that, even 
were the land partitioned out amongst the paupers 
in these places, two years of allowance from ad- 
joining parishes must be granted for their immedi- 
ate support ; and even subsequently, the aged and 
infirm (the only real objects of parish relief) must 
be permanently maintained by their neighbour- 
hood. The same results are anticipated, in many 
parts of the kingdom, to be inevitable in ten or 
twelve years. A great proportion of the rent of 
the kingdom has already been reduced one-half by 
the rates. Nor is this by any means the worst. 
The depravation is universal; the injury of the 
land from negligence or actual hostility on the 
part of the labourers in employment, is estimated 
at asum not inferior to the poor’s-rate itself,— 
seven millions. The state of the husbandman is 
pen sinking, from partial employment and 
is indifference to work ;—to sum up all in a sin- 
gle sentence, the ruin of the owner and occupier, 
and the total depravation of the rural population, 
are so far accomplished, that the mind shudders at 
the danger, and all but despairs of the possibility 
of redemption. We most earnestly recommend 
the perusal of this volume to every man who can 
raise half-a-crown to buy it. It will convince the 
most sceptical that a new organization of the 
poor-laws is the one thing most needful to the 
country, most imperative upon the Government. 
Nor will it be less apparent that no cure can be 
successfully or safely begun or effected but by en- 
oe oye eg area of employment commensurately 
with the increasing numbers of the people. It is 
vain to talk of emigration, when that increase is 
computed at one thousand per day. 

The transactions in the Corn market, whether 
of London or the provinces, are not of a kind to 
remove the gloom which hangs over rural affairs. 
The continued depression of prices, of wheat es- 
pecially, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
except by the necessity that compels the farmer 
to sell, and the occupation of his capital by the 
merchant in stock, purchased long since for the 
chance of a sale which has not yet arrived. It is 
calculated that about two millions of money ma 
be thus laid fast in foreign wheat of inferior qual- 
ity. The small quality released from bond in 
1832 and 1833 renders such appearances the more 
remarkable ; and from the full supplies in every 
market of the kingdom, compared with the crop, 
there is but too much reason to suppose that the 
stock of English wheat must be greatly diminish- 
ing. Still the price continues depressed. Up to 
the middle of this month, from the beginning of 
the year, 65,244 quarters of wheat have arrived 
in the port of London, and 88,465 sacks of flour 
from our own coast. The depression of the last 
article is now very great, for as this isa season 
when flour a to be soon perishable from its 
disposition to heat, the consumer buys only from 
hand to mouth. 

If the de ion continue but a very short time, 
it is probable the price will not be more than from 
43s. to 45s. per sack. The duty on wheat is now 
38s. 8d. per quarter, indicating an average of 48s. 
Barley is in less demand, and barely supports its 
price, for the supply has been large of late; it 
ranges from 22s. (for chevali) to 36. Malt is sta- 
tionary, the inferior remaining nominal. Oats are 
dull, and cheaper, from 16s. (English) to 23s. 
(Scotch potato.) ans and boiling peas are also 
in small demand ; grey and maple find ready sale. 
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The prices of wheat in the foreign market are, 
almost without exception, falling. 

Nothing can have been more favourable for 

icultural operations than the weather during 
the entire month; a great breadth of barley has 
been sown. The wheats are so forward, that, 
even in some of the coldest districts of England, 
the hoe has been set to work. The drop of lambs 
has been great, and the loss little or none ; per- 
haps there never were so few deaths in proportion 
to the numbers. Thus Nature seems to favour 
and protect the first of arts; but, alas! to how 
little purpose, for all classes are expressing their 
bitterness and discontent in relation to this, the 
most necessary, most healthful, and not in any 
sense least interesting occupation of mankind! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest T'rees.—The Plane is one 
of the noblest ornaments of the forest. Nothing 
can equal the grandeur and magnificence of these 
trees when allowed sufficient space to assume 
their natural form. The Platanus Occidentalis 
is, perhaps, the largest tree in North America. 
Trees of this description have been known to at- 
tain the size of forty-seven feet in circumference, 
The Eastern Plane, Platanus Orientalis, is very 
much planted in the gardens of Persia and India. 
It was highly esteemed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and used by them in forming avenues. 
Large trees of this species have a most magnifi- 
cent appearance, sweeping the ground with their 
lower branches, and gradually tapering upwards 
ina pyramidal shape. The leaves of the plane 
tree are large and handsome, and the shade afford- 
ed by its wide-spreading branches is particular} 
agreeable. It derivss its name from the Gree 
word platus, wide ; and Pliny affirms that no tree 
defends us better from the heat of the sun. Mil- 
ler tells us that the oriental plane was first plant- 
ed in England by Lord Bacon. 

The Sycamore is often confounded with the 
plane-tree, especially in Scotland, but the two 
trees are essentially different. The shade thrown 
by the sycamore is not nearly so intense as that 
of the plane, and the leaves of the former, when 
fully expanded, exude a clammy juice which dis- 
figures them, and attracts insects. The sycamore 
is, indeed, a species of maple, and if the trunk be 
pierced in spring or autumn, wine and even sugar 
may be made from the juice. The sycamore is a 
tall stately tree, and remarkably hardy, as it will 
grow witha straight stem when exposed to the 
most violent winds, and even to the sea breeze. 

The Liquid amber is an exceedingly beautiful 
tree, and is very valuable in shubberies and other 
ornamental plantations, from the fine deep colour 
which its leaves assume in the autumn. The 
leaves have a fine fragrant smell, something like 
balsam of Tolu, and a fine gum distils from the 
bark, which the Indians chew asa preservative 
for their teeth. The tree grows to sixty or sev- 
enty feet high, and is of a very handsome shape ; 
there is a very fine specimen of this tree at Wo- 
burn Farm, Surrey. 

The Salisburia has a handsome appearance in 
a shrubbery, and from the pale green, and fan 
shape of its leaves, it forms an agreeable variety 
when mixed with other trees. It is a native of 
Japan, but bears our winters well, though it has 
never produced fruit in this country. 

Plants which will thrive in London.—The 
trees which will best endure a smoky atmosphere 
are the mulberry, the elder, the poses anion the 
lilac, the sycamore, the elm, the plane-tre® the 
laburnum, and the Aucuba Japonica. Of these 
the laburnum is the soonest injured; for, in the 





















course of a few years, it generally becomes dis- 
eased. Privet and China roses rarely last above 
one season, particularly the roses, as they require 
abundance of clear, pure air. Ivy, of all kinds, 
Virginian creeper, and vines grow well, as do 
most kinds of bulbs, auriculas, carnations, genti- 
ana acaulis, (a beautiful bell-shaped, dark purple 
flower,) and thrift. The two last are chiefly used 
for bordering walks, as they grow close to the 
ground in a compact mass. 

Orchideous iphytes.—These extraordinary 
plants are among the wonders of vegetable crea- 
tion. Instead of taking root in the ground like 
other plants, they twist themselves round the 
branches of trees, from which their long roots 
hang down on every side, without deriving any 
nourishment from the branches which support 
them. They grow in thick forests between the 
tropics, in a warm, moist atmosphere, so close as 
to be scarcely endurable to animal life. In these 
dreary solitudes, the wild and fantastic flowers of 
the epiphytes hang in luxuriant richness from tree 
to tree, clothing even barren arms and lifeless 
trunks with festooned garlands of the most bril- 
liant colours. The flowers of the Oncidiums 
(one genus of Orchideous epiphytes) resemble 
smal] butterflies; they are of a bright yellow, 
spotted with scarlet anda rich brown. Some of 
these plants remain in flower many months ; and 
as the long flexible spikes of flowers wave to and 
fro, they resemble clusters of gaudy insects sport- 
ing inthe sunbeams. Mrs. Arnold Harrison, of 
Liverpool, had the merit of introducing a great 
number of these curious plants into this country ; 
and in consequeuce of her death, a few months 
since, the whole of her collection has been bought 
by Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea; who having before purchased 
the collection of Mr. Cattley, of Barnet, has 
now about one hundred and fifty species and va- 
rieties. A great number of these curious plants 
may consequently be seen by any one who chooses 
to visit Mr. Knight’s nursery, and the curious 
shapes and brilliant colours of their flowers will 
well repay the visiter for his trouble. Cattleia, 
named after the above mentioned Mr. Cattley, 
who was a celebrated grower of epiphytes, is a 
particularly handsome plant; the leaves are large 
and fleshy, and the flowers, which are of a very 
clegant shape, are dark violet and yellow. Stan- 
hopea and Cypripedium insigne are also very 
handsome, and many others might be named ; but 
it is difficult to particularize, where all are beau- 
tifal; some of the flowers are shaped like little 
boats, some like a lady’s slipper, and some like 
the beak of a bird, &c.; the colours are always 
brilliant, and possess a remarkable clearness and 
vividness; purple, lilac, violet, green, olive, bril- 
jiant scarlet, pink and yellow, with a peculiarly 
rich and velvety brown, are among the principal 
varieties. The roots are generally long and twin- 
ng, and of colours as various as the flowers. 
Most of the kinds are cultiveted in England by 
being tied with moss on pieces of the branches of 
trees, which are hung from the roof of the hot- 
house in which they are kept ; but some are plac- 
ed in pots with lime, rubbish, gravel, or moss, in- 
stead of soil. It is only since the commencement 
of the last century, that these plants have been 
much cultivated in England. Dr. Lindley has 
bestowed considerable care and attention on 
them ; and by a paper published by him two or 
three years since in the Transactions of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, we find that, in 1801, 
there were only about twenty species cultivated 
at Kew, and that this was, perhaps, the largest 
collection of these plants in Europe. There are 
now above 300 species cultivated in England, and 
aew ones are continually being introduced. 
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Museum of National Manufactures:ysIn revert- 
ing to the progress of this useful establishment 
since our last notice, it is satisfactory, to an- 
nounce that this is exhibited alike in the.ipcrease 
of its visitors as in the extensive additions that 
have been made to the objects in the nile tion, 
which now begins more appropriately to fulfil its 
title, and claims to be considered a repository of 
the varying and numerous products of our manu- 
facturing industry. We take pleasure in record- 
ing this, and again calling attention to its ob- 
jects ; because, if establishments like the present 
are to be developed to their full extent, it can on- 
ly be by the assistance of an enlightened and an 
impartial press. It is, we regret to have to state, 
too justly, that there is no department of the pub- 
lic press less efficiently fulfilled than that of sci- 
entific criticism ; which, instead of being an im- 
partial and candid expression and judgment of the 
claims of the object, is either the assumption of 
utter ignorance of its merits, or a pander to the 
emphyricism of the arts, which is too character- 
istic of the commercial intercourse of the pres- 
ent day. In proportion as the public become 
more familiarized with, and can exercise a more 
competent judgment over, the productions of the 
useful arts,—where an initiation into the pro- 
cesses of those manufactures, with which the vital 
prosperity of this country is concerned, shall be 
made a subject of attention and study for the ju- 
venile and inquiring mind, so a better-qualifed 
race of critics will be called into existence, be- 
cause they will then be amenable before the com- 
petent tribunal of public opinion. Our nation has 
resources in manufacturing and mechanical art, 
greater than were ever at the command of another 
people at any age; and the wealthy of our coun- 
try are alike eminently in a condition to employ 
productions of the most careful and assiduous art, 
as they are prone to estimate them at their just 
value. If beyond the wants and capabilities of 
our own society in its actual condition, there be 
a sound national policy, as there unquestionably 
is, to urge us to attain the highest rank amongst 
manufacturing nations, it becomes a more positive 
duty to cherish every means, and avail ourselves 
of every instrument, which may ameliorate our 
internal state, and tend to strengthen and make 
permanent our power to draw from the world 
around us subsistence for a population now redun- 
dant above our instrinsic sources of supply. We 
must aim at becoming the soundest manufacturers 
on the globe ; and, under that character, our lo- 
cal advantages wili give us a high and permanent 
independence. Such objects can only be advanc- 
ed by establishments like the present constituting 
a school of art for instructing the artist in the 
highest efforts of his art, and making the public 
acquainted with those objects with which their 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries are pro- 
moted. 

It is impossible in the short compass of a notice 
to tabulate even the most interesting em of the 
present collection, extending, as they do, to every 
subject to which the mind of man can direct its 
ingenuity and exercise in the arts, manufactures, 
and agricultural industry, and containing so man 
specimens of great and sterling interest and novel- 
ty. We have, No.11. Bee-hives on Mr. Nutt’s 
improved system of management, by which the 
honey is taken without the destruction of the 
bees, with cooemennrnas specimens of honey and 
wax, fully establishing the character of this intel- 
ligent and humane system, as well in the superior 
quality and quantity of the products. No. 16. 
Murray’s life-preserving arrow, to cast a line from 
a stranded ship; an obvious improvement over 
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Captain Manby’s apparatus for the same purpose. 
No, 25. Specimens of casting in brass from na- 
tural objects ; correct and faithful representations, 
by which nature herself might be deceived. No. 
35. Specimens of Buckingham et blond lace; 
very beaatiful specimens, which only require to 
be made known to insure a return of prosperity to 
an extensive and interesting branch of local man- 
ufacturing domestic industry. No. 52. Busts in 
ivory, reduced from life size; these are effected 
by a peculiar mechanical contrivance of the art- 
ist, by which means a counterpart is produced, 
setting at defiance, for beauty and delicacy of fin- 
ish, the most elaborate efforts of the chisel. No. 
75. Tables in marquetry; these productions of Mr. 
Blake, an ingenious and intelligent artist, are de- 
cidedly equal to ‘any of foreign manufacture, 
whilst the price at which they are sold is consid- 
erably less. It is not to the credit of public taste 
that, until the opening of the National Reposito- 
ry, the artist, although he had for some years 
been occupied in this branch of industry, had 
never vended his productions but to the trade, to 
retail to the public at a much enhanced price, as 
foreign. No. 77. Model of St. Luke’s Church, 
at Chelsea, in plaster, done to scale by Miss Bessi- 
mer; a very elaborate and beautiful specimen of 
architectural modelling. No.78. Nott’s Ameri- 
can stove for burning coke and anthracite ; this 
stove distributes a very large proportion of heat, 
and the combustion of the fuel is at perfect, 
whilst it does not require replenishing above once 
in six or eight hours. No. 87. Chair framed 
with mottled horns of the ox: ingenuity and 
taste have acted in concert here to produce a 
most beautiful combination of natural objects ap- 
parently very little suited to the design: the 
structure is an admirable exemplification of the 
theory of beautiful form, as deduced from lines 
flowing in varied and unconstrained curves. 

No. 89. Time-piece, with a newly-invented 
pene rrr | pendulum. The compensation is 
produced by the pendulum rod being constructed 


of three bars of the differently-expansible metals 
zine and steel, by which an uniformity of its 
length, and consequent accuracy of motion, is 


secured. No. 90. Helix lever time-piece; a 
very simple piece of clock-work, the nature of the 
wheels being such as to give less friction, and, 
consequently, less number of imperfections, than 
in time-pieces of the ordinary description. No. 
15. Smoke-consuming stoves, on Witty’s con- 
struction ; in these stoves the consumption of fuel 
is greatly economized, and the heat is very gener- 
ally distributed, being constructed upon the most 
correct chemical principles of the combustion of 
fuel and the laws of heat. No. 63. New method 
of roofing with slate ; this is a far more complete 
and workmanlike mode than any other, and whilst 
it is waterproof from without, admits of free ven- 
tilation from within. No. 43. Different appli- 
cations of zinc; this metal is applied to a great 
variety of economical and general purposes, for 
which it presents advantages over olen metals in 
lightness, cheapness, and durability. No. 28. 
ie bed on Dr. Arnott’s plan ; this most 

mirable invention requires but to be known to 
be approved of, and introduced into use in those 
medical purposes to which it is applicable. Nos. 
65. to 68. Architectural and garden ornaments 
in artificial stone ; the composition of which these 
are made bears a very close resemblance to the 
Portland stone, and is likewise very durable, 
resisting the action both of air and water, as it is 
used for ornamental fountains. No. 24. Cut-glass 
smelling-bottles stoppered on Cooper’s patent; 
this mode of stoppering is coming into general 
use : the stopper is convex, which is ground so as 
closely to fit the concave surface of the bottle, 
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and is made perfectly tight by a screw. The 
models of machinery for paper-making, machinery 
used in the manufacture of woollen-cloths, cotton 
manufacture, &e., are not the least interesting 
objects of this part of the collection. 

e cannot omit to mention in the present no- 
tice, No. 62. Royal Seraphine, vA r. Green; 
an instrument which, although of German inven- 
tion, has received much improvement in this 
country. The powers, varied compass, and modu- 
lations of this instrument, —_ it nearest to the 
human voice in execution of any other. It is per- 
formed on at intervals during the day by Mr. 
Rimbault, jan., a young gentleman of high musical 
attainments, and the composer of several very 

pular and interesting songs. In his hands only 
boos we heard the instrument display the vast and 
varied powers of which it is susceptible. No 82, 
Set of musical glasses, tuned without water, by 
Mr. Tait, contrasts well with the above ; for their 
fairy, dulcet sounds may be considered the music 
of the spheres. Whether for a solo, or as an ac- 
companiment to the human voice, or to other 
instruments, we know of no instrument capable 
of producing more soul-inspiring melody. We 
will add that the most diffuse information is given 
of the various objects in the collection. 


Police Station Chair.—A very ingenious chair 
has lately been invented by Mr. William Sheld- 
rake, the eminent Surgeon Mechanician. The 
construction and form is very ingenious, and is 
equally so for the very opposite and useful purpose 
wo which it is applied. Mithough its form Ts That 
of a complete watch-house chair, it is intended as 
a substitute for the ordinary shutters with which 
accidents are conveyed to the a. For this 
purpose it can be extended to full length as an 
ordinary shutter, or any part of it may be brought 
to any elevation, according to the inclination 
required for any part of the body. Another great 
superiority is, that the shutter divides, by which 
patients may be lowered down on the bed, and 
which obviates the great inconvenience attendant 
on their removal, whilst all risk of increasing the 
effects of the accident is prevented, and by which 
a simple fracture is often converted into a com- 
pound one. It has received the most satisfactory 
recommendation from Sir Astley Cooper, and the 
Commissioners of Police have cles expressed their 
approbation ; and we believe that it is likely soon 
to be introduced into the different station-houses 
of the Metropolitan Police. 


Novel Gymnastics.—From an upper window in 
front of the Museum of National Manufactures, 
in Leicester-square, is frequently suspended one 
of Glass’s extremely useful tubular r sgrveinenl 
and we have noticed, at times, trains of youths 
following each other in quick succession down 
the bag. It appears to be a highly-exciting 
amusement with the more adventurous of the 
younger visiters of this establishment, to make 
this new kind of aérial transit, as they appear per- 
fectly indifferent to the toil of climbing four pairs 
of stairs, for the transient enjoyment of locomo- 
tion per descensum, through a length of forty 
feet. Nor is the experiment devoid of possible 
utility, in familiarizing the experimentalists, and 
those who witness their amusements, with the 
use, in case of peril, of one of the most service- 
able, because always immediately applicable by 
the possessor, of the contrivances that have been 
proposed for escaping from a casual danger, more 
urgent and more dismal than almost any other 
which can beset man in his own habitation, in 
the hour when foreign succour is commonly dis- 
tant and most precarious. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


« All this violent cry against the nobility I take to be 
a mere work of art. To be honoured, and even privi- 
leged by the laws, opinions, and in usages of 
our country, growing out of the prejudices of ages, has 
nothing to provoke the horror and indignation of any 
man. Evento be too tenacious of those privileges is 
not absolutely a crime. The strong struggle in every 
individual to preserve possession of what he has found 
to belong to him, and to distinguish him, is one of the 
securities against injustice and despotism implanted in 
our nature. It operates.as an instinct to secure proper- 
ty, and to preserve communities in a settled — 

URKE. 





THERE was a time when the aristocracy 
was believed—honestly believed—to be not 
only an integral part of the constitution of 
England, and as beneficial in the balance of 
power as the Crown and the people, but to 
be also quite as efficient to good. Since 
the French Revolution (of 1788) this opinion 
has undergone a variety of modifications. 
The republicans of France, in their zeal for 
fraternization, would have taught the Eng- 
lish to annihilate every privileged order,—in 
their own phrase, to have “strangled the 
last of kings in the bowels of the last of 
priests.” This bratal inveteracy naturally 
provoked in all good minds a powerful re- 
vulsion, and thus engendered in a large ma- 
jority of the nation, and for a long time, a 
more profound reverence for prerogative and 
privilege than was perhaps just to the de- 
mocracy of the constitution and the com- 
monwealth. The use Napoleon subse- 
quently made of both empire and aristocracy 
reduced that estimation, and now the tide is 
turning again against the “ orders ”—aris- 
tocracy in especial ; not, indeed, that the 
decree for its extinction is either imagined 
or propounded, but new orders are initiated, 
at least in name ; the self-styled “ aristocra- 
cy of talent ” is setting itself busily to work 
to reason and reduce the aristocracy of rank 
toa level somewhat below its own place, 
and is endeavouring so to modify the rights 
of the said aristocracy of rank, that, by 
making it elective, hereditary honours may 
be superseded by talent. We are amongst 
“— who sincerely believe with the profes- 
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sors of the older faith, that aristocracy, pro- 
perly so called, not only enjoys, but deserves 
its place in the constitution and the com- 
monwealth; and under this conviction, we 
shall proceed to examine the validity of the 
reasons by which attempts are making to 
strip it of its rightful authority. 

These arguments, so far as they can be 
abstracted and condensed, appear to be con- 
fined to two heads, 

First, That the aristocracy has obtained, 
by a sort of moral as well as legal influence, 
an universal, and therefore a baneful, impor- 
tance, in our institutions, habits, and man- 
ners; and, 

Secondly, That the rights, hitherto safely 
and virtuously exercised by the order, are 
now avoided, and ought to be forfeited by 
their vices and their follies. Heavy charges 
these, but not therefore, not on that account, 
the more likely to be just. 

It will scarcely fail to be observed, that 
these accusations, be they true or be they 
false, do not attack the theory of a constitu- 
tion equipoised like our own. They do not, 
in the slightest degree, impeach the beauti- 
fully-concentrated opinion of Cicero, quoted 
by Blackstone—“ Esse optime constitutam 
rempublicam, que ex tribus generalibus iilis, 
regali, optimo, et populari, sit méddice con- 
fusa;” or of the learned judge himself, 
when he says, “Here, then, is lodged the 
sovereignty of the British constitution ; and 
lodged as beneficially as possible for society 
—for in no other shape could we be so cer- 
tain of finding the three great qualities of 
government so well and so happily united. 
ff the supreme power were lodged in any 
one of the three branches separately, we 
must be exposed to the inconveniences of 
either absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy; and so want two of the three 
principal ingredients of good polity, either 
virtue, wisdom, or power. If it were lodged 
in any two of the branches, for instance, in 
the King and House of Lords, our laws 
might be providently made and well execut- 





ed, but they might not always have the 
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oe of the people in view: if lodged in the 
ing and Commons, we should want that 
circumspection and mediatory caution which 
the wisdom of the peers is to afford: if the 
supreme right of legislature were lodged in 
the two Houses only, and the King had no 
negative upon their proceedings, they might 
be tempted to encroach upon the royal pre- 
rogative, or perliaps to abolish the kingly 
office, and thereby weaken (if not totally 
destroy) the strength of the executive power. 
But the constitutional government of this 
island is so admirably tempered and com- 
pounded, that nothing can endanger or hurt 
it, but destroying the equilibrium of power 
between one branch of the legislature and 
the rest. For if ever it should happen that 
the independence of any one of the three 
should be lost, or that it should become sub- 
servient to the views of either of the other 
two, there would soon be an end of our con- 
stitution.” This opinion, we say, is still not 
impeached-—on the contrary, it is but perhaps 
the more established, since the complaint is, 
that, by the acquisition of new powers, the 
aristocracy have usurped a part of the rights 
of the Crown or of the democracy ; and to 
remedy this disturbance of the original bal- 
ance, it is averred that the elective mode is 

referable to hereditary descent: of this, 

owever, hereafter. The indictment is 


drawn against the aristocracy for misdemea- 
nour and undue influence. 
The method by which we ap cee to re- 


fute these charges, is, simply to demonstrate 
that they do not lie against the aristocracy, 
properly so called, however they may affect 
those who would be thought to belong to 
that order, and, for this especial end, are 
falsely classed with it by its calumniators. 
Upon this head great confusion exists. Ar- 
istocracy—the aristocracy of title and place, 
won by valour or by wisdom, and perpetuat- 
ed to the descendant of the hero or the states- 
man—has been so intimately confounded 
and mixed, by the vanity of individuals, by 
the generalizations of unreflecting, careless, 
or interested writers and talkers, by the wil- 
ful malice of many, by the folly and grega- 
rious insolence of more, that no distinct 
perception of the truth is maintained. <A 
vain-glorious assumption induces all who 
hope by such means to be so classed and dis- 
tinguished, to babble of “the aristocracy of 
wealth” and “the aristocracy of talent,” 
when they mean no more than the power 
which those attributes confer, and which has 
nothing more to do with aristocracy than 
any of the other modifications of circum- 
stances which constitute society. It is 
merely a facon de parler—a mode of speech 
which-exaggerates these possessions and 
endowments into more than their natura 
importance and dignity. But the want o! 
thus distinguishing the artificial from the 
natural—the earned from the unearned place 
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in the constitutional construction of the 
commonwealth of England, may be produc- 
tive of infinite mischief. 

For the real aristocracy is a comparatiye- 
ly small, and also a compact body; and out 
of these very facts it has happened that its 
qualities are so ill understood. It is seen 
from a distance, or not seen at all; persons 
of the lower world so rarely obtain admis. 
sion into its cirgles, or only into its inferior 
and worst circles,—for it must necessarily 
be to acertain degree exclusive,—that its 
principles, feelings, attainments, pursuits, 
and habits, are apprehended only in the very 
slight degree that they are open to ordinary 
inspection ; and hence, not only liable to be 
misunderstood, but to be misrepresented ex- 
actly in proportion to the general ignorance 
respecting the particulars above recited. 
We shall show how completely this has 
been the case. 

Up to acertain period,—a date a little 
preceding the middle of the last century,— 
the ramparts which the pride of station and 
the power of affluence raised around the 
privileged orders had not been laid open by 
that general leveller, knowledge. Respect 
and fear alike environed the nobility, con- 
cealed them from the gaze of the common 
eye, or elevated them above it. Their for- 
malities, their seclusion, enveloped all their 
doings ina mysteriousness very favourable 
to the sentiment of distant wonder and ad- 
miration which appertains to the great, and 
not less impervious to the familiarity which 
makes “no man a hero to his valet-de-chan- 
bre.” Even their rich and stiff habiliments 
kept alive in themselves a reserve, and in 
others a deference, which added to their ex- 
altation.* The change that has brought 
them into the comparatively casy intercourse 
with the world has divested “the order” of 
the marvellousness that appertained to it; 
and, by the transition, of the effects of that 
law through which nature. has ordained that 
“omne ignotum pro magnifico est,” the qual- 
ities of the parties may, and no doubt they 
have altered with the progression that has 
wrought this change in the popular senti- 





* Another evil attended the course marked out 
by the French Revolution, That period has not 
yet sufficiently receded to enable history to deter- 
mine whether the policy pursued by the one great 
mind which guided the affairs of England, and 
bore along ont a current of opinion that the min- 
ister might fairly be said to have formed, as well 
as wielded, the national sentiment, was or was 
not. judicious. It was, however, granted to Mr. 
Pitt to spare the country from the devastation of 
the civil war of revolutionary fury, while all the 
rest of hither Europe suffered under its desolation. 
A part of the means was unquestionably the ele- 
vation of mere partisans to the peerage. Hence 
the members of that order were enlarged beyond 
the former range of heroism and talent ; and hence 
an augmentation of familiarity, unrepressed. by 
the worth which had been the recommendation 
to that elevation, inevitably followed. 
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ments ; but it is by no means so certain that 
they have also deteriorated: on the contra- 
ry, it is probable that the material transmu- 
tation lies in the increased energy and ac- 
tivity which has been exerted throughout all 
classes; and it will be difficult either to 
substantiate or to believe that increased ac- 
tion is nothing more than increased weak- 
ness. By this fact, however, we may ac- 
count for one portion of the decrease of es- 
timation of the upperranks of society. And 
further, the tendency of such a feeling is to 
depreciate, beyond measure, all those advan- 
tages which it is the common desire, if not 
the common interest, of their inferiors to 
undervalue and reduce. The very disdain, 
not of the arts, but of the accidents, which 
thus enshrined them from observation, ar- 
gues indeed an augmented consciousness of 
desert which rarely attends a diminution of 
power; and when we examine the matter 
more closely, we shall find such to be the 
incitement. The admission of inferiors to 
their society has not, in this age, been so 
much the consequence of the vice or weak- 
ness imputed by the satirists of the last, as 
of the desire of approbation, and the sensi- 
bility to merit. The noble has descended 
from his sphere, not only to encourage but 
to contend in his own very business with the 
lebeian. Not war, government, and legis- 
ation—not learning and eloquence alone 
have been cultivated by the patrician. 
Agriculture has been ennobled by very nu- 
merous examples; what does not internal 
navigation owe to the Duke of Bridgewater ? 
The late Earl Stanhope devoted himself to 
pursuits purely mechanical, and the printing- 
press received from him its first great im- 
provements since its earliest invention. 
This our age has been fertile of noble au- 
thors in most departments of literature. 
Even music has been advanced incalculably 
by.the devotion of titled: individuals. All 
the arts, indeed, have received an impulse, 
not from the patronage alone, but from the 
practice of nobility. These pursuits have 
brought the aristocracy in some sort into 
contact and collision, as it were, with the 
world below them; while the concentration 
of the families of peers in London, and the 
more popular access to the public amuse- 
ments—the attractions of the sea-coast in 
summer, and of sporting in the winter, 
which have grown with the growth of opu- 
lence and the more extended intercourses 
of society offered and promoted by this very 
opulence, which has also placed numberless 
of the sons of professional and mercantile 
success upon the same plane with the nobles 
of the land, and given them equality in al- 
most every one of its prerogatives and en- 
joyments except birth and rank,—all these 
circumstances have served to mingle in one 
common mass the noble and the rich and 
the ingenious—the virtuous and the vicions 
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alike—to confound them into an anomalous 
body, now registered with studious iniquity 
in the popular nomenclature by the common 
denomination of “ the aristocracy,” or a still 
worse and more confused synonym—“ the 
world of fashion.” Nothing could better 
serve the turn of those who wish to push 
aristocracy from its place, to degrade or to 
change its nature. But this mass is not the 
aristocracy: 

Out ofthis “world of fashion ” no small por- 
tion of the calumny is drawn, and even to this 
intent fashion itself is falsified. Fashion is 
but the following of the weak after the strong. 
Fashion, like everything else, has its de- 
grees: it begins in good and ends in evil, as 
virtues often become vices in their excess. 
Fashion has its elegances—ay, and its intel- 
lectual elegances—as well as its follies: the 
elegances are o'ten, if not always, the aris- 
tocracy, the vices and the follies the de- 
mocracy, of fashion. Those whose time is 
placed at their own disposal, whose wealth 
is superabundant, have been agreed, ever 
since the world stood,to crowd as much 
gratification, be it frivolous, or be it solid, be 
it of moderation, or be it of excess, into that 
time, as their wealth could purchase. The 
superior intellects, the superior voluptuous- 
ness, the superior taste, the superior fancy, 
have, during the same long period, constant- 
ly been exerted to devise or to promote new 
pleasures, which, whether intellectual or 
sensual, serious or vapid, those of less bold 
or less inventive faculties have aspired to 
share. Thushas currency been given to the 
ever-changeful modes, pursuits, occupations, 
amusements, and even dress, of the viva- 
cious, the imaginative, and the ardent 
amongst the rich; and such is the law of 
Nature herself, when she ordains the vari- 
ous capacities, endowments, characters, and 
attainments of men and women. Fashion 
belongs to no one class; for all classes have 
their fashion—that is, they follow in the 
train which their superiors—tacitly, but im- 
mediately, acknowleged—mark out for that 
which leads to the newest delight, but with 
more and more alloy in its descent. The 
vulgar generalization of “the world of fash- 
ion” represents them as foolish and vicious, 
broken in fortune and health, and the slaves 
of habits too inveterate to undergo change 
or improvement. Let us see how much of 
this is true, end how much of the truth at- 
taches to the aristocracy. 

The fashionable boy or girl may be of 
strong or of weak understanding, and they 
find their place and take rank accordingly. 
Of wasted sensibilities and broken consti- 
tutions undoubtedly they are not: they may 
arrive, by time, at that fatal distinction ; but 
they commence their career in the vigour of 
life, and only follow the law of their kind, 
that the exhaustion will be in proportion to 
the energy or the excess with which any pur- 
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suit is followed. Fashion, if it mean that 
attraction which congregates while it sepa- 
rates all God’s creatures into classes, is 
common to them all; and, when applied to 
those who, by wealth and station, are ena- 
bled to employ their time in expensive 

leasures, is only a superlative distinction. 
Fashion, we repeat, is but the hope of enjoy- 
ment, inducing the less to imitate the more 
inventive of their class. 

Nor is fashion without its benefits as wel] 
as its frivolities. By far the greater portion 
of those contrivances,—expensive when 
singly constructed in the first instance, but 
reduced by multiplicity to a cheapness 
which brings them within almost universal 
adoption,—by far the greater portion of 
articles which now constitute, not alone the 
refinements, but the comforts of decent life, 
owe their existence to the patronage of this 
all worshipped idol, Thus wealth finds its 
widest, and perhaps its best, channels, and is 
continually employed for the advantage of 
every class,—for those who obtain their live- 
lihood and their independence from their 
invention, ingenuity, and labour, and for 
those also whose everyday conveniences are 
literally fashioned by the hands of industry. 

Well, but the luxury and the folly of fash- 
ionable life! True. But do these apper- 
tain solely to the aristocracy, or in any 
greater degree than, ceteris paribus, belongs 
to the other classes? It is a wilful error to 
assert that the common circumstances, the 
daily and hourly habits of mankind, admit 
of extraordinary elevation. The gifted with 
talent to advance the progtession of society 
are the few; and the very devotion of their 
time and lofty undertakings prove them to 
be necessarily persons of unbounded com- 
merce with the world of business, or of un- 
broken seclusion and study. The idle, the 
indolent, those who mandy 
time agreeably, are the many in all ranks. 
Such dissipation—such waste, if you please 
— is no otherwise peculiar to the aristocracy 
than as it is permitted them to use their 
own discretion in the employment of their 
hours, 

But even from this trial, if the comparison 
were fairly conducted, we believe they 
would come out, if not absolutely blameless, 
incomparably superior. There are material 
differences between the aristocracy and all 
below them in the conduct and in the ends 
of education. The accomplishment which 
is merely valuable to the middle classes is 
almost indispensable to the higher, because 
it appertains of nature and convention to 
their order. Their opportunities of acquire- 
ment are the highest that can be enjoyed. 
Their natural sensibilities are even made ar- 
tificially more delicate; they have, from 
birth to manhood, perfect leisure, money to 
purchase the finest instruction, and a field 
to exert their talents, where, if every excel- 


seek to pass 
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lence be not extolled, every failure, even the 
slightest declension from the most exalted 
models, is severely satirised or censured or 
contemned. And they do cultivate litera- 
ture and the arts extensively, often, indeed, 
above measure. They live amongst the 
purest production of genius—sculpture, pic- 
tures, music, books; the greatest artists de- 
pend upon the judgment of these critics for 
the acknowledgment of their supremacy, 
They are almost compelled, by the diversit 
of English and foreign society, to spea 
the languages of hither-Europe, and to per- 
fection. They are stimulated by the sever. 
est competition—they are frequently found 
to emulate the most celebrated professors*, 
Their views are enlarged, improved, and re- 
fined by foreign travel, and they receive 
their last high polish from the court. 

We have already assigned the true rea- 
son why these facts do not make their own 
way, permeate the community, and obtain for 
the aristocracy the praise its members de- 
serve—they are seldom seen out of the cir- 
cle of their immediate influence ; therein 
such attainments are common, according to 
the degrees of the ability of their possess- 
ors, to nearly all who share as well as _wit- 
ness them; therefore they éxcite no extra- 
ordinary attention ; and if extreme devotion 
to any single branch—to literature, elo- 
quence, poetry, painting or music—should 
separate the enthusiastic admirer from the 
herd, the individual is almost instantly made 
the object of the bitterest satire, or the 
most contemptuous ridicule. That attach- 
ment to art which would be the praise of 
any one of lower condition, is converted 
into a reproach against a member of the 
aristocracy. 

What circumstances, then, enjoyed by 
persons of lower station, can compensate - 
these various and superior advantages? how 
is it ever found that the humble rise to emu- 
late and even surpass those who are thus gift- 
ed, thus tutored, and thus stimulated? Itis 
answered,—necessity directs the mind sedu- 
lously to one pursuit—necessity secures pa- 
tience of labour—necessity dictates and pre- 
serves seclusion, or it forces energetic and 
fearless action. These, connected with the 
ardour of temperament and vigour of faculty 
which are the characteristics of genius— 
these are the formers of greatness; and 
these, too, have been always the formers of 
the aristocracy. Of the dispositions and 
the manners of the order, we shall hereafter 
find fitter occasion to speak. 

* At Holkham, in Norfolk, is a copy of the 
Belisarius in the possession of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, made by Lady Andover Digby when not 
more than sixteen years of age. It is very large, 
and consists of several figures, the size of life; 
and is so finely executed, that it is traditionally 
said the Duke offered the original for the copy. 
This is a sterling, though by no means a singular, 
instance. 
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After this exposition it will be seen how 
utterly absurd is the reiterated announce- 
ment of the decline and fall of the empire 
of fashion. Reform has, it has been aver- 
red, given its death-blow to the fashionable 
world! Has all London west of Temple- 
bar been swallowed up? No—itstands ex- 
actly where it did ; and so does the fashion- 
able world, in spite of all that has been said 
or written to the contrary. The court and 
the mansion, the parks and the squares, the 
King’s Theatre and the ball-rooms, St. 
James’s, Bond-street, and Regent-street, all 
these localities of fashion, and all the 
thoughtless brilliant existences that people 
them with gaiety and dissipation, remain 
precisely what they were and must continue 
to be in their own nature. 

Why then is the aristocracy to be brand- 
ed with all the vices, extravagances, and 
frivolities which belong to all classes ac- 
cording to their capacities and degrees? 
A better instance, perhaps, can scarcely be 
found than that of the “ Exclusives,” as a 
certain clique has been denominated. The 
very circumstance that gives them their 
name demonstrates their exceedingly small 
numbers. To be “exclusive” they must 
be few. Are then the caprices, the vices, if 
you will, of a few, admitting that they belong 
to the aristocracy, to be taken for the res 
geste of them all? With the same justice 
is the support of the gambling-houses, or 
the race-course, or the prize-ring, attributa- 
ble to aristocracy. But numbers alone, vast 
numbers, can sustain the weight of so enor- 
mous a waste. Of the hundred thousand 
who annually assemble in the spring to 
witness the Derby Stakes at Epsom, how 
many belong to the aristocracy ?—-how 
many of that order contribute to the splen- 
dour of the spectacle, how many to its con- 
tagion?—probably not fifty, certainly not a 
hundred. Does the folly, the vice, then, 
belong to the nobles or the people? How 
many of the aristocracy were ever present 
at a prize-fight?—How few ever contrib- 
uted, really contributed, to the encourage- 
ment of this sport of the vulgar? Not half 
a dozen—and yet even this brutality has 
been charged against the aristocracy*. The 





* The aristocracy are allured to support such 
schemes through representations made by inter- 
ested persons of the other classes that their pat- 
ronage alone is wanting to produce a national 
good or a local benefit: they scarcely, if ever, 
originate anything of the sort. One instance 
known to us occurs to our recollection. When 
the fashion of pugilism began to fail, Jackson, the 
“link between the prize-fighter and the peer,” 
as he has been called, waited upon a young no- 
oleman, to ask his name to a list of supporters. 
His answer was, “ Decidedly no.” Jackson was 
astonished ; for the young man had been regular- 
ly instructed, and a constant attendant at the 

ives’ Court. He inquired the reason. ‘‘ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I will not suffer my name to 
stand amongst a list of such profligate villains as 
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fairest test is this—Nature is in all condi- 
tions imperfect. Does the aristocracy ex- 
hibit a greater share of imperfection than 
the rest of mankind? We ought not to be 
called upon to prove a negative, but never- 
theless we shall not decline the task. 

Upon what evidences then, we ask, is the 
aristocracy arraigned, and what are the es- 
pecial instances adduced? The authority 
is, first, the fabulous delineations of a certain 
class of the writers of works of fiction; and 
next, the periodical press, whose calumnies 
and ignorances are adopted by the envious 
and the idle. Do such writers associate, un- 
der any approach to intimacy, with the class 
they pretend to pourtray? They do not— 
except in the persons of two or three of the 
novelists. They see those they affect to ridi- 
cule occasionally in public, at some such 
distance as Master Shallow saw John of 
Gaunt in the tiltyard; and if at all in pri- 
vate, very rarely, and under circumstances 
which most probably either prejudice them 
' for or against the characters of the individ- 
‘uals they have so little opportunity to sur- 
vey. For the notice of persons of rank is 
most assuredly felt not less by persons of 
talent, than by others less sensitively train- 
ed; and they are impressed according to 
the degree in which they consider them- 
selves honoured, that is, according to the 
warmth of their expectations and their re- 
ception. Is anything more likely to preju- 
dice or to disable the judgment? But we 
shall be told that the novelists of their own 
day and of their own class have, by a sort of 
universal consent, represented them to be 
weak or vicious. Whatthen? The nov- 
elists have described those prominent parts 
of the drama of high life which struck them 
as most picturesque and amusing. These 
are rarely drawn from the lofty, the sober, 
the silent contemplators or actors of virtue, 
for the great are not accessible under such 
aspects. Satire is more forcible than praise, 
and, without offence to the noble authors, 
more marketable, because more likely to be 
popular. The good who are described are 
overlooked or eclipsed by the bad. Has 
any novelist attempted to depicture the pure 
ambition directed to the public welfare, the 
incessant cares, inquietudes, and occupa- 
tions of the great officers of state, general- 
ly chosen from the aristocracy*? Not so: 
the intrigues of Almack’s—the petty par- 
tisanship of patronessing—the marriage- 
maneuvering of some broken-cown dowa- 





are here enumerated; and you are at liberty to 
give that reason for my secession to any one or 
to all of them.” 


* Miss Edgeworth has done this in her “ Pat- 
ronage,’ and Mr. Ward in ‘ De Vere,’ but aor 
constitute the exceptions. Whenever, indeed, 
a virtuous or exalted figure is introduced, it 1s 
‘lost or obscured by the shadows thrown-in to 
bring out the other grosser portraitures. 
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, a insipidity of the drawing-room, in- 
eed, have afforded lively subjects; while 
all the larger duties, sacrifices, and benev- 
olences, are almost unacknowledged, for 
there is nothing of romance, though every- 
thing of honour, about them. 

Such is the authority. We come next 
to the examples by which it is attempted to 
establish the general rule of profligacy and 
folly. The novelists have depicted the in- 
sipidity of drawing-room talk, and of the 

eneral amusements of the rich and titled. 

ow, were the ordinary habits of the mil- 
lion of any class thus described, would not 
the results be the same ? Would it not be 
found that minds of common dimensions, 
employed in their every-day business, ex- 
hibit nothing but what is ignoble and vapid ? 
And thus is aristocracy brought into ques- 
tion. It is upon such authority, and upon 
these satirical portraitures, the periodicals 
found the assertion that the entire lives of 
the entire order are consumed in vice, idle- 
ness and frivolity. These are bruited about 
.in every way and through every channel of 
publicity; but, nevertheless, they form only 
the exceptions. And again—do they occur 
more frequently in the higher than amongst 
the middle or lower orders? Certainly not. 
Sufficient proof exists in the almost univer- 
sal and prominent vices of London. Do the 
aristocracy contribute more than their share 
to the maintenance of the notorious theatres 
of vice? Dothey feed the gin-shops, the 
stews, the saloons? A foolish young, ora 
depraved old nobleman is now and then 
(how seldom!) detected in shameless de- 
bauchery,; but if regard be had to the mul- 
titudinous demoralization of the metropolis, 
the gross sum is obviously furnished out of the 
funds of the rich, indeed, and the middle and 
the lower orders—not from the aristocracy. 

Here are facts; but collateral proof is 
also to be drawn from a train of “ legitimate 
eee: as Mr. Burke has it, which 
egins in the nursery and ends only in the 
grave. iiis thus that he describes the at- 
tributes of a natural aristocracy :—“'T'o be 
bred in a place of estimation—to see nothing 
low and sordid from one’s infancy—to be 
taught to respect one’s self—to be habituat- 
ed to the sensorial inspection of the public 
eye—to look early to public opinion—to 
stand upon such elevated ground as to be 
enabled to take a large view of the wide 
spread and infinitely diversified combina- 
tions of men and affairs in a large society— 
to have leisure to read, to reflect, to con- 
verse—to be enabled to draw the court and 
attention of the wise and learned wherever 
they are to be found—to be habituated in 
armies to command and to obey—to be 
taught to despise danger in the pursuit of 
honour and duty—to be formed to the great- 
est degree of vigilance, foresight, and cir- 
cumspection, in a state of things in which 
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no fault is committed with impunity, and the 
slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous 
consequences—to be led to a guarded and 
regulated conduct, from a sense that you 
are considered as an instructor of your fel- 
low-citizens in their highest concerns, and 
that you act as a reconciler between God 
and man—to be employed as an administra- 
tor of law and justice, and to be thereby 
amongst the first benefactors of mankind.” 

Now, these attributes all belong to the 
education and the employments of our con- 
stitutional aristocracy, nor do they appertain 
in the same manner or degree to any other 
order of men. If, then, these be “ a class of 
legitimate presumptions, which, taken as 
generalities, must be admitted for actual 
truths”—and that they are so, there cannot 
exist a doubt,—they must form the mind to 
virtue, rather than to vice. And in spite of 
the temptations of power and wealth, we 
are satisfied that the Peerage, in its aggre- 
gate of active public service and private be- 
nevolence, does exhibit the natural results 
of such a train of circumstances. Do we 
mean, therefore, to defend the present sys- 
tem of aristocratic education throughout’all 
its arrangements? Most assuredly not. 
But its fault is not that it is aristocratic—the 
error lies just the contrary way. The boy 
who mixes with the commonalty at a great 
public school, the youth who is cast amongst 
the moddor at the university either rubs 
down his lofty feelings, or (if of weak parts) 
is toadied into an undue estimation of the 
place he inherits. Were his mind trained 
to the constant perception of the great the- 
oretic maxim inherent in the pure nature of 
aristocracy, that to his honour, knowledge, 
prudence, and ability, it is committed, as 
one of the members of the hereditary senate, 
to maintain in equal balance all the parts of 
the constitution ; to adapt legislation to the 
capacities of society, always a little preced- 
ing and stimulating the faculties of the time ; 
and thus, not only to preserve but advance 
the prosperity, the freedom, and the happi- 
ness of millions—that his life beiag devoted 
to these higher purposes, no moment is to 
be idly wasted, but al! his powers addressed 
to his exalted functions ;—were it diligently 
inculcated, that the amusements purchasa- 
ble by his wealth are to be enjoyed as the 
gentle relaxations, not the constant occupa- 
tions of his life,—were this the foundation 
and the superstructure of aristocratic edu- 
cation, the result would doubtless be to 
produce an order completely instructed in 
its noble offices. It would be separated by 
a wider distance from all below itself; but 
to support that very exaltation would de- 
mand more ability, more courtesy, more in- 
dustry, more acquirement* ;—and this at- 





* Sufficient care is not exerted in respect to 
the society in which the youth of the aristocracy 
are allowed to range. e allude not only to the 
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tained, a more. profound respect would fol- 
low. Yet such is the aristocracy contem- 
plated by the constitution, not one lowered 
and adulterated by admixture with democra- 
cy, from which it is expressly intended to 
protect our institutions. 

It has been laid down that “the aristo- 
cracy form the manners of life, the people 
produce the revolutions of thought.” By 
such an education as we have proposed, the 
aristocracy would have far greater influence 
in both, and it would be also farbetter. But 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the aris- 
tocracy do “form the manners of life.” 
There is but too much cause to suspect that 
this is an error arising out of the same fatal 
confounding of fashion and wealth with the 
real and nobler distinction of rank. Every 
class, nay, almost every profession, has its 
own peculiar manners copied after individ- 
uals; the manners of fashionable or of or- 
dinary life bear no more resemblance to the 
ease, dignity, courtesy, and simplicity of the 
truly noble in station, (very often a matter of 
habit and institution, as much as of mind,) 
than the imitations of the stage, varying and 
declining as they do from the theatres royal 
to the barn. It was observed of the ancient 
noblesse of France, and the remark applies 
with equal truth to the English nobility, that, 
knowing their place, they affected nothing 
—they took it at once. And so it is in any 
society where the place of each person is 
well defined ; every one is assured of the 
respect that belongs to and awaits him; no 
one dreads the slightest offence to his feel- 
ings in word, thought, or deed, amongst the 
well-bred. Hence there is no captiousness 
—no straining after notice ; quietude, ease, 
(now, perhaps, carried too far,) and a desire 
to oblige, these are the constituent manners 
of this class of society ; where these dis- 
tinctions are not, are found the pretenders. 
Unluckily, society in general exhibits nosuch 
absolute identity with the qualities recited 
as to give any sanction tothe dictum that 
“the aristocracy form the manners.” 





commonly received opinion that their early habits 
are too much entrusted to the groom and the 
game-keeper, but to the company they meet in 
the drawing-room. Profligacy forms no bar to 
the reception of notorious individuals, if they pos- 
sess rank and fortune. Virtue and eminent tal- 
ent, when not set off by birth or wealth, are but 
too slight an introduction. A right estimation of 
character is thus broken down, because the mark 
is not set upon the one, nor the meed awarded to 
the other. We have often seen with surprise the 
sensitive apprehension with which even those 
whose natural and generous impulses, if obeyed, 
would lead to loftier and better judgments, shrink 
from acknowledging connections with inferiors in 
station whom we have known they cordially re- 
spected, lest they should draw down the paltry 
suspicions, or invidious observations of persons of 
their own class, whom, in truth, they as cordially 
despised. ‘This want of self-respect, this igno- 
rance of true dignity, is a failing every nobleman 
ought to weed out. 
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Neither can we be boat to perceive 
the immense influence attributed to aristo- 
cracy over all our social relations and public 
institutions. Here, also, there appears to 
us the same confounding of accessories ; all 
the vast, the indefinite, unconfinable impulse 
appertaining to wealth and power is mixed 
up with aristocracy. Now it is capable of 
demonstration, because in conformity with 
the law of Nature, that the power of be- 
stowing benefits of whatever kind, however 
low or however high, will always exert a 
force, differing only in degree, upon all men. 
This force is wholly independent of rank, 
and would follow wealth and power, if pri- 
vileged rank were not*, The statesman in 
office and the millionaire would have the 
same following at the levee or in life, were 
they or were they not of an hereditary order. 
The subserviency complained of is only the 
ambition to rise, which is universal, because 
of nature. The deference to wealth is 
neither more nor Jess than the desire of par- 
ticipating the enjoyments wealth can pur- 
chase and bestow, which has existed ever 
since the world began. 

It is 2 laudable attempt to enforce upon 
mankind the doctrine that virtue ought to be 
preferred to all other claims, but there is 
nothing new or profound in it. Society 
differs not now in this particular from its 
long-accustomed usage, nor will it ever, till 
philosophy obtain the place of mere sense. 
There are two kinds of happiness, “ vulgar 
or civil happiness, which is to covet much 
and to enjoy much—philosophical happiness, 
which is to be content with little.” The 
world then must be converted into a world 
of philosophers, the dominion of the senses 
must be subdued, before wealth and power, 
in their vulgar interpretation, shall lose their 
worshippers. The influence of the aristoc- 
racy is, indeed, commensurate with their 
possessions. ‘Title is,in some sort, an ad- 





* “Tt istrue that the peers have a great in- 
fluence in the kingdom and in every part of the 
public concerns. While they are men of proper- 
ty, it is impossible to prevent it, except by such 
means as must prevent all property from its natu- 
ral operation ; an event not easily to be compass- 
ed, while property is power, nor by any means to 
be wished, while the least notion exists of the 
method by which the spirit of liberty acts, and of 
the means by which it is preserved. If any par- 
ticular peers, by their uniform upright, constitu- 
tional conduct, by their public an — vir- 
tues, have acquired an influence in the country, 
the people on whose favour that influence depends, 
and from whom it arose, will never be duped into 
an opinion that such greatness in a peer is the 
despotism of an aristocracy, when they know and 
feel it to be the effect and pledge of their own im- 
portance. Iam no friend to aristocracy, in the 
sense at least in which that word ‘is usually un- 
derstood. If it were not a bad habit to moot 
cases on the supposed ruin of the constitution, I 
should be free to declare, that if it must perish, I 
would rather by far see it resolved into any other 
form, than lost in that austere and insolent domin- 
ation.”— Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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ditional source of admiration, and, therefore, 
augments the impetus in a degree; but 
under any forms of society, rank or no rank, 
wealth and the superiority it implies will 
always purchase its slaves. No political 


forms can obliterate (they scarcely modify) 
the passions natural to man *. 


Was Crom- 





*TIt is very curious that the gentleman who has 
most bitterly assaulted the aristocracy, has. made 
this very admission in the strongest terms. 
“ Come,” says Mr. Bulwer, “let us suppose that 
the wish of certain politicians were gratified ; let 
us suppose that a republic were established to- 
morrow. I will tell you what would be the result 
—your republic would be the very worst of aris- 
tocracies! Do not rye as some contend, that 
the aristocracy would fall if the King fell. Nota 
whit of it. You may sweep away the House of 
Lords if you like ; you may destroy titles; you 
may make a bonfire of orb and ermine ; and, after 
all your pains, the aristocracy would be exactly 
as strong as ever. For its power is not in a 
tapestried chamber, or in 4 crimson woolsack, or 
in ribbons and stars, in coronets and titles; its 

wer, my friends, is in yourselves—its power is 
in the aristocratic spirit and sympathy which per- 
vades you all. In your own hearts, while you 
shout for popular measures, you have a reveren- 
tial notion of the excellence of aristocratic agents ; 
you think rich people alone ‘ respectable ;’ you 

ave a great idea of station ; you consider a man 

is the better for being above his fellows, not in 

virtue and intellect, but in the good things of life. 
” * * 7 * ~ * 


Believe me, then, that if you were to institute a 
republic to-morrow, it would be an aristocratic 
republic ; and though it would be just as bad if it 
were an aristocracy of shopkeepers, as if it were 
an aristocracy of nobles; yet I believe on the 
whole it would be an aristocracy very much re- 
sembling the present one, only without the con- 
trol which the King’s prerogative at present 
affords him. And for one evident reason—name- 
“ly, the immense property of our nobles and landed 
gentry. Recollect, that in this respect they differ 
from most other aristocracies, which are merely 
the shadows of a court, and without substance in 
themselves. From most other aristocracies sweep 
away the office and the title, and they themselves 
are not ; but banish from court a Northumberland, 
a Lonsdale, a Cleveland, a Bedford, or a Yar- 
borough; take away their dukedoms and their 
earldoms, their ribbons and their robes, and they 
are exactly as powerful, with those broad lands 
and those mighty rent-rolls, as they were before. 
In any republic you can devise, men with this 
property will be uppermost ; beef will be still 
your rulers, as long as you yourselves think that 
property is the legal heir to respect. I always 
suppose, my friends, in the above remarks, that 
you would not take away the property, as is re- 
commended by some of the unstamped newspa- 
pers, to which our Government will permit no re- 
ply, and which therefore enjoy a monopoly over 
the minds of the poor; I always imagine, that, 
republican or monarchical, you will still be Eng- 
lish ; I always imagine, that come what may, you 
will] still be honest, and without honesty it is use- 
less to talk of republics. -Let possessions be 
insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly 
into a despotism. All history tells us, that the 
moment liberty invades property, the reign of 
arbitrary power is at hand—the flock fly to a 
shepherd to protect them from wolves. Better 
one despot than a reign of robbers. If we owe 
so much of our faults and imperfections to the 





well less a monarch in reality than Charles? 
Is Mr. Rothschild less potent because he 
lacks the title of a duke, or the place of a 
peer of the realm? Why, then, attribute to 
aristocracy what belongs to Nature, as dis- 
played in the institution of society itself? 
To desire and to endeavour to promote the 
sole dominion of ability and virtue is praise- 
worthy, is wise ; but it is only to revive the 
lessons of the Portico, and of all the other 
self-denying ordinances of autocratic origin, 
and will be no more effectual than the stoi- 
cism of Zeno, or the penances of the Ascetics, 

But the question is to be examined from 
another point of view. Granting for a 
moment that the desire of aristocratic dis- 
tinction, or aristocratic prejudices and asso- 
ciations, begin with the education, mould 
the manners, preponderate in the legislation, 
and so affect the whole circle of an English- 
man’s being—is it for evil? This must be 
proved before the case against the aristoc- 
racy is made out. What, then, are the ten- 
dencies of aristocratic feelings and notions? 
Those who would narrow them to the mere 
establishment of the wealth, enjoyments, 
and power of the few and of the noble, in 
subversion of the happiness and prosperity 
of the many, mistake the issue as widely as 
they mistake the objects of this influence. 
The well born and highly-nurtured are, by 
nature no less than by position, of more 
acute sensibility than the classes exposed to 
the rougher collision of the world of profes- 
sional exertion, of art, or of commerce. 
Take the vast majority (of the wealthy even) 
and they will be found to be anxious to con- 
fer all the benefits they can upon their fel- 
low-creatures. Observe the habits of fami- 
lies of noblemen at their country-seats. 
They found schools*, visit their poor neigh- 
bours, and employ a great portion of their 
time, and much money, in acts of pure kind- 
ness, The gentlemen in their capacity of 
magistrates, the ladies as visitants of civility 
and charity, confer most important benefits; 
and it would be found, could the matter be 
fairly investigated, that disorder prevails to 
the greatest extent where this supervision 
is precluded by non residence ft. 


Their virtue lies in acticnt. Studious 





aristocratic influence, need I ask if you would 
like an unrelieved aristocracy ? If not, my 
friends, let us rally round the throne.”—England 
and the English. 

*The Marchioness of Westminster has not less 
than eight or ten foundations of her own, and we 
could quote multitudes of instances; indeed, the 
— is so rare that the difficulty must be to 

nd it. 

+ One of the most fortunate effects for the coun- 
try of the repeal of the corn-laws would be, thata 
reduced income would compel the gentry to 4 
residence on their estates, and keep them from 
the profusion and profligacy of an annual visit to 
the metropolis. 

tIt is objected, and we admit often with truth, 
that the wealthy are ready to bestow their money, 
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persons, above all others, are prohe to meas- 
ure every man’s usefulness by his scientific or 
literary attainments. But is this a standard 
to be employed by or upon mankind at large ? 
If it were, the world would stand still. The 
mere scholar, except he be one of such lofty 
capacity, that, by discoveries in science, he 
is gifted to promulgate great truths of prac- 
tical application to the order of nature or the 
business of life, is generally amongrt the 
least useful. Nor is it possible that high 
science, in the abstract sense of the word, 
should be cultivated by the aristocracy in 
general. The management of their proper- 
ty, the duties it entails, their extended com- 
merce with the world, their functions as leg- 
islators and magistrates, all demand action, 
and their minds are formed accordingly. 
Much of their knowledge is obtained orally, 
rather than frombooks. We shall, however, 
be content to put the matter to this single 
test. Does any class of the same number 
include so many statesmen, soldiers, or au- 
thors, in the highest degree, as the Peerage ? 
The quantity of business, transacted by the 
men of business of the aristocracy, far sur- 
passes that even of the mercantile class. 
Yet, with all this, there is no order better in- 
formed upon subjects with which it is their 
duty to be conversant, or so well, as the aris- 
tocracy, taken in the aggregate *. 

From these facts, and they are facts, it 
must happen that the direction given by their 
instrumentality to the general tone of society 
operates to mitigate its hard and coarse self- 
ism, to exalt and liberalize its notions, to 
soften its manners—in a word, to give it an 
upward progression. On the other hand, the 
impulse of a democracy goes directly con- 
trary. Ifanexample upon a great scale be 
required, we need only refer to the transac- 
tions of the French Revolution of 1788—a 
but not to endure personal inconvenience. The 
following anecdote is told in illustration :-—The 
late Duke of D was walking in St. James’s- 
street, in a hard frost, when he met an agent, 
who began to importune his Grace in behalf of 
some charity which had enjoyed his support. 
“Put me down for what you please,” peevishly 
exclaimed the Duke ; “ but, for God’s sake, don’t 
keep me in the cold.” 

*In spite of all that has been said to contravene 
the utility of patronage, it is to the noble use 
made by some of the aristocracy of their vast 
fortunes that the arts are indebted for the mag- 
nificent edifices containing the splendid collec- 
tions of books, statues, pictures, &c. this country 
contains. We may adduce, without a chance 
of invidious interpretation, the names of Earl 
Spencer, the Marquis of Westminster, and the 
Duke of Sutherland. Where, indeed, is the man- 
sion of the peer in which are not to be found 
specimens of the taste of its owner, and their 
eaenes of literature and the fine arts? The 

nglish are neither by temperament, climate, nor 
religion, enthusiasts in art; they are a profound, 
an active, an industrious, an accumulating people. 
By the aristocracy the existence of the arts began 
in England ; by the aristocracy, in a good degree, 
they preserve their elevation. 
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revolution produced by a desire the most ar- 
dent for intellectual illumination, originated 
by philosophers, and acted by their disciples. 
What did it effect in any of the particulars 
we have recited? It exhibited only the most 
ferocious and unsparing tyranny, established 
by the usurpation of the most violent tempers 
and the coarsest manners ; and it ended ina 
military despotism, greedy of dominion, and 
careless of human life and human sufferin 
beyond all precedent, This, be it remarked, 
is a modern instance—an instance mollified 
by all that the bland influence of letters and 
the philosophy of that philosophical age could 
bring in aid. The people also were the 
rulers ; and such must ever be the tendency 
of the power of democracy, varying, of neces- 
sity, according to the degree in which it 
prevails. Aristocracy may enervate, and 
even corrupt, for it mingles with its own 
pride the snares of riches ; but it can scarcely 
act otherwise than to liberalize, to soften, and 
to ennoble the thoughts and conduct of a 
nation. This is all that is or can be meant 
by the charge of a too devoted admiration 
and subservience to station and opulence, if 
it mean anything at all beyond the hacknied, 
but impracticable, recommendation of a de- 
votion te virtue, which has never existed in 
any stage of society beyond that common 
demonstration which society exhibits in all 
its stages. What would the Spartan disci- 
pline now be thought ?—what the democracy 
of Rome? Did either confer more happiness 
upon the bulk of mankind than England has 
enjoyed in her rise, progress, and, if you 
please, her decline ? 

But the modern republicanism of America 
is now constantly taken for the exemplar. 
Look, say our democrats, at the prosperity of 
the United States. Political science has 
taught us that this is the mere effect of the 
redundant supply of food from the youth of 
a new country. - Land is cheap, taxation 
small, labour dear: hence the comforts are 
many, because the wantsare few. Luxuries, 
refinements, except in the thickly-peopled 
towns, there are none. Enlarge the agricul- 
tural field of English labour, and the same 
prosperity would raise up the industrious 
classes, while the opulent would continue 
the progress of civilization. 

But the aristocracy has contrived to fasten 
its younger branches upon the revenues of the 
country! “Ay, there’s the rub.” How? 
In the diplomacy, the naval and military, the 
civil and ecclesiastical services, and lastly, 
by unmerited pensiuns. The answeris, that, 
in all but the iatter, they earn their salaries. 
Can it be pretended, with any show of truth, 
that the children of nobility have made worse 
public servants than those of plebeian extrac- 
tion? The greatest statesmen of the last 
three ages,—thce ages of the older and the 
younger Pitt, and of this our generation,— 


' have been of the aristocracy. Marlborough 
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and Wellington, the greatest captains, were 
of ‘aristocratic birth. Nor, if the catalogue 
could be made up, would there be wanting 
names to take and to merit precedence—in- 
tellectual precedence—in nearly all the walks 
of political: distinction. Even in the latest 
periods, the debates in the House of Peers 
have evinced a talent equal, at the least, to 
that of the Commons, doubled as they are in 
numbers, and assured by selection. The 
discussions upon Catholic Emancipation and 
Reform are ‘instances all-sufficient. 

We enter into no defence of many of the 
appointments of the pension list. ‘They be- 
long not, however, to aristocracy in its own 
nature ; for they have grown out of the abuses 
of the prerogative of the Crown and the Gov- 
ernment. Ministers, ever since the days of 
Sir Robert Walpole to the accession of Earl 
Grey, have deemed it indispensable to govern 
by corrupt means. They pampered and they 
debased by buying the aristocracy, while 
they represented the purchase as a just re- 
ward for adhesion to the Government. This 
was the temptation and the nurture under 
which the borough system grew so mon- 
strously. The external pressure and the 
- internal alarm occasioned by the French 
Revolution aggravated while they concealed 
the mischief; but reform, it is palpable, has, 
in this respect at least, reduced aristocracy to 
its wholesome, because to its natural,dimen- 
sions. If any power is to be dreaded, it is 


the increase and the violence of democracy. 
The crown and the aristocracy have need to 


combine, in order to counterbalance (not de- 
stroy) its authority. A salutary change is 
thus working. The aristocracy cannot be 
blind to the truth, that, to preserve their em- 
inence, they must’ keep equal pace (that is, 
egg in the race with intellect and 
nowledge. Be assured the truth is felt. 

And this brings us to the question now 
beginning to be mooted,—whether an elvc- 
tive be not preferable to an hereditary 
aristocracy ? It should seem that it is not. 
It is here that Mr. Burke’s “ train of legiti- 
mate presumptions” displays its force in 
favour of the aristocracy of birth. The in- 
dividual who achieves the greatness which 
(throwing out of operation the natural weight 
of possessions, and admitting an elevation 
for pure virtue’s sake) would point him out 
for the place of honour, must of necessity 
have passed his life in some one active pur- 
suit,—the field, the sea, the law, or in com- 
merce. His superiority is the result of ex- 
perience : he is courageous, skilful, acute, 
or prudent; but is he trained to legislation ? 
—is his mind imbued with those constitu- 
tional reverences, with that desire of sta- 
bility, which the theory of our balanced 
government (made good by centuries of 
practice) assigns to the order ? On the con- 
trary ; he would enter the House of Peers 
impressed with all the desires and impelled 
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by all the energies that have led to his ex. 
altation. Would he stay the too rapid pro- 

ression which the theory of our legislature 
justly anticipates and provides against by 
the order to which he now belongs? He 
would not—he would rather assist the im. 
pulsion of the Commons—he would be, to 
all intents and purposes, the creature, and 
would become the agent of that impulsion,* 





* Friendly as we are to reform, to ‘that reform 
which has restored the vigour of the democracy 
to the constitution, we, for that very’ reason, in- 
sist but the more vehemently upon preserving to 
the aristocracy all dignities. If ever there was 
— or an : = ae d to demand 
the grave authority Paley describes in the passage 
we are about to quote, that time arrived, and 
that’ occasion was created, with the passing of 
the Reform Bill. ‘‘ The popular use and design,” 
says Dr. Paley, “ of this part of the constitution, 
the House of Lords, are the following :—First, to 
enable the king, by his right of bestowing the 
peerage, to reward the servants of the public in 
a manner most grateful to them, and at a small 
expense to the nation ; secondly, to fortify the 
power and to secure the stability of regal gov- 
ernment by an order of men naturally allied to 
its interests ; and thirdly, to answer a pu i 
which, though of supérior importance to the other 
two, does not occur so readily to our observation ; 
namely, to stem the page of popular fury. 
Large bodies of men are subject to sudden fren- 
zies ; opinions are sometimes circulated amongst 
a multitude without proof or examination, ac- 
quirig confidence and reputation merely by being 
repeated from one to another ; and passions found- 
ed upon these opinions, diffusing themselves with 
a rapidity which can neither be accounted for 
nor resisted, may agitate a country with the most 
violent commotions. Now, the only way to 
stop the fermentation is to divide the mass, that 
is, to erect different orders in the same commu- 
nity with separate prejudices and interests. And 
this may become the use of an hereditary nobility, 
invested with a share of legislation. Averse to 
those prejudices which actuate the minds of the 
vulgar, accustomed to contemn the clamour of 
the populace, disdaining to receive laws and opin- 
ions from their inferiors in rank, they will oppose 
resolutions which are founded in the folly and 
violence of the lower part of the community. 
Were the voice of the people always dictated by 
reflection ; did every man, or even one man ina 
hundred, think for himself, or actually consider 
the measure he was about to approve or censure, 
or even were the common people tolerably stead- 
fast in the judgment which they formed, I should 
hold the interference of a superior order not only 
superfluous, but wrong : for when everything is 
allowed to difference of rank and education which 
the actual state of these advantages deserves, 
that, after all, is most likely to be right and ex- 
pedient which appears to be so to the separate 
Judgment and decision of a great majority of the 
nation ; at least, that, in general, is right for 
them which is agreeable to their fixed opinions 
and desires. But when we observe what is urged 
as the public opinion to be in truth the opinion 
only, or perhaps the frequent profession, of a few 
crafty leaders ; that the aumbers who join in the 
cry serve only to swell and multiply the sound, 
without any accession of judgment or exercise 
of understanding ; and that oftentimes the wisest 
counsels have been thus overborne by tumult 
and uproar,—we may conceive occasions to arise 
in which the commonwealth may be saved by the 
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He would then reverse the action of the 
constitution, which, by making the peerage 
so far elective as it now.does, renews the 
virtue by fresh creations, which have the 
effect of preventing the obstinacy of preju- 
dice likely to be engendered by stagnation. 
Again—if the peerage be made elective, in 
whom is the election to rest? Reside 
where it may, its consequence would be 
only to lessen the prerogative of the Crown. 
If the office be held during life, as is pro- 
posed, the especial intent of the House of 
Peers: ility—would at once be lost, 
and it would become no other than a per- 
manent House of Commons, its members 
changing by death. Either proposition 
overthrows the constitution. We reason 
upon general principles—upon the use, not 
the abuse of the order—upon a return to 
those great occasions when such ability as 
has lifted the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Brougham to the peerage shall constitute 
the claim to distinction, not the mere subser- 
viency to a minister, which raised the min- 
isterial mushrooms of Mr. Pitt. The one, 
we repeat, is the use—the other, the abuse 
of the prerogative. 

We ascribe then, to the vast and general 
accumulation of wealth ; to the facilities of 
communication which, extending connexion 
over so wide a surface and embracing such 
vast numbers, dissever but too much the 
closer ties, and dissipate the deeper affec- 
tions ; we ascribe to the power which gen- 
erates the love of excess, and to the oppor- 
tunities of concealment which a densely peo- 
pled metropolis afford ; we attribute to the 
intense luxury thus engendered and protect- 
ed, the evils which are falsely charged 
against aristocracy. Yet we ought to point 
out that wealth implies the superior powers 
by which it is acquired ; and hence it is 
neither unnatural nor unwise to yield to its 
possessors the fair credence that they in 
general inherit the qualities. that constitute 
“respectability.” It is no more just to in- 
fer that a rich man must be a fool or a pro- 
fligate, than that a poor man must be weak 
or dishonest ; and although it is “ a legiti- 
mate principle ” that station and wealth are 
the rewards of those who, “for their success, 
are presumed to have sharp and vigorous 
understandings, and to possess the virtues 
of diligence, order, constancy, and regular- 
ity, and to have cultivated an habitual re- 
gard to commutative justice,” they are not 
more honoured now, not more identified 
with “ respectability,” than they have ever 
been in all ages and countries entitled to 





reluctance of the nobility to adopt the caprices or 
to yield to the vehemence of the common people. 
In expecting this advantage from an order of no- 
bles, we do not suppose the nobility to be more 
unprejudiced than others ; we only suppose that 
their prejudices will be different from, and may 
occasionally counteract, those of others.” 
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the character of civilized. War is.no. long- 
er the sole or even the. supremely-valued 
employment of mankind. ‘The world is 
now, as heretofore, ruled by intellect, though 
differently instructed ; and the chief dis- 
tinction is, that the mind, having received 
a new direction, is more generally, as_ well 
as more easily cultivated. There is no fear 
of the ascendency of talent not being ac- 
knowledged. The House of Commons is 
at last become an antagonist power to the 
Peerage, and is mainly guided and impelled 
by popular opinion. The standing ground 
of the aristocracy is narrowed—they can 
only display their power in their own house 
—they can secure and confirm it only by 
making the mildest, best, and most virtuous 
use of their station, wealth, and attainments 
out of doors. If they neglect or despise the 
warnings of the time, they will soon be no 
more. 

We would not veil its faults or its failings ; 
but we hope that we have demonstrated and 
established that aristocracy is a part of the 
British constitution as useful as essential— 
that it is a compact and separate body, not 
to be confounded with the merely wealthy 
or the merely fashionable—that its influence 
is directed to the benefit of all the other 
orders, even if it only counteract the ten- 
dency to democracy (that “ giant shadow of 
the coming republic ;”)—but that, in truth, it 
is felt advantageously in legislature, in art, 
and in manners, so far as it. really extends. 
We have endeavoured to show that there is 
nothing new or profound in the charges 
made against the order or in the arguments 
by which ig are sustained, and that the 
force, if any, lies chiefly against others with 
whom the aristocracy is wilfully confounded. 
We have displayed the means by which 
abuses of the order introduced in the progress 
of society are likely to be checked and cor- 
rected. Our task is ended. 


THE PALACE OF THE MAREMMA. 
BY. MRS. HEMANS. 


fel in the 


Noes history of Desdemona has a 
following passage of Dante. Nello della Pietra had 


espoused a lady of noble family at Sienna, named 
Madonna Pia. Her beauty was the admiration of Tus- 
cany, and excited in the heart of her husband a jealousy, 
which, exasperated by false reports and groundless sus- 
picions, at length drove him to the desperate resolution 
of Othello. It is difficult to decide whether the lady 
was quite innocent, but so Dante represents her. Her 
husband brought her into the Maremma, which then, as 
now, was a ¢'strict destructiveto health. He never told 
his unfortunate wife the reason of her banishment to so 
dangerous a country. He did not deign to utter com- 
plaint or accusation. He lived with her alone, in cold 
silence, without answering her questions, or listening to 
her remonstrances, He patiently waited till the pesti- 
lential air should destroy the health of this young lady. 
In a few months she died. Some chroniclers, indeed, 
tell us, that Nello used the dagger to hasten her death. 
It is certain that he survived her, plunged in sadness and 
perpetual silence. Dante had, in this incident, all the 
materials of an ample and very poetical narrative. Buthe 
bestows on it only four verses. He meets in Purgatory 
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three spirits ; one was a captain, who fell fighting on the 
same side with him in the battle of Campaldino ; the 
second, a gentleman assassinated by the treachery of the 
house of Este ; the third was a woman unknown to the 
poet, and who, after the others had spoken, turned to- 
wards him with these words :— 
FS “ Ricordati di me ; che son la Pia; 
Sienna mi fe, disfecemi Maremma. 
Salsi colui che inannellata pria 
Disposando m’ avea con la sua gemma.” 
Edinburgh Review, No. LVIUL} 
Mais elle etait du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et Rose elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 
Matherbe. 


Txenre are bright scenes beneath [talian skies, 
Where glowing suns their purest light diffuse, 
Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise, 
And nature lavishes her warmest hues ; 
But trust thou not her smiles, her balmy breath, 
Away ! her charms are but the pomp of death! 


He in the vine-clad bowers unseen is dwelling, 
Where the cool shade its freshness round thee throws ; 
His voice, in every perfumed zephyr swelling, 
With gentlest whisper lures thee to repose ; 
And the soft sounds that through the foliage sigh, 
But woo thee still to slumber and to die. 


Mysterious danger lurks, a Syren, there,— 

Not robed in terrors, or announced in gloom,— 
But stealing o’er thee in the scented air, 

And veiled in flowers, that smile to deck thy tomb: 
How may we deem, amidst their bright array, 
That heaven and earth but flatter to betray ? 


Sunshine and bloom, and verdure ! can it be, 

That these but charm us with destructiye wiles ? 
Where shall we turn, O Nature! if in thee 

Danger is masked in beauty—death in smiles ? 
Oh! still the Circe of that fatal shore, 
Where she, the Sun’s bright daughter, dwelt of yore! 


There, year by year, that secret peril spreads, 
Disguised in loveliness, its baleful reign, 

And viewless blights o’er many a landscape sheds ;— 
Gay with the riches of the south, in vain, 

O’er fairy towers, and palaces of state, 

Passing unseen, to leave them desolate. 


And pillared halls, whose airy colonnades 
Were formed to echo music’s choral tones, 
Are silent now, amidst deserted shades,* 
Peopled by sculpture’s graceful forms alone ;— 
And fe ins dash, unheard, by lone alcoves, 
Neglected temples, and forsaken groves. 


i) v 








And there, where marble nymphs, in beauty gleaming, 
Midst the deep shades of plane and cypress rise, 
By wave or grot, might Fancy linger, dreaming 
Of old Arcadia’s woodland deities. 
Wild visions !—there no sylvan powers convene,— 
Death reigns the genius of the Elysian scene. 


Ye too, illustrious hills of Rome, that bear 
Traces of mightier beings on your brow, 
O’er you that subtle spirit of the air 
Extends the desert of his empire now :— 
Broods o’er the wrecks of altar, fane, and dome, 
And makes the Cesars ’ halls his ruined home. 


Youth, valour, beauty, oft have felt his power, 
His crowned and chosen victims—o’er their lot 

Hath fond affection wept—each blighted flower 
In turn was loved and mourned, and is forgot. 

But one who perished, left a tale of woe, 

Meet for as deep a sigh as pity can bestow. 





* See Madame de Stael’s fine description, in her‘ Corinne,’ of the 
V illa Borghese, deserted on account of the malaria. 
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A voice of music, from Sienna’s walls, 
Is floating joyous on the summer air ;— 
And there are banquets in her stately halls,— 
And graceful revels of the gay and fair,— 
And brilliant wreaths the altar have arrayed, 
Where meet her noblest youth, and loveliest maid. 


To that young bride each grace hath Nature given, 
Which glows on Art’s divinest dream,—her eye 
Hath a pure sunbeam of her native heaven— 
Her cheek a tinge of morning’s richest dye ; 
Fair as that daughter of the south, whose form 
Still breathes and charms, in Vinci’s colours warm.* 


But is she blest ?—for sometimes o’er her smile 
A soft, sweet shade of pensiveness is cast ; 
And in her liquid glance there seems awhile 
To dwell some thought whose soul is with the past, 
Yet soon it flies—a cloud that leaves no trace 
On the sky’s azure, of its dwelling-place. 


Perchance, at times, within her heart may rise 
Remembrance of some early love or woe, 
Faded, yet scarce forgotten,—in her eyes 
Wakening the half-formed tear that may not flow: 
Yet radiant seems her lot as aught on earth, 
Where still some pining thought comes darkly o’er our 
mirth. 


The world before her smiles,—its changeful gaze 
She hath not proved as yet,—her path seems gay 

With flowers and sunshine, and the voice of praise 
Is still the joyous herald of her way ; 

And beauty’s light around her dwells, to throw 

O’er every scene its own resplendent glow. 


Such is the young Bianca, graced with all 

That nature, fortune, youth at once can give. 
Pure in their loveliness, her looks recall 

Such dreams as ne’er life’s early bloom survive ; 
And when she speaks, each thrilling tone is fraught 
With sweetness, born of high and heavenly thought. 


And he to whom are breathed her vows’of faith 

Is brawe and noble. Child of high descent, 
He hath stood fearless in the ranke of death, 

Mid slaughtered heaps, the warrior’s monument ; 
And proudly marshalled his carroccio’s way { 
Amidst the wildest wreck of war’s array. 


And his the chivalrous, commanding mien, 
Where high-born grandeur blends with courtly grace ; 
Yet may a lightning glance at times be seen, 
Of fiery passions, darting o’er his face, 
Apd fierce the spirit kindling in his eye !— 
But e’en while yet we gaze, its quick, wild flashes die. 


And calmly can Pietra smile—concealing, 
As if forgotten, vengeance, hate, remorse,— 
And veil the workings of each darker feeling, 
Deep in his soul concentrating its force ; 
But yet he loves !—Oh! who hath loved, nor known 
Affection’s power exalt the bosom all its own ? 


The days roll on, and still Bianca’s lot 

Seems as a path of Eden. Thou might’st deem 
That grief, the mighty chastener, had forgot 

To wake her soul from life’s enchanted dream ; 
And if her brow a moment’s sadness wear, 
It sheds but grace more intellectual there. 


A few short years, and all is changed ; her fate 
Seems with some deep mysterious cloud o’ercast. 

Have jealous doubts transformed to wrath and hate 
The love whose glow expression’s power surpassed ? 





* An allusion to Leonardo da Vinci's picture of his wife Mona 
Sisa, supposed to be the most perfect imitation of Nature ever ex- 
hibited in painting.—See Vasari in his Lives of the Painters. 


t See the description of this sort of consecrated war-chariot in Sis 
mondi’s ‘Histoire des Republiques Ltalienines,’ &c. vol. i., p. 304 
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Lo! on Pietra’s brow a sullen gloom 
Is gathering day by day, prophetic of her doom ! 


Oh! can he meet that eye of light serene, 

Whence the pure spirit looks in radiance forth,— 
And view that bright intelligence of mien, 

Formed to express but thoughts of loftiest worth— 
Yet deem that vice could desecrate such fane ?— 
How shall he e’er confide in aught on earth again? 


In silence oft, with strange, vindictive gaze, 
Transient, yet filled with meaning stern and wild, 
Her features, calm in beauty, he surveys; 
Then turns away, and fixes on her child 
So dark a glance, as thrills a mother’s mind 
With some vague fear, scarce owned, and undefined. 


There stands alonely dwelling by the wave 
Of the blue deep which bathes Italia’s shore, 
Far from all sounds but rippling seas, that lave 
Grey rocks, with foliage richly shadowed o’er, 
And sighing winds that murmur through the wood 
Fringing the beach of that Hesperian flood. 


Fair is that house of solitude, and fair 

The green Maremma far around it spread— 
A sun-bright waste of beauty ; yet an air 

Of brooding sadness o’er the scene is shed. 
No human footstep tracks the lone domain ; 
The desert of luxuriance glows in vain. 


And silent are the marble halls that rise 
Mid’ founts, and cypress-walks, and olive-groves : 
All sleeps in sunshine ’neath cerulean skies, 
And still around the sea-breeze lightly roves ; 
Yet every trace of man reveals alone 
‘That there life once had flourished—and is gone. 


There,—till around them slowly, softly stealing, 
The summer air, deceit in every sigh, 

Came fraught with death, its power no sign revealing,— 
Thy sires, Pietra, dwelt, in days gone by ; 

And strains of mirth and melody have flowed 

Where stands, all voiceless now, the still abode. 


And thither doth her lord, remorseless, bear 
Bianca with her child—his altered eye 

And brow a stern and fearful calmness wear, 
While his dark spirit seals their doom—to die ; 

And the deep bodings of his victim’s heart 

Tell her from fruitless hope at once to part. 


It is the summer’s glorious prime—and blending 
Its blue transparence with the skies, the deep, 
Each tint of heaven upon its breast descending, 
Scarce murmurs as it heaves, in glassy sleep, 
And on its wave reflects, more softly bright, 
That lovely shore of solitude and light. 


Fragrance in each warm southern gale is breathing ; 
Decked with young flowers the rich Maremma glows ; 
Neglected vines the trees are wildly wreathing, 
And the fresh myrtle in exuberance blows ; 
And far around, a deep and sunny bloom * 
Mantles the scene, as garlands robe the tomb. 


Yes ! ’tis thy tomb, Bianca! fairest flower! 

The voice that calls thee speaks in every gale, 
Which, o’er thee breathing with insidious power, 
Bids the young roses of thy cheek turn pale, 

And, fatal in its softness, day by day, 
Steals from that eye some trembling spark away. 


But sink not yet—for there are darker woes, 

Daughter of beauty ! in thy spring-morn fading ! 
Sufferings more keen for thee reserved than those 

Of lingering death, which thus thine eye are shading! 





Nerve, then, thy heart to meet that bitter jot, 
*Tis agony—but soon to be forgot! 


What deeper pangs maternal hearts can wring, 
Than hourly to behold the spoiler’s breath 
Shedding, as mildews on the bloom of spring, 
O’er infancy’s fair cheek the blight of death? 
To gaze and shrink, as gathering shades o’ercast 
The pale, smooth brow, yet watch it to the last! 


Such pangs were thine, young mother ! Thou didst bend 
O’er thy fair boy, and raise his drooping head, 

And, faint and hopeless, far from every friend, 
Keep thy sad midnight-vigils near his bed, 

And watch his patient, supplicating eye, 

Fixed upon thee—on thee !—who couldst no aid supply. 


There was no voice to cheer thy lonely woe 
‘Through those dark hours ;—to thee the wind’s low 
sigh, 
And the faint murmur of the ocean’s flow, 
Came like some spirit whispering—‘“* He must die !”’ 
And thou didst vainly clasp him to the breast 
His young and sunny smile so oft with hope had blest. 


Tis past—that fearful trial—he is gone ! 
But thou, devoted ! hast not long to weep ; 
The hour of Nature’s chartered peace comes on, 
And thou shalt share thine infant’s holy sleep. 
A few short sufferings yet, and death shall be 
As a bright messenger from heaven to thee. 


But ask not, hope not, one relenting thought 
From him who doomed thee thus to waste away ; 
Whose heart, with sullen, speechless vengeance fraught 
Broods in dark triumph o’er thy slow decay, 
And coldly, sternly, silently can trace 
The gradual withering of each youthful grace. 


’ 


And yet the day of vain remorse shall come, 
When thou, bright victim! on his dreams shalt rise 
As an accusing angel—and thy tomb, 
A martyr’s shrine, be hallowed in his eyes! 
Then shall thine innocence his bosom wring, 
More than thy fancied guilt with jealous pangs could 
sting. 


Lift thy meek eyes to heaven—for all on earth, 
Young sufferer! fades before thee. Thou art lone— 
Hope, fortune, love, smiled brightly on thy birth, 
Thine hour of death is all affliction’s own ! 
It is our task to suffer, and our fate 
To learn that mighty lesson—soon or late, 


The season’s glory fades—the vintage-lay 
Through joyous Italy resounds no more ; 
But mortal loveliness hath passed away, 
Fairer than aught in summer’s glowing store. 
Beauty and youth are gone ; |ehold them such 
As death hath made them with his blighting touch !* 


The summer’s breath came o’er them—and they died ! 
Softly it came, to give luxuriance birth ; 
Called forth young Nature in her festal pride, 
And bore to them their summons from the earth ! 
Again shall blow that mild, delicious breeze, 
And wake to life and light all flowers but these. 


No sculptured urn, nor verse thy virtues telling, 
O lost and loveliest one ! adorns thy grave, 
But o’er that humble cypress-shaded dwelling 
‘The dew -drops glisten, anc the wild flowers wave— 
Emblems more meet, in transient light and bloom, 
For thee who thou did’st pass in brightness to the tomb !f 





* “La voila, telle que la mort nous I’a faite!” 

ossuct’s Funeral tion on the Princess Henrietia, 
m was written several years since, and intended for im- 
mediate publication, but withheld on account of a coincidence of 
subject between its story and one chosen about the same time by a 
popular writer. 


t This 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
DECEASED LAWYER. 


NO. Ib. 


Among the trifling grievances and pett 
misfortunes to which the pedestrian in Lon- 
don is exposed, I know not if there be any 
much more annoying, than being perpetual- 
ly saluted and accosted by persons whose 
faces are either altogether unknown, or, if 
known, almost entirely forgotten. Inde- 
pendently of the thousand and one other 
objections which I have to this, the eternal 
tax which it imposes upon one’s time seems 
quite sufficient to justify my abhorrence of 
it. If I am at all singular in my opinion 
on this subject, I must surely be of a very 
curious temperament; for it appears to me 
quite impossible that any one can be found 
who will not readily unite with me in con- 
demning the prevalence of the practice. 
Can there be a greater nuisance than to be 
compelled to carry back one’s memory over 
an indefinite length of time, to endeavour 
to find something that may assist in discov- 
ering who it is to whom one 1s indebted for 
the silent acknowledgment of a bow, or the 
more familiar, thongh respectful, inquiry as 
to one’s health? So long as the inconve- 
nience is confined to the former, it is mere- 
ly negative, and therefore may be more 
easily endured ; but when it extends to the 
latter, it becomes a positive evil, to suppress 
which every man is bound to render assist- 
ance. There are, indeed, occasions on 
which the annoyance does not stop even 
here, hut when the assurance of some fin- 
ished coxcomb threatens to overwhelm you 
with a torrent of loquacity upon subjects 
which, to you, are totally indifferent, and 
respecting persons about whom you feel 
not the slightest: interest. How frequently 
have I deprecated the fulfilment of the pro- 
ee A which Horace so pathetically al- 
ludes !— . 


“‘Tnstat fatum mihi triste, Sabella 
Quod puero cecinit divina mota anus urna, 
Hunc neque dira venena, nec hosticusauferet ensis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra : 
Garrulus hunc quando consumet cunque ; loquaces, 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit wtas.” 


There.is no class of men who suffer so 
severely from the annoyance of which I am 
complaining, as that to which I have the 
honour of belonging—the lawyers. The 
truth of this assertion will be apparent to 
every man who reflects, for a single instant, 
on the infinite variety of persons with whom, 
day by day, with scarcely any intermission, 
we are brought into contact and communica- 
tion. Attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, plain- 
tiffs, defendants, prosecutors, and witnesses, 
are so numerous, and follow each other in 
such rapid succession, that all attempts at 
individualizing appear to me utterly hope- 
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less ; at least, as far as I am concerned, | 
can with truth affirm that, in those which] 
have made, I have failed twenty times in 
proportion to every one in which f have suc- 
ceeded. Memory of faces is considered to 
be peculiarly a regal qualification, Alex- 
ander the Great is reported to have known 
the name of every man in his army; and 
some of our own royal family have been said 
never to forget a person to whom they 
have been once introduced. I am sure [| 
envy most unfeignedly the possessors of so 
rare a gift; there are few qualities more use- 
ful, and scarce any, a deficiency in which is 
more likely to give offence. There are 
very few men who can endure with equa- 
nimity the consciousness of having been 
forgotten: a failure in recollection is con- 
strued into a personal insult ; and many, who 
have been previously friends, or, at all 
events, well-wishers, have, from such a 
circumstance, been converted into foes. 
The accident. which has awakened this 
train of thought in my mind has brought 
with it to my recollection circumstances so 
singular in their nature,—so far removed 
from the ordinary transactions of life,—as 
well to deserve a place among those me- 
morials which I am thus endeavouring to 
rescue from oblivion. It is now about six 
months ago that, walking down Oxford- 
street, I turned rather hastily round the 
corner that leads into Tottanham Court- 
road ; while, at the same moment, a well- 
dressed man, who was passing in the con- 
trary direction, pushed somewhat violently 
against me. The apparent rudeness of the 
man’s manner attracted my attention to- 
wards him; and a momentary glance suf- 
ficed to convince me that there was about 
him that indifference to giving offence, and 
that readiness to resent any remonstrance 
upon his conduct, which would render him 
at once an object both to be feared and 
shunned by every quiet and peaceable pe- 
destrian. My turning round caused him to 
do the same. For a single instant there 
was, in his face, that expression of vulgar 
defiance which seemed rather to joy than 
grieve at having caused pain to another; 
but the next moment, and before I had time 
either to turn away from, or to address him, 
he respectfully pulled off his hat, begged my 
pardon for having unintentionally offended 
me, and passed on. The act of raising his 
hat gave to me a sight of his features: the 
moment I saw them, I felt persuaded of that 
of which the sudden alteration in his man- 
ner convinced me still more forcibly, that 
they were not altogether unknown to me. 
Who he was, where, and upon what occa- 
sion, I had seen him, I tried in vain to re- 
collect. I turned round a second time, to 
endeavour to assist my memory by another 
view of his person—but he was gone. He 
had evidently walked at the very top of his 
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ed for the purpose of avoiding my recog- 
orem I could just distinguish his figure 
among the crowd passing onwards towards 
St. Giles’s Church; and, fora single instant, 
he turned his head, as if to ascertain 
whether he was watched. Probably, his 
eye informed him that I was looking after 
him; for in another moment his head was 
averted, and I lost sight of him altogether. 
The man’s countenance was so remarkable, 
that I could not feel satisfied until I had 
used every endeavour to recal to my mem- 
ory where [ had previously seen it. All 
my attempts, however, were fruitless ; and 
I was continually vexing myself on account 
of the badness of my memory, until suc- 
ceeding events gradually wore away the imn- 
pression which had been made upon my 
mind, when, a few days ago, nearly in the 
same place, I again met the same individual. 
He was walking with a female companion, 
and I caught sight of him some time before 
I reached him. This second opportunity 
accomplished for me that which 1 had pre- 
viously so anxiously attempted in vain; it 
recalled to my recollection every circum- 
stance connected with the man,—who he 
was—when, where, and the occasions upon 
which I had previously become acquainted 
with his person. 

The history of his life, could it be thor- 
oughly investigated, could not fail of pre- 
senting many remarkable incidents. He, 
indeed, could scarcely be an ordinary man, 
to whom it happened, within the space of a 
single year, to be twice brought to trial for 
capital offences of so serious a nature, that, 
if conviction had taken place upon either, 
his life would, beyond doubt, have been for- 
feited ; to have the charge, in both cases, 
established against him, upon evidence so 
strong as to have warranted any jury in 
finding him guilty ; and in both cases to 
have attempted to disprove his guilt, by wit- 
nesses brought forward in his own behalf, 
and to have had those witnesses believed. 
To those who are not familiar with courts of 
justice, it may afford matter of surprise that 
T attach any importance to the circumstance 
ofhis witnesses having succeeded in per- 
suading a jury to believe their story, or that 
I speak of its happening twice to the same 
individual as a remarkable event. Every 
lawyer, however, will be able to appreciate 
the value of the remark I have made ; be- 
cause every lawyer will, from his own expe- 
rience, bear testimony tothe very few cases 
which have occurred within his own knowl- 


edge, in which an alibi, as it is technically 

called, has been satisfactorily made out. 
There are, I should imagine, very few of 

my readers to whom it can be necessary to 


explain what is meant by an alibi ; it is, 
however, in a word, the establishing by evi- 
dence that a prisoner, at the time of an of- 
fence charged against him, was at another 
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place, so as to render it impossible that he 
should be guilty of the crime imputed to 
him. Now it is clear that an alibi, if true, 
is the most satisfactory answer that can be 
offered to any accusation; it is the best 

ible defence : so good a one, indeed, 
that, like all things of value, it is subject to 
perpetual counterfeits. If an alibi succeeds, 
of course acquittal follows as-a matter of 
‘necessity ; and therefore it frequently hap- 
pens that, where the life of a beloved object 
is at stuke, friends and relatives will attempt 
to establish in his favour an alibi, in the 
whole concoction of which there is not a 
syllable of truth. As it is impossible, in all 
cases, to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
these fabricated defences sometimes suc- 
ceed ; and I need hardly observe that the 
success of one is a strong encouragement 
to the attempt of others. That best of all 
teachers, experience, has shown so many 
instances where alibis have been based in 
perjury, that a defence of this nature is al- 
ways looked upon, both by judges and ju- 
ries, with a most jealous eye; and tie wit- 
nesses who are brought forward in support 
of it are invariably subjected to a cross-ex- 
amination, as strict as if all the presump- 
tions were that they were produced to de- 
pose to a falsehood. 

I remember to have remarked, in a former 
paper, that the only advantage which wealth 
could give over poverty, in a court of crim- 
inal judicature, was the enabling its posses- 
sor to command the ablest counsel, and giv- 
ing to him the means of bringing witnesses 
in his behalf, which the poor man was un- 
able to do, because he was destitute of the 
means of paying their expenses. I may, on 
some future occasion, probably enlarge upon 
the unjust distinction which prevails here, 
where all men ought to be equal; but I 
shall now content myself with observing 
a better example of the truth of my state- 
ment as to the latter of the two advantages 
which the rich man possesses over his poorer 
brother, could, perhaps, scarcely be found, 
than in the story I am aboutto relate. The 
principal actor in this narrative was the 
person alluded to above, the casual meeting 
with whom recalled to my memory those 
transactions in which he bore so prominent 
a part, and which, although partially obliter- 
ated by succeeding events, have now again 
presented themselves to my mind’s eye with 
a freshness and vividness of recollection, 
which would almost persuade me that nearly 
half the ordinary years of man’s life had 
not passed since they happened, but that I 
was referring to an occurrence of yesterday. 


Peter Harrison was indicted at the Lan- 
caster Assizes, in the year » for a rob- 
bery of a most singular and daring charac- 
ter. The charge against him was that of 
having plundered the Dublin mail-bag of 
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money and jewels to a very large amount ; 
and the offence was supposed to be com- 
mitted in or near the town of Liverpool. It 
appeared from the evidence of the postmas- 
ter from Dublin, that it was his duty to make 
up the packet composed of the various Irish 
mail-bags transmitted to London ; that they 
were all weighed, and their weights enter- 
ed, as usual, in a book ; that amongst these, 
on the day in question, Thursday, August 
: the 26th, was a parcel transmitted by the 
Irish Government to the Home Office in 
London, which was inclosed in the Dublin 
bag, which bag was separate and distinct 
fromthe rest. On their arrival at Liverpool, 
the bags were taken, according to the ordi- 
nary course, to the private office of the 
postmaster there, where they were exam- 
ined, and the weights compared with the 
account transmitted from Ireland. When 
this was done, they were left in the office, 
and the door was locked, of which the post- 
master alone hada key. About four hours 
after the arrival of the bags at Liverpool, 
they were transmitted by the mail-to Lon- 
don. The postmaster himgelf went into his 
office, accompanied by the guard of the 
mail; and this particular bag was placed, 
as it was usual to do, on the top of the 
coach, The mail arrived safely at the post- 
office in London, and the bags were deliv- 
ered there to the proper officer, whose du- 
ty it was to examine and open them ; and, 
on his proceeding to do so on this occasion, 
he discovered that the leathern case which 
inclosed the Dublin mail-bag had been cut 
from end to end, and the parcel in ques- 
tion abstracted. By information previously 
received from Ireland, it was intimated that 
the parcel in question was to be forwarded 
to London on that particular day ; and as 
the value of it was known to be large, not 
a moment was lost in endeavouring both to 
recover the contents and apprehend those 
who had been instrumental in taking it. 

Admirable, however, as all the arrange- 
ments of the post-office are, and active as 
are its officers, some considerable time 
elapsed before any discovery was made. 
There was no particular place, or time, or 
person, to whom or to which suspicion should 
attach ; all that could be ascertained was, 
by letters which remained, that the parcel 
had been sent, and that it had not arrived. 
Trusty persons were instantly despatched 
to the different stages on the road at which 
the mail had stopped, and at which the 
guard and coachman had been changed. 
The result of the inquiries made was, that 
in about three months the prisoner was ap- 
prehended, charged with being a principal 
in the robbery. 

It appeared, from the evidence of the 
guard and coachman who were upon the 
mail when it left Liverpool, on the night on 
which the parcel was missing, that there 
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were three ‘outside passengers—one sitti 
with the coachman, and two on what is call 
ed the roof of the coach : those on the roof 
would be within less than a yard of the bag. 
At Prescot, the first stage from Liverpool, 
the coach stopped, merely for three or four 
minutes to change horses, and then proceed- 
ed to Warrington. At the latter place ten 
minutes were allowed, during which the 
guard was occupied in leaving certain let- 
ter-bags at the pést-office, and receiving 
from thence others, which were to be for- 
warded to London. None of the outside 
passengers alighted. When the coach ar- 
rived at Knutsford, the next stage, the two 
men who sat on the roof got down, saying 
they would go no farther. The coachman 
observed to them, “Why, you are booked 
to Newcastle ;” to which one of them repli- 
ed that they were very cold, and shouid pro- 
ceed no farther that night. One of these 
men had on a cloak, and the other a rough 
great coat. Having set them down, the 
mail proceeded on its journey, and the two 
men went into the inn, and ordered a post- 
chaise. As the hour was late, it was nearly 
half an hour before the chaise could be got 
ready ; and, during that time, the two men 
went into the kitchen, and sat at a table 
near the fire. They were muffled up close- 
ly, both with their coat and cloak, as well as 
with handkercheifs round their necks ; con- 
ducted themselves, as the witnesses describ- 
ed them, with great mystery ; and were very 
unwilling to enter into conversution. Both, 
however, spoke once, at least, and possibly 
more. The chaise carried them to Congle- 
ton, where they were also detained for some 
time while another was being prepared for 
them ; and, while waiting there, they were 
shown, by their own desire, into a private 
room, and ordered two glasses of spirits and 
water. It appeared that the chaise was 
ready somewhat earlier than they expected ; 
and on the maid-servant entering their room 
to announce to them that it was in waiting, 
she perceived them sitting at the table, with 
a leather bag before them, and several |et- 
ters were lying upon the table, At the mo- 
ment she opened the door they were both 
holding up letters to the candles, and feeling 
them, as if to examine whether there was 
any enclosure. They seemed greatly con- 
fused at her appearance, gathered up the 
letters which lay around, and hastily put 
them into their pockets, and got into the 
chaise in so great a hurry as to break one of 
the glasses in front. On their arrival at 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, they desired the 
post-boy to stop at the entrance of a narrow 
street, where they said they resided ; and, 
paying him for the chaise and broken glass, 
took their departure. 

Upon this information being obtained, 
little doubt could be entertained that these 
two men were the persons who committed 
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the robbery ; but to trace and identify them 
was a matter of much greater difficulty. 
For more than a month, an active and intel- 
ligent agent of the police was stationed at 

ewcastle, and others were travelling over 
most parts of the country ; while, in the me- 
tropolis, a diligent and anxious search was 
made among those whose habits were known 
to be of such a character as to lead to a sus- 
picion that they were connected with the 
offence. From the daring nature of the 
crime, and the dexterity and adroitness with 
which it had been: perpetrated, the officers 
of justice were well assured that it had been 
committed by no inexperienced hands; and 
as the trade of robbery has been, upon the 
principle of division of labour, separated into 
various and distinct branches, their ac- 
quaintance with the different workmen, and 
the peculiar species of handicraft in which 
they were most expert, convinced them that 
the number of those out of whom they were 
to search for the robbers was extremely 
limited. With the most patient and watch- 
ful assiduity was the conduct of every one 
of this select body cautiously but surely 
examined,—his movements scrutinized,—his 
presence in, or absence from, London at the 
time of the robbery carefully ascertained, 
and if absent, inquiries immediately institut- 
ed to find out where he had been. All this 
was done with the most profound secresy, 
inthe hope that a fancied security would 
lull the guilty parties into a forgetfulness of 
caution which might afford some clue to dis- 
covery; and though each individual was so 
carefully watched that he might at any mo- 
ment have been secured, not a step was 
taken calculated to excite distrust in the 
mind of any. From the information obtain- 
ed from various sources, it had been made 
clear to the officers that Harrison (the pris- 
oner) had been absent from his usual haunts 
at the time in question, and for two or three 
days following; and although he was not 
exactly the person upon whom their suspi- 
cion would, without any corroborating cir- 
cumstances, have fallen, yet the confident 
opinion expressed as to his identity as one 
of the passengers by the mail on the night 
of the robbery, by some of those to whom, 
without his knowledge, his person was point- 
ed out by the officers, staggered their be- 
lief; and, as there was ebundant evidence 
to justify such a proceeding, a warrant was 
obtained, under which he was apprehended. 
This was in the month of November, near- 
ly three months after the offence was com- 
mitted. He was immediately committed to 
Lancaster to take his trial for the offence ; 
and as the assizes were not held till the fol- 
lowing March, he had abundant opportunity 
to prepare for his defence. 

The evidence offered upon his trial was 
very singular. One person spoke with great 
“— to have seen him in Liverpool, 
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and in the neighbourhood of the post-office, 
on the day preceding the robbery; while 
the coachman and guard of the mail, though 
they expressed themselves with greater cau- 
tion, intimated their strong belief that he 
was one of the two passengers ;—the very 
words of both of them were—“ J will not 
swear positively ; but to the very best of my 
judgment and belief, the prisoner is one of 
the men.” The landlord of the inn at 
Knustford stated his decided conviction of 
the identity of the prisoner; and there was 
also called a person who was in the kitchen 
there, and who heard both the men speak, 
and who, on hearing the prisoner’s voice, 
said that took away from his mind the only 
doubt he had entertained, and he was con- 
vinced the prisoner wasthe man. The fe- 
male waiter at the inn at Congleton, who 
had detected the men in examining the 
letters, spoke with equal confidence ; and, 
at the close of the case on the part of the 
prosecution, I believe scarcely any man en- 
tertained a doubt that the identity of the 
prisoner as one of the passengers by the 
mail, and, in consequence, as one of the 
robbers, was so firmly and satisfactorily es- 
tablished, as to leave scarce a chance of his 
escape. 

The prisoner, on being called upon for his 
defence, handed in a written paper, which 
he desired to be read, as containing his an- 
swer to the charge made against him. The 
surprise of the whole audience may be bet- 
ter imagined than described, when I state 
that he opened a case, which, if true, ren- 
dered it absolutely impossible that he could 
have any connexion with, or concern in, the 
robbery in question. The judge, long ac- 
customed to see defences of this nature at- 
tempted, listened with an incredulous smile 
to the statements made by the prisoner; 
while the jury seemed anxiously waiting to 
see the witnesses, whose testimony was to 
overturn and annihilate a body of evidence 
so clear and so strong, as apparently to set 
contradiction at defiance. 

That contradicticn, however, improbable 
and hopeless as it appeared, was perfectly and 
satisfactorily made out; and there was, I 
verily believe, not an individual in court, in- 
cluding even the learned judge himself, who 
did not depart with a firm persuasion that the 
witnesses on the part of the prosecution were 
mistaken in the opinion they had expressed 
of the prisoner having been one of the men 
who travelled by the mail on the night in 
question, which, it will be recollected, was 
the 26th of August. There was this peculi- 
arity about his defence, which, independently 
of all other circumstances, stamped it with 
the appearance of truth,—that he did not, as 
is common in such cases, content himself 
with merely calling witnesses to show where 





he was at the very time at which the robbery 
was stated tohave been committed, but he 
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accounted for his time, and showed his move- 
ments, for several days previous and subse- 
quent to that of the supposed offence. A 
clearer chain of evidence, and one less obvi- 
ous to suspicion, scarcely ever, I will venture 
to say, was attempted and proved ina court 
of justice. The prisoner called no less than 
ten witnesses, most of them entirely unknown 
to him, and all of them perfectly unconnected 
with him, by whose testimony the following 
facts were proved. 

It appeared that, in the latter part of the 
month of August, the prisoner and a man of 
the name of Simpson had been travelling in 
company in the counties of Bedford and 
Northampton; that, on the 22d of August, 
they arrived at Bedford, and wentto an inn 
there ; that, in the course of conversation 
with the landlord, mention was made of a 
race which was to take place in the town on 
the 25th ; that the prisoner stated that he and 
his companion were going to call at different 
towns in the neighbourhood, but they would 
return and sleep at his house on the night of 
the race. On the morning of the 23d, they 
proceeded, by coach, from Bedford to Well- 
ingborough; and having transacted their 
business at the latter place, they borrowed 
a horse and gig of an inkeeper in the town 
to take them to Northampton, where they 
arrived the same evening. They had re- 
turned the horse and gig to its owner at 
Wellingborough, with a message, that if he 
felt disposed to part with his horse, which 
they liked very much, and would meet them | 
at Bedford on the morning of the 26th, they 
thought they should be able to purchase him. 
On the evening of the 25th, according to 
their previous agreement with the landlord | 
at Bedford, they proceeded to his house, and | 
slept there; and on the morning of the 26th, | 
the man to whom the horse belonged came 
over from Wellingborough to Bedford, in 
consequence of the message he had received, 
and after a good deal of bargaining, the pris- | 
oner bought the horse of him for 201., the land- 
lord, as well as the ostler, being present at 
the bargain. The prisoner and Simpson | 
hired a gig at Bedford, in which they drove | 
the horse to two or three villages not far dis- | 
tant, and returned in the evening and slept | 
at the same inn. On the next day, the 27th, | 
they purchased some goods of two different | 
tradesmen in the town, and in the evening | 
took their departure for London, where they 
arrived on the following morning. 

The witnesses to prove these facts were, 
the landlord of the inn at Bedford, the inn- 
keeper from Wellingborough, the waiters | 
and chambermaids at the places where they 
had slept, and the tradesmen of whom they | 
had made the purchases, whose books, con- 
taining the entries of goods sold, were pro- 
duced, and to which no suspicion could by 
possibility attach. There was one circum. | 
stance upon which observation was made by 
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the council forthe prosecution, as militati 
against the truth of the prisoner’s story,— 
that Simpson, his companion, was not called, 
The explanation which the prisoner gave of. 
his not producing this man was, that he wag 
in pecuniary difficulties, and therefore un- 
willing to be seen. Be that, however, as it” 
might, his absence, which, in a doubtful case, 
might have been unfavorable to the prisoner, 
could not, in one so clear, produce any im- 
pression against him; and the jury, without 
hearing the learned judge sum up the case, 
intimated that they were satisfied, and pro- 
nounced a verdict of acquittal. 

To say that the prisoner, who was a man 
of property, was indebted to that property 
for the successful termination of his trial, and 
that, had he been a poor man, he would have 
been convicted, is to advance a proposition 
startling in itself, and at variance with the 
boasted impartiality of our laws, and yet, at 
the same time, I fear, much nearer to truth 
than any one of us would desire that it should 
be. Very few, I think, will require much to 
convince them that if the prisoner’s case had 
stood upon the evidence given on the part of 
the prosecution, and on that alone, without 
any of the testimony produced in answer to 
it, his chance of acquittal would have been 
slight indeed ; and yet, to what, except to his 
property, was it owing that he was able to 
bring his own witnesses forward? Every 
man knows, or ought to know, that no witness 
can be compelled to appear and give evidence 
on behalf of a prisoner, unless a reasonable 
sum of money be tendered to him to provide 
for his expenses and his loss of time. Now 
here were ten witnesses, called upon to take 
a journey of between one and two hundred 
miles, and to support themselves while in at- 
tendance from day to day at Lancaster—a 
period of uncertain duration, but, in all prob- 
ability, for several days. Many of them 
were in a station of life too humble to enable 
them, however desirous they might be, to 
undertake such a journey at their own risk ; 
and unless the prisoner had been able to fur- 
nish them with money, it would have been 
impossible to procure their attendance. Is 
it too much, then, to assert thatthe rich man 
has an incomparable advantage over the poor 
man, even in our criminal courts, where our 
boast is, that all men are, and our hope, at 
least, that all men should be, equai,and a:ike 
protected ? 

To return, however, to my narrative. 
The acquittal of Harrison was hailed with 
delight, not merely by his friends, but by all 
who heard the trial. Congratulation was 
heaped upon congratulation ; and he left the 
court, accompanied by his solicitor and some 
of his relatives, to proceed to the house of a 
friend, where, in anticipation of the favour- 
able issue of the trial, the feast had already 
been prepared, and many an anxious eye 
was awaiting his arrival. He had advanced, 
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however, but a short distance from the Castle, 
from whence he had just been liberated, 
when his progress was stopped by two 
police-officers, and he was arrested on a 
charge of having committed a most violent 
assau!t upon a man of the name of Winter, 
and robbed him of between three and four 
hundred pounds. The robbery was alleged 
to have been committed at Doncaster, not 
less than two years and a half before; and 
the charge was altogether of a most extra- 
ordinary character. It appeared that Win- 
ter and Harrison were both what is com- 
monly called sporting men, and had both 
been present at the Doncaster races at the 
time above-mentioned. Winter had been a 
considerable loser upon the St. Leger; and, 
after the race was over, had adjourned to 

. the Bell Inn in the town with several of his 
friends, first of all to dine, and then to settle 
with each other their respective bets. 
Among the persons present on the occasion 
was the prisoner Harrison. After dinner, 
according to Winter’s account, a dispute 
arose relative to a bet, alleged on the one 
side to have been made by him, but which 
he denied, with a man of the name of Viek- 
ers. High words ensued, and from words 
they proceeded to blows. Winter was 
knocked down by a tremendous blow given 
to him by Harrison, which rendered him in- 
sensible; and at this time he swore most 
positively that his pocket-book, containing 
notes to the amount of nearly four hundred 
pounds, was in his pocket. This account 
was confirmed by Vickers, who, together 
with an attorncy of the name of Ross, of 
the very lowest grade and character, depos- 
ed, that while Winter lay on the ground, 
senseless from the blow, Harrison put his 
hand into his pocket, and took from it his 
pocket-book containing notes. 

Upon this accusation, Harrison was fully 
committed to York gaol, to take his trial at 
the following summer assizes, which he ac- 
cordingly did. The story told by the prose- 
cutor and his witnesses upon the trial varied 
very little from the depositions made before 
the magistrates, upon which the prisoner 
had been committed, and the substance of 
which has been set forth above. The cross- 
examination, however, of these persons, 
and the evidence adduced on behalf of the 
prisoner, gave a very different colour to 
the transaction, and rendered it extremely 
doubtful whether the prosecutor had been 
robbed at all, and whether this was not a 
gross attempt to extort money from the 
prisoner, to prevent the charge from being 
brought forward against him. The length 
of time which had elapsed since the crime 
was stated to have been committed, of itself 
threw an air of improbability around the 
whole occurrence: this the prosecutor en- 
deavoured to explain away, by = statement 
that he had never seen the prisoner from the 
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day of the offence till the day on which he 
was tried at Lancaster. The explanation, 
however, failed in producing the desired 
effect, because it appeared that the prose- 
cutor, as well as the prisoner, lived’in Lon- 
don, where the latter had, for two years 
previous to his being apprehended for the 
post-office robbery, been ostensibly carrying 
on the business of an innkeeper; and it 
seemed next to an impossibility that Win- 
ter, whose associates were persons well 
known in “the Fancy,” as it is termed, could 
have been ignorant of the place of Harri- 
son’s abode, whose house was described as 
being a place of resort for persons of that 
description. Another circumstance was 
proved, which Winter had positively denied, 
which was most important,—that he had, a 
few months after the alleged robbery, pre- 
ferred a bill of indictment against two other 
persons for being concerned in the transac- 
tion, which bill the grand jury had ignored ; 
and in the statement made by him on that 
occasion, he had not in any way implicated 
Harrison in the affair, or so much as men- 
tioned his name. To crown the whole, the 
prosecutor, upon being pressed to give a 
more particular description of the notes of 
which he had been robbed, and to account 
for the mode in which they came into his 
possession, stated that which he had pre- 
viously somewhat incautiously, on his ex- 
amination before the magistrates, deposed 
to, and from which, therefore, he dared not 
recede, that he had received about two hun- 
dred pounds from an individual, whom he 
named, the day before he was robbed, in 
payment of a bet lost to him. This person 
had been examined by the prisoner’s attor- 
ney, who had, fortunately for the ends of 
justice, discovered his residence ; and, on 
being called by the prisoner, most solemnly 
denied that he had paid the prosecutor the 
sum he had named, or any other sum, on the 
day mentioned by him, or at any time within 
some months of the transaction, The pris- 
oner’s case, however, did not rest even here. 
He called several witnesses, who proved 
that they had been in company with him 
from the time at which the race was run; 
that they had dined with him at a different 
inn ; and that after dinner they had, it was 
true, gone to the Bell Inn for the purpose of 
settling their bets with some of the prose- 
cutor’s party. They proved, moreover, that 
on being shown into the room where Win- 
ter and his friends were, they found every- 
thing in confusion ; and that, when they 
opened the door, Winter was sitting in a 
chair, bleeding copiously from a wound on 
the head; that he was exceedingly drunk, 
and was with difficulty held in his chair by 
two persons ; that he was complaining loud- 
ly of having been assaulted and beaten, but 
said not a word of having been robbed ; and 
that, at this time, it was utterly impossible 
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that the prisoner could have robbed him, for 
he had not even been near him. It was 
shown, too, that the whole party remained 
at Doncaster the next day; but that no 
charge was made against the prisoner, nor 
had any complaint of the prisoner being 
concerned in the robbery, or even of the 
robbery itself, been heard till a considerable 
time. after. 

I need hardly say that Harrison was ac- 
quitted: the judge, indeed, put it to the 
counsel for the prosecution whether, after 
the evidence they had heard, he could ex- 
pect aconviction; and upon this intimation 
from his lordship, he very prudently gave 
up the case, and consented that an acquittal 
should be taken. 

Here, too, as in the former case, how ob- 
vious is the advantage which wealth pos- 
sesses over poverty. The witnesses to a 
transaction which occurred between two 
and three years back, must of necessity be- 
come dispersed and scattered in -various 
parts of the kingdom. How are they to be 
discovered, examined, and brought into 
court? It must be plain to the commonest 
understanding, that money, and to a con- 
siderable amount, is necessary to defend 
such a case with the slightest hope of suc- 
cess, The cross-examination of the prose- 
cutor and his witnesses would, it is true, lay 
a sure foundation for giving credence to any 
testimony that might be adduced in opposi- 
tion to then; but it could hardly be expect- 
ed to do more; and the particularity with 
which Winter, Ross, and Vickers swore to 
the facts,—the deficiency in the evidence of 
one being so carefully supplied by the oth- 
ers,—renders it a matter almost of certainty, 
that, had no witnesses been called on behalf 
of the prisoner, conviction must have been 
the consequence. The very possibility of 
such an occurrence must affect every well- 
constituted mind with a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, as well as regret, that such a state 
of things should exist in a country whose 
boasted superiority over all other nations is 
said to consist especially in the equality and 
impartiality of its laws, and the certainty 
which exists, under their administration, 
that justice will be done indifferently to the 
rich and the poor. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH TURKEY ? 


Ir is.a very remarkable circumstance that, 
exactly one hundred years ago, Cardinal 
Alberoni, who was, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary men of his age, framed a 
project for reducing in the first place the 

urkish empire within the circle which it 
now actually occupies; and then for placing 
on the throne of that empire one of the 
princes of Germany. “Heaven,” he said, 
“clearly points out the subversion of the 
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with the truth of what he believed hi 

to have discerned through the mists of the 
future, he drew up a scheme for the partition 
of the Turkish territories among the states 
which then held conspicuous stations jn 
Europe. 

This celebrated cardinal was the son of a 
common gardener at Firuenzola in the 
Duchy of Parma, where he was born in the 
year 1664. He owed his subsequent dis- 
tinctions to his aptitude for public business, 
in consequence of which he was appointed 
political agent of the Duke of Parma at 
Madrid. He there speedily gained the 
good opinion of Philip V., whose principal 
minister he became in 1715. He is truly 
described by one of his contemporaries as 
“a genius formed by nature for the greatest © 
and most extensive enterprises.” There 
was nothing too grand for the grasp of his 
conception—nothing too minute to escape 
his precaution. In the course of five years 
he effectually checked the incipient decline 
of Spain, and raised that country to a very 
high degree of prosperity and influence, 
An intrigue drove him from the helm of the 
state in 1720, at a moment when his brilliant 
combinations rendered him formidable to the 
other sovereigns of the continent. His ad- 
ventures, in endeavouring to effect his 
escape from the foreign as well as the do- 
mestic enemies by whom he was pursued 
after his fall, would furnish the subject of a 
curious romance. He died in 1752, at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven years. His 
scheme for the division of the Turkish do- 
minions seems to have been matured in 1734, 
when he gave it in manuscript to the Sicilian 
ambassodor at the court of Versailles. It 
was translated and published in 1736, in 
London, as a small pamphlet, which is of 
course now exceedingly rare, and little, if at 
all, known. 

The hostile power by which Turkey was 
then peculiarly pressed was Persia—a power 
which, under the withering hand of Russia, 
has since become almost as feeble as Turkey 
herself. The inhabitants of Constantinople 
were then, as they are still, ripe for revolt. 
A congress of all the European powers was 
to be held at Ratisbon for the management 
of the new crusade, and for the decision of 
all questions that might arise out of it. An 
allied fleet and army were to expel the 
Turks from all their possessions, and these 
were then to be disposed of in the following 
manner. The Duke of Holstein Gottorp 
was to be declared emperor of Constantino- 
ple, and the new state was to be composed 
of the capital and all the Turkish provinces 
which would remain after the division of the 
spoil took place. Bosnia, Servia, Sclavonia, 
Macedonia, and Wallachia, were to be 
yielded to the Emperor of the Romans. 
“The dominions of her Czarish Majesty,” 


Mahometan power ;” and impressed deeply 
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the cious cardinal, “ being already 

TF qrek autat, and that extraordinary 
incess having given the most shinin 

proofs that public liberty is her principa 
view, together with a sincere desire of pro- 
pagating religion, we have the greatest 
reason to conclude that she will look upon 
the conquest of Asoph as a reasonable com- 
pensation for her pretensions to new con- 
quests.” France, he presumed, would be 
content with the cession of Tunis. It is 
odd that she has since got Algiers. Spain 
was to have Algiers; Portugal, Tripoli; 
Great Britain, the isle of Candia and the 
city of Smyrna; Holland, Rhodes and the 
city of Aleppo; Prussia, the Negropont; 
Poland, (then a kingdom!) Moldavia ; Ven- 
ice, Dalmatia and the Morea; the Knights 
of Malta to have all they asked—the-glory 
of aiding in so holy a cause ; the Cantons of 
Switzerland and the Grisons to have all they 
could desire—double pay for their troops! 
The islands of the Archipelago were to be 
assigned as prizes for such young princes 
as should distinguish themselves in the war. 
A general tariff, placing the commercial 
intercourse between the new empire and all 
other nations upon the same footing of 
equality, was to be established. The castles 
of the Dardanelles were to be demolished ; 
and the dominium maris of the Emperor of 
Constantinople was to be limited to the 
straits of Gallipoli. 

“ As all the Mahometan nations,” adds the 
cardinal, “ Turks, Persians, and Moors, have 
for several years been harassed and wasted 
by intestine wars and rebellions, it would 
seem as if the Pivine hand were directing 
the Christian’s sword to put a period to the 
dominion of the Infidels, and to accomplish a 
prophecy which is in several copies of their 
Alcoran—That in the latter times, the sword 
of the Christians will rise and drive them from 
their Empire.’ The Cardinal makes another 
remark which applies with singular felicity to 
the relations subsisting at present between 
Russia and Turkey. “It is difficult to guar- 
antee future events. There is a strange ro- 
tation in the course of sublunay affairs. 
Nothing is more variable than political sys- 
tems. Princes that have been for several 
years at variance, are in a moment, through 
some new influences or speculations, running 
into one another’s arms, and making compli- 
ments of what had before cost streams of 
blood!” Witness the clandestine treaty of 
the 8th of July, 1833, concluded between the 
Sultan and Count Orloff. 

The principalities of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia have been long since placed directly, or 
indirectly, under the government of Russia. 
Morea and the Greek isles are now formed 
into an independent Christian kingdom. 
Egypt, and recently Syria, though nominally 





subject to the Porte, are in truth as much 
separated from its power as the Morea itself. 
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Algiers is lost, Tunis and Tripoli will soon 
‘0, to be followed by Candia and the other 
urkish islands, and there is scarcely an Ot- 

toman satrap, on either continent, who is not 
prepared for revolt at the first convenient 
opportunity. Thus the Sultan’s real empire 
is at this moment restricted within almost the 
boundaries which Alberoni would have as- 
signed to the new monarchy ; and all those 
territories which he would have partitioned 
among the European states have been ac- 
tually severed from it within the course of 
the last twenty-five years. The treaty of 
July, therefore, comes to crown the calcula- 
tions of his vigorous and comprehensive in- 
tellect. Itis manifestly one of those defined 
and pregnant occurrences in history, which 
mark the close of a system, and foretel the 
approach of a new order of things. The final 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the 
erasure of their very name, once so much 
feared, from the catalogue of nations, are 
events so clearly announced, that we may 
already look upon them as facts simply wait- 
ing to be recorded in the marvellous annals 
of that people. 

For what purpose those Asiatic Normans 
were permitted, in the sixth century, to aban- 
don their native mountains in Tartary, to 
raise themselves to freedom from a state of 
slavery, to overrun and retain in subjugation 
some of the finest portions of that continent 
and of Africa, and ultimately, in the twelfth 
century, to establish the seat of their power 
in one of the principal capitals of Europe, it 
may be no difficult task for the future histo- 
rian to conjecture. To us, with the infor- 
mation which we at present possess, and 
under the limited extent of reasoning to 
which we are confined by the darkness of 
the future, it appears as if those rude, though 
warlike, sons of the North found their way 
into Asia Minor and Europe, only to check 
the natural progress of civilization wherever 
they appeared. They came to destroy the 
fertility of the soil on which they trod, to 
root out from it every trace of the arts by 
which it was once embellished, to put down 
the system of Christianity for six long cen- 
turies, in nations where it had once flourish- 
ed in peculiar splendour, and to substitute 
for all the refinements of Greek and Roman 
intellect and manners, the vice, the sloth, 
the grossness, and the foul stagnation of 
barbarism in its most repulsive form. 

The Turkish empire may be said to have 
already ceased to exist; and we should be 
lost to every sense of dignity, and even of 
national interest, if we did not rejoice at 
such a consummation. If we look to our 
character at home or abroad, it must be con- 
fessed that we have not gained, indeed, 
never could gain, any respectability, or the 
slightest addition either to our moral or phy- 
sical power, by our alliance with the Turks. 
Speaking commercially, they deprive us of 





more than ten times the trade which we ac- 
tually carry on with the Levant, by the re- 
strictions which their ignorance, their indo- 
lence, and their pride, have imposed upon 
the natural fertility of the districts which 
they occupy. By holding in their hands the 
Dardanelles, which they can shut against us 
whenever they please, they prevent us from 
undertaking commercial enterprises of con- 
sequence in the Black Sea, the shores of 
which offer so many prospects of successful 
adventure to our merchants. By their rash- 
ness and stupidity in the management of 
their affairs, they have brought the arms of 
Russia within a few days’ march of Con- 
stantinople ; after defying that power in the 
most insolent manner, they have at last 
placed themselves in the attitude of its most 
pusillanimous slaves, and have so shaped the 
course of events, that nothing at this mo- 
ment prevents the Emperor from taking 
permanent possession of that capital, save 
an apprehension that the happy moment for 
a result, by him so much desired, by himself 
and his ancestors so elaborately prepared 
through a series of consistent and well- 
planned measures, is not yet arrived. Eu- 
rope is not sufficiently accustomed to such 
an idea; the moral rail-road on which his 
chariot is to pass the Balkan is not yet strong 
enough to bear the imperial equipage. But 
the day is even now marked in the Russian 
“calendar to which the wily ministers of his 
cabinet look forward, as destined to behold 
him seated on the Byzantine throne—the 
great object to which the counsels of Russia 
have tended since the reign of Catherine II. 
No official copy, indeed no copy in any 
shape, of the treaty in question has yet ap- 
peared before the world. Its existence, 
however, is admitted on all hands, and the 
expressed object of it seems to be to estab- 
lish a system of mutual protection against 
foreign or domestic enemies. Therefore, if 
it should happen, end nothing is more ijikely 
to occur, that the subjests of the Sultan 
should revolt against him at Constantinople, 
the Emperor is bound, on receiving intelli- 
gence of such an event, to pour in his troops 
into that capital by land, and to protect it by 
his fleet at sea. Suppose such an insurrec- 
tion to take place, and that the Sultan hap- 
pens to be assassinated in the midst of the 
rebellion, there is then nobody to succeed 
him but an infant heir. It would be a viola- 
tion of the spirit, if not of the letter of the 
treaty, to abandon the minor to the mercy of 
his enemies. The Russian troops would 
thus be obliged to remain at Constantinople 
for ten or fifteen years at the least, and, at 
the end of that time, we should like to know 
how they are to be got ont of the garrisons 
on both sides of the Dardanelles! x 
If the infant son of the Sultan should be 
menaced also with assassination—and we all 
know how easily conspiracies are concocted 
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by a little management on the part of the 
police—it will be the duty of the Emperor 
to remove him for safety to one of the im. 
perial palaces at Moscow or Petersburgh, 
where the child may be amused with a bau- 
ble crown and sceptre, and detained on a 
liberal pension until he dies. If he should 
perish, there will be no heir to the Ottoman 
throne, and there is no longer any recogniz- 
ed body in Turkey, accustomed either to 
exercise legitimately, or to usurp, the power 
of electing his successor. The janissaries, 
who had long acted in that capacity by de- 
throning or murdering Sultans at their good 
pleasure, have been dissolved. The chief 
men of the religious, military, and civil or- 
ders of the country have no power for such 
a purpose as that of settling the succession; 
and, even if they had, it is not very probable 
that they would be called upon, or permit- 
ted, to exercise it freely in the presence of a 
Russian army. It is impossible, therefore, 
not to see that this is a state of things con- 
templated on the Russian side of the con- 
tract. There being either an infant succes- 
sor to the Sultan, or no successor at all, it 
will be perfectly natural that the Emperor 
should protect Constantinople from insubor- 
dination and pillage; and this protection 
must of necessity be converted into sover- 
eignty. Then will come out a plausible 
manifesto from the Imperial cabinet, show- 
ing the spotless purity of motive with which 
the Emperor had acted throughout the whole 
affair; insisting that the presence of his 
troops was rendered inevitable by the trea- 
ty; that it was decreed by Providence that 
the Turkish power should fall ; that he found 
himself compelled by the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and by the necessity of the case, to ex- 
tend his dominions to the Bosphorus; that 
this event had long been foreseen by Europe, 
as the natural result of circumstances, over 
which he had no control; and that it would 
be henceforward his pride and his glory to 
render Constantinople, as it was destined to 
be, the emporium of the civilized nations of 
Europe. Vessels of all countries and of all 
classes will be allowed free passage through 
the Dardanelles, and the commerce of the 
Euxine will be thrown open to all the world 
—until it shall suit the policy of Russia to 
shut out the said world, and monopolize the 
whole trade to itself. 

We ask the reader, whether, if the Sultan 
and his son were no more, it is likely that 
any very great surprise would be felt-even 
now, in this country, upon the publication of 
a manifesto of this description? It is only 
four or five years ago since a Russian army 
marched as an enemy to Adrianople. It is 
about a year ago since the Russian squadron 
sailed into the Bosphorus, and landed 20,000 
men on the Asiatic side of the strait, as the 
very best friend of the Sultan! who came 
to his assistance at the seasonable moment 
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when Ibrahim was about to march with his 
Egyptian soldiers upon Constantinople! It 
is true, that the squadron and the Russian 
troops have since returned home ; but the 
fact of their having been, we may say, at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from the grasp of a revolted vassal of 
the Porte, tends of itself to accustom us to 
the idea of this novel species of intercourse 
between nations, which have hitherto been 
almost constantly at fierce war with each 
other It is a precedent for another and 
another visit of the same kind. If [brahim 
be restrained behind the chain of the Tau- 
rus, there are abundant chieftains in Asia 
Minor, who are ready, upon the slightest 
encouragement from Russian agency, to 
threaten the Sultan in the recesses of his 
seraglio, and thus to give birth to new peti- 
tions for the assistance of his faithful friend 
and ally the Emperor! 

The positions of France and England, 
with relation to the sort of alchymical pro- 
cess now going on in the East, is, to say 
the least of it, singular and perplexing in 
the extreme. As soon as they hear of the 
conclusion of the secret treaty—they ex- 
press themselves against it in the most in- 
dignant terms. The French Minister’s note 
to Count Nesselrode, and the reply of that 
able diplomatist, have been published. The 
former declared that his sovereign protested 
against the treaty, and was determined to 
act as if that document had no existence. 
The Count replied, that the treaty simply 
changed the relations of war between Tur- 
key and Russia into the intercourse of peace 
and friendship, with which no other country 
had any kind of concern, and that his Impe- 
rial Master would act as if the note of the 
French Minister had never been written. 
Lord Palmerston’s protest was possibly con- 
veyed and answered in similar terms; but 
our Foreign Office keeps its secrets better 
than the French, especially when they are 
not of an agreeable nature. 

After the first sally of anger was over on 
both sides, it appears that certain explana- 
tions have been given both by Turkey and 
Russia, with reference to the treaty, from 
which it is to be understood that Russia 
gains nothing more than the other European 
nations already possess, as to the passage of 
the Dardanelles. It has been long the 
practice of Turkey not to allow ships of war, 
under any flag but her own, to pass the Dar- 
danelles, in time of peace, without her spe- 
cial consent. This law is not altered by 
the treaty. But it isnot denied that if there 
should be a war, for instance, between Eng- 
land and Russia, the ships of war belonging 
to the latter would be allowed free ingress 
and egress through the strait, while those of 
England would be altogether shut ont. 
There is good reason, therefore, for our 
Ministers stating, that, although the explan- 
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ations given with respect to the treaty have 
modified the impressions under which they 
at first regarded it, nevertheless it is a docu- 
ment which they do not like, and which they 
would be glad to hear was entirely rescind- 
ed. Negotiations, it seems, are going on 
between our Government and the two new 
allies for this purpose, the result of which 
may be easily foreseen. The treaty ma 

be altered in letter, but in substance it will 
still remain the same, and what can we do 
to prevent it? Here are two independent 
nations—nominally independent, it is true, 
so far as one of them is concerned—who 
choose to enter into a certain contract. 
What third party has a right to prevent 
them from doing so if they please? Our 
Ministers already content themselves with 
saying that the treaty makes no alteration 
in the navigation of the Bosphorus during 
peace, and that, in a time of war, our ships 
will be enabled to prevent it from being 
carried into execution. We can have no 
doubt upon this point; but then this does 
not at all counteract the real effect of the 
treaty, which is to place Constantinople in 
the power, and before long in the possession, 
of Russia. 

France, we regret to say, has already 
backed out of the negotiations which she 
had begun with so much energy. When 
M. Bignon expressed, in eloquent and manly 
language, the insulted feeling with which 
his constituents and his countrymen in gen- 
eral viewed the clandestine mancwuvres of 
Russia, the whole Chamber of Deputies 
applauded his sentiments, and the Duke de 
Broglie, in the capacity which he then held 
of minister for foreign affairs, declared, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, that the ideas ex- 
pressed by M. Bignon were those entertain- 
ed by the cabinet. Some mysterious com- 
munication was immediately held between 
the Duke and the Count Pozzo di Borgo, in 
consequence of which M. de Broglie had 
the intrepidity to declare in the Chamber the 
next day, that his signification of adhesion 
to M. Bignon’s remarks were intended to 
apply only to that particular part of his 
speech in which he recognised the approach- 
ing dissolution of the Turkish empire, and 
expressed his wish that it should not be dis- 
solved solely for the benefit of Russia! 
What! then a plan for partitioning the Ot- 
toman dominion is in agitation, it seems! 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli—perhaps even Egypt 
—are to be the prize of France. Doubtless, 
Austria and Prussia, who appear to Jook on 
with folded arms while the grand drama is 
in preparation, wil] also come in for their 
share; the lion’s portion is of course des- 
tined for the Autocrat. 

Besides this division of the spoil, Louis 
Philippe has something to gain from Russia. 
For example, the Emperor has scarcely yet 
recognized his throne—certainly has enter- 
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ed into no cordial intercourse with him. At 
one time the new regime was seriously 
threatened with opposition by the northern 
potentates ; and, if Poland had not fortunately 
preoccupied the arms of Russia, they might 
have glistened once more in the capital of 
France, as the precursors of a third restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. The cause of Poland 
has been abandoned by the French Govern- 
ment. That was one step towards mitigat- 
ing the wrath of Nicholas against the king 
of the barricades. Turkey is now sacrificed 
on the same altar of self-interest ;—we have 
no doubt that Louis Philippe will be imme- 
diately hailed as one of the legitimate 
brothers of the northern monarchs. This 
will be a great thing for a new sovereign, 
who, though not quite a parvenu, like Ber- 
nadotte, nevertheless is the creature of a 
revolution, and therefore under a taint which 
nothing but the most submissive conduct on 
his part can remove. 

What then is to be done with Turkey ? 
How is the future condition of that country 
to be regulated with reference to its own 
permanent interests, and its independence 
of Russia? Are we to wait patiently until 
the Sultan shall consummate the course of 
clandestine negotiation which he has al- 
ready commenced? Are we to wait until 
he shall actually deliver up to Count Orloff, 
or some other wily representative of the 
Emperor, the keys of Constantinople? We 
know that the bargain is already concluded ; 
we must presume that the price will soon be 
paid, and the assignment executed in due 
form—unless some decided measures be 
adopted for rescinding the transaction, and 
for providing against its repetition. If we 
are ever to take counsel from history, this is 
a crisis in which the active interposition of 
England may influence the destiny of the 
world. P 

It is no longer a question what could our 
Miristry have done to resist the march of 
events which thus, in different parts of the 
titular empire of the Sultan, have combined 
to produce the present state of things. We 
see nothing in that state to be lamented, ex- 
cept its tendency to facilitate the ambitious 
projects of Russia. If Ibrahim had crossed 
the chain of the Taurus, and marced upon 
Constantinople, it is probable that he might 
have taken possession of the seraglio, and 
expelled the Sultan. But this would bea 
mere change of names, not things. The 
fall of the Ottoman throne is an event that 
must inevitably happen; for the seeds of 
decay are too far advanced towards maturity 
throughout the whole system of its power 
to be ehecked by the rude energies of a 
warrior, however successful he may have 
been in the field. The conquest of Con- 
stantinople by Ibrahim might have postpon- 
ed the ruinthat awaits the sovereignty; but 
it could not have prevented a catastrophe 
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which is clearly prefigured in all the modern 
annals of that country. 

Alexander familiarly described Constanti- 
nople as the key of his own house. We 
look upon it also as the key of our house in 
India. It would enable Russia to become a 
formidable maritime state, to contend with us 
in the Mediterranean, to cut up our trade in 
the Levant, and to prepare those resources 
which may enable her to maintain a vast army 
on foot in India. Shut out fron the Dardan- 
elles, we should have no means of reaching 
her fleets in the Black Sea, whence provis- 
ions and stores might be supplied in abun- 
dance for her troops employed in the East, 
These are all serious consequenees, against 
which it is our positive duty to guard in 
good time, even though that duty may be 
attended with difficulties of an extraordin- 
ary nature. 

It has been suggested that the Roume- 
liotes, who have recently evinced some 
signs of civilization, should be substituted 
for the half military rabble who now occu- 
py the capital, and that in this manner a 
new state should be gradually formed in 
confederacy with a number of others, some- 
what upon the principle of the Ionian islands, 
This would, of necessity, be a work of time. 
It would be strenuously opposed by Russia 
and Austria. It would not be cordially sup- 
ported by France ; and we fear that even if 
it were strongly urged by France and Eng- 
land, there are not materials at present in 
the European or Asiatic provinces of Tur- 
key, for the construction of solid federal 
governments, either monarchical or republi- 
can. 

Let this be, however, as it may, no man 
can hesitate to declare, that whatever con- 
sequences are likely to follow, it is the in- 
terest of England to prevent Constantino- 
ple from ever becoming the capital of the 
Russian empire, or the seat of sovereignty 
for any prince connected either by family or 
political ties with the dynasty of the Czar. 
No art of diplomacy—and we may feel as- 
sured that Count Nesselrode will exhaust all 
the great resources of his talents on this oc- 
casion—can now vei! the intentions of his 
government. The treaty of July, in every 
feature of it, betrays forethought and pre- 
paration against the naval power of Eng- 
land, and therefore contemplates war. Of 
war we have the greatest horror. It is the 
most atrocious trait of savage life which 
still adheres to civilized society. The peri- 
od will arive—but probably not before the 
lapse of another century—when the great 
interests of powerful states will be regulat- 
ed by legislation,—by a periodical congress 
composed of the representatives of all na- 
tions, But until that period shall arrive the 
ambition of rulers is to-be kept in check only 
by the alternative of war ; and if we are des- 
tined to contend with Russia for the possess- 
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ion of India, before Hindostan shall start up 
as an independent empire, it will be much 
more advantageous to us to fight the battle 
in the Bosphorus than upon the confines of 
Persia. : . 

It is perfectly manifest that resistance to 
the policy of Russia will be the task—the 
unavoidable duty of England alone. We 
had thought until lately that we could con- 
fidently look upon France as an ally in 
every cause that might be connected with 
the interests of liberty and civilization. 
But the expressions of the Duke de Broglie, 
who, although no longer minister for foreign 
affairs, must be supposed to have spoken the 
sentiments of Louis Philippe —he is said to 
be his own foreign minister at least, if not 
his own cabinet—betray the fact that the 
neutrality of France has been already pur- 
chased by Russia. But it is not the first 
time that England has had to contend sin- 
gle-handed against more than one of the 
great powers of Europe. If we can settle 
the matter by negotiation, so much the bet- 
ter. If Nicholas be really actuated by that 
generous and disinterested spirit for which 
his ministers and his journals give him so 
much credit, he can have no objection to 
place the settlement of this entire question 
inthe hands of a congress. If he be actu- 
ated by no spirit of aggrandizement, he can 
further offer no solid objection to the propo- 
sal, that the negotiations should proceed 
upon a basis which admits, first, the cessa- 
tion of Turkish power in Europe, and, sec- 
ondly, the restoration of Constantinople, 
and an adequate portion of the Ottoman 
territory to the rule of a Christian sovereign- 
ty; its independence to be guaranteed in 
the same manner as that of Greece, by the 
leading states. Allthe world sees and ac- 
knowledges that there is no chance what- 
ever of reconstituting the Turkish sover- 
eignty, even if such a course were desira- 
ble to be pursued. The throne is fallen for- 
ever. We should, therefore, act upon what 
we see going on before our eyes, and not 
permit ourselves to be deluded by diplomat- 
ic fictions and forms, at a moment especially 
when they are put forward for the purpose 
of cajoling us until the season shall be ripe 
for carrying into execution projects of the 
most extensive nature, by which all the 
great powers of Europe are to be benefited 
with the exception of England. 


AN ADVENTURE AT ST. HELENA, IN 
MAY, 1816. 


Ir blew a gale and rained heavily: the 
Company’s fleet, having threaded its passage 
safely throngh the numerous islands of the 
China Sea, the Straits of Banca and of Sun- 
da, was lying-to, under shelter of the small 
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desert isle of Crockatoo, waiting for a more 
favourable or less boisterous breeze. 

“A sail, Sir!” said the very young chief 
officer of one of the finest of the Indiamen, 
to his captain, who had just come on deck 
after breakfast. 

“ A sail! hey! What do you make of her?” 

“ English, Sir; a queer one, I suspect— 
I am pretty sure; a freetrader.” 

“A free-trader! zounds!” cried the cap- 
tain, with more of an oath than I choose to 
transcribe ; for his ire was up at the thought 
of the “free-trade,” which threatened to 
make such a terrible breach into the power, ' 
privileges and profit of the East India Com- 
pany, his very good masters; and this was 
the first intruder that had ventured to show 
her nose on these hitherto forbidden seas. 

“Let me have the cutter, Sir, if you 
please,” resumed the officer, “and I shall 
be able to get near her; we shall know the 
truth, and we shall hear the news,” 

“The cutter! what, in sucha sea as this !” 

But the captain was prevailed upon, the 

cutter manned, and off went the chief. 
* As soon as the master of the free-trader 
observed that one of the fleet had despatch- 
ed a boat, he put on a clean shirt, and, with 
the sole addition of a pair of trowsers, stood 
on his deck to receive the Company’s smart 
young officer. 

“ Good morning to you, Sir. Free-trader, 
I presume ?” 

The master bowed awkwardly, and smiled 
significantly, 

“ Where are you bound ?” 

“To Batavia, Sir. ‘Tell me, if you please, 
where [am now 2” 

“That island is Crockatoo, uninhabited, 
but overrun with wild vegetation and wild 
animals. Some of us were on it yesterday, 
in the agreeable company of boa-constrict- 
ors and uncivilized hogs; one of the hogs, 
however, we made tame enough, for I have 
just breakfasted on part of him. Have you 
any newspapers on board ?” 

“Yes, I can give you some.” 

“ Any particular news, Sir ?” 

“No, Sir; nothing particular since the 
great battle.” 

“The great battle! what yreat battle?” 

The master stared and grinned. 

“Why surely, Sir, you must know of the 
great battle of Waterloo, where the Duke 
of Wellington and Bonaparte met hand to 
hand, and fought in armour? Wellington 
beat, took Bony prisoner, and there he is 
locked up safe and sound at St. Helena.” 

The newspapers were put into the hands 
of the astonished chief; down he slipped 
into his boat, set a sail in spite of wind and 
weather, and was soon among the fleet 
again; here it was comparatively calm, and 
he took good care to pass close by the com- 
modore. 








“ How now, Mr. Madcap ! where the——” 
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“News, Sir! great news!” bawled out 
the chief, as he held up the newspapers in 
one hand, and waved his hat with the other. 

On dashed the cutter, and save and except 
the words, “ Victory—Wellington—armour 
—Buonaparte—St. Helena”—(the last words 
shouted very powerfully)—nought met the 
ears of the attentive listeners. The fleet 
were watching his proceedings, and so ex- 
pressive was his dumb show that no one 
mistook his meaning ; and before he was on 
the deck of his own ship, she had fired a 
gun for joy, and hoisted a signal for her 
consorts to come like good gossips, and hear 
the news. 

Although now sheltering in a nook of the 
distant China Sea, St. Helena was the very 
first land they were to visit: accordingly, 
in about fifty days after the littie scene just 
sketched, on a beautiful morning in May, 
the China fleet was seen advancing towards 
the always interesting and now tar-famed 
island of St. Helena. 

The simple inhabitants had not yet re- 
covered from their astonishment at the great 
and unwelcome event that had befallen 
them. Their imperial prisoner, their King’s 
military governor and his troops, the watch- 
ful, grim-looking vessels of war, the ha- 
rassing interior regulations, the system of 
espionage, and the scarcity of provisions, 
were all great and crying evils that had fall- 
en upon them unawares, without power to 
avert, or hope to escape. The arrival of the 
China fleet had hitherto been an event of 
the first importance, the signal for trade and 
business, for joy and festivity. Among the 
fair sex, too, an unusual degree of interest 
was excited, for marriages were, sometimes 
made as well asbargains. But although its 
approach was welcomed now with as much 
warmth as ever, it could not dispel the ef- 
fects, or ease the weight, of the huge night- 
mare that had settled on the island. 

The shrouds and decks of the Company’s 
ships were alive with human beings, regard- 
ing with intense interest the isolated rock 
they were approaching ; the variety of age, 
sex, colour, and condition, produced but lit- 
tle difference in the individual feeling of the 
moment. The listless and delicate female 
(scarcely to be recognized, from her long 
residence in voluptuous India, as belonging 
to the race of active and intelligent English- 
women) raises herself from her couch, and, 
with unusual excitement of mind and body, 
ascends the poop-ladder without assistance, 
and, regardless of being jostled by the 
crowd, exclaims, “Is this really St. Helena, 
and is Buonaparte really here!” The spoil- 
ed, over-dressed, yet lovely children cling 
round their dark and turbaned attendants, 
and half-fearful, half-curious, learn from them 
that a burrah-saib of Europe, very powerful 
and very wicked, has been caught and chain- 
ed down upon that rock. 
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An English sailor, perched on the yard- 
arm, calls to one of his messmates, (who he 
knew had been a fisherman at St. Helena for 
some time,) with— 

“Tf say, Bill, this fishing-nook of yours 
makes a snug berth for old Nap, don’t it ?” 

“ Aye, I warrant,” says Bill, “none of his 
French frogs will be for leaping up there 
after him; although, for the matter of that, 
if they knew as much about the place as | 
do, they might Jeap to some tune.” 

“ Ha! ha !—we all know thou art a clever 
fellow in thine own conceit, Bill ; and I dare 
say thou thinkest thou could’st scud off with 
Nap stuck upon thy shoulder, waving his 
“ttle cocked hat as a ‘good bye to ye’ to 
the governor, and all the ships and regiments 
that are here to guard him. Which way 
would’st thou go?—fly up into the air, or 
dive into the sea? on the back of an alba- 
tross, or in the belly of a whale 2” 

“Tn the belly of a good whale-boat would 
Ido it. Give me a dark night, and little 
Nap on a certain nook that 1 could name ; 
give me a whale-boat of my own choosing, 
and a trusty fellow or so like thee, Ned; 
fine weather, some water, grub, and tobacco, 
not forgetting a drop of the stuff, and if I 
did not land him in nine days on the coast 
of Brazil ” 

“ Wheu! Bill, thy tongue travels fast— 
I'll pose thee at thy first’starting : how is 
Nap ever to get to the cerlain nook thon 
talkest about ? What becomes of all the 
soldiers and sentries, and all the ears and 
eyes on the island—hey, my friend 2” 

“ Well, well,” retorted Bill, “I dare to 
say that part of the business would not be 
found so hard to master as it looks. If it 
were a king of ours, or such like, instead of 
this little devil incarnate, what has set us 
all on a blaze, you would sce what I would 
do.” And sosaying, Bill turned on his heel. 

But among the captain and his officers, 
together with the military gentlemen and 
the eivilians on board, scarcely a word was 
breathed : there they stood with their spy- 
glasses glued to their eyes ; an occasional 
order, or the trying to make out the direc- 
tions stuck up at different points of the is- 
land, in large white letters on black boards, 
alone broke their silence. 

At last, under certain signals, directions, 
arid cautions, the Indiamen anchored ; and 
then, again, after certain permissions and 
limitations, they were visited by boats from 
the shore, and by those of the ships of war. 
A list of regulations for their conduct was 
given, and a gentle hint that the shorter 
their stay, the more agreeable it would he 
considered by the presiding powers. The 
answers to the questions with which every 
one who came on board was overpowered, 
the strange stories, the mysterious warnings, 
excited rather than allayed the intense cu- 








riosity felt by all. 
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An Adventure 


Pray, Sir,” said the chief officer already 
mentioned, to a gentleman in office, “ is it 
possible to pay a visit to Buonaparte—to 
see and to converse with him ?” 

“Tt is possible, if you can procure the 
necessary permission, passport, and guides. 
Mine is the passport-office, and I dare say 
I shall be able to manage it for you.” 

The young man thanked him most warm- 
ly, and continued— 

“ To-morrow I shall not be able to leave 
the ship ; but if I call on you early the fol- 
lowing morning f 

“ One shall be ready for you,” interrupted 
his new friend. 

In the meantime a movement of the same 
nature was taking place among the captains 
of the China fleet: they received a promise 
from the admiral that passports should be 
ready for them on the next morning ; and 
they agreed to go in a body and pay their 
respects to Napoleon. 

Accordingly, the next morning the cap- 
tains, in full dress, assembled on shore ; 
passports, horses, and escorts were ready ; 
everything was conducted in the strictest 
form, according to the regulations, They 
arrived at Longwood, and were ushered into 
the drawing-room, the curtains of which 
were very much closed, and it was some 
time before they could see anything, after 
the dazzling light they had just emerged 
from. Inafew minutes a door at the farther 
end was thrown open, and Napoleon enter- 
ed. He advanced, they bowed—- 

“ Quel est votre plaisir ?” (that is, “ What 
do you want >”) 

“ We are the captains of the China fleet 
which arrived yesterday, and are come, Sir, 
to pay you our respects.” 

“Your ships are very large, are they not ?” 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

“ How many guns do you carry ?” 

“ Thirty.” 

“ And you 2” (to a second.) 

“ And what ship do you command 2” (to 
a third.) 

And after one or two more abrupt, and 
not very pointed questions, he made a bow, 
and exit by the same way he entered. The 
captains moved off, mounted their horses, 
and had a very hot ride back. 

During that day, too, many of the officers 
and passengers procured passports ; some 
were received and some were not, but all 
appeared dissatisfied. Nothing, however, 
could damp the ardour of our friend, the 
chief. He had received that day, during 
the absence of his captain, amongst other 
visitors, the military officer in immediate 
attendance on the person of Napoleon, and 
had an opportunity of showing him some 
civilities. A young naval officer had set- 
tled to accompany him, and horses were to 
be ready for both at an appointed hour the 
following morning. 
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The morning rose most splendidly ; and 
full of hope and animation, and ripe enough 
for frolic, our young friend landed, and 
meeting his expected companion, they went 
to the office for the promised passports. 
Alas ! who can describe their consternation 
and disappointment on being informed that 
an order had just been received from head- 
quarters to grant no more passports, except 
especially authorized ; as the privilege had 
been abused the preceding day, and had be- 
come a source of annoyance to the general. 
What was to be done ? the case was hope- 
less ; but as the horses were in readiness, 
it was decided they should ride up to the 
camp. 

“ At all events,” said the lieutenant, “ you 
will have an interesting ride, and a good 
tifin ; and who knows but that you may, 
after all, get a distant view of the great lit- 
tle man ?” 

With this the chief was forced to be sat- 
isfied, and off they went. It was not with- 
out interest that the stranger, having reach- 
ed by the zigzag road to the top of the first 
hill, observed, by the indication of his com- 
panion, the residences of Bertrand and 
Montholon ; from thence the road led strait 
tu the encampment, a distance of about five 
miles from the town, at which they arrived 
between one and two o’cluck. Here the 
naval officer, who was well known, and the 
stranger, met with a kind reception, and 
came in for a capital tiffin. 

Our friend, however, soon slipped away, 
and amused himself with strolling in and 
about the encampment, looking with a long- 
ing eye to the summit of the opposite hill, 
where stood Longwood. The side of that 
hill, he remarked, was potato-ground. On 
descending towards it from the eminence 
on which he stood, he entered a garden 
where several Chinese were busily employ- 
ed ; they looked surprised at the entrance 
of a stranger, but when he addressed them 
in their own language he quite won their 
hearts, and after a little confab he strolled 
unquestioned quietly along. He left the 
garden, and suddenly (without probably 
venturing to question himself as to his in- 
tentions) threw himself on his hands and 
knees, and began to climb the forbidden 
hill, under shelter of the large and thickly- 
sown potato plants. He reached the summit, 
and, creeping through a hole at the bottom 
of a hedge, found himself in an outer yard 
opposite the stable, where the horses were 
getting ready for the emperor’s afternoon 
ride. 

It so happened that the medical gentle- 
man of his own ship had also taken tiffin at 
a friend’s that day, and afterwards had, like 
our hero, strolled out to stare about him. 
His eye caught the figure of his young chief 
in the garden, and observed it dissappear 
amongst the potato plants on the opposite 
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side. From a knowledge of his disposition, ; 
and of his uncontrollable whim to have an 
interview with Napoleon, which he was 
aware the order at the passport-office had 
rendered it impossible for him lawfully to 
gratify, he felt convinced the. young man 
was about getting himself into some serious 
scrape; and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
down dived the good doctor into the ravine 
also, and was up the opposite side nearly as 
soon as the chief; but, instead of emerging 
by the stables, he had made his sortie at the 
other end of the house, right through which 
he boldly walked, (to his own utter astonish- 
ment, and that of everybody else after- 
wards,) aiid, without question or hindrance, 
reached the stable-yard, and confronted the 
astonished chief. 

After a few ejaculations, explanations, 
and representations, the doctof was prevail- 
ed upon, as they were there, to stay and have 
a peep at the emperor; who, they were as- 
sured, would be out presently, to take a few 

, turns upon the terrace with Las Casas, be- 
fore he mounted. Accordingly they shel- 
tered themselves by the raised bank of the 
terrace, from which, when they stoopéd or 
sat down, they were not likely to be observ- 
ed. Atlast, while peeping over, they be- 
held two figures slowly advancing in earnest 
conversation from the farther end of the ter- 
race ; one was bare-headed, but the other 
wore that identical, small, plain, cocked-hat, 
never to be mistaken and never to be for- 
gotten—this was Napoleon. He had on a 
green single-breasted coat, with steel but- 
tons, each button having a sporting device 
and all different; white waistcoat, nankeen 
knee-breeches with buckles, and handsome 
silk stockings, carefully put on, and showing 
to great advantage a leg and foot almost ef- 
feminately beautiful. Although short, Na- 
poleon was well and strongly made, and was 
not then nearly so fat as he afterwards be- 
came ; his appearance was far more striking 
and dignified than the two Englishmen ex- 
ome: their eyes remained rivetted upon 

im until his nearer approach obliged them 
to dip, and they did not again look up until 
his back was turned ; and there they waited 
patiently enough until the emperor and Las 
Casas had again reached the extremity of 
the terrace, and had again turned towards 
em. 

“T tell you what,” said the chief, “you 
may do as you please, doctor, but hang me 
if I stay here any longer skulking and play- 
ing at bo-peep! Come, doctor, follow me, 
and let us behave as men!” 

So saying, he sprung upon ‘the terrace, 
and the poor doctor, with a heavy sigh, and 
“T see how it will end!” scrambled up too. 

The sudden appearance of the two intrud- 
ers brought Napoleon and Las Casas to a 
stand ; the latter, however, immediately ad- 


. 





vanced and met them. 
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“Do you wish to speak to the emperor, 

gentlemen ?” he inquired, politely bowing, 

= We wish it very much, indeed,” said the 
chief. 

“Tf we do not intrude,” said the doctor, 

“Permit-me the honour of introducing 

ou !” 

They took off their hats and advanced—it 
was an interesting moment; the Count in- 
troduced them as two English gentlemen; 
the Emperor took’ off his hat, bowed very 
low and replaced it. A glance of surprise 
and inquiry was exchanged between him 
and Las Casas; but no questions as to how 
they had made their entry in that direction 
were asked. Napoleon, who was in high 
good-humour, immediately began his ques- 
tioning mode of conversation ; he spoke in 
French, which was interpreted by Las Cas- 
as, but he seemed perfectly to understand 
without interpretation their English replies. 

** What ship do you belong to?” 

“The —— East Indiaman.” 

“ What situation do you hold?” 

“ Chief officer.” 

* How many guns do you carry ?” 

“ Thirty-six.” 

“ What tonnage ?” 

“ Fifteen hundred.” 

“ How many men?” 

“A hundred and eighty.” 

“Indeed! why, you could cope with a 
frigate!” 

* We have already done so.” 

“How ? where?” 

“Tn the action against Admiral Linois.” 

“ Were you in that action ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

His ex-Majesty looked glum, and turning 
to the doctor— 

“ What are you?” 

“ Surgeon on board the same ship.” 

“ Where were you educated ?” 

“ At Edinburgh.” 

“ You could not have studied in a better 
school: have you observed much of the 
medical practice of the Chinese ? ” 

“T have had occasional opportunities of 
doing so.” 

“They are very fond of blistering, are 
they not?” 

“ Yes, they have recourse to it in almost 
every complaint.” 

“ How do they raise the blister ?—by the 
use of cantharides or by friction?” 

“ By friction, mostly.” 

“ What is your general opinion of Chinese 
medical practice ?” 

“That it is very indifferent—very far be- 
hind the European.” 

Napoleon again turned to the chief officer— 

“ What does your cargo principally con- 
sist of, besides tea ?” 

“ Nankeens, silks, and drugs.” 

“ What is the proportion of tea ?” 

“ Four-fifths of the whole.” 
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*Can you — how many oe tea 
‘ou carry, and their ave weight 
" «Twenty-two demand dete weighing 
on the average ninety-pounds each.” 

This Napoleon repeated witi a gesture 
of astonishment:—“ And at how much do 
you value your cargo ?” 

“ At six hundred thousand pounds.” 

The Emperor paused and took snuff. 

“ What other pacts of the East have you 
yourself visited, besides China ?” 

“Our Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay ; beside various islands, and 
different parts of the coast.” 

At this moment another party was ob- 
served advancing along the terrace; it con- 
sisted of General and Madame Montholon, 
General and Madame Bertrand, and a stran- 
ger, whom one of the Generals introduced 
as a supercargo from China; he had ob- 
tained his special permission and had ar- 
rived with his passport. The two ladies 
were handsomely but not showily dressed ; 
India shawls of great value, stylish Parisian 
bonnets, and very pretty well-dressed feet, 
were not lost upon our sea-faring gentlemen. 
Madame Montholon was dark, with fine 
black eyes, and a countenance of much in- 
telligence ; Madame Bertrand was fairer— 
she was lively and graceful. 

Napoleon addressed the supercargo:— 
“You are going home from China ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Then, I suppose, you have made a very 
large fortune ?” 

“ Not very large.” 

“ Not a hundred thousand pounds ?” 

“O no, sir!” 

“ Eighty thousand then ?” 

“ Not so much.” 

“ Fifty thousand ?” 

“ Not more than forty.” 

“Not more! why, that’s not much of a 
fortune, Are you married ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Ts your wife on board with you?” 

“No, she is not.” 

“Then where is she ?” 

“She has already returned to England.” 

“ Did you accompany her thither ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“What, did you allow her to go in a ship 
alone all that way ?” 

“Ye—es,” said the supercargo, looking a 
little disconcerted. 

Napoleon shook his head, took snuff, and 
glanced round at the two ladies; the atten- 
tion of both, however, was attracted by 
something on the ground, and Madame 
Bertrand, especially, was very busy making 
figures on the gravel with the point of her 
toe. The conversation was resumed. 

“ What is the opinion of the Chinese as 
to the English navy ?” 

“Sir, I cannot exactly tell you; I have 
never had an opportunity of ascertaining.” 
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“ 7 fortunately have,” interrupted the young 
chief. Napoleon turned towards him: “ No 
nation can have a higher opinion of any- 
thing belonging to another, than the Chi- 
nese have of the English navy.” 

“Tt shows their good sense,” said Napo- 
leon; “I, too, have the highest opinion of 
the English navy. Of what,” continued he, 
addressing the chief, “of what kind are the 
Chinese vessels of war ?” 

“They are large junks, carrying from 
three to five hundred men, ard from twenty- 
five to thirty guns.” 

“Indeed! how many would it require to 
take an English frigate ?” 

“Thirty would not take her.” 

“How you talk! what, thirty, manned 
and armed as you have described, not take 
a single frigate !” 

“In my opinion they would not take her.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because the Chinese are ignorant of 
even the first principles of the management 
of a vessel of war; crowds of men are 
jammed together on the decks of their junks, 
without order or discipline, appearing to 
serve no purpose but that of interrupting 
each other, or that of being swept away by 
the well-directed fire of theirenemy. They 
have guns, always in wretched condition, 
and shot; but the latter of all sizes being 
mixed together, you will see the men run- 
ning backwards and forwards until they can 
find a shot to fit 

Napoleon interrupted him by laughing, 
and cried out—*Oh! enough, enough! I 
yield the point.” 

“ Permit me, Sir,” resumed the chief, “to 
relate an occurrence which will strongly 
confirm what I have stated. In the year 
1803, an English eighteen-gun-brig was 
dismasted in a typhoon, and in much dis- 
tress. The piratical fleet of junks lying off 
Macao observed her, and concluded she 
would become an easy prey. They made 
towards her; the brig, well knowing their 
character, prepared as well as she was able. 
They advanced, and fired: she gave them 
a broadside ; and, notwithstanding the over- 
powering disadvantages under which she la- 
boured,in a very short time severalof thejunks 
were sunk, and the rest made off disabled.” 

Napoleon appeared interested by this 
anecdote. He then asked whether the 
French missionaries in China were getting 
on in their vocation. The chief replied 
that, “as far as his information extended, 
those who could teach somewhat else be- 
side their religion were doing well: those 
among them who were masters of languages, 
mathematics, astronomy, &c., were encour- 
aged and permitted to teach; the others 
were rejected.” . 

“ Are there any Frenchmen in Canton?’ 

“Not any.” 

“ No !—not one ?” 
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“Oh! I recollect, there is one: the cook 
of the Factory is a Frenchman.” 

At this Napoleon laughed heartily, and 
the rest of the party joined in his mirth. 

It was now time to think of departing. 
The supercargo took his leave, and, ac- 
companied by the generals and their ladies, 
left the terrace. Our.two gentlemen then 
made their bow. Napoleon parted from 
them with much cordiality, repeatedly wav- 
ing his hand, and saying, “Bon voyage, 
Messieurs, bon voyage!” Down plunged 
the two culprits amongst their friends, the 
potatoes, under whose shelter they were 
enabled to reach the bottom, as they had 
ascended, unperceived, although sentinels 
were pacing about in all directions. On 
looking up they perceived Napoleon and 
Las Casas observing them with great. at- 
tention. They reached the encampment 
in safety ; and, as their horses were put up 
in different directions, they parted, agreeing 
to waive all ceremony, and each to make the 
best of his way. The officers, who, when 
our friend had left them, had just finished 
tiffin, had now just began dinner (no wonder 
provisions were getting scarce in St. Helena). 
The stranger was again hospitably invited 
in; but, for good reasons of his own, civilly 
declined, took leave of his friend, the naval 
lieutenant, and mounting his horse, gallop- 
ed away. 

He spared not whip or spur, and about 
seven in the evening reached the town. He 
went to the house of the well-known hospi- 
table Jew of St. Helena, and was not sorry 
to find himself in his comfortable parlour, 
assisting his fair daughter in the duties of 
the tea-table. A thundering. rap at the 
door !—a rap so loud and unusual, that the 
master of the house himself rose up to an- 
swer it. A Parley. 

“ Pray, Sir, can you give any information 
concerning an officer of one of the Compa- 
ny’s ships who has been riding about the 
country to-day—a very young man, dressed 
in a blue surtout-coat, nankeen trowsers, 
and a blue velvet waistcoat, with smart gold 
dangling buttons on it ?” 

“No, Shir,” said the trembling Jew, “I 
really cannct.” 

“You have neither seen nor heard of any 
such person ?” 

“No surely, Shir.” 

“Have you any visiters this evening ?” 

“No, Shir, not at preshent. Vould you 
like to valk in, Shir, and take a dish of tea?” 

“No, I thank you. Good night.” 

“TI vish you a very good night, Shir;” 
and the Jew gently closed his door. “Shut 
up every window in de house, and every 
door; and give- me some tea, girl ; for my 
tongue ia dry vid de lies 1 have been telling. 
I say,” continued he, eyeing the culprit, 
“vhere have you been vid your smart velvet 
vaistcoat and your Maltese buttons? Vhat 
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have you been at to-day? Hark! don’t you 
hear? they are going rapping at every door 
in de street. What hash been de matter?” 

“ A candid —— of the whole im- 


mediately ensued. The good Jew sighed, 
shook his head, and turned up his eyes ; but 
his daughter, in spite of her filial sympathy, 
appeared vastly to enjoy the adventure. 

At four o’clock the next morning our 
friend was disturbed from his sound sleep 
and comfortable bed by the Jew, who came 
literally to turn him out, and to get him on 
board without delay. He was just dressed, 
wrapped up in a cloak, and about taking 
leave of his worthy host, when the purser 
of one of the Company’s ships requested 
admittance. “I have come expressly to 
tell you,” said he, addressing the chief, * to 
slip off as fast as you possibly can ; nets are 
laying for you in every direction.” 

In a few minutes after this hint our friend 
was on the jetty. An Indiaman’s boat, but 
not belonging to his own ship, had just 
reached it, and landed the steward to look 
after his marketing. 

“Tsay, my good fellows, give me a cast 
on board the , will you?” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir—come along.” And in a 
very short time he drew free breath on his 
own deck. Down he dived into his cabin, 
got rid of his shore-traps, and at his usual 
hour was demurely pacing the deck, and 
giving his accustomed orders." The doctor, 
who had got safe on board the preceding 
evening, and he, exchanged glances, but 
nothing more. A good breakfast, at which 
neither of their appetites seemed to fail 
them, succeeded; and immediately after- 
wards the usual signal announced the cap- 
tain’s boat. As he passed along the deck 
he beckoned to his conscious chief, and they 
went together into his cabin. 

“Were you at Longwood yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Without a passport ?” 

“ Yes.” 

And then cane a little explosion on the 
part of the captain, concluding with—* And 
the worst of it is, I have been declaring all 
the morning that you never left the ship the 
whole day, and that therefore it could not 
have been you. What’s to be done ?”—A 
pause—*“f{ must get an order from our com- 
modore to be off instantly with my consort, 
or they’ll nab you to a certainty.” 

Away went the captain and got the de- 
sired order. The China fleet, when they 
leave St. Helena, always proceed home in 
pairs, notin a body. By the time the cap- 
tain returned on board all was ready to 
weigh ; and by noon they and their consort 
were gliding swiftly away from the spell- 
bound isle of St. Helena, in which as many 
strange spirits seemed to have been sudden- 
ly conjured up as ever gambolled in the 
“vexed Bermoothes.” 
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The story began to be buzzed about the 
ship in all shapes, and with many curious 
and valuable additions, until it settled down 
into a regular and well-spun yarn. “I say,” 
said Bill, the St. Helena fisherman, with a 
sly leer to his messmate, in reference to their 
former conversation ; “ what do you think 
of my scheme now,—no such difficult job, 
hey ?—when people can walk like spirits up 
to Longwood, and down from Longwood, 
and among the stables, and through the 
house, and then stand taJking at their ease, 
as though they were bullet-proof, on an 
open terrace. I say, what became that day 
of all the eyes and ears on the island 2” 

But after this time new and stricter regu- 
lations were enforced. The affair was not 
a little enjoyed when properly understood 
by the exile and his court; but we believe 
it was the first and last amusement of the 
kind which was afforded them. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF KEAN. 


HIS APPEARANCEIN LONDON (1814), AND 
ANECDOTES OF THE ACTOR AND 
THE MAN FROM THAT PERIOD 
TO HIS DEATH. 

Kean’s appearance in the metropolis, 
though generally attributed to Dr. Drury, 
was, in fact, only indirectly effected by him. 
The tragedian was in early life a strange 
mixture of perseverance and carelessness. 
In 1804 or 1805, when he was strolling under 
the banners of Lavarock, and acted at Wee- 
don, he announced himself in his benefit 
bills—* Valcour, Mr. Kean, his first appear- 
ance since his severe indisposition.” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that at the early age of 
seventeen, he knew and practised all the 
little arts that in such a life create a tempo- 
rary distinction. In the latter year, he was 
stage-manager for old Simpson (a strolling 
manager, of as much notoriety in his sphere, 
aseven Tate Wilkinson was in his); and 
bills, still extant, show that Kean neglected 
nothing that could give weight to his exer- 
tions, or draw attention to his efforts. He 
applied continually to the London theatres ; 
but his letters were, as unsupported appli- 
cations generally are, answered by a polite 
negative. Dr. Drury mentioned Kean’s tal- 
ent to Pascoe Grenfell, M.P., then one of 
the committee of Drury-lane theatre, and to 
the latter gentleman’s perseverance, it is 
that the London public are indebted for the 
delight Kean’s genius so long afforded them. 
Mr. Grenfell, however, only went as far as 
getting a competent judge appointed to wit- 
ness the actor’s efforts at Dorchester; stil] 
his influence must have been powerfully 
used, for those who know the routine of our 
national theatres are aware that it is ex- 
tremely rare that any manager can be in- 
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duced to send 120 miles for the " guene: of 
seeing one actor only. I would instance 
even the case of Miss E. Tree, who had the 
recommendation of Mr. Harley, and, of 
course, her sister Maria: it was known that 
a delay occurred in any definite arrange- 
ment, until the late Mr. Calcraft could kill 
two birds with one stone, and by going to 

witness at one journey the per- 
formances of the lady in question, her sister 
Anne, and a Mr. S———, who was then in 
treaty for tragedy at Drury-lane. Kean, in 
applying for situations in London, referred 
to many persons besides Dr. Drury; and at 
the period in question, the close of 1813, 
had written to Elliston* (Olympic theatre); 
Carruthers (Royalty); and Branscomb (Sur- 
rey). Thus, then, stands the account :—to 
the fortunate circumstance of Dr. Drury 
being acquainted with Mr. Grenfell much 
was owing; but to the sound judgment of 
Mr. Arnold, Kean’s success was attributa- 
ble: for so anxious was he to appear, and 
sc confident of his powers, that he would 
have played Richard and Harlequin the first 
night, if such an absurdity had been pro- 
posed to him. Among the persons to whom 
Kean had referred in many of his applica- 
tions for engagement, may be mentioned 
the late General Sir James Doyle, Mr. A. 
Cherry, Mr. , and his relatives, a fam- 
ily then of much importance at Clonmel, and 
who were themselves engaged in the pri- 
vate theatricals at that time peculiar to the 
sister kingdom; Ann of Swansea, whose 





judgment, being herself of the Kemble fam- 


ily, might have been considered valuable, 
and, lastly, to Mrs. Jordan.t 

The state of the theatre was such that 
anything promising a chance of even tem- 
porary or moderate attraction would have 
been caught at with eagerness. Comedy 
they found would not draw,—though they 
boasted that season of the names of Ellis- 
ton, Munden, Bannister, Dowton, Oxberry, 
Knight, Lovegrove, Irish Johnstone, Wrench, 
Decamp, Wallack, and Wewitzer; Miss 
Kelly, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Orger, Miss Mel- 
lon, and Mrs. Horn, (with many others ;)—a 





* The time that had elapsed between his last 
application to Drury-lane and his appearance was 
many months, for he “ wrote in,” as it is termed, 
from Exeter about the early part of the summer of 
1813, acted first in London, Jauuary 26th, 1814. 
His engagement at the Olympic was so ncarly 
settled, that Elliston threatened kim with an ac- 
tion for breach. ° 

* | believe it is true that Mrs. Jordan was ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied when she found that he 
(Kean) was cast as her Don Felix in a provincial 
theatre ; but she afterwards spoke very flattering- 
ly of his talents, and told him he might mention 
her name. Poor Kean, in telling this, said, with 
more vanity than good taste, ‘She did it because 
she hated the Kembles :” it does not appear, how- 
ever, that any body ever took the trouble to ask 
her any questions. 
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halanx of talent, that, though no Croaker, 
E fear our two theatres can never again hope 
to rival. With this comedy company Dru- 

’g benches were unfilled. Braham, T. 
Philli Bellamy, Smith, Master Barnett, 
Mrs. Dickons, and Mrs. Bland, could not at- 
tract them to an opera; nor Mrs. Bartley, 
Rae, Raymond, Pope, Wroughton, and Sow- 
erby, to a tragedy—though one from the 
pen of Coleridge had been produced, with 
every aid that the theatre could afford it. 
Their greatest reliance immediately before 
Kean’s appearance was on “ Lodoiska”* and 
their Christmas pantomime. 

Under these circumstances, it is hard to 
conceive why Kean should, after once hav- 
ing been engaged, have been treated in the 
manner generally supposed. The fact of 
his having acted with some duplicity as re- 
= his treaty with Elliston may have 

one somewhat, and certainly his own 
shrinking manner more: he loitered about 
the doors of the theatre or waited in the 
passage or ante-room, like one who had no 
right there ; and though he endured many a 
heart pang, yet he was not purposely ne- 
glected. In this world, the powerful in any 
class do not (perhaps they cannot) walk out 
of the rail-road of custom to bring patient 
merit from the shade. 

A stranger in the porter’s-room of a the- 
atre royal, gentle reader, is generally look- 
ed upon as a “suspicious person,” and soon 
becomes subject of general inquiry amongst 
the gossips of the theatre; but Kean was 
notunknown, though his purpose was; he 
was known to Mrs. Bartley, for he had play- 
ed Glenalvon to her Lady Randolph, &c. ; 
he was known to Rae, to Elliston, to T. Dib- 
din—to Hughes and Oxberry, intimately : 
the two latter actors knew his powers well, 
but Hughes, who had had the latest evidence 
of them, was himself but a novice in the 
theatre, having only appeared two months 
before Kean. Several ill-natured stories 
have been currently repeated respecting the 
insults Kean received, but his sensitiveness 
made him misconstrue much, and, humble 
as his manner was, it was truly a proud hu- 
mility. It has been said that he had no 
dressing-room assigned him: this is untrue ; 
he did not choose to dress in the place allot- 
ted him by Mr. Wroughton (then the stage- 
manager,) and in dudgeon went to the su- 
pernumeraries’ room and dressed there ; but 
though, only the day previous to his appear- 
ance, he had received a letter from his the- 
atrical friends advising him against his rash 
attempt—though Mr. Knight had volunteer- 
ed his opinion that “Mr. Kean had better 
pass his evenings in the front, trying to im- 





* T have no record to refer to as to the number 
of nights ; but this melodrama was repeated ad 
nauseam ; and to the remonstrances of those who 
held free admissions, the reply was, it was the 
only thing that brought money. 
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prove himself by witnessing the performance 
of actors ”—though Mr. Rae had pass- 
ed him in the hall without recognising him 
—though the committee had said “he could 
not do”—though a certain set of underlin 
had christened him, in their jocularity, “ Me. 
Arnold’s hard-bargain,” Kean was not actu- 
ally dispirited: stung in heart and mind* he 
certainly was; but the night before his ap- 
pearance he said, “ Let me once set my foot 
before the float (%.e. the stage-lights,) and 
I'll let them see what I am.” In fact, he 
had one great attribute of genius—its irre- 
pressibility : all real and all imagined slights 
(and he was always too apt to imagine the 
existence of neglect towards him) only con- 
firmed his resolution ; he did not come there 
merely to appear, he came there to succeed ; 
he relied on his own powers and on the pub- 
lic judgment, and the little, submissive, 
meek, and frightened man that had rehears- 
ed Shylock was wholly lost when he assum- 
ed the gaberdine and beard. Very little in- 
terest appeared to be excited in the theatre; 
at the call of “last music,” % e. the com- 
mencement of the overture, the first peeper 
through the curtain announced the fact of - 
its being a “shy domus,” which was replied 
|to by “What did you expect? there'll be 
; nothing till half-price ;” intimating that the 
| pantomime might attract, but the new tra- 
|gedian would not. On went Rae as Bas- 
|sanio, in an especial ill-humour, and the 
jearly scenes of the play were altogether 
enacted .with a listless and careless spirit. 
| At last, the prompter gave the word “ No. 
3” to the call-boy, and he went to the green- 
‘room to call Shylock to his duty ; but Shy- 
| lock was not in the green-room, and hadn’t 
| been there: the boy went up to the dress- 
| ing-room that had been allotted to the “new 
gentleman ”—he was not there. Somewhat 
alarmed at this irregularity, the call-boy 
was hurrying back to report the fact, when 
he saw Shyiock standing ready at the place 
at which he was to make his entrance; as 
in duty bound, the young functionary said 
“You're called, Sir.” “Thank you,” was 
the reply ; and those were the only words 
(save those of Shakspeare) that Kean utter- 
ed that night, until the end of the fourth 
act, Shylock’s last scene. Stage-fright 
(which has been compured to sea-sickness) 
he certainly did not suffer from; he dreaded 
the green-room more than a thousand audi- 
ences ; the pent-up hopes of years were now 
too near fulfilment for him to know the 








* If it was worth while to name individuals 
who, as Irish Johnstone said, are darkling in their 
refulgent obscurity, what an odd list of ladies and 
gentlemen could be given who did not remember 
him, and wondered where he came from up to the 
26th January, 1814; but who in the months of 
March amused their friends by the anecdotes of 
where tiey had first met Mr. Kean, and to whom 
they had first addressed the advice under which 
he was ultimately engaged. 
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“taste of fear.” Scene 3d, Act 1.—Shy- 
lock and Bassanio entered; his reception 
was cordial, not rapturous ; he acknowledged 
it rather slightly, and began: the wings (i. 
¢. stage entrances) were not over-crowded, 
though it is common for the actors to come 
to see a new one’s first scene ; however, 
“come one, come all,”—it mattered little 
then; “he had got his foot to the float.” 
Kean began to bestir himself the instant 
Bassanio left the stage ; he was warmly ap- 
plauded at the lines 


“ [f I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 


When he replied to Antonio’s sneer, 


“Is your gold and silver ewes and rams ?” 
“JT cannot tell—I make it breed 1s fast,”— 


there was laughter and applause ; the scene 
went well, and as the act fell, a comedian 
who had been looking on went into the 
green-room—a comedian who is himself, in 
his peculiar walk, an admirable actor—and 
addressing some one who had just entered, 
said, “I say ! he’s gota black wig and beard ; 
did you ever see Shylock in a black wig ?” 
This is not quoted as an instance of ill- 
nature, for it was not said in that spirit, but 
asa proof of what a slight impression had 
been made on the mind of the actor in ques- 
tion by the new trazedian. Shylock does 
not reappear until Scene 4 in the second 
act; and, of course, it was expected Kean 
would have gone into the green-room. Hol- 
low as the professions might have been, had 
he done so he would there have been con- 
gratulated on his success; for badly as 
the actors of the theatre royal, Drury-lane, 
might be suspected of wishing towards the 
interloper, they would not have been want- 
ing in such an outward mark of decency ; 
but Kean prowled about behind the scenes, 
didn’t require the attention of the call-boy, 
but was at his post when wanted. In his 
speech to Jessica (Mrs. Bland) he was much 
applauded, and the audience had become 
extremely attentive,* which was particular- 
ly shown by their approbation at his exit in 
this scene, when their plaudits must be con- 
sidered rather as a sign of their general sat- 
isfaction than as extorted by his delivery of 
“Safe bind, safe find,— 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” 


Act 3 commenced, Bassanio, Antonio, 
and Gratiano, and, in fact, all the characters 
save Shylock, Tubal, Salarino, and Salanio, 
were quietly seated in the green-room, 
when the dread rumble of reiterated plau- 
dits burst on their ears—“ Again! again! ! 
What could it be ?” not “ Who could it be ?”’ 
for of that there was now no doubt, The 
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green-room was cleared in an instant, and 
every character was at the wing to look at 
“‘the little man in the black wig,” who was 
raging like a lion in the great scene with 
Tubal: the applause was, considering the 
scanty number of the andience, prodigious ; 
as Oxberry very drolly said, “ How the devil 
so few of them kicked up such a row was 
marvellous!” At the end of this scene 
Kean ran up stairs to the room whcre he 
had dressed to aviod his congratulators,-and 
in the deep recesses of his own proud heart 
bury his joys. It appeared to those who 
were unused to Kean’s enunciation, that he 
had become hoarse from exertion, but in 
fact he was never in better voice. How- 
ever, after him went Meesrs. Raymond and 
Arnold, one bearing negus and the other 
oranges ; and believe me, “ my pensive pub- 
lic,” the fact of those great functionaries 
having done this proves that the impression 
he had made was by no means a slight one. 
The trial scene (though highly applauded) 
was rather an anti-climax in effect: such, 
in fact, it always was, for his scene with 
Salanio and Tubal was so overwhelming, 
that nothing could exceed it. Shylock ends 
in the fourth act, and before the play was 
over, Kean had left the theatre.* 
Mr. Arnold had long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best judges of 
acting in England; yet he was trammelled 
and not allowed to exercise his discretion at 
Drury-lane: for, notwithstanding what in 
these days would have been termed Kean’s 
“triumphant success,” he was coldly an- 
nounced to re-appear on that day-week.} 
But what was the feeling at the rival 
theatre ? for be it known in those days, pre- 
vious to the union, or as it has been more 
poetically expressed, 


“ Before Covent-garden theatre had married 
Drury-lane,” 


there was generally as much anxiety dis- 
played to know how a new performer suc- 
ceeded at the other house as in his own. 
The persons deputed reported progress, 
“that it had gone very well, but that it 
couldn’t do ;” one of the persons who dejiv- 
ered this judgment being a pantomimist,. 
who never had, and up to this hour never 
has spoken a word upon the stage. Indeed, 
if more instances were needed of the falli- 
bility of the members of the profession in 
judging of one another, it is afforded by 
that of , an actor at Drury-lane theatre, 
then obscure, but who rose indirectly through 
Kean’s appearance, saying repeatedly that 








* He walked to the theatre to play, and carried 
his own bundle. 
+ I am not aware that = 4 person of note in 
0 





* It was a bitterly cold night, the house not 
half full, and the galleries, which were almost 
empty until half-past eight, had been, as twenty 
years ago they generally were, rather noisy. 
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the profession was in the house on the night of 
his debit; very different. was the feeling on 
the past appearance of Macready ; among the 








rsons present that night, (Oct. 1816,) were 
Rese, Bannister, Betty, Rae, and Young. 














the new tragedian had talent, but to name 
him in the same breath with such a man as 
Young was ridiculous. 

The only time I ever heard John Kem- 
ble speak of his great rival was before Co- 
riolanus had seen Richard ; he said, “I must 
go myself, for I can’t form an idea of what 
he is; they tell me that he is like John Bo- 
logna,”—a fact, that the writer of this arti- 
cle must confess he is amazed never to 
have heard mentioned in any other quarter ; 
yet those who have seen Bologna’s Juan 
will own how striking the resemblance was, 
and that Kean was not dishonoured by the 
comparison: could Bologna have spoken as 
well as he acted, no one I have ever seen 
could for a moment have competed with 
him. 

Notwithstanding the effect produced by 
Shylock, so unwillingly is the wreath of 
genius accorded to the brow of a stranger, 
that there was no general feeling in theatri- 
ical circles of a master mind having risen 
amongst them, until after his performance of 
Richard. 

The anecdotes that follow have been 
thrown together to aid others hereafter in 
forming an estimate of his character as a 
man, or to trace the steps of the actor. 
From the January of 1814 to that of 1833, 
Edmund Kean was the star of the British 
stage, and what may be reckoned most no- 
ticeable in this nation of shopkeepers is, 
that his individual talents drew more, and 
for the exertion of those talents he himself 
received more, than any three performers 
that co-existed with him. His books show 
asum nearly averaging 10,000/. a year for 
eighteen years. How with his active life 
so vast a sum could have been expended 
—for he never gambled—is one of the 
things that those who knew him _ best 
can never cease to wonder at. He had 
some silly habits of display,—such as trav- 
elling on all occasions in a carriage and 
four,—but his household expenses were 
always on a moderate scale ; yet, a few days 
before his death, he was in danger of an 
arrest for a sum not exceeding 1001. 

Injury or insult struck deep into Kean’s 
heart ; and though he seldom, in words, be- 
trayed his triumph when in after years he 
met those who had scoffed or scorned him, 
yet over his looks he did not hold equal 
mastery, and if once the cup went round, 
Kean could not always restrain his feelings 
from finding vent in language. 

Some one or two years after his metropo- 
litan debut, he was engaged in the circuit of 

r. His success was im- 








mense, and he received nightly half the 
receipts of the house; the amount varied 
of course according to the size of the 
theatres, but the average exceeded 501. 
per night; Kean’s share was bronght to 
im 


each night after the play, by Mr. 
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jJ——_ C—,to whom, however, nothing 
could induce him to speak one word; but 
with a doggedness that appeared premedi- 
tated. ~*en the well-known knock came to 
the a. -f his dressing-room, he always 
said aloud to his attendant, “M—tt, see 
what that man wants.” Years rolled on, 
and time, which generally strengthens our 
attachments and weakens our asperities, 
brought Mr. J—— C and Kean in 
contact, (about 1827,) when the once flour- 
ishing manager, stricken by sorrows and by 
years, was feeling the pangs of poverty his 
own exertions could no longer avert; his 
theatres had passed into other hands, and as 
an actor his services were not required, 
Kean came into a town where Mr, C—— 
was sojourning, and he applied to the tra- 
gedian to play one night for his benefit. 
Kean consented; the night was fixed for 
the one after Kean’s engagement. Some 
nights previous to its occurrence, he, with 
some of the actors of the company, met at 
a tavern in the town; the room was a pub- 
lic one, where the comedians and many of 
the patrons of the theatre occusionally as- 
sembled ; there, on the occasion in question, 
was Mr. C 3 the jest went round, not 
unaccompanied with the bowl, of course; 
and the ci-devant manager, thinking al) 
former ill feeling buried, rose, made a speech 
allusive to Kean’s generosity, and acquaint- 
ed the company that Kean having known 
him in his prosperity, had consented to 
play gratuitously for his benefit. This was 
received with loud acclamations, amid which 
Kean rose, (and those who were present are 
as little likely to forget the expression of 
his countenance ut that moment as in any 
of his dramatic triumphs,) and said, “ Don’t 
let us misunderstand one another; I am 
bound to you by no ties from former ac- 








| quaintance ; I don’t play for you because 


you was once my manager, or a manager. 
If ever man deserved his destiny, it is you; 
if ever there was a family of tyrants, it is 
yours ; I do not play for you from form- 
er friendship, but I play for you because 
you are a fallen man.” The effect was elec- 
trical, but the person to whom it was address- 
ed pocketed the affront and the receipts of 
the might in question, which were very 
great. Kean explained his conduct thus— 
I believe I may say exactly in these words: 
“T am sorry that to [ forgot myself; 
but when me and mine were starving, that 
fellow refased to let a subscription for me 
be entertained in the theatre.” 

One of his greatest peculiarities was to 
disappoint expectation by acting, in some 
known instance, entirely at variance with 
his friends’ anticipations. From his reputed 
generosity, many have imagined that he 
would, with ample largess, repay all favours 
conferred upon him in the days of his ob- 
scurity ; but where expectancy stood high- 
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est, he was most often found wanting. To 
the party who lent him half-a-guinea on his 
wedding-day, he some years afterwards re- 
turned that amount with “ Mr. Kean’s com- 
pliments ;” yet he zealously exerted him- 
self, and procured a three years’ engagement 
for one person (who was unrecommended by 
talent,) enabled that person to proceed to 
the theatre properly equipped at his (Mr. 
Kean’s) expense, and lavished other kind- 
nesses upon that individual—for what ? take 
the tragedian’s own words : “ was at 
Richmond when I walked. down to play 
there for one night, sent by Sims ; I was to 
have ten shillings for playing ; the rehear- 
sal was called at ten; I sat up all night at 
the Harp, for I had no lodging, and started 
at six in the morning. About nine o’clock 
I was crossing Richmond Green, and was 
observed by , and invited to break- 
fast ; hungry enough I was, and I had not 
one halfpenny about me ; I breakfasted and 
dined with , acted like a Trojan, and 
then walked back to London with my earn- 
ings (minus a parting-glass at Richmond.) 
Ishall never forget the invitation or the in- 
viter—bis dat, qui cito dat.” 

Poor Kean, probably imagining that, with 
the multitude, it might favour the fiction of 
his Etonian education, was prone to the 
quotation of classical commonplaces ; and a 
story told of R. Phillips (his secretary ) shows 
how much this weakness was remarked by 
his associates. Kean was at some noctur- 
nal vigil, and Phillips waiting for him, when 
this colloquy arose :— 

Time, two in the morning. 

Phillips.—“ Waiter, what was Mr. Kean 
doing when you left the room ?” 

Waiter—* Playing the piano, sir, and 
singing.” 

Phillips.—* Oh, come, he’s all right, then.” 

uarter past two. 

Phillips.—* W hat’s Mr. Kean doing now?” 

Waiter.—* Making a speech, sir, about 
Shakspeare.” 

Phillips.—“ He’s getting drunk ; you’d 
better order the carriage.” 

Half past two. 

Phillips.—* What’s he at now ?” 

Waiter.—*“ He’s talking Latin, sir.” 

Phillips —* Then he is drunk. I must 
get him away.” + 

Kean was uncertain in his temper, and 
the a8sociates of his lower carousals were 











always doubtful whether he would be offend- | p 


ed or pleased with their familiarity. Hig- 
man, a bass-singer, who died some years 
since, was an acquaintance of the trage- 
dian’s; he took a public-house in Villiers- 
street, Strand, and changed the sign to 
“ Richard the Third.” At this house Kear 
at one time resorted much, and had on sev- 
eral occasions noticed one Fuller, a ventril- 
oquist and mimic. Kean was told that 





Fuller imitated him among others admira- 
bly, but the mimic (bearing in mind proba- 
bly the story of Henderson and Garrick) 
always omitted his portraiture when he saw 
the great original present. One evening, 
however, Kean came into the room after 
Fuller had commenced his imitations, which 
were announced, in a sort of concert-bill, to 
be of Mathews, Emery, Knight, Bannister, 
Young, Kemble, and Kean! The tragedian 
took his seat, and Fuller proceeded ; Kean 
tapping the table ever and anon in token of 
approbation. Fuller paused before he at- 
tempted the last imitation, but Kean looked 
approval, and he essayed. Before Fuller had 
enunciated five lines, Kean threw a glass of 
wine in his face ; a scuffle ensued, in the 
course of which Kean said if he thought he 
was such a wretch as Fuller depicted, he 
would hang himself. 

Another night, at the Harp, a set of coun- 
try actors were assembled, and among them 
one Anderton, from Liverpool, a person who 
soon afterwards made his appearance as an 
imitator_at the Coburg. Kean and some 
friends came in. Anderton, who had played 
Ratcliff to his Richard, at Manchester, ad- 
dressed him, but Kean did not appear to 
recollect him, and sat apart with his friends, 
discussing “ potations pottle deep.” The 
society assembled at the Harp on this occa- 
sion delighted in the appellation of “ The 
Screaming Lunatics,” and every one pre- 
sent was expected, by “ song or recitation,” 
to prove his claim to the title of a brother 
of the order. Anderton, when called on, 
gave imitations, wisely omitting any attempt 
at the dramatic Lord of the ascendant ; the 
heroes of the Harp however, were by no 
means satisfied—“ Kean, give us Kean !” 
echoed from all sides. Stung by Kean’s 
non-recognition, Anderton essayed and im- 
itated him in Bertram: those who remem- 
bered the scene at Higman’s anticipated 
arow, and one of the tragedian’s friends 
said he’ should leave the room, for he would 
not sit and hear the greatest living genius 
degraded by a mountebank. Kean looked 
at his friend with the most profound con- 
tempt, and then, in the very tone with which 
he was wont to enunciate “ Winterton !” 
from behind the scenes, in the “Iron Chest,” 
exelaimed, “ Anderton !” adding, “I didn’t 
see you ; why did’nt you speak tome when 
I came in ?”—and the imitator and the ‘mi- 
tated finished the night in each other’s com- 


any. 
Tew that for years he felt annoyed by 
Reeve’s imitation, and he absolutely quar- 
relled with Oxberry for giving a burlesque 
of his last scene of Sir Giles, in “ Tereza 
Tomkins :” yet, some months before Kean’s 
death, Mrs. Yates’s father (Mr. Brunton) took 
the Richmond Theatre for a benefit ; Yates 
played Sylvester Daggerwood, and adver- 
tised and gave an imitation of Kean, who, 
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on the night, was sitting as usual in his 
box, immediately over the stage,* laughing, 
applauding, and apparently enjoying the 
performance. 

For many years, whenever Kean met An- 
derton, he made him give him his imitations, 
and was particularly delighted by the mimic’s 
portrait of a distinguished provincial per- 
former, whom the tragedian certainly 


“« Hated with a hate known only on the stage,” 


and whom he only spoke of as “ that farth- 
ing candle actor, that the people like at — 

All this was weak and unworthy ; but 
Rousseau, Byron, Bacon, and Buonaparte, 
have shown us that great genius and mean- 
ness, generosity and injustice, can co-exist. 
When the author of “Childe Harold” said 
he had been compared to Kean, he was per- 
haps unaware of the fact that Kean in many 
things aped him: unless, indeed, which is 
most probably the fact, they had the com- 
mon nature of ren who possess great pow- 
ers, but not great souls, and who, acting 
continually on immediate impulses, and ever 
mystifying their motives to the million, 
present a mass of incongruities, and, how- 
ever they may profess the contrary, inward- 
ly rejoice in coing so. Byron and Kean 
equally mistoox notoriety for fame; they 
were neither of them so anxious to win the 
wise as to sway the many ; in their ambition 
to be mob-leaders, they were, in fact, mob- 
led ; they pandered to the taste they wished 
to govern; and whilst, in the aggregate, 
they succumbed to the opinions of the vul- 
gar, they would occasionally diverge in de- 
tail, merely to show their independence of 
spirit. Kean cared less for delineating 
human nature than he did for making a 
point tell; and never asked what sort of a 
character he was to represent, but what sort 
of a part he was to play—not what individu- 
al he should delineate, but what effects he 
should produce. King Lear was to him only 
an admirable medium of obtaining applause, 
and valued in proportion to that applause. 
He is reported to have said (during the 
illness of George III., when that play was 
interdicted) that the public had never seen 
what he could do, nor would they, until 
they saw him over the dead body of Cor- 
delia, Yet, when the accession of George 
IV. enabled him to appear as Lear, he was 
content to play it according to Nahum 
Tate’s version. Some years afterwards, 
when Hazlitt’s essays, and Hazlitt’s advice 
and remonstrance had aroused him, he per- 
suaded the Drury-lane management to re- 
store the fifth act of Shakspeare; it was 
thus played a few nights, but the effect (!) 








* It may be as well to state to those who have 
not heard these imitations, that Oxberry’s and 
Reeve’s have been allowed on all hands to be ad- 
mirable, and that Mr. Yates’s is generally consid- 
ered a failure. 3 
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was not equal to his expectations, and 
he relinquished Shakspeare, and resumed 
Tate’s tragedy. Had he really thought of 
the divine bard’s drama as “ the sacred page 
he was to expound” (his own powerful ex- 
pression), and not as a means by which. he 
should gain ephemeral applause, he would 
have insisted on the restoration of every 
line of that matchless and wonderful trage- 
dy ; above all, he would have made it a sine 
qué non that the part of the Fool should be 
restored ; but no, that might mar, could not 
aid, the individual effects to be produced by 
Kean in King Lear. Alas! alas! from 
Garrick to Kemble, and from Cooke to Kean 
the same story. Your mere actor has no 
care for the faine of author, living or dead, 
Garrick had a volume of Shakspeare buried 
with him—Garrick, who had countenanced 
mutilations in all his acting dramas that will 
remain as monuments of his ignorance and 
chicanery, when all recollections of the ex- 
cellence of the actor have faded. 

Kean was so sensitive to ridicule, that he 
often said he could see a sneer across 
Salisbury Plain. On the night he played 
“The Admirable Crichton,” an exhibition 
of which he was afterwards thoroughly 
ashamed, the house had been surfeited with 
the tragedy of “ Venice Preserved” and the 
dulness of the afterpiece, and were willing 
to indulge in a laugh at any thing that 
offered a shadow of an excuse for risibility. 
Unluckily, the occasion arose during his 
pas-de-deux ; Edmund was then puffy and 
protuberant of stomach—a peculiarity that 
his tight white silk pantaloons made the 
more apparent;—as he advanced, the front 
row tittered ; his expression altered instant- 
ly ; in another instant he drew up his leg, as 
if suddenly struck by cramp, and taking 
Miss Vallancy’s hand limped off the stage. 
S. Russell came forward to say that he had 
strained the tendon Achilles! but that if the 
public would permit the omission of the 
dance, Mr. Kean would give the imitations 
promised in the bills, and that would con- 
clude the entertainment. This was acceded 
to, he reappeared and imitated Incledon, 
Braham, Bannister, &c., &c., and whilst 
doing so, walked and stood with apparent 
ease ;—the strain, D remarked, was in 
his head, not in his heel. 

Satiety awaits upon enjoyment, and Kean 
had drank of the cup to the dregs. He be- 
came uhhappy for the sake of change, was 
nervous, fancied he should expire on his 
birth-day, and gave way to a thousand silli- 
nesses which he never would have dreamed 
of had not his equally-affected prototype, 
Byron, made “ melancholy a fashion.” 
When Sir John Sinclair presented the trag- 
edian with a Highland sword as high as 
himself, he thought proper, in his reply, to 
say that “the difficulties of his art’? were 








proved by “the variety and instability of 
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success,” and he sensibly felt how necessary 
“public protection was to sustain an actor 
even in his least chequered and unclouded 
career.” 

Again, in his farewell (1820), he spoke of 
“the public supporting him against the 
shafts of calumny,”—all mere imaginations, 
for he was peculiarly fortunate as regards 
the press; and the last thing he did pre- 
vious to leaving England was to say to the 
Liverpool audience, “I have not experienc- 
ed here that warmth of approbation, and 
that alacrity of attention with which I have 
been honoured in other large cities!” This 
he said in the teeth of the acknowledged 
fact, that the Liverpool audience, who are 
generally stiltish and sceptical, had lavished 
more applause on him than on any other 
favourite of the public. 

His conduct induces the belief that he 
was more subject to aberrations of intellect 


‘than the generality of the sons of genius. 


After the trial Cox v. Kean he was certainly 
insane ; he went through the provinces talk- 
ing in the course of his characters to the 
audiences on the subject of his private 
affairs. At Birmingham his benefit was a 
total failure ; in the last scene of the play 
(“A New Way,” &c. I think) an allusion is 
made to the marriage of a lady ; he suddenly 
said, “Take her, Sir; and—the Birming 
ham audience into the bargain.” 

At Cheltenham the editor of a journal 
animadverted severely on his character. 
Kean played Sylvester Daggerwood for his 
benefit, and performed the part with a horse- 
whip in his hand, saying aloud, “ I keep this 
little instrument to punish cheating alder- 
men and lying editors.” At that time he 
sold his wardrobe, affirming that he did so 
from the pressure of absolute want. 

About that period, too, whilst playing 
Daggerwood elsewhere, he threw somer- 
sets, handsprings, &c., exclaiming, “I may 
as well practice, for I] suppose I must go 
back tothis.” And when he did not perform 
any of the evolutions to his own satisfaction, 
he cried,“I could do these things a few 
years ago, but I’m too fat and too old now.” 

He went to Manchester and Liverpool, 
behaving in the same erratic and incoherent 
manner, and then embarked for America, as 
he said. bankrupt alike in fortune and in 
reputation. 

Kean, when in the full possession of his 
senses, was a very anassuming man; when 
excited by wine or liquor, he was noisy, 
quarrelsome, and overbearing: his manner, 
under such circumstances, so strongly re- 
sembled that of the late George Frederick 
Cooke, that, strange as it may seem, there is 
little doubt he had imbibed it from that un- 
fortunate genius. George Morland, Cooke, 
and Kean resembled each other so much in 
their habits, that any anecdote told of the 
one might as readily be cited as a point in 
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the character of the other. Each of them 
wanted atrue friend. I do not say this in- 
vidiously: such a friend, perhaps, never has 
existed ; he must have exerted the power of 
a parent, and combined with it the drudgery | 
ofa slave ;—indeed, the only way to have 
kept either of these men from the paths they 
trod would have required that frieud to have 
merged his own happiness, nay, his own ex- 
istence, in that of the creature he thus saved, 
—a sacrifice that no man who had mind 
enough to restrain their evil habits could ever 
have made. 

Of the frays in which he was engaged, it 
would be equally impossible and useless to 
attempt any account; and respecting these 
adventures when he himself spoke, it was 
generally in that mysterious confidence in 
which he indulged to all his acquaintances. 
He at one time received a violent blow on 
the bridge of his nose.* The danger appre- 
hended was disfigurement; however, in a 
short time, a slight bump was the only. ex- 
ternal relic of the injury. Of the affray in 
which he received this he for some time re- 
fused to speak, and I believe al] he ever said 
was that, in a row at the Cock and Bottle, 
(Haymarket,) Thurtell struck him in the face 
with a candlestick, Of Thurtell’s talents he 
generally spoke in high terms, and could 
hardly be brought to believe that Thurtell 
could have been guilty of the coldblooded 
and premeditated murder for which he was 
executed. The reader may recollect that, 
pending the trial and after the execution of 
that ill-fated man, dramas were announced 
and exhibited at some of the minor theatres 
on the subject, and a vehicle brought on the 
boards described as “the identical gig in 
which Weare was at the time he was mur- 
dered: ” one night Kean, in one of his fits of 
temporary insanity, for he was not drunk, 
got into the gig, instead of the actor who 
was to play Weare, and drove it round the 
Surtey stage. This act would he a heartless 
and brutal one if he really had the power of 
reasoning at the moment of its commission, 
which I assuredly believe he had not. 

Though avaricious of praise, Kean would 
often fling back with contempt the adulation 
of sycophants, and sometimes even misgive 
the approbation of friends. After his failure 
(for failure it certainly was) in Kitely, 
(“ Every Man in his Humour,”) one or two of 
his acquaintances were arguing very stoutly 
before his face that the failure of attraction 
was in the play, and arose from the alteration 
of public taste ; it being a comedy of manners 
rather than of passions, and, lastly, that his 
Kitely was the greatest thing in nature, and 
that R. Palmer had said “ it was better than 
Garrick’s.” Kean rose, his eyes quivered with 
that peculiar nervous excitement that it is so 








*7 think it was said that Kean suffered from 





polypus ; whether subsequently to this accident I 
do not recollect. 
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much easier to imitate than describe, and 
patting the head of Charles his child, who 
was in the room, he muttered— 


*‘ They flatter’d me like a dog; 
They told me I was everything ; 
’Tis false : I am not Kitely proof.” 


This occurred at his house in Clarges-street. 
Miss O’Neil lived nearly opposite to him, 
and as she was in treaty at Drury-lane thea- 
tre at the time he appeared, and afterwards 
became, in attraction, his most powerful rival, 
he was wont to watch her steps in public 
favour and not unnaturally contrast them 
with his own. When she played Widow 
Cheerly even her best friends confessed “ she 
was not all that could be wished.” She pass- 
ed down the street the following morning, 
and was, or appeared to be, much chagrined : 
some one remarked this to Kean; “Aye; 
poor soul,” said he, with a quaintness which 
was really irresistible, “she can’t play Kile- 
ly.’ 
Little Knight wrote a song called “Kitty 
Clover,” the melody of which Kean played 
over one day in the presence of his (Knight’s) 
son; it was subsequently brought out as 
“composed by Mr. Kean.” Knight was at- 
tempting to flatter the tragedian by talking 
at him of the beauty of the melody to Miss 
Stephens, whom he persuaded to sing a seri- 
ous song that he had written to the air*. 
Kean turned away from Jerry Blossom, and 
said to a friend, “ Don’t mind that fellow ; the 
truth is, I was out all night in Glasgow, and 
heard a soldier, who was as drunk as myself, 


whistling an air: my ear is quick, and I caught. 


up something like the melody in question ; but 
as no one has claimed it, I suppose it’s bad 
enough to be mine.” 

The widow of Garrick, the morning after 
his second benefit, when he appeared in 
“The Tobacconist,” wrote him this pithy 
note :— 

“ Dear Sir,—You can’t play Abel Drugger. 

Yours, &c.” 
To which he replied as follows :— 

** Dear Madam,—I know it. 

Yours, &c.,—E. Kean.” 

Let me add one more instance of his will- 
ingness to confess his errors. A literary 
friend had replied to some aspersions cast on 
him for suffering a prologue to “ The Jew of 
Malta” to be spoken which contained this 
line— 

Nor mourn an Alleyne whilst we boast a Kean.” 

“T thank you for your defence,” said Kean; 
“but I deserve the attack ; for my folly in not 
preventing was as great as my supposed 
vanity in causing it; but they know what a 





* This was announced thus :—“ ‘ Where is my 
lover, oh! where is he gone,’ a new ballad. The 
moms bd Mr. Knight ; the melody by Mr. Kean.” 

‘oor Kitty Stephens, through some mishap, got 
hissed, for the first and, I believe, the last time in 


her life, in this precious effusion. 
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fool Iam, and do as they please.” On the 
same subject he is reported also to have made 
this splendid reply —“Alleyne was at leastas 
good an actor, and certainly a better—man, 
he acted better than me at Dulwich.” 

He got into a quarrel with a powerful 
fellow one night at a house in Clare-market, 
and was at last stripped and fighting with 
one his superior in strength, size, and science, 
His friends got him away to the Bedford, 
and he sat Son to supper; during which 
one of the party said, “I’m glad we were 
there: the fellow you was fighting with is 
, who had a hard contest with the Gas- 
light Man.” Soon after Kean was missed, 
and it ultimately appeared that he had left the 
Bedford, sought out his antagonist, and 
fought with him in the streets, and that in 
consequence the guardians of the night con- 
veyed them to St. Dunstan’s watch-house, 
from whence they were bailed by Mrs. But- 
ler, of Covent garden-market. It is to be 
noted that Kean insisted on his adversary 
being bailed by his(Kean’s) friends, with the 
express intent of going to fight it out ina 
room, to see if he could not beat this “ terri- 
ble fellow from Oxford ;” but he was at 
length pacified. 





DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. 
NO. I. 


DIALOGUE. 
1. Lord Alvanley and Sir Andrew Agnew. 
2. Viscount Palmerton and the Prince Talleyrand. 

3. M. Persil, M. Guizot, General Lafayette, and M. Lafitte. 
Scene.—Bellamy’s— House of Commons. 
Sir ANDREW AGNEW AND LoRD ALVANLEY. 

Lord Alvanley. Well, Sir Andrew, here 
you are again—one down, t’other come on— 
so you have got another Bill for us. 

Sir Andrew. Your Lordship is right. 

Lord A. Gad! I have often heard of a 
distinction without a difference, but I never 
saw acase more clearly in point than your 
Bill of this year compared with that of last 
—the distinction may be in the date, but as 
for the difference, none can [ discover. 

Sir A. You read hastily. In a measure 
of this character, the minuteness of its pro- 
visions constitutes a considerable part of its 
importance ; attention should be paid to the 
smallest circumstances. 

Lord A. Why, to tell you the truth, I have 
no great turn for Bills, and still less for pay- 
ing—attention ; but to me—to be sure I don’t 
profess to know a great deal of the matter 
—it appears that there is one sweeping ob- 
jection to your proposed enactment, which 
may perhaps supersede the necessity of my 
descending to particulars ; I mean, ny dear 
fellow, that it is impracticable. 

Sir A. Are you inclined to be serious? 

Lord A. Not generally, t admit ; but why? 
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Sir A. Will you hear my defence to any 
objections you may oppose to me ? 

Lord A. Oh certainly ; only do me the 
kindness to pass the wine. 

Sir A. Well, then; what possible objec- 
tion can you have to the first clause of my 
Bill, prohibiting all manner of work on the 
Sabbath Day ? 

Lord A. Objection! none ; —_ as one of 
the commandments most particularly points 
to the rest of all persons from labour on that 
day, it seems scarcely necessary for you, my 
dear Sir Andrew, to add your personal au- 
thority, or even that of Parliament, to such 
a decree. It seems to me to be about as 
essential as my endorsing a thousand pound 
note of the Bank of England, in order to 
ensure its negociation. 

Sir A. There you are wrong, my Lord. 


_ However important and potential Divine 


precepts or commands may be, such is the 
fallibility of human nature, that human power 
is generally necessary to enforce and main- 
tain them. } 

Lord A. 1 can understand that, when the 
command is to labour; but to be idle, surely 
does not need so much exertion as to require 
an enforcement of leisure on people who 
have been working all the previous week. 

Sir 4. I assure you it does; however, as 
we go on, [ will revert more particularly to 
this point, and convince you of the truth of 
what I say. 

Lord A. Well, now, I will admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that your clause to close the 
shops, and to stop all buying and selling on 
Sundays, is unequivocally good and just; 
but the penal clause which follows appears 
to point to a circumstance almost beyond 
the probability of the case. After directing 
how much the people are to be fined for 
buying or selling on a Sunday, you put in 
this: “And in addition to such forfeitures, 
every sale, payment, settlement, contract or 
agreement, and every receipt or discharge 
for money given on that day shall be utterly 
void and of none effect.” 

Sir 4. Well! 

Lord A. Why, my dear Sir Andrew, who, 
upon the face of the earth, ever thought of 
paying anybody on Sunday? It isa thing 
men think of as little as possible any day in 
the week, but Sunday is the last day in the 
week that it would ever enter into any man’s 
imagination; why it is a dies non in law. 
Nobody can make a man pay on Sunday ; 
who the deuce do you suppose will volunteer ? 

Sir A. Jews might. 

Lord A. Very convenient too, end not 
wrong on their parts ; but do you mean your 
Bill to affect the Hebrews ? 

Sir A. Certainly; in return for the tole- 
ration they enjoy, they are bound to con- 
form themselves to the laws of our country. 

Lord A, So they are, as far as usury is 





concerned, but they try to evade even those ; 
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and I really must say, without meaning too 
seriously to impugn your proposition—your 
motives nobody can impugn-—I scarcely 
think that the forcing a _ to keep a 
Christian Sabbath is likely either to advance 
the morality of the Hebrews, or the pros- 
perity of the Christians. 

Sir 4. That seems to be a matter of 
opinion. I deal with the Jews. 

Lord A. So do I, my dear Sir Andrew ;— 
the wine is with you again. What! you 
pass it? Now, see, a case in point:—Here 
is your fifth clause, which fines a man ten 
to twenty shillings for being drunk on any 
part of the Sunday in addition to any other 
penalties against that sin which may already 
be in force. That’s hard, Sir Andrew. 
Why, it takes a man more than thirty shill- 
ings to get drunk at all, like a gentleman; 
and only just conceive, sitting up accident- 
ally on Saturday night, and not getting 
home till after twelve o’clock;-—eh, don’t 
you think that a cruel case ? 

Sir A. Not at all. I drink no wine my- 
self. 

Lord A. Ay; there it is; and you don’t 
sell fruit, or meat at an early Sunday mar- 
ket for the convenience of your poor neigh- 
bours. Nor do you buy them for your own. 
I see you have not a turn for those prohibit- 
ed vices. But what have we here? Your 
sixth clause enacts “ that every person keep- 
ing a hotel, coffee-house, tavern, inn, ale- 
house, beer-house, cook-shop, victualling- 
house, used or licensed for the sale of wine, 
beer, ale, cyder, porter, spirituous or other 
liquors by retail, who shall suffer any wine, 
beer, ale, porter, cyder, spirituous or other 
liquors, dressed meat or other provisions, to 
be drunk or consumed in or upon, or to be 
removed, delivered, or sold ont of his or her 
premises, on any part of the Lord’s Day, or 
any part thereof; and every person who shall 
be present on the Lord’s Day, or any part 
thereof, at any news-room or club-room, 
shall forfeit, for the first offence,” and here 
follow the penalties. 

Sir A, And very proper, too, my Lord. 

Lord A. Proper; it may be vastly proper: 
but you destroy not only the profession and 
calling of a vast number of respectable peo- 
ple who get their livelihood by selling all 
these articles on a day in which if men rest 
from working they cannot rest from eating. 

Sir A. They must eat at home. 

Lord A. That’s easy to say, Sir Andrew, 
by a wealthy Baronet, with a fine house and 
a comfortable establishment; but of the 
vast population of this country and of this 
town especially who live by their labour, 
how many, or rather how few, have homes 
which afford them the means of cooking 
their dinners ? 

Sir A. Let them buy their meat on the 
Saturday. 

Lord A. And so eat a cold dinner on the 
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~ Sunday,—that being the day of rest on 
which alone, cf all the seven in the week, 
they can find time or opportunity to enjoy a 
hot one ;—and whatever you may think, Sir 
Andrew, the Sunday’s dinner is that which, 
before you and I were born or thought of, 
and for ages before that, has been looked 
forward to, through the week, as the reunion 
of family and friends who have laboured 
for six days to get it. What, I ask, then, 
are the poor people, because they are poor, 
to skulk and hide in their solitary bed-rooms 
and garrets to munch cold mutton by way of 
saving their souls ? , 

Sir. A. Poor or not, all are equal in the 
sight of heaven. 

Lord A. So, it seems, you think ; for here 
is your prohibition from entering a club- 
house on a Sunday. Look at clubs, as now 
constituted: they are men’s homes. Look 
at the United Service Club, where the men 
who have been fighting our battles by land 
and sea at the risk of life and limb congre- 

ate ;—lvok at the numerous members of 

xford and Cambridge, who make the Uni- 
versity Clubs their place of sojourn. What, 
are these men, who occupy merely bed- 
rooms in the neighbourhood, and actually 
breakfast, dine, and sup in these clubs, to be 
shut out of their homes? to be “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” in their dusky dor- 
mitories, and not permitted to take their 
natural food in the usual place ? 

Sir A. Why, I really— 

Lord A. What! you have effectually 
barred them out of all taverns, eating- 
houses, cook-shops, &c., &c., which are, by 
the preceding clause, closed against them,— 
they cannot get food there. 

Sir 4. I have provided for that contin- 
gency in my twentieth clause. 

Lord A. As how? 

Sir A. Why,I there permit persons to 
consume victuals in inns, hotels, coffee- 
houses, &c., who shall have, lodged and 
slept on the premises during the preceding 
night, or, without having done so, between 
the hours of two and four in the afternoon 
by any person or persons who shall usually 
victual at the same. 

Lord A. This does not relieve my friends 
the clergy, the army, and the navy, any 
more than it does the tailors, and shoe- 
makers, and painters, and paper hangers. 
There are five or six thousand members of 
the clubs of which I have spoken. In what 
hotels are they to get beds on the Saturday 
night to qualify them for eating their break- 
fast and dinner there the next day? And 
as for “usually victualling”—I don’t like 
the phrase, Andrew; those men do not usu- 
ally victual in such places, for they usually 
“vicrual” in the clubs, which are conduct- 
ed exactly as private houses are, and are, in 
fact, the private residences of every individ- 
ual who belongs to them. 
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Sir A. I belong to no club. 

Lord A. Very right; but why do you in. 
sist on a man’s “ victualling” between two 
and four? 

Sir A. Between the hours of divine ser- 
vice. 

Lord A. Not a bit of it, those are between 
one and three ; and why, if a man chose to 
“victual ” at seven, when divine service is 
altogether over, may he not do so? Is sal- 
mon more sinful at seven, than turtle at 
two ? 

Sir A. My dear Lord, you can turn grave 
subjects into mirth. But these I consider 
necessary restrictions upon the irregularities 
of mankind, and as enactments tending to 
the maintenance of piety and religion. 

Lord A So far so good. But, my dear 
Sir Andrew, as Sunday is a day of rest— 
compulsorily as you make it—but for the 
purposes of relaxation and enjoyment—— 

Sir A. To keep holy, my Lord. 

Lord A. Ay, but are there not two defini- 
tions of that word? are not all holy-days 
festivals ?—Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
are holy-days. Is there sin in Greenwich 
fair? condemnation in Sadler’s-wells? or 
utter destruction in Astley’s amphitheatre of 
arts ? 

Sir A. I confine myself merely to the 
Sabbath. 

Lord A. Remember, I appreciate your 
motive, and applaud your principles; but tell 
me, just for one moment, without having the 
slightest leaning towards Popery or its su- 
perstitions, do you believe that the millions 
of Roman Catholics—the great majority of 
Christians in the world—are all rendered 
obnoxious to eternal punishment because 
they treat the Sabbath—observing it, re- 
member, much more devoutly than we do, 
for all religious purposes—as a holy-day or 
festival? ‘They dance, they sing, they even 
act plays and visit plays on the Sundays. 
Are they all 

Sir A. I do not argue about Roman 
Catholics. I am speaking of our church. 

Lord A. Does this slight variation make 
so great a difference? But you speak of 
our church; you are, if I mistake not, a 
Scotch Presbyterian. 

Sir A. Well, then, I will show you that in 
Scotland the very reverse of this frivolous 
indelicacy, with which you justly charge the 
Papists, is the case; no sound of gaiety is 
heard on the Sabbath; and as for music, not 
an instrument is used 

Lord A. Always excepting that na- 
tional one, the Scotch fiddle, I presume ? 
However, I will not argue points which 
wiser men have set at rest before, but come 
to the next prohibition of moving about. 
Why, your ninth clause prohibits the travel- 
ling of coaches, omnibuses, vans, and carts 
from proceeding or continuing on their 
journey in any manner on the Sundays. 
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Sir A. And very properly, too. It was 
with the view to insure rest for man and 
beast that. I concocted this clause. 

Lord A. But don’t you perceive that you 
stop the mails, upset the system of the post- 
office, derange the economy of all our mer- 
cantile interests, and paralyze the exertions 
of the manufacturing classes ? 

Sir A. As how? 

Lord A. Why, thus: take the Edinburgh 
mail by way of example; if you stop the 
coaches on Sunday, the mail that !eaves 
London on Friday night will be stopped at 
Caterick-bridge for a day; and that which 
leaves London on the Saturday night will 
be stopped for a day at Stevenage; while 
the Glasgow Friday mail will quietly take 
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navy, and arrived off Boston on a Sunday, 
during divine service. He landed in his 
gig, which he sent back to his ship; and 
was proceeding to find the residence of one 
of the authorities, when he was accosted by 
two beadles, who laid violent hands upon 
him, and forced him into the stocks,—in 
uniform as he was,—and there kept him till 
church was over, 

Sir A. Active officers! 

Lord A, Yes; like the informers on your 
own Bill, who may labour in their vocation 
with unmitigated severity on the day of 
general rest. However, after he was re- 
leased, Montague appealed to the mayor of 
the town, but could gct no redress. All 
the answer he got to his remonstrances was 


up its rest for four-and-twenty hours at|—“It is the custom here ; you’ should have 


Dorcaster, and the Saturday mail come to a 
full stop till Monday morning at Elvanfoot- 
bridge. 

Sir A. I admit there may be some incon- 
venience. 

Lord A. Some, my dear Andrew? Why, 
in addition to all the evils which will assail 
the great mass of the population, by the de- 
tention of all the correspondence of the na- 
tion, all the poor devils 





inquired what our customs were, before you 
came amongst us. I calculate we can give 
you no redress.” 

Sir A. Reasonably argued. 

Lord A. Montague stayed there a fort- 
night—-foraged upon the enemy—-lived 
sumptuously among the barbarians—and, 
having completed his intended stay, ré- 
solved to repay the civility of his rigid, yet 
hospitable friends, by inviting the mayor 


Sir.4. I beg your Lordship’s pardon;|and corporation to dinner on board of his 


the 
Lord A. Tbeg yours—the poor unfortu- 
nate passengers by these conveyances will 





frigate. 
Sir A. Tadmire his Christian-like spirit 
of forgiveness. 


be starved; for while one clause of your Lord A. They came; dined and drank 
J > ’ 


Act stops them at places in which they have 
no business, for four-and-twenty hours, an- 


as mayors and aldermen always do; anda 
very pleasant day they lad. ‘The corpora- 


other clause prohibits the inn-keeper, tav-|tiom barge was along side, to convey them 


ern-keeper, and cook-shop-keeper from al- 
lowing them a room to sit down in,—a 
breakfast, dinner, or supper to eat,—or a 


to the shore. The parting cup had been 
drained; and their worships were at the 
gangway, ready to step into their gilded 


glass of wine, beer, ale, cider, mum, mead,| gondola, when Montague, ordering the 


or spirituous liquors to drink. 

Sir 4. Not so. If they arrive a little be- 
fore twelve, they may be admitted into their 
inns, under another clause. 

Lord A. And forced to incur an increas- 
ed expense in a dirty alehouse, while in the 
agonies of suspense about a failing concern 
in Edinburgh, or a dying parent in London; 
and for this there is no remedy; for you 
have clogged the wheels of all the post- 
chaises and g@lass-coaches in the empire. 

Sir A. Unquestionably. Why should 
—_ so racketing about the country on 

undays ? 

Lord A. Greater men than we have done 
such things; but, as far as the mass of the 
people go, they have no other day to relax 
in. 

Sir A. My dear Lord, in America they 
put chains across the streets on the Sab- 
bath, to prevent the egress of the inhabitants. 

Lord A. Ah! but that isa land of free- 
dom. Did Lever tell you what happened 
to Montague ;—I_ den’t mean our agreeable 
friend Rokeby, but to a Montague of the 
—_ Tle was a captain in the 

J AZ 


boatswain aft, directed tlie mayor to be 
seized and tied up; and having properly 
prepared his worship for the reception of 
his wholesome correction, gave him a 
couple of dozen, soundly laid on. 

Sir 2. What! flog him ? 

Lord A. Most soundly ; and having seen 
him so served, he administered a dozen a- 
piece to each of the aldermen, and a dozen 
and a half to the recorder. Never was such 
an uproar on the deck ofa King’s ship: 
they cursed and swore, and tore and stamp- 
ed, and vowed vengeance against their 
treacherous host. 

Sir A. And what did he say by way of 
explanation ? 

Lord A. “Gentlemen,” said Montague, 
“it is the custom here to flog mayors and 
aldermen; you should have inquired what 
our customs were before you came amongst 
us. I calculate I can give you no redress.” 

Sir 4. Heavy retaliation ! 

Lord A. But just. ‘In half an hour after, 
they were over the side, his anchor was up, 
and he bowling away before a stiff breeze ; 
after which period my friend Montague 
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never visited the United States. So much 
for American custoins. 

Sir A. Please to remember that J did not 
advocate chaining up the streets—I merely 
mentioned it as the custom of another coun- 
try—the prohibition from letting out horses 
and carriages will, I think, be sufficient. 

Lord A. Yes, to keep everybody at 
home who happen to be unlike yourself— 
too poor to 
theirown. You never hire horses or car- 
riages—you belong to no club—you never 
travel on business—ergo, nobody else must 
be permitted to do so. No, my dear An- 
drew, you live very snugly at home, and 
therefore, having all the rest of the week 
to amuse yourself after your own fashion, 
you are content to “ victual,” as you call it, 
in your own house. 

Sir A. And what then ? 

Lord A. Why, in order to meet the con- 
venience of your own position, you exempt 
from rest and quiet all menial servants 
whose labour is necessary to send up your 
dinner, hand round your entrées, serve your 
wine, make your coffee, and give you your 
chasse—is it not so? 

Sir A. It is an inevitable evil, and I see 
no remedy. 

Lord A. And then, my dear simple, sin- 
gle-hearted fellow, while you keep your 
cook tied by his leg to the fire-place, your 
kitchen-maids dancing at his tail, your but- 
ler uncorking, your footman handing and 
serving, your coachman and grooms helping, 
your housekeeper attending, and your still- 
room woman on the qui vive, you set it down 
in your calendar that they are doing no- 
thing incompatible with piety and religion ; 
while you denounce to etcrnal condemna- 
tion and forty shillings penalty a hale, 
hearty cockney, who for pleasure hires a 
boat and rows himself and his wife and 
children to the Red House for a regale, or 
to Putney for pleasure, and afterwards 
smokes his pipe, sips his ale, and cracks his 
biscuit with his happy family in a bower on 
a bowling-green. 

Sir .4. Such things are insufferable! 

Lord A. Was England Jess prosperous, 
or were the blessings vouchsafed by Provi- 
dence less important, when Sunday was the 
acknowledged day of recreation and festiv- 
ity, than she is now? The squire’s hos- 
pitable board, graced by the presence of 
the parson of the parish, seemed to of- 
fer no forbidden fruit, and the gladdened 
hearts of the happy neighbours engendered 
no guile, because vay were cheered with a 
horn of his honour’s October. The religion 


of the Establishment has no gloom in its 
character, and I would advise you to con- 
fine your legislation to your own country 
and the church to which you belong, Your 
Bill of itself would create a rebellion in the 
country. 


eep horses and carriages of 
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Sir A. I believe it will meet with un- 
qualified support. 

Lord A. Not it—the truly religiots man 
sees in it nothing but cant and supereroga- 
tion; the worldly man sees in it ruin and 
embarrassment to all our civil and political 
institutions; the working classes see in ita 
tyrannical effort to deprive them of the re- 
lief from labour which God himself has per- 
mitted them; the infidels, who scoff at all 
religion, who lay hold of it to expose the 
absurdity of what they will not hesitate to 
denounce as fanaticism; while the only 
people who will be found favourable to its 
enactments will be the Byers, and Simp- 
sons, and Thompsons, and other public in- 
formers, who are encouraged to pursue the 
most venal possible system of espionage by 
its provisions, and who, like the menial ser- 
vants who are to be worked to death for your 
convenience, are to be permitted to pursue 
their infamous calling on the Sunday for your 
gratification. 

Sir 4. I see I have no hope of support 
from your Lordship, so there is no use in 
w A defending my measure—I mean well, 
an 

Lord A. Nobody doubts that—so does a 
child who drinks boiling water out of the 
spout of a tea-kettle ;—but, I tell you, the 
thing is incompatible with the usages of so- 
ciety or the habits of mankind, and utterly 
impracticable in the present ¢ivilized state 
of society, and so good night.—Are you for 
Crocky’s ? 

Sir A. You are too bac, my Lord; but 
there is so much generous kindness and 
good nature about you that it is impossible 
even for me to be angry. 

Lord A. Adieu! 

Sir A. Salve! 





Scene—The Foreign Office. 
Prince TALLEYRAND AND Viscount Pat- 
MERSTON, 

Viscount Palmerston. Well, Prince, I am 
glad-a to-a have the pleasure of seeing you 
out-a, 

Prince Talleyrand. The English people, 
I suspect, would be better pleased if they 
saw your Lordship out. 

Vis. P. What is your news from Paris ? 

Prince T’. (aside.)\—As if he fancied I 
should tell him.—None. You have got Lord 
Granville’s despatch ? 

Vis. P. Yes—it came last night to Down- 
ing-street. 

Prince T. What do you think of it ? 

Vis, P. Haven't read it-a. I was at Lady 
Grey’s, and forgot I had it in my pocket. 

Prince T. Things look angry—how is 
your friend, Leopold ? 

Vis. P. As anxious for England as eve! 
was Swiss for his own country. 

Prince T. Bad job for you, that Belgian 
affair.—You’'ll never get over those infernal 
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tocols—they'll stick to you through life. 
any, Cupid;—why do they call you Cupid? 


Vis. P. Miscreants! because a lady, whv 
shall be nameless, gave me that name-a. 

Prince T. Well, then, Cupid be it— 
What the deuce have you been doing with 
Lord Howard de Walden at Lisbon ? 

Vis. P. Doing? What you havé done a 
thousand times—playing a game. 

Prince T. Yes; but our play differs in 
this—you have had the misfortune to be 
found out. Have you burned the despatches 
that somebody will move for ? 

Vis. P. I wish all the fellows were burned 
who move for anything in my department-a. 

Prince T'. You are not fortunate, I own 
—your Princess Pumpkina is not a sure 
card—and Pedro is 

Vis. P. As bad as his brother. 

Prince T. In Spain you are botching it; 
that other little girl will fail you—you have 
too many queens on your hands. 

Vis. P. And too many knaves in the ser- 
vice. 

Prince T. Granville is sadly worried by 
your friend Durham ; the Bear and the Bore 
don’t suit his views, 

Vis. P. No; he wrote home about it, but 
Durham must have his way. 

Prince T. We know what his Belgian 
scheme is. Does it meet with the sanction 
of the high contracting party herself? 

Vis. P, 1 cannot say; I believe I know 
as little of what is going on as any gentle- 
man in the country. 

Prince T’. You take it too easy—you 
ought to have kicked when old Grey wrote 
direct to the Belgian Minister without say- 
ing a word to you on the subject. 

Vis. P. Kick!—Gad! two can play at 
kicking ; and if I had said a word, old Grey, 
as you call him, would have had me out and 
Durham in. 

Prince T. I don’t know—I think we should 
not have permitted it. 

Vis. P. We—whom do you mean? 

Prince T. Why—I mean myself and my 
King. We do what we like, don’t we, 
Cupid? 

Vis. P. Egad! I believe youdo. Gran- 
ville complains of Durham; but if I did what 
I really think I ought to do, I ought to com- 
plain of Granville. For my own part, I don’t 
understand how your King of the Barricades 

could have the face to denounce the barricade 
makers in that affair of Sunday se’n-night. 

Prince T. Don’t you? What do you 
think of yourselves, after having encouraged 
the Unions, acknowledged them, corres- 
ponded with them, admitted them to con- 
sultations, and all the rest of it, bringing up 
all your guards and guns, arms and artillery, 
planting them round London, and then, with 
bayonets at their throats, rejecting their pe- 
tition about the Dorchester unionists, and 
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taking it in at the front door of Melbourne’s 
office and sending it out at the back ? 

Vis. P. Tam only answerable for my own 
department. g 

Prince T. I was there. I left my car- 
riage by Grey’s Gate, in the Park, and saw 
the whole fun, I think you match me, my 
Cupid, 

Vis. P. Nobody can match you: you are 
inimitable. Why, you have sworn to thir- 
teen constitutions, 

Prince T. So would you have done, if 
they had changed in your country as often 
as they have in mine. You were a Tory; 
wer’n’t you? You wrote in the ‘New 
Whig Guide,’—ridiculed Duncannon,—bul- 
lied Brougham,—and lampooned Hobhouse : 
yet here you are coopering up the concern, 
more of a Whig than your neighbours. 

_ Vis. P. One-a is obliged to change with 
circumstances-a— 

Prince T. Granted! That’s all I can 
have done; but my changes have been ad- 
vantageous to mej;—yours the reverse. 
Upon my honour,—don’t be angry,—I have 
buttered you over as long as I thought there 
wasa chance of keeping yourself up: but 
it really is too ridiculous. You are not fit 
for Foreign Secretary. You'd do beautiful- 
ly for a Vice-Chamberlain, like Belfast,—or 
a Captain of Beef-eaters, like Clanricarde, 
—or anything of that sort, where you might 
dress smartly, and curl those darling whis- 
kers. But for a Foreign Secretary, I— 

Vis. P. What, Sir? 

Prince T. You'll excuse me, I speak out 
—you are just as fit as your friend Dr. 
Wade would be to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or Mr. Baron Williams, that cocky- 
mehoppyme-lawyer, commander-in-chief. 

Vis. P. Gad! this-a is rather a new turn 
you have taken. 

Prince T. I cannot help it. Constantino- 
ple was without a minister when the most 
important treaties were to be signed and the 
most, serious business to be transacted. 
Cousin Ponsonby could not get there be- 
cause the north-easterly wind blew inces- 
santly during six months of an Italian year; 
and you sent him the red riband because he 
was absent, and did nothing. Stratford 
Canning, another of your red ribands, dare 
not go to Russia; Nicholas won’t have him; 
and America laughs at you, and won’t send 
you an ambassador. We have got Ancona 
and Algiers,—that is to say, the Mediterra- 
nean. Otho, your Greek ing, costs you a 
million and a half of money ; Leopold, your 
Belgian, costs you 50,000/. a-year, and is 
not worth his salt. Howard de Waldon 
botches your affairs in Portugal; George 
Villiers bemuddles them in Spain; and now 
I have wheedled you into a treaty by which 
France will in six months be in possession 
of the Peninsula, and England have to pay 
the expenses. 
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Vis. P. Tam not disposed to be twitted 
in this way by a man who has been all things 
by turns—a bishop—a— 

Prince T. Stop ; don’t be pert, Cupid. I 
have saved you many an exposure. I know 
that I manage you, but don’t provoke me 
further. You are a very nice man; there’s 
an end, so good day. Perhaps we may 
meet in Arlington-street to-night. Don’t 
pout—I say, how did you like it, when, at 
the dinner of the Knights of the Bath, the 
King commanded the Speaker to return 
thanks for the Civil Grand Crosses, instead 
of you? Eh? Good bye. How did you 
like yourself in the evening? wu revoir. 
Good bye: don’t pout. 

Vis. P. Devil that he is, thank heaven, 
he has stumped off with his cloven foot! 


Scene—.2 Chamber in the “Chamber” of 


Deputies. 
Present—M. Prersit, M. Guizor, GENERAL 
LarayeTTe, M. Larirre. 

M. Persil. 1am about to present a com- 
municaiion to the Chamber from an individ- 
ual who once held an illustrious station in 
the councils of this kingdom. It is from M. 
Polignac! who is also in attendance, by 
permission of the government, in order to 
give such explanations as may be required 
of him. He simply prays the Chamber to 
address the Crown for a remission of the 
remaining period of imprisonment to which 
he and his colleagues are subject under the 
sentence of the Chamber of Peers, on the 
round that the recent proceedings of gov- 


ernment, and the movement on the part of 


the people, have clearly proved that the or- 
donnances of July, 1830, were not only jus- 
tifiable by the actual state of things, but al- 
together inevitable, 

Gen. Lafayette. The next thing you will 
do, M. Persil, will be to send for Charles X., 
or at least for Henry V. I repeat it, that 
this is a most violent outrage upon the sys- 
tem of the barricades. M. Persil ought to 
be sent to Ham. 

M. Lafitte. Before the Minister proceeds 
further in this important counter-revolution, 
I think that M. Polignac ought to be pres- 
ent. I have afew questions to put to him, 
which perhaps may throw some light upon 
this astonishing coup d’état. 

M. Guizot. Such republican interruptions 
are not to be tolerated, 

(M. Persil, who had withdrawn, returns 
with M. Polignac, who takes a seat beside 
the chairs of the Ministers.) 

M. L. M. Polignac, although somewhat 
surprised to see you here, I wish to puta 
question to you. Have you not been lately 
frequently visited by the King, and by the 
Keeper of the Seals ? and if so, I should be 
glad to hear what passed between you and 
them on those occasions. 

M. Polignac. itis true I have recently 
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had the honour of being consulted by some 
persons of the highest distinction, whose 
names [am not at liberty to disclose, and 
who have questioned me as to the substance 
of some ordonnances originally intended to 
have accompanied those about which go 
much clamour was made in 1830. 

M. L. Those ordonnances, which you 
then kept back, were framed, I believe, for 
the purpose of authorizing the apprehension 
of myself, M. Lifayette, and other Hon- 
ourable Deputies obnoxious to the King, 

M. Pol. One of the ordannances in ques- 
tion was to that effect, undoubtedly. 

M. L. What was the purport of the 
others ? 

M. Per. It is highly inconvenient in the 
present state of the country, when the most 
alarming movements are going on at Lyons, 
Poitiers, and even in the capital itself, to 
question the illustrious prisoner as to any 
communications which he may have had 
with the Ministers. 

M. P. I certainly conceived that, in com- 
ing here, my only duty was to defend myself 
against a sentence which the Chamber must 
now be fully convinced was in every way 
unjust. I demand my liberation; I appeal 
to the justice—to the honour of France! 

Gen. L. | for one am most anxious to 
hear what the Prince has to say in his own 
behalf. 

M. Pol. I have now before me a copy of 
the ordonnances which gave rise to the bar- 
ricades, and I find that the existing govern- 
ment has not only re-issued them in another 
form, but has also carried them into execu- 
tion. Our misfortune fwas, that we foresaw 
coming events too clearly, and at too great 
adistence. In our report to the King, we 
stated that “signs of disorganization and 
symptoms of anarchy manifest themselves 
at almost every point of the kingdom.” 
Have not disorganization and anarchy actu- 
ally made their appearance since that peri- 
od in almost every part of France ? 

M. G. Undoubtedly. 

M. Pol. We declared that “ pernicious 
and subversive doctrines were propagated 
amongst all classes of the people.” Wit- 
ness the declaration of adhesion to the 
principles of Robespierre published last 
year. 

M. Per. But we have put it down. 

M. Pol. We merely endeavonred to pre- 
vent it from being made. We _ foresaw 
trouble and civil war, and perpetual commo- 
tions. All these things have since occurred. 

Gen. I. It is because the Ministry have 
followed in your footsteps. 

M. Pol. Well, we said that the agitations 
of the day were produced by the press—the 
great focus of rebellion. We took measures 
for destroying it; have you not said and 
done the same thing? You prosecuted the 


“'Tribune ” newspaper ninty-six times ; and 
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then, when you found prosecution of no) territory ;—these are events which never 
avail, yousent your officers to the bureau could have occurred under the reign of 
of that journal, sealed up its pregses, seized | Charles X., for he abdicated his throne rath- 
its material, and expelled its compositors. | er than attempt to keep it at the expense of 
An act of this description on our part brought | French blood. 

about the revolution. M. Per. The Prince speaks the truth. It 

L. M. Wait 2 while ; the revolution is not} must be no longer concealed that he was 
yet ended. sf well informed of the state of the kingdom 

M. Per. What! does the Honourable Dep-| when he presented his report to Charles 
uty mean that we are to have a revolution; X., and that we are now only taking the 
every year? steps which he should have adopted at that 

M. G. Or does he suppose that we are to | period. 
stand by with a while aviolent} Gen. LZ. Ah! if we had but again the 
and disaffected préss is endeavouring by | opportunity of choosing between a republic 
constant, persevering, and malignant efforts|and a monarchy! I protest I see no differ- 
to relax all the bonds of obedience and sub-|ence whatever between Charles X. and 
ordination, to weaken all the springs of pub- | Louis Philippe—between Persil and Polig- 
lic authority, to oppose and embarrass the | nac. 

Government, to raise citizen in arms against | M. Pol. It will follow, therefore, that if I 
citizen, father against son, brother against} am to remain at Ham with my colleagues in 
brother, and to deluge the capital with blood ?| misfortune, the present Ministers should 

M. Pol. Those very words, M. Guizot,| participate in our punishment; but if the 
you have borrowed from our report to the |Chamber will not impeach the Government, 
King. | we, who are guilty only in intention of what 

M. G. I should certainly never have con- | they have reduced to practice, should be re- 
sented to the suppression of the “Tribune,” | stored to freedom. 
had it not uniformly laboured, by the anar- 
chy of its doctrines, to produce anarchy in} a 
the state. 

M. Pol. You must have got my report by | 
heart, for these are also my expressions. [| 
find, moreover, that a law is now in discus- | 
sion inthe Chamber for removing prosecu-| jy comes—he comes—from the land of snows ! 
tions against the press from the cognizance | The quaking Earth his footstep knows, 
of juries, This is another plagiarism from | And the Sun looks cold, and dim, and pale, 
our ordonnances. : ? | Through the gathering tempest’s murky vale. 

M. L. The Prince is perfectly right. | He comes—the Winds, in numbers deep, 

M. Pol. But further, although we felt that | Herald his march from steep to steep, 

a turbulent democracy was preparing to su-| And the voice of the Cataract, less remote, 
persede all law, and although we abolished | Welcomes his advent in louder note ; 

the freedom of the press, dissolved the new } And the Forest is doffing his leafy crown ; 
Chamber, repealed the existing law of elec- | And the Mountain is casting his chaplet down ; 
tions, and ordained a new one, we did not | And the swallow is winging her way afar 

go so faras this Chamber and the present | To the climes where the grape and the citron are. 
Government have done in depriving France | Ye may trace his steps by the cloud and shower, 
altogether of the power of associating for | And the faded grass, and the fallen flower, 
political purposes. We left the law of Na- And the rifted elm, and the scatter’d flock, 
poleon on that subject untouched. And the hovel crush’d by the loosen’d rock. 

M. G. Mon Dieu! what was to be done? He has swept the fields of. their golden store, 

In every street there was an association or- | He has blacken’d with wrecks the sandy shore. 
ganized for the diffusion of Republican prin- | C!#mour, and Tumult, and Fear, and Pain, 
ciples; Were we to suffer them to go on And Famine, and Death, are in his train. 

until they conquered us, or were we to put Bind his brow with a chaplet sere. 

them down at once ? Crown ye the Victor of the Year ! 

M. Pol. 1 do not, of course, mean to cen- | 4 Jouder shout! let it rend the sky— 
sure your policy. You have at this moment) proclaim a nobler victory ! 
eight hundred individuals under arrest in| He has stricken a King in this hour of might, 

I aris charged with political offences—your fe has wither’d the arm that was strong in fight ' 
hospitals are crowded with citizens sabred | pe came, when the burning city’s glare 

by the Guards—there are nearly one hun- | stream’d through the dark and sulphurous air, 
dred dead bodies waiting to be recognized, ! When the lance and sword were black with gore, 
slain in your streets—more property and a | Andthe trumpet’s clang, and the cannon’s roar, 
greater number of lives have been lost lately | And groan, and shout, and laugh, and yell, 
in Lyons than during the most sanguinary And shriek, and curse were likest Hell. 
scenes of the revolution—and you are ex-/| In tempest, and in cloud, he came, 

pelling your subjects from all parts of the | Quell’d was the battle, quench’d the flame, 
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Feeble the hands that never fail’d, 
And faint the heart that never quail’d. 
Crown ye the victor !—bind his brow 
With the undying laurel bough ! 


AN ESSAY ON WONDERING. 


I wonpeR what sort of a place this 
world would be, if we had nothing to won- 
der at. I do not atall approve of the nil ad- 
marayi system ; for we cannot help wonder- 
ing ; and if we attempt to avoid it, we are 
sure to fail. Nay, if aman, by any effort 
of mind, has arrived at that pitch of perfec- 
tion as to wonder at nothing, he must, of 
course, wonder at himself, that he is so much 
superior to the rest of the world. But show 
me the man who never wonders, and I will 
show you the man whoneverthinks. Every- 
thing was made to be wondered at, and we 
were made to wonder atevery-thing. Asses 
never wonder; they take everything for 
granted, and seem to be complete fatalists. 
They receive the cudgel as patiently as if 
it were pre-ordained, and essential to the 
harmony of the universe. We intellectual 
folk, who are not asses, investigate, think, 
wonder, and cease to wonder; but we have 
no sooner ceased to wonder at one thing 
than we begin to wonder at another. 

I am willing to grant that there is nothing 
new under the sun; but, for all that, we 
live in a very wonderful world, and are con- 
stantly surrounded by a world of wonders. 
In good sooth, I am inclined to think that 
everything is wonderful, and that the great- 
est wonder in the world would be to find 
anything not wonderful. We can scarcely 
take up a newspaper without finding some- 
thing wonderful—such as a wonderful tur- 
nip, six feet in circumference ; or a wonder- 
ful primrose, in a wonderful garden, in con- 
sequence of the wonderful mild weather. 
I remember that when I was at school, my 
master used to wonder at my assurance that 
I should dare to disobey, in any one partic- 
ular, his high behests ; and I, in turn, used to 
wonder at him fer wondering at me; so I 
had my revenge in retaliation,—wonder for 
wonder—tit for tat,—only I did not tell him 
of my wonder: I kept that to myself; and 
I verily believe, now I come to think of it, 
that my wonder was much the sincerest of 
the two. If you wish to write an essay, 
or to begin a conversation, and are at a loss 
for something to write or talk about, only 
write or say “J wonder,” and something 
will be sure to follow. 

Wondering is a peculiar faculty and priv- 
ilege of human and intellectual beings. I 
have said above that asses do not wonder: 
they have not wit enough. I was going to 
say that wondering may be applied as a dis- 
tinctive epithet of the human species, and 
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that Plato might have amended his defini- 
tion by this addition ; but I fear I should be 
wrong. Plato, you must know, defined man 
as a featherless biped; upon which Dioge- 
nes, who was what the world calls a wicked 
wag, stripped the feathers from a poor, un- 
fortunate bantam-cock, and exultingly ex- 
claimed, “ There is Plato’s man!” Now, 
if Plato, in order to render his definition 
more definite, had defined man to be a wan- 
dering, featherless biped, Diogenes would 
still have been down upon him, saying, 
“Look at Plato’s man—a featherless biped, 
wondering what has become of his feathers !” 

If, however, wondering be not altogether 
and exclusively confined to the human spe- 
cies, it exists among them in its greatest 
perfection and delightful fulness. It is by 
wondering that we are kept awake all day. 
When cats and dogs have had their dinner 
they go to sleep; but man keeps awake, 
wondering what cats and dogs can find to 
dream about, that they sleepso much. Man 
wonders at all he sees, and at all he hears, 
He wonders at the past, and he wonders at 
the present, and he wonders at the future. 
He wonders backwards and forwards, and 
upwards and downwards, and all round 
about. He wonders at himself, and he won- 
ders at his neighbours. He wonders at 
man’s folly, and he wonders at man’s wis- 
dom. He wonders that he knows so much, 
and he wonders that he knows so little. He 
wonders at the regularity of the material 
world, and he wonders at the regularity of 
the moral world. He wonders at the regu- 
lar return of the seasons, and he wonders at 
the infinite variety of them. Because he 
wonders, he seeks for knowledge that his 
wonder may abate; and yet the more he 
learns, and the more he knows, the more 
does his wonder increase. We do now and 
then meet with a poor witless ignoramus, 
who says, with a marvellously wise look, “I 
have learned to wonder at nothing.” Now, 
with all due deference to this Master Wise- 
acre, we are compelled to say, that this very 
speech is a proof that he wonders at every- 
thing. For how has he learned to cease 
from wonder? By what process has he been 
led to leave off, or to fancy that he has left 
off, wondering ? Why, simply because he 
has been so bothered and perplexed by the 
wonders around him, that he has ceased 
from thinking at all. He could see nothing 
which did not excite his wonder, and there- 
fore has shut his mind’s eye that he may 
cease from his perplexity. This ceasing to 
wonder is, therefore, mere talk. Thought 
itself is wonder. The more a man thinks, 
the more he wonders. Wonders increase 
in a geometrical ratio; the solution of one is 
the creation of two. The very beauty of 
wonder is our utter inextricability from it. 
Existence itself, which seems to be the 
simplest idea in the world, is an inscrutable 
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wonder; and non-existence is a greater 
wonder. To be, is marvellous; and not to 
be, is more marvellous still. But we must 
not be metaphysical: and yet how can we 
avoid metayhysics when we are discoursing 
on wonders, for ~ + gg on are cf all things 
the most wonderful. They are wonderful, 
because it is a wonder that, for so many 
centuries, so many books on the subject 
should have been read and written, and no- 
body should be a bit the wiser for them; 
and yet it would be more wonderful still, if 
people should have been wiser for books of 
metaphysics. Is it wonderful that so many 
volumes of metaphysics should have been 
written; and it is more wonderful that they 
should bave been read. Weare sometimes 
wondering that the study of metaphysics 
should be out of fashion ; and then, again, we 
wonder that it should ever have been in fash- 
ion. One cannot help wondering what the 
metaphysicians were thinking about when 
they wrote such books; and one wonders 
whether they expected that their books would 
ever be read. Indeed the world of letters 
is as full of wonders as any part of the uni- 
verse. We wonder how people can find 
materials for writing so many books; and 
we wonder how the world can find time for 
reading them; and we wonder how the 
world can find patience to read some of 
them, and we wonder how the world can 
find money to buy them withal. To live 
without wondering is something like attempt- 
ing to live without breathing; for is not 
wonder the breath of our intellectual life ? 
It is said that extremes meet; and in this 
matter they certainly do, for if it were a 
supposable case that any mind could actual- 
ly cease to wonder by surpassing all its dif- 
ficulties, unravelling all its perplexities, and 
rising above all its clouds, fogs, and obscuri- 
ties, it would have no motive to think, and 
its mental powers would cease for want of 
exercise, and it would be even as no mind 
at all. 

Truly, the most wonderful of all things is, 
that men are miserable because they cannot 
get rid of that which constitutes their hap- 
piness. Does not this last sentence sound 
like a most impudent paradox? Yet it is 
true as truth itself. It is true of every part 
of our being, and of every interest in life. 
We are miserable because we cannot get 
rid of our pains, sorrows, cares, and disap- 
pointments; and yet the very happiness of 
our lives, the very delightfulness of our be- 
Ing, consists in the ease which follows pain, 
in the joy that contrasts with sorrow, in the 
alleviation of our cares, and in the successes 
which so bright and so beautifully alternate 
with our disappointments. We wish to have 
no pains, no sorrows, no cares, no disappoint- 
ments; and what would life be without them ? 
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and bewilder the understanding, buffeting the 
mind different ways—now driving it to doubt, 
and now fixing it in faith, The ambitious 
and aspiring genius, which have learned its 
A, B, C, about ten minutes before the usual 
time, and having by its own unprompted 
sagacity discovered that the best way of 
seeing through a millstone is to iook through 
the hole in the middle of it, thinks itself 
born to solve all perplexities, and to rise to 
an empyrean height of intellectual glory,— 
feels sadly disappointed that any mysteries 
should remain in nature, and that any know]- 
edge should be above its reach, forgetting 
that the very use of mind is to grapple with 
difficulties, and that our knowledge would 
not be worth a straw were it not for our ig- 
norance. Mind is of no use when it has 
ceased to wonder, even as life is of no use 
when its struggles are all over. All the 
charm and interest of reading consists in 
wondering what will come next. And as 
they who have no troubles made for them will 
be sure to make some for themselves ; so they, 
if there could be any such, who could find 
no intellectual perplexities in nature, would 
be desirous of making some intellectual 
knots for themselves, in order that they 
might have the pleasure of untying them. 
In fact, we are so exceedingly fond of won- 
dering, that we would go miles and miles to 
see anything wonderful—not that we need 
go far for that matter, seeing that we are 
surrounded with wonders; but let that pass 
—we are never so completely and heartily 
attracted by anything as by the cry of won- 
der. All the world ran wondering after the 
learned pig, forgetting, however, that it was 
equally wonderful that one pig was not as 
learned as another. The title of Wonderful 
Magazine did wonders for a periodical some 
years ago;—but it shall be said that of late 
years we are all grown wiser, and that we 
do not now run after such trash and trumpe- 
ry as learned pigs and wonderful magazines: 
the truth is, that we are as fond of wonders 
as ever, only as the extraordinary has ceased 
to excite us from its want of novelty, we are 
now intent upon universal knowledge of the 
ordinary, that we may find food for our won- 
der in that which is common and quotidian. 
We are all wondering—some at ourselves 
and some at our neighbours. We are won- 
dering at the march of intellect, but we are 
also wondering at the heavy baggage of ig- 
norance which hovers and hangs in its rear. 
We wonder how any one can be content to 
remain in ignorance ; we wonder that peo- 
ple should give themselves so much trouble 
to acquire knowledge, which knowledge, 
after all, teaches them little more than their 
own ignorance—as the increase of lights, in 
a boundless cavern of darkness, only serves ¢ 
the more effectually to show how great that 
darkness is, 





Even so is it with the wonders that perplex 
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THE MACHINERY OF CRIME IN 
ENGLAND. 


THERE is not, and never has been, a civ- 
ilized country of modern Europe—nor was 
there ever a nation amongst the ancients, 
which had arrived at evena secondary stage 
of civilization, in which a man, or a body of 
men, could violate the laws, except by 
stealth, by cunning contrivances, and by all 
those expedients and resources which can 
be created by skilful and experienced crimi- 
nals, desperate in vice and yet reckless of 
its consequences. In all countries, ancient 
and modern, professional or habitual law- 
breakers have been obliged to hold their 
assemblies in private, and tocontrive their 
depredations with the utmost secrecy.— 


They have been driven to an exertion of 


astonishing ingenuity in mancuvres, in or- 
der to avoid suspicion, to elude discovery, 
to baffle pursuit, io escape conviction, or to 
propitiate mercy. 

fn England, however, the case is directly 
the reverse. Here, although we pride our- 
selves on our high degree of civilization and 
pre-eminent iuumanity; though we boast 


that our institutions are superior to those of 


all other nations of the ancient or modern 


world, a set of individuals, of the vilest of 


all possible descriptions, will not only make 
law-breaking their trade, but will openly set 
the laws at defiance, beard all public func- 
tionaries, and outrage the feelings of all so- 
ciety,—and all this with the parade of every 
species of studied and even expensive pub- 
licity. They will advertise that they wish 
to break the Jaws, and that they want aiders 
and abetters. They will set forth in the 
newspapers that they intend to violate the 
law—that at certain places, and at certain 
times, they intend to assemble for that pur- 
pose—they will then announce when and 
where their offence is to be, committed— 
they will next parade in the press where 
they are to share their plunder, and when 
they will repeat their crime. 

After an extensive depredation, attend- 
ed by some horrible murders, an English- 
man saw the gang of bandits joyously mak- 
ing purchases and carousing on their plun- 
der in an Italian city, and he expressed his 
abhorrence of a government and police so 
corrupt as to tolerate such a system. He 
was reminded that, in England, the most 
notorious criminals were not only seen 
every day and ajl day long in the metropo- 
lis, but that houses were licensed by the 
magistrates for their accommodation, and 
they were allowed to be, on a secret under- 
standing with the police. The Englishman 
hune his head, and said no more. 

Were the habit. of giving publicity to an- 
ticipated crimes in England narrated toa 
foreiener of any nation, no confidence in 
the narrator could create belief. The for- 
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eigner would say, “Such practices, even 
such a system, might exist in some half 
civilized parts of the world—it might be im- 
possible to prevent such practices, for in- 
stance, in the new States of South America 
where society is always in a vortex of revo. 
lution, where the magistrates are weak 
timid, truckling, or corrupt; where juris- 
prudence is but little understood, or where, 
as far as it is understood, there is no ma- 
chinery, and nd force of public opinion, to 
coerce to an obedience of the law; but to 
say that such publicly-advertised defiances 
of the magistracy and breaches of the law 
can take place in a Christian country like 
England is to outrage the decency of nar- 
ration. If the foreigner were to say, “ You 
must surely speak of the violation of some 
obsolete laws, some laws of the barbarous 
ages, which now shock the moral sense and 
outrage the improved reason of your coun- 
try—laws of which the vidlation is a virtue 
and the observance is an infamy.” Were 
he to add, “this must be the case, for of all 
people, ancient or modern, the English are 
the most superstitious venerators of their 
ancestors, and they hold it a desecration to 
repeal Jaws, of which of all nations they 
would be the most prone to punish the ob- 
servance "~-were a foreigner to say this, 
what would be his surprise were the Eng- 
lishman to reply, “So far from your doc- 
trine being true, the laws that are thus vio- 
lated by public advertisement are not Goth- 
ic, barbarous laws, that shock the finer feel- 
ings and higher moral sense of the present 
generation. They are, on the contrary, the 
lagys of the present generation, that most 
especially are approved of by the intellect 
of the age ; that are the most consonant to 
the existing state of society ; and that fer- 
vidly excite the sympathy of all the religi- 
ous, reflecting, and honest parts of every 
erade of social existence from one end of 
the kingdom to the other.” The foreigner 
would deem this to be impossible, and, 
above all, (if impossibility be a term of de- 
gree or limit,) he would say, that such things, 
casual, much less habitual, never could have 
been witnessed in a country like England 
for very many generations. We do not 
think that a foreigner’s incredulity would be 
lessened, if he were told that not only are 
these daring and criminal violations of the 
law publicly advertised in England, but the 
criminals, from the most humble to the most 
atrocious, are the favourites of the muigistra- 
cy, and are actually licensed and specially 
protected in their trade. 

Let this preliminary-now be illustrated by 
recent facts 

In the last Number of the “ New Month- 
ly,” we set forth how the public peace was 
broken, on the largest scale, by the practice 
of prize-fichting—how extensivly these bru- 
tal and unmanly exhibitions demoralized the 
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The Machinery of 


lower orders, and to what a degree they 
laid whole neighbourhoods open to the de- 
predations of the iminensely numerous gangs 
of thieves of every class that invariably get 
up and attend at every fight. We will now 
show the enormous folly, not to say the 
guilt, of our public functionaries, in actually 
licensing and specially protecting the chief 

ents of these disturbers of society. We 
will take five or six special cases, the first 
relating to the most respected, and, we be- 
lieve, the most respectable of our prize- 
fighters. If these facts attach to the most re- 
spectable of the class, the public may im- 
agine what are the characters and what the 
conduct of the less reputable of the pugil- 
ists: our object relates, however, not to 
persons, but to a system, and to society in 
general. : 

A man professes in the newspapers that 
he has no avocation, trade, or labour by 
which he can subsist, except that of prize- | 
fighting, which is strictly prohibited by law. 
He accordingly fights eight principal bat- 
tles, each being advertised for months be- 
fore they take place, and each being a con- 
gregation of thieves, accompanied with 
every description of robbery. This same 
man, moreover, is constantly officiating as 
second, or im some other capacity, at all 
fights at which he is not an actual combat- 
ant. At one place, he and another man 
second a fellow named Martin, in a prize- | 
fight with one Randal. The two seconds,* 
Martin, and his backer, a Captain E » a) 
man of fortune, enter the ring in exactly | 
similar costume, all the funds being sup-| 
plied by the Captain. Shortly after, this | 
unfortunate gentleman is so swindled of his | 
property by “ the fancy,” that in a fit of des- | 
pair he commits suicide. Shortly after the | 
fight, one of the seconds is hanged for a mur- 
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as strictly watched as the police magistrates 
pretend to watch all public-houses? On 
one occasion this landlord fought on his own 
premises (in his great room) Jem Burn, 
another prize-fighter ; and on another occa- 
sion, in this same room, he got up a fight 
between two prize-fighters named Ready 
and Dobell. On another occasion, a meet- 
ing of the swell mob, black-legs, pugilists, 
and desperate characters was held at this 
tavern, upon the subject of a recent fight 
between Dutch Sam and Ned O’Neil, and 
the chair was taken by a literary and sport- 
ing gentleman, one of the fancy. The 
room was crowded to excess, when Samp- 
son, a resolute pugilist, accused the landlord 
of being a thief and swindler, by getting up 
crosses, and this of Sam’s amongst the rest. 
The landlord would have taken summary 
vengeance, and he advanced with demon- 
strations of his design; but the feelings of 
the company were so much in unison with 
his accuser, that, Hercules and champion as 
he was, he was obliged to fly the room. 
The accusation was then transferred to the 


| chairman; the desperate and incensed com- 


pany were on the point of assailing him 
with various weapons; four out of the six 
candles they extinguished, when a reporter 
seized the other two, jumped on the table, 
and held them up out of reach; whilst three 
or four persons seized the chairman and 
bore him out of the room, more dead than 
alive with terror. Had the intended murder 
been perpetrated, and it was on the very ace 
of perpetration, there would have been a 
stop put to licensing flash-houses and pugil- 
ists; for in this country all abuses are dis- 
regarded until some such catastrophe awak- 
ens the public senses*. 

We will suppose that the magistrates are 
ignorant of such facts. Two prize-fights in 


der, so greatly exceeding in atrocity the/a room crammed with desperate ruffians, 
usual character of this most atrocious of all| habitual breakers of the law, and This at 
human crimes, that it has almost effaced the | night, must have produced vociferation, riot, 
recollection of previous murders. {outrage, and torrents of abuse and oaths; 

Thus, of the two seconds and the gentle- | but still, even the new police, with all their 
man backer, we have already one suicide | boasted vigilance and omniscience, may 
and one execution; and what becomes of | have been ignorant of it. When this meet- 
the other second? He afterwards seconds | ing was ended, and the chairman had been 
Byrne in a fight, in which Byrne is killed,| rescued from assassination, the swell mob 
he having just before killed in a prize-fight| and thieves left the room, and assembling 
an unfortunate wretch named Mackay.)round the street-door, gave three cheers, 
Here then we have two murders or man-| with three vociferations that “all the b y 
slaughters, one suicide, and one execution. | Peelers in London dared not attack them.” 
Does this pugilist now fly his vocation, cry-| All this was sufficiently alarming to the 
ing, “My consience is seared with blood,/ neighbours and passengers; but still the 
and I will sin no more; I will shun the | police, old and new, may have been utterly 
paths of the law-breaker and the shedder of ignorant of the scenes, or of all things re- 
blood?” One would suppose that he did, | lating to the persons and locality connected 
for he is immediately taken in favour by the | with such practices. We do notsuspect the 
magistrates, and Jicensed to keep a public- | police of connivance or bribery. So much 
house ; and let us see how he uses his|for the argumentum ad ignorantiam—so 
means of retracing his steps. Is his house | much for a Jatitude to ignorance. 








= Need we hesitate to name thzt one of these * Cock-fighting and advertised sparring-matches 
—_ was Thurtell. i 


take place in this house,—and at night. 
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But in a weekly sporting paper, of very 
great circulation amongst all those classes 
to which the attention of a police ought to 
be directed, this house, and all similar 
houses kept by ex-pugilists, are the constant 
subjects of puffs, paragraphs, and advertise- 
ments. 

In this paper, speaking of this house in 
particular, we find under date of 12th Janu- 
ary last, an announcement that “ the fourth 
deposit for this miLx, between the veterans 
(‘hom liver and Ben Burn), was made good 
on Tuesday evening, at the Tavern, in 
the presence of a more numerous assemblage 
of t Janey than we have witnessed for some 
months. ven bets were made on first blood, 
Jirst knock-down, and winning the’ battle,” 
&c. &c. Under date of Jan. 19, the same 
paper says, “ The THirD deposit for this 
match (Swift and Atkinson) was made at the 
Tavern, on Wednesday evening, in the 
presence of a numerous circle ;” and in an- 
other paragraph, “ The Tavern was 
Jilled on Friday evening with the sons of song,” 
a sporting character being in the chair. 
The next week, the fight between Tom 
Oliver and Ben Burn is described with 
atrocious ribaldry in this sporting paper, and 
the name of this keeper of the Tavern, 
at which the fourth deposit was received, 
appears in the description. But in this 
paper of Feb. 9, we find, “according to 
agreement, a meeting is to take place to-mor- 
row evening, at the Tavern, to enter 
into regular articles for this match,” (between 
young Dutch Sam and Tom Gaynor.) We 
must here observe that this case is strongly 
aggravated by the fact, that during all the 
many public meetings advertised at this 
house on succeeding weeks, to get up this 
fight, this said Dutch Sam was under arti- 
cles to keep the peace. What an impudent 
mockery of the law, what a scandalous de- 
fiance of the magistracy, is here publicly 
announced ! 

According to this paper of 2d March, all 
the final arrangements of the fight between 
Swift and Atkinson were made at this 
Tavern, on Wednesday night, the 26th 
February last. On Tuesday 4th, the fight 
took place, actually on the very site of a 
previous murder by fighting ; and the sport- 
ing paper of Sunday, March 9, announces 
that the keeper of this said tavern figured in 
the ring, together with three fighters, one a 
felon just released from the hulks, and two 
other fighters who had been tried for the 
murder of the pugilist that had been killed 
on the same spot. Finally, the sporting 
paper of 16th March announces, that at 
this very tavern, on Tuesday, 11th March, 
atten at night, “THE BATTLE-MONEY, the 
reward of valour, was handed to the fortunate 
winner. and all bets were immediately paid ; 
the house was crowded to «an overflow, every 
room being a bumper.” To come to  cli- 
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max, this was immediately on the eve of the 
period for licensing such houses, and yet, 
from that day to this, not a week has elapsed 
without the sporting paper containing ad- 
vertisements of the nights on which similar 
crowds of thieves, black-legs, and lawless 
ruffians are to assemble, in order to get up 
these illegal and most scandalous breaches 
of the peace, and contrivances of crimes, 

This is only pne, and perhaps the least 
guilty one, of these flash-houses. The 
sporting paper has many similar advertise- 
ments relating to each of the houses kept by 
ex-pugilists, and they amount to half a score 
in London alone. 

We will now give a further brief illustra- 
tion of the extremely barbarous and immoral 
notions which exist in this country upon the 
subject of police :— 

At the height of the fashionable season 
of London, in the last year, it happened that 
a rivalry in trade took place between two of 
the fighting gang. A Jew fighter is a keep- 
er of a brothel, and one of the fancy arriy- 
ed from Manchester with a larger capital, 
and set up many houses of the same descrip- 
tion. In order to suppress this competition, 
the Jew procured mobs of pickpockets and 
trulls, who assembled round his _rival’s 
houses all day, broke his windows, assailed 
him with shouts of the most disgusting 
language, paraded before the doors with in- 
famous placards, and thus for weeks, even 
in the most fashionable promenade of our 
metropolis (Regent-street,) the ears and 
eyes of modest females, the aged, and re- 
spectable parts of society, were insulted and 
disgusted with these scenes of infamy, the 
police not interfering, though the whole se- 
cret ofthese outrages upon decency was so 
well known to them. 

One other case will suffice to establish 
our position. There is a Jew prize-fighter, 
who is notorious in police-reports for deeds 
of outrage committed by him in a brothel, 
which he keeps in one of the most danger- 
ous cut-throat alleys leading out of the 
Strand. This man likewise keeps a gam- 
bling-house near Leicester-square, for the 
accommodation of trulls and juvenile pick- 
pockets, at which the stakes played for may 
be as low as three-pence. In addition to 
this, he is the keeper of another gambling 
house, in Pickering-court, St. James’s.* On 
one recent occasion, the neighbourhood is 
alarmed by cries of murder issuing from the 
house. They rush in, with the assistance 
of the police, and find an old man weltering 
in his blood. Among those apprehended is 
a man, we believe a stage-fighter, who con- 
fesses that he is hired as the bulley of the 





* And of a brothel near Long Acre, in which 
his son and wife were recently fined 151. for a fe- 
rocious assault upon a woman, who attempted to 
rescue her niece, of twelve years old, from this 
haunt of infamy. 
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house, by its owner, a prize-fighter, and 
brother Jew. But the whole scene, as de- 
scribed in the police-report of a morning 
paper, is admirably illustrative of our wretch- 
ed state of police, and of our most barbarous 
notions of justice, as well vs of the means 
of protecting the public. ; 

One would imagine that this man’s gam- 
bling-house, his other gambling-house, and 
his brothels, would be suppressed after such 
scenes; but, so far from it, he is in triumph 
in all, and in the sporting paper before allud- 
ed jo, dated 6th April, less than one month 
after, he is announced as having acted, in 
conjunction with the celebrated leader of a 
swell mob, as a second in a fight between 
Tom Smith and Barney Aaron,—all the 
contrivance and sequel of the fight having 
been got up by PUBLIC AND PERIODICAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the aforesaid tav- 
ern, licensed by the magistrates, and kept 
by the pugilist, as we have before stated. 

Let us further illustrate an ex-pugilist’s 
flash-house. In a newspaper of January 
19th, isa police-report, in which two men 
are remanded on a charge of robbery on the 
river Thames. The report says— 

“Soon after the prisoners were locked up, 
a tall stout Jew, whose face was almost cover- 
ed with a large pair of bushy whiskers, and 
who is well known as a procurer of bail at 
several police-offices, accompanied by Joshua 
Hudson, the well-known pugilist, «pplied to 
the magistrates, and asked if bail could not be 
taken for the prisoners, who were described 
by the Jew as very honest, respectable men. 
Mr. Broderip asked who the applicant was? 

“The Jew. ‘1 am a merchant, Sir, well 
known on ‘ Change.’ 

“ Mr. B. ‘ Amerchant.—That is a very gen- 
eral term. What merchant are you ?’ 

4 “ The Jew. ‘ Why, Sir, a merchant. Tama 
Wealthy merchant.’ 

% Mr. B. ‘ What merchandise do you export 
or import ?’ 

“ The Jew. ‘Oh, Sir, I am a merchant; I 
live in the city ; a general dealer; a regular 
merchant, Sir ; [ trade in everything. 

“Mr. B. “Oh, you do. What do you know 
of the prisoners ?’ 

“ The Jew. ‘1 know them to be very indus- 
trious, respectable men. I can put in good 
bail for the Will you liberate them ?’ 

“ Mr. B. ‘No, indeed, I shall not, and you 
may take your bail elsewhere. I have done 
with you, Mr. Merchant.’ 

“ The Jew. ‘ Will a good character next Sat- 
urday do them any service? Ican bring plen- 
ty of witnesses.’ 

— B. ‘I know you can. You may go, 
ir. 

“Josh. Hudson now stepped forward, and 
making a bow, said he knew one of the pris- 
oners, who was an industrious young man, 
and he would give bail for him; said he was a 
publican. 

“ Mr. B. ‘Commonly called Josh. Hudson, 
the John Bull fighter ?> Go your way, Sir.’ 

“ Josh. Hudson stared at this recognition, 
and taking up his hat made another bow, ex- 
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claiming, ‘I wish you a very good morning, 
Sir.’ He then left the office with the ‘ mer- 
chant.’ 

“« Mr. B. ‘They are two of the “ fancy,” 
and there is a strong muster of them in the 
street. Their impudence is really astonishing.’ 

‘Yesterday, the prisoners were again brought 
up, and sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour, for being on the Thames 
at an unseasonable hour for the purpose of 
committing felony.” 

But this Hudson’s house is still licensed, 
and he is weekly advertised as holding 
meetings in his house, for the purpose of 
getting up fights. 

We nowadismiss the subject. Would it 
not seem, even from the few statements we 
have made, that our magistrates might al- 
most be called a band of gentlemen employ- 
ed in licensing flash-houses and patronizin 
prize-fighters, with a view to facilitate ~| 
multiply crimes, and to diffuse immorality 
and wretchedness amongst the lower or- 
ders? That such a system of police—that 
such an administration of the laws, cannot 
last much longer is obvious; but it must as- 
tonish every reflecting mind that it could 
have continued after any gleam of civiliza- 
tion had been infused amongst us. Either 
legalize prize-fighting, with all its attendant 
offences and crimes, or put the Jaws against 
it in force; for to hold upto example the 
open defiance of the Jaw in one instance is 
the way to bring the laws in general—and 
all that administer them—into contempt. A 
foreigner, upon reading such things, would 
infallibly ask two questions—How can any 
man of honour and probity—how can any 
man of religious principles, act as a sworn, 
and even as a stipendiary, magistrate, and 
thus encourage the open violation of the 
law, which his oath and all his duties bind 
him to enforce? Secondly, if magistrates 
will act thus, is there no minister of the inte- 
rior, no minister of justice, no secretary of 
state for the home department, no one public 
functionary whatever, to call the magistrates 
to account, to compel them toa performance 
of their duties, or even to punish them for 
a persevering dereliction ? 

The number of deaths that have recently 
been occasioned by prize-fights is really ex- 
traordinary. The sense of the country is 
roused upon the subject, and it is but justice 
due to the great body of dissenters, to ac- 
knowledge that they have tuken the lead in 
their efforts to suppress such detestable 
practices. Their great interests at stake in 
the manufacturing districts have made them 
well acquainted with the condition, habits, 
and feelings of the working classes, and they 
feel deeply the demoralization and mischiefs 
produced, not only by prize-fighting, but by 
the crimes and criminals inseparably con- 
nected with it. The great prize-ring, or 
fancy of London, as long as it is allowed to 
exist, will have its awkward and humble im- 
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itators throughout the country, and gene- 
ral depravity is thus diffused in all direc- 
tions, but principally amongst the lowest 
classes, and amongst the worst disposed of 
those classes, 





THE FEATURES. 


Tuat mortals are made up of quarrelsome clay, 
My tale, I imagine, will prove as it goes ; 
For the Features composing the visage one day 
Most cruelly fell to abusing the Vose. 
First the Lips took it up, and their reason was this,— 
That the ose was a bane both to beauty and love ; 
And they never, moreover, in comfort cofld kiss, 
For that horrid protuberance jutting above ! 


Then Eves, not behind in the matter to be, 
With a sparkle began, as I’ve oftentimes seen ’em, 
And vow’d it was perfectly shocking so see 
Such a lump of deformity sticking between ’em. 
The Cueexs, with a blush, said the frightfulest shade 
By the Nose o’er their bloom and their beauty was 
thrown ; 
And Ears could’t bear the loud trumpeting made 
Whenever that troublesome member was blown ! 


So *twas moved and agreed, without dallying more, 
To tbrust the intruder at once from the face ; 
But Noss, hearing this, most indignantly swore, 
By the breath of his nostrils, he’d stick to his place! 
Then, addressing the Eves, he went learnedly through 
His defence, and inquired, when their vigour was gone, 
Pray what would their worships for spectacles do, 
If the Face had no Nose to hang spectacles on ? 


Mankind, he observed, loved their scent as their sight ; 
Or who’d care a farthing for myrtles and roses ? 
And the charge of the Lirs was as frivolous quite ; 
For if Lies fancied kissing, pray why mightn’t Voses ? 
As for Ears, (and in speaking Nose scornfully curl’d,) 
Their murmurs were equally trifling and teasing ; 
And not all the Earns, Eves, or Lips in the world, 
Should keep him unblown, or prevent him from sneez- 
ing. 
To the Cuzgrxs, he contended, he acted as screen, 
And guarded them oft from the wind and the weather ; 
And, but that he stood like a land-mark between, 
The Face had been nothing but cheek altogether ! 
With eloquence thus he repell’d their abuse, 
With logical clearness defining the case ; 
And from thence came the .saying, so frequent in use, 
That an argument’s plain “‘ as the nose on your face !”? 


LONDON IDYLS. 


NO. II. 
Damon—Sy-via. 

Damon. Ser here, another day as bright 
as yesterday ; a littlé walk will not fatigue 
you, Sylvia. 

Sylvia. No, my Damon. I have refresh- 
e:| myselr with three lambcutlets and a glass 
of Guiness’s brown-stout as Dr. Granville 
ordered, and am equal now to any gentle 
exercise. 

Damon. Again we'll range the town and 
view the streets St. James’s yields, and let 
the carriage be at Hyde Park Corner. Cross 
here, my Sylvia—this is Cleveland-row— 








Idyls. 


there, on your right, lives Mrs. Bell, the 
milliner, whose lovely daughter is a belle in- 
deed; and next dwells Nussey, partner 
late with Walker, who is privileged to 
physic royalty and make up medicine for 
their Majesties; beyond lives Viscount 
Lowther, who was chosen for two counties 
in the present Parliament, although he stood 
for neither. 

, Sylvia. And those tall windows on the 
eft’ 

Damon. The apartments of the Duke of 
Cumberland ; that mansion on the right is 
now Lord Francis Edgerton’s ; that is Tom 
Grenville’s, and the next is Ellice’s. . 

Sylvia. What, Henry Ellis of the Pells? 

Damon. Oh, no, my gentle Sylvia, quite 
another man; he spells his name El-lis— 
this one El-lice. He is of War the Secre- 
tary. 

Sylvia. Of war—a soldier ? 

Damon. Not he—he was a merchant— 
but times are altered; his tubs and firkins 
are exchanged for tape and boxes, and 
when the men of Westminister drove John 
Cam Hobhouse from his seat, and he resign- 
ed his office, the gentle Edward stepped in- 
to his shoes. 

Sylvia. Tubs and firkins, Damon.—Why 
did he succeed to such high place ? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’s sister. 
That yellow house beyond, up in the cor- 
ner, is Lord Durham’s, late lord Privy Seal. 

Sylvia. Why was he Privy Seal? 

Damon. He married Lord Grey’s daugh- 
ter. In other days, Lord Grenville (lately 
dead) dwelt there; after his Lordship, An- 
drews, once a Powder Merchant, to whom 
the ghost of Littleton appeared; the wags 
of former years thus wrote him—Andrews, 
M. P., P. M., M. P., P. M. 

Sylvia. Explain me that conundrum, Da- 
mon. 

Damon. Miles Peter were his names—so 
far M.P.; he was a Powder Merchant—so 
P.M.; he sat in Parliament for Bewdley— 
thus was M.P.; and was besides a Prologue 
Maker for the Players—thus P.M. 

Sylvia. Pleasing conceit! 

Damon. That large square building is 
the Duke of Sutberland’s, built for the late 
lamented Duke of York, but never lived in 
by him. This at the corner is Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset’s, one of our bravest heroes, 
who well deserves the charming fair he won. 
So—through this passage, and we are in the 
Park. 

Sylvia. This is a goodiy prospect. Whata 
noble range of buildings on the rising ground! 

Damon. Soon will we visit those. Here 
is Lord Spencer’s house, Lord Arden’s, 
Burdett’s, and Sam Rogers’s, the fronts of 
which I showed you yesterday ; that is Lord 
Suffield’s, that Lord Bathurst’s, and that 
the nautical Lord Yarborough’s—amphibi- 





ous Baron. Here grow the Holyoaks; and 
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this is Lady Salisbury’s, whose hospitable 
roof gives shelter to the world of fashion once 
or twice a week throughoutthe season. That 
is Lord Sefton’s, whose cookery and carriages 
astound the world ; his son, Lord Molyneux, 
marries next month Miss Hopwood, niece of 
the late Lord Torrington. 

Sylvia. The next looks handsomely. 

Damon. That is Lord Camden’s, Sylvia ; 
he who has given his country, from his private 
purse, more than two hundred thousand 

unds, due to his Lordship as a teller. 

Sylvia. What is a teller ? tell me pray. 

Damon. Why not a teller; tallier is the 
word, so named because he keeps the tallies, 
which in the olden time were long white 
sticks, cut into notches. This is Lord Bel- 
fast’s, the King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 

Sylvia. Does he keep tallies ? ° 

Damon. No—he has indeed a long white 
stick to bear before his Majesty, but that is 
a stick his Lordship does not mean to cut. 

Sylvia. Here is a lovely sheet of water. 

Damon. Sheet, my Sylvia ?—’tis the basin 
—a favourite resort of nursery-maids, who 
hither bring the smoke-dried children of the 
narrow streets to sweeten them. These 
rails have lately been erected; for, while 
those careful guardians of the infant race 
were flirting with young lawyers’ clerks, 
tailors’ apprentices, or lofty grenadiers, (each 
to her taste,) scores of the gentle babies fell 
into the water. 

Sylvia. Distressing thought! Whose 
house is that, with balls upon the walls ? 

Damon. \t is his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s. The balls without are but the types 
of those within. His Grace’s parties are the 
best in London; but pleasure oftentimes 
brings punishment: in practising a step, his 
Grace disordered much his knee, so that not 
e’en the staff he holds could bear him up, 
nor the blue garter which he wears support 
the joints. He is abroad bathing in brim- 
stone, but ’tis hoped he soon will make St. 
James’s glitter with his gaieties. 

Sylvia. And that bow-window ? 

Damon. Is another Duke’s—St. Alban’s— 
Hereditary Falconer to the King—married 
to Mrs. Coutts, the banker’s widow, erst 
Miss Mellon, of whom it may be said she 
plays her part in real life as well as those 
which she enacted onthe mimic stage. Next 
is my Lady Guildford’s, Mr. Contts’s dangh- 
ter, sister to Lady Burdett. 

Sylvia. That yellow house beyond ? 

Damon. 1s Alexander Baring’s ; the wags 
of London call it the loan house, and yet 
tis gay enough within. That at the corner, 
just beyond, in Francis Const’s, the able, 
upright magistrate, who has for many vears 
presided at the sessions. Here is the Duke 
of Grafton’s. 

Sylvia. This street abounds in dukes. 

Damon. Sprung from the same illustrious 
ancestry with him of whom I last was speak- 
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ing—Beauclerks and Fitzroys, like the Len- 
noxes. are of King Charles’s breed. 

Sylvia. So is the little dog you bought for 
me on Thursday. 

Damon. Sweet Sylvia, so he is. Here 
lives a duke descended truly from a king—the 
Duke of Cambridge, viceroy he of Hanover, 
where he resides great portion of the year. 
See, Keat and Jones are ringing at the bell. 
His Royal Highness, I should think, must be 
expected. Next dwells a lady with a name 
it takes much trouble to pronounce. 

Sylvia. What is this quite deserted man- 
sion ? 

Damon. Some thirty years ago or more, it 
was Begun by Barry Earl of Barrymore: it 
was not then completed. Escudier next 
assailed it—made a hotel—finished the build- 
ing, and eventually himself. Within its 
walls dwelt Alexander,- Emperor of all the 
Russias, in those days when. England’s 
fame and glory touched their highest point, 
and foreign monarchs flocked around the 
throne of George the Fourth, to do our king 
and country honour. It then became Lord 
Hertford’s, who well nigh rebuilt it, but 
soon quitted it; and next aClub possessed 
it. That Club broke down, and then broke 
up ; the speculation failed, and its conductors 
vanished. Since then it has remained un- 
tenanted. 

Sylvia. And see what lovely flowers in 
yon window! 

Damon. That is Lord Coventry’s ; there 
he sits, conning the world and making obser- 
vations ;—he is a shrewd and clever peer. 
Nay, do not look too long: those rural roses 
blooming on your cheeks already catch his 
eye. He reads, or seems to read; but ’ tis in 
nature’s book, and not the one he holds.— 
This is the Baron Rothschild’s. 

Sylvia. The Jew of whom I heard my 
father speak ? 

Damon. A jeu d’ esprit, if any. It is not 
now thought right to make distinctions in re- 
ligion; nature, unerring nature, has done 
much for him and his. We will no more 
of this. Leave him a loan, and let’s pass on 
to Fuller’s handsome shop, where “ pom 
takes physic” to its special care. . 

Sylvia. These houses are but sraall. 

Damon. “The cabins are convenient.” 

Sylvia. Who lives in them ? 

Damon. Tupman and Saville, Dolphin and 
De Ross, Halford and Gunston, Sandilands 
and Dr. Thompson. 

Sylvia. This is a goodly building. 

Damon. ’ Tis the Duke of Gloucester’s, a 
prince of gracious kindness,—married to his 
royal cousin Princess Mary, in whom such 
grace and dignity unite with elegance, and 
ease, and unaffected affability, as fill all those 
who may approach her with gratitude, affec- 
tion, and respect. Beyond lives Primrose, 
Earl of Roseberry. 

Sylvia. Oh! what a pretty name. 
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Damon. What’s in a name, my Sylvia? 
“ A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” There tives Lord Eldon, who for 
years adorned the judgment seat of Chancery, 
and did great service in the councils of his 
King. Beyond, the Lord Great Chamberlain 
resides, and further Lady Poulett,who, in oth- 
er days, was called Smith Burgess ; further 
you see Sir Edmund Antrobus, Cockerell, Sir 
Charles, and Admiral Tollemache. 

Sylvia. And this, the last of all— 

Damon. This ?—this is the casket that 
contains the brightest gem our nation boasts, | 
—the unconquered hero of a hundred fights, | 
—our Wellington: he who in council can | 
suggest, and in the field can execute his own | 
conceptions, 

Sylvia. Is this, indeed, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s? I venerate his name. What, 
tasteful blinds those are to shade his win- | 
dows from the sultry sun! 

Damon. No, Sylvia, no; for no such pur- | 
pose are they there. | 








The Duke can face, | 
with eagle firmness, all the blaze of sun as} 
he can bear the brunt of battle-fire,—but | 
not the dastardly assassin’s missile, nor the | 
coward rept:le’s hidden blow ;—to shield the | 
property, perhaps the person of the idol of | 
his country, against whom the dirty hands | 
of those whose freedom he has saved were | 
lifted, were these defences raised. I can- | 
not speak of this with patience. Come, my 
Sylvia, come: here is the carriage waiting | 
as we ordered, 
Sylvia. You have told me much, but no- | 
thing yet which seems so strange as this. 
Again did the fair-haired Sylvia enter the 
pink-lined vis-a-vis. Again did Damon fol- | 
low, and such delights had Kensington the | 
day before afforded, that the happy pair re- | 
traced their steps, and sought its shady | 
bowers, enlivened by the strains of music | 
breathed to the ambient breezes by the band | 
of the Blues. 


| 
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and to his son, the present Marquis, a tental 
of upwards of 70,000/. a year. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, a brother of Lord Carrington, left 
behind him nearly 2,000,000/. sterling. Mr, 


); Alexander Adair has left his nephew, Sir 


something Roe, the Bow-street Magistrate, 
and two Mr. Barings (strangers), equal 
shares of his fortune, amounting to upwards 
of 150,0001. a piece. Mr. Mellish, the con- 
tractor, has left his daughters equal fortunes, 
and Lord Glengall, as residuary legatee, 
comes into something quite prodigious in 
amount. Mr Bridge, a partner of Mr. Run- 
dell’s, has also left a vast sum behind him, 
The Duke of Sutherland, an enormous mass 
of property ;—in fact, we cannot at the mo- 
ment recal the names of all thése who have 
“shuffled off this mortal coil,” to the mani- 
fest advantage of the public revenue. The 
Marchioness of Hertford is to be numbered 
in this melancholy list ; but we believe all 
her Ladyship’s bequests are to her personal 
relations. 

On the other hand, we have had some 
spirited marriages. Sir Charles Ogle has 
married for the third time, and taken to wife 
Lady Thorold, who has taken to Sir Charles 
Ogle, her third husband. Colonel Westen- 
ra,a son of Lord Rossmore’s, has married 
Lady East, a lady of very extensive fortune 
—we have heard of the riches of the East 
before—but, in this case, the lady herself is 
the real treasure. Dr. Holland has united 
himself to Miss Saba Smyth, daughter of 
the Reverend Sidney, and has written, or 


| caused to be written, a snappish paragraph 


in the newspapers, deteriorating from the 
claims of the aristocracy, in revenge for a 
mistake of some penny-a-line reporter, 
which we think beneath him—it sounds vain, 
and is, at all events, pre-eminently ridicu- 
lous. Miss Fanshaw is dead; and Lady 
Davy, the fascinating, is going abroad for 
two years. 

The Duke of Devonshire is on his way 


| home—so is Lord Hertford—Lord Mulgrave 


and his family have arrived, per Rhadaman- 
thus steamer. We never could discover 


| why Lord Mulgrave was recalled from his 


Deaths and Marriages—The *‘ Play-Houses’’— | 
Affairs Abroad— The “ Wooden Walls’’— The 
“Trades” Procession—The recent “ Cracks’’ | 
—Promise of “‘ Performance’ — The “ Fowl” 
Murder—Music without Harmony—The Art- 
ists—Treland and Repeal—The Queen’s De- 
parture—The Literary Fund ~A Martyr. 

| 

Deatus and Marriaces.—T HE present 
season has been remarkable for the number 
of deaths of persons bequeathing vast pro- 

— the stamp-duties upon which will 

rave a considerable effect in swelling the | 

receipts of revenue during the quarter. 

Lord Breadalbane has left a sum of nearly 

500,0001. we are told, to his daughter, Lady | 

Chandos, and his other daughter, Lady | 

Elizabeth Pringle, all his unentailed estates ;' 


government; he certainly anticipated the 


, Government at home, by his declaration of 
|coming emancipation; but as they com- 

| pletely justified all his predictions, we can- 

| Not comprehend why he should have been 

| removed. 


Lord Nugent is also on the return—the 
tale of the White Horse has injured him in 
the main. Sir Dudley Hili, disappointed 
of Sir Thomas Clarges’s fortune, left to Col. 
Hare, just come home from Portugal, is ap- 
pointed Governor of St. Lucie, which gov- 
ernment had been offered to Colonel Leith 
Hay, in lieu of aseat at the Treasury Board, 
which, in a fit of rashness, Government had 
tendered to him, before they had heard him 
speak. 
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Sir Richard Keats had died ; and before 
he was buried, Sir Thomas Hardy was ga- 
zetted into his office of Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital. Admiral Parker, who has 
commanded the neutral squadron in the 
Tagus, succeeds Sir Thomas Hardy at the 
Adwiralty. Old Lord De Saumarez has 
got into a sad scrape at Court for not attend- 
ing Sir Richard Keat’s public funeral. His 
Lordship pleaded that he could not have 
been at the funeral, because, at the same 
hour, he was obliged to attend at the Trini- 
ty House, to be sworn in a brother. .This 
is good—but not good enough; for Sir 
James Graham, who was sworn in at the 
Trinity House nearly an hour before the ven- 
erable Guernsey Lord arrived, had been at the 
funeral. 

Honest John Woolmore, the Deputy 
Master of the said Trinity House, and an 
old acquaintance of the King, has received 
the Guelphic Order, and is now Sir John. 
Lord Errol has got the Thistle ; and Lords 
Leitrim and Donoughmore, the two ribands 
of St. Patrick. There are two Grand 
Crosses of the Bath vacant by the death of 
Sir Richard Keats and Sir Edward Thorn- 
borough, so that patronage, in the milinary 
line, has recently flowed in most copiously 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers. 





Tue “ Pray-Hovuses.”—Pretty fun here ! 
Lotteries and masquerades on the stage of 
Covent-garden. We really must give them 
up. We have always fought manfully for 
the privileges of the patentees ; but upon 
what ground—except, indeed, that the con- 
cerns are on the verge of ruin—can such 
displays be defended in places maintained 
by monopoly for the support of the legiti- 
mate drama ? It really is too bad. 

Abbot and Egerton have been (we sup- 
pose by competition) forced to reduce their 
prices at the Victoria. If this is to do them 
good, we care nothing for it: they are most 
deserving actors, and ought to be encourag- 
ed. A new play-house, called the Royal 
Kent, has been opened in Kensington, 
which we are told is particularly successful. 
The English Opera House is to be roofed 
in, they say, next week; the rapidity with 
which this building has risen from its foun- 
dation is quite remarkable. We* have no 
doubt that Mr. Beazley will give another 
proof of his skill in the construction of this 
theatre, and when he has finished it, add to 
the obligations he will have conferred upon 
the public and the proprietor, by writing a 
drama which shall fill it, and try its stability 
to the utmost. The last time we visited the 
old house there was an overflow ;—but, 
alas! only from the engines pumping on the 
smoking embers. Arnold should call the 
new house The Phenix. 





Arrarrs Aproap.—What we said last 
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month about Portuguese affairs was pretty 
correct, in spite of all that had been said, 
and despatched, and published previous to 
our last publication, and for a month since. 
Affairs are, in fact, just as they were then, 
and have been for some time. The army of 
Don me is at Santarem, strong and ef- 
fective, but yet inactive. Don Pedro is at 
Lisbon, a constant attendant at the opere 
with his royal daughter. Lord Howard de 
Walden has succeeded Lord W. Russell: 
but by a precipitate movement yet unex- 
plained, by which his Lordship meant to 
make very short of it, he has got himself in- 
to a sort of dilemma from which it is said he 
is to be rescued by a recall. 

We do not pretend to know any of the 
facts, but it is represented to us that his 
extra official negotiations with Don Miguel 
to induce him to give up his claim to the 
throne have been carried on in a more ab- 
rupt and direct manner than is usual accord- 
ing to the established rules of diplomacy, 
and that we are not likely to be much fur- 
ther enlightened in any official way as to 
what really did occur; as that is ihe case, it 
would be extremely unfair to guess away 
his Lordship’s diplomatic character, anc we, 
poor humble folks as we are, shall wait pa- 
tiently to see whether the oblivious system 
is to be adopted, or whether we, in common 
with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, are 
to be illuminated upon the details of the 
affair. 

In Spain, there has been a change of min- 
isters, but from all we can learn from the 
very best sources, the Carlist party is daily 
gaining strength and influence. Still we 
do, as we last month advised our readers to 
do, receive with caution all intelligence 
from quarters in which those who present it 
are actuated either by political feeling, or 
feelings of personal interest in the financial 
results of political questions. 

In Belgium, there has been an agitation. 
The list of subscribers to purchase the race- 
horses of the Prince of Orange, advertised 
for sale by the Belgian government, for the 
purpose of presenting them to His Royal 
Highness, was made the ground of disturb- 
ance ; and the houses of the principal per- 
sons in Brussels, whose names were ap- 
pended to the subscriptions, suffered most 
severely ;—furniture, pictures, statues, and 
everything destructible, fell a prey to the 
mob, who were watched in the proceedings 
by the police and soldiery, but who were 
not interfered with or checked in their work 
of spoliation. 

In Paris, a day of barricades and blood- 
shed occurred on Sunday, the 13th,—exact- 
ly one week after the affair at Brussels. 
Forty thousand men were poured into Paris, 
and the sovereign-people were driven from 
their places of refuge, and order restored, 
although many lives were Jost both on the 
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pert of the mob and the troops. The King 
of the French has issued a violent manifesto 
against the barricade system, by which, as it 
appears, his Majesty has forgotten he was 
himself raised to the throne. Everything 
is now tranquil. At Lyons, upwards of seven 
thousand lives have been lost in the insur- 
rection; and the same spirit has manifested 
itself at Grenoble, Marseilles, St. Etienne, 
&c. In fact, the light of liberalism seems 
to be shedding its beams over the whole 
face of civilized Europe. 

Since writing the above, it appears that a 
treaty has been concluded between England 
and France and the existing Governments of 
Spain and Portugal, by which the two for- 
mer powers undertake to take Portugal un- 
der their special protection; the first being 
bound to send a fleet, and the second an ar- 
my to the Peninsula—the result of the last 
measure of non-interference on the part of 
this country, it requires no conjuration to 
anticipate. 





THe “Woopen Watts.”—In an age 
like the present, when more attention 1s 
paid to art and science (the latter more par- 
ticularly) than ever was given to such sub- 
jects before it, is extremely gratifying to 
find, that amongst the numerous discoveries 
made, some are of great practical utility. 
None, however, which have resulted from 
research or accident, have been more im- 
portant than that which promises most de- 
cidedly and effectually to extirpate the dry- 
rot from our Navy, and our public and pri- 
vate buildings, by the application of a solu- 
tion, secured by patent to Mr. Kyan, who, 
if not altogether the inventor of the process, 
has improved upon some suggestions of Sir 
Humphry Davy, so as to render it available, 
and successfully available, to every descrip- 
tion of timber now in use. 

It is now six years since Mr. Kyan com- 
municated his principle to the Admiralty, 
who, having submitted various pieces of 
timber to the process, have received the 
most convincing proofs of its efficacy. In 
the meantime, the timber used in building 
King’s College, the New Library in the 
Temple, the National Gallery, the London 
Docks, and the British Museum, has been 
prepared under Mr. Kyan’s directions; and 
in Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Glasgow, Mr. 
K.’s process has also been most extensive- 
ly adopted. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
wear and tear of our Navy, and the astound- 
ing fact, that of eighteen frigates built ip 
1814, the average rate of duration was three 
years, the wonderful importance of this dis- 
covery will be evident. The charge of 
building and repairing ships from 1823 to 
1833 amounted to nearly nine millions ; and 
in order to prove how much the adoption of 
the process will save the nation, it may only 





be necessary to observe that his Majesty's 
ship Benbow was built at an expense of 45,- 
0001., in 1813, and having become infected 
with the dryrot, was broken up in 1818, at 
Portsmouth, without ever having been to sea, 

This, we say, is one of the advantageous 
results of those scientific experiments and 
combinations to which so much attention is 
given at this period. Of the value of the 
discovery we have no doubt, and as little 
doubt of its general applicatton. We only 
hope that no bigoted disbelief in a cure for 
dry-rot, on the part of any influential per- 
sons, may check its adoption in the Navy, 
where its importance to the country must be 
principally felt. 





THe “Trapes” Processton.—London 
has, during the last month, seen a most ex- 
traordinary sight—if matters rest as they 
are, extraordinary without being mischiey- 
ous. We mean a procession of between 
20,000 and 30,000 members of the Trades’ 
Unions, through the principal streets; or- 
ganized and marshalled as regularly as the 
march of troops, and performed in the most 
perfect silence and good order. 

The object of this display was, by the 
appearance of so numerous and evidently 
well-drilled an assemblage of people, to 
enforce the weight and importance of a 
petition signed by 250,000 unionists, implor- 
ing the King to mitigate the punishment of 
the Dorchester brethren, who were sentenc- 
ed to seven years’ transportation by Mr. 
Baron Williams, and who had been, for at 
least a fortnight before the display, sailing 
in the Surrey convict-ship to the place of 
their banishment. That object, however, 
failed of its effect, and what rendered the 
display the more ridiculous was the fact that 
Mr. Owen and Dr. Wade, and the other 
worthy individuals who head the tail, knew 
—for they had been told by Lord Melbourne 
—that the very contrary result would be 
derived from the exhibition of all this physi- 
cal force. The petition, hoisted upon a blue 
cotton covered horse, and borne by half a 
dozen zealous brothers, was carried into the 
Home Office by the deputation, who were 
received by Mr. Phillips, and told by him 
what they had been previously told by Lord 
Melbourne, that coming as the petition did, 
attended by this immense concourse of 
people, it would not be received. In conse- 
quence of this decision, the huge humbug 
was carried out at the back door of the 
Office, stuffed into a hackney-coach, and 
driven back to the place whence it came. 

Meanwhile, the deluded unionists went 
marching on, covering themselves with dust 
and glory, and, crossing Westminster Bridge, 
proceeded—most appropriately—to Bedlam; 
here they were not permitted to halt. They 
then continued their march to Kennington 
Common, where many a worthy patriot has 
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received the honours of martyrdom on the 
gibbet ; but there they were equally unfor- 
tunate, for just as they were doubting what 
they should do, the appearance of a few of 
the 2nd Regiment of Life Guards decided 
the question; and under the orders of Dr. 
Wade, who was dressed in canonicals and 
had his hood on, the whole body, without a 
whisper or a murmur, conwnenced their 
march back to London, or to their respec- 
tive lodges, as the case might be, having 
sacrificed a day’s work and a day’s wages to 
the consummation of a walk of ten miles, 
distinguished only from the sneering specta- 
tor by bits of different coloured ribbon tied 
round their necks, or dangling at the button- 
holes of their jackets end coats. 

The Government deserve great credit for 
the manner in which the preparations for 
maintaining the public peace were made. 
No soldiers, no additional policemen, ap- 
peared in the streets through which the pro- 
cession was to pass; troops had poured into 
London and its neighbourhood during the 
night; three brigades of guns arrived from 
Woolwich, and were posted, one in the 
Regent’s-park barracks, one in the stables 
at Carlton-gardens, and another in the 
King’s Mews; bodies of four hundred po- 
licemen each were stationed in St. James’s- 
square, Cavendish-square, and Privy-gar- 
dens, out of sight of the marching operatives, 
but ready, at-an instant’s notice, to act in 
the most decisive manner, if necessary ;— 
nothing of the kind was required, and the 
day ended in perfect tranquillity. But we 
must say, seeing the control under which 
the Unions evidently are, and the military 
manner in which they mancuvred, on quit- 
ting their first ground, we are not inclined to 
augur very favourably fron: their apparent 
acquiescence in the proceedings of the day. 
A body so organized, and so commanded, 
and so bound together by secret oaths— 
(which, however much, since the transporta- 
tion of the Dorchester men, they may 
quibble, they are)—if it can be made to 
disperse when angry, disappointed, and de- 
feated in its purpose, without a murmur of 
discontent—and separate quietly and readi- 
ly to deliberate upon future proceedings— 
may, with equal certainty and silence, be 
assembled at an hour’s notice, on a day or 
night when the troops are not in town, 
when the police are not embodied, and when 
the guns are yet in Woolwich. 

What the Government has now done is 
what it ought to have done in the first in- 
stance, and to have trusted to the respectabil- 
ity of the country rather than the mob ; they 
must do yet more if they mean to preserve us. 
While such combinations exist, no men, no 
Broperty are safe; and we trust that his 

ajesty’s Ministers, who now appear to see 
the necessity of stopping somewhere, will be 
— that the time is come. 
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THe RECENT “ Cracxs.”—-Gentlemen 
have taken to fighting duels during the last 
month—the practice has rather gone out of 
fashion of late—the new House of Commons 
have set an example of patience and for- 
bearance which their constituents have very 
wisely followed. A man now bears a great 
deal more than he did; and if anybody re- 
proaches him with unseemly tameness, he 
quotes a precedent from St. Stephen’s, 
where, as they said of one of the colleges 
at Cambridge, when they had pulled dowa 
a castellated wall, and substituted an iron 
palisade, “there was much rai-ing but no 
battle-ment.” 

Lord Bingham, who had a crack at Major 
Fitzgerald, returned, or rather did not return 
the compliment, by firing in the air. It was 
an old quarrel, and some hard words passed 
a yearor two ago; however, the Major be- 
haved as well as the Baron, and the thing 
has terminated satisfactorily to all parties. 

The second scratch was between two 
surgeons of Bethnal-green, candidates for 
surgeoncy of the work-house. They quar- 
relled about collegiate honours, and went 
out to Tottenham to fight. One of these 
gentlemen rejoiceth in the name of B . 
the other in that of G Each declared 
bleeding to be necessary to the other, and 
the powder and pills were consigned to the 
charge of their friends—one a brave surgeon, 
the other a Captain. It was imagined that 
they might have fought with mortars, but 
no, pistols were the weapons, and at the first 
fire Mr. B was hit hard in the thigh; 
he fell, exclaiming professionally— 

““ Noa possum surgere ;”’ 
but being picked up by his friends, was put 
under the best care, and is likely to recover 
from his wound, to the great satisfaction of 
his friends, who are determined, after what 
has happened, that he shall not be black- 
balled at the election. 

The “Morning Chronicle,” which first 
gave this account, has since contradicted it. 
The parties never quarrelled, never fought, 
and so far from being rivals at an election 
for a surgeonship at an hospital, actually 
possess it conjointly. The newspaper men 
think it wise and prudent to state a falsehood 
merely to afford grounds for two or three 
more paragraphs to contradict it. It seems 
an approved plan—so we have here adopted 
it. 














Promise oF “PERFORMANCE.”—An ac- 
tor, Sloman, has made a bet that he will 


‘perform in three different characters in the 


course of five hours, in one evening, at three 
different places—Maidstone, Rochester, and 
Canterbury. Each partis to occupy him 
forty minutes. The distance from Roches- 
ter to Maidstone is nine miles, and from 
Rochester to Canterbury twenty-seven.— 





Now, considering that of the five hours al- 
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lowed, two hours are to be expended in act- 
ing, and that he has to perform thirty-six 
miles in the other three, we will readily go 
halves with Mr. Sloman’s opponent in the 
bet ; or if he wins it, we must beg he will 
never call himself Sloman again. 


THe “Fowi” Murper.—We have 
been a good deal amused at a police report 
concerning the murder of a hen, which was 
investigated before the Hon. George Nor- 
ton, one of the Whitechapel magistrates. 

It appears that a Mr. William Vander- 
steen, living in the Mile-end Road, having 
one leg of flesh and one of timber, arrived 
at the police office, bearing in his hand the 
corpse of a favourite hen, called by himself 
and Mrs. Vandersteen, Jenny ;—a hen of 
extraordinary value and _ virtues,—most 
dearly prized by its master and mistress, 
who, having no chickens of their own, had 
in some sort adopted this pet pullet. 

Next door to Mr. Willian Vandersteen 
lives Mr. Stanley,—not the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies—not the hero of 
Crockford’s—not the son-in-law of Lady 
Dillon,—but a private gentleman of those 
parts, who, it seems, has a turn for flowers. 
At three o’clock on Friday morning, Stan- 
ley heard a noise, opened his window, and 
saw his neighbour Jenny scratching up his 
mignonette, which was leaving its bed by 
detachments at that early period in the 
morning. Down stairs he went ; and sum- 
moning up all his courage, went boldly up 
to the hen, and with a broomstick levelled a 
blow at her head, which terminated her 
earthly eareer. 

At ten o’clock, Mrs. Vandersteen, having 
thrown down the accustomed corn without 
seeing her darling Jenny come to eat it, 
and having repeated the well-known call of 
* Coop, coop, coop, coop,” without its hav- 
ing been attended to, cast her eyes to Mr. 
Stanley’s garden, and beheld the gentle 
Jane stretched on the bed of death and mig- 
nonette. Instantly did she claim the body ; 
and no soouer had she secured it, than it 
was hung up at Mr. Vandersteen’s door, 
with a label—or rather as Mr. Stanley 
thought, a libel—round its neck, conceived 
in these words :— 

“ This is the hen wot clucked in the morn, 

And awakened the oilman ere it was dawn: 

In a fright he rose up, and jumped out of bed, 

And beat the poor hen until she were dead. 

And there she did lay, until ten in the day, 

When her mistress went in, and fetched her away: 

And when she had searched her, to her great sur- 
prise, 

Her back was all broken, and bruised likewise ; 

So, if this you call friendship, pray keep it from me, 

For friendship like this I ne’er want to see.” 

The magistrate adjudged this to be no 
libel, and desired the case to be dismissed, 
each party paying his costs. This vexed 
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Mr. Vandersteen, who said that, after hay- 
ing lost Jenny, it was very hard he should 
have to pay anything: he then picked up 
the body, saying, as he went out, “ PoorJen- 
ny! I heard her pray for her murderer to 
the very last!” and Mrs. Vandersteen, who 
took the passionate turn, declared that “ Mr, 
Stanley, oilman as he was, was no gentle- 
man, for he had committed a fowl murder, 
which he ought to have known was a hen- 
house offence.” 





Music witHour Harmony.—We last 
month noticed the great service done, as we 
conceived, to the cause of religion and pro- 
priety by the interposition of the Bishop of 
London to stop the mummery of acted ora- 
tarios, set to German waltzes, and _ hoot- 
ed out by second-rate singers, painted and 
tricked out in stage trumpery, over whose 
lips the words of the sacred scriptures were 
slavered for the edification of a play-house 
audience. Little did we suspect that this 
exemplary Prelate would have carried his 
animosity to sacred music and sacred places 
to an equal pitch of violence. That his 
first position was just, and his conduct most 
praiseworthy, nobody can deny; but we 
must say that his Lordship, in giving ex- 
pression to his feelings of hostility towards 
the musical festival to be holden in West- 
minster Abbey, has evinced a degree of 
puritanical principle, of which we have 
heard him accused, in relation to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

That our present gracious Monarch, in 
commanding this sacred festival, if such be 
a proper term where the feast is purely in- 
tellectual, in aid of the most meritorious and 
deserving charities in the empire, is only 
following the example of the most moral 
and most pious of British Sovereigns, seems 
to us a sufficient justification of his man- 
date, even if the occasionitself did not com- 
pletely bear it out. In all parts of the king- 
dom, musical festivals are held, from the re- 
ceipts of which, large sums are derived for 
the charitable institutions of the counties in 
which they occur. We know, indeed, that 
the excellent and highly-talented Dr. Ren- 
nell, the Dean of Winchester, has a strong 
feeling upon the subject; and that during 
his long and highly-creditable dominion over 
the Cathedral, there has been no musical 
festival held at Winchester. But, then, we 
are sure from every other part of Dr. Ren- 
nell’s conduct, that he acts conscientiously, 
and has no intention of “assuming a virtue 
if he have it not;” and that his disinclina- 
tion arose from principle— perhaps prejudice 
—unallied to any hope of making “an effect,” 
or of linking himself to the cause of the dis- 
senters from the church, of which he has 
been, and still is, one of the stanchest and 
most learned supporters. 
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It seems to us, that the Bishop of London, 
as Dean of the King’s Chapel Royal, shows 
avery extraordinary disposition in speaking 
as he does of a festival commanded by the 
King himself. The Bishop must know that 
the King is the head of the church, and is, 
therefore, supreme—(certainly above the 
Dean of his own little ‘chapel at St. 
James’s ;)—and we must say, in contradict- 
ing a report which was circulated by a 
newspaper called the “ Record,” stating that 
the Bishop had withdrawn his name «dig- 
nantly from the list of stewards of the festi- 
val, that the causes of the exclusion of his 
Lordship’s name from the list, in the first 
instance, were not such as we could have 
wished to find suggested for the omission 
of the Bishop of the diocese, in which the 
charitable institutions to be benefited by 
the celebration are located. 





Tue Arrists.—Leslie, the American 
artist, is, we imagine, in England. He pro- 
ceeded some months since to his native 
“States,” with the intention of settling 
there—but the attempt was vain. After a 
long residence in this country, the contrast 
was too powerful, and he has announced his 
immediate return to London, and a decided 
naturalization for the rest of his life—at this 
we rejoice, fur he is an admirable painter. 
Poor Newton is still in a sad state, but bet- 
ter ; at times he has a consciousness of his 
identity, but this is by fits and starts ; and 
as far as ultimate recovery goes, we appre- 
hend the case to be hopeless. Mr. Haydon 
is still loose and about the streets, although, 
after an inspection of his picture of the 
“Reform Banquet,” in any other country, 
we suspect he would be, as the Irish say, 
“put up.” Some wag has called this im- 
mense absurdity one of the “ Signs of the 
Times ;” all we can say is, that whatever 
may be the deserts of the painter, the pic- 
ture is not worth hanging. 





IRELAND AND Repeat.—lIt is with very 
great pain we have read, not only the pub- 
lic accounts, but many private letters from 
Ireland, relating to the state of affairs in 
that most unhappy country. All the horri- 
ble accounts which we see in print, appal- 
ling as they are, really and truly fall short 
of giving an adequate description of the 
actual state of the nation. Several counties 
have been declared ina state of insurrec- 
tion. Mr. O’Connell’s motion for the Re- 
peal of the Union came on, on Tuesday 
evening the 21st., in the House of Commons, 
and continued, by adjournment, until too 
late a period in the month for us to notice 
its conclusion. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to say that it virtually terminated on 
Friday last, when Sir Robert Peel, in one 
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of the most powerful, luminous, and states- 
manlike speeches that ever was pronounced 
in Parliament, set at rest the merits of a 
question, the agitation of which had no 
other earthly object than the display of ora- 
tory by the O’Connell faction, who felt it 
necessary to show their activity to their 
deluded constituents. 





Tue Queen’s Deparrure.—Onur read- 
ers will before this have learned that it is 
the intention of her gracious Majesty to 
visit the Continent during the spring. The 
precise period for the Queen’s departure is 
not yet fixed. Her Majesty will be attend- 
ed by the Earl of Denbigh, her Majesty’s 
Lord Chamberlain, and his noble Countess ; 
the Countess Howe, one of the ladies of the 
Bedchamber, and her noble Earl ; the Earl 
and Countess of Errol, (his Lordship being 
Master of the Horse to her Majesty,) and 
several other members of the Royal house- 
hold. 

The Queen, in this excursion, will carry 
with her the affectionate and loyal regards 
of the British nation ; and her return to our 
shores will be hailed with sincere pleasure 
by a people to whom her Majesty has en- 
deared herself by her virtues, her benevo- 
lence, and her affability. 





Tue Lirerary Funp.—The anniversary 
dinner of the Literary Fund will take place 
early in May, and it is understood that the 
chair will be taken either by the Duke of 
Wellington or Sir Robert Peel. We trust 
it is unnecessary to explain to our readers 
the strong claims which this most excellent 
institution advances upon the assistance of 
all with whom literature is either a pursuit 
or an enjoyment ; but it is a startling fact, 
that comparatively few of the many who 
live by the pen have their names enrolled 
among its subscribers. The charity—for 
such it is in the most emphatic, though not 
in the most unpleasing sense—is so consti- 
tuted, that the good it does can rarely be 
made public. It is unable, like other in- 
stitutions, to attract attention by the multi- 
plicity of its benefactions, or command sup- 
port by widely-spread statements of the 
evils it has prevented, or the miseries it has 
softened or relieved : the benefits it confers 
are kept secret from the world, because of 
the “ peculiar people ” it is its object to as- 
sist. Yet it would be easy to point to many 
whom its seasonable aid has rendered high, 
and eminent, and independent members of 
that society, to improve and gladden which 
they had long and ably laboured ; and still 
more easy to name the many widows and 
orphans who have applied to the Fund, and 
obtained timely help from its resources. 
We trust the next anniversary will be a suc- 





cessful one. 
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A Marryr.—One of the police-offices 
was “ made merry ” a few days ago by the 
appearance of a man of the name of Cleave 
and his supporters, among whom was the 
Rev. Dr. Wade. Cleave was fined for ptb- 
lishing an unstamped paper ; of course, he 
refused to pay the fine, and surrendered to 
suffer imprisonment. Some friend of “ the 
cause,” however, had previously paid it; 
and the worthy publisher was compelled, 
much against his will, to continue out of 
durance, He complained loudly and bitter- 
ly at this infringement of his rights,—that he 
was not permitted to be “a martyr ;” of 
course, promised and vowed to qualify him- 
self again forthe privilege of incarceration ; 
and “ went away,” according to the report, 
“ much out of humour,” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


Tue Marquis or BrEADALBANE.—- 
Tuts nobleman died at Taymouth Castle, 
after a short illness. His Lordship was 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Earl of Ormelie, 
and Baron Breadalbane in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom ; also Earl of Breadal- 
bane and Holland, Viscount of Tay and 
Pentland, Lord Glenorchy Benedearalock, 
Ormelie, and Wick in the Scottish peerage, 
and a baronet of Nova Scotia. He was 
also a Lieut.-General in the army, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He married, 
in 1793, Mary Turner, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late David Gavin, Esq., by 
Lady Elizabeth Maitland, of Lauderdale, by 
whom, besides the present Marquis, he has 
left two daughters, Lady Elizabeth, married 
to Sir John Pringle, Bart., and Lady Mary, 
the Marchioness of Chandos. His Lordship, 
who was in his 72d year, was of retired and 
unostentatious habits, devoting much time 
to the improvement of his princely estates, 
which, together with the titles, devolve upon 
his eldest son, John, Earl of Ormelie. 





Tue Eart or Gattoway.—Admiral, the 
Earl of Galloway, entered the naval service 
at an early period of life, and, at his decease, 
was an Admiral of the Blue, which rank he 
attained 22d of July, 1830. His Lordship 
traced his family to Alexander the Steward, 
great grandfather of Robert II., King of 
Scotland. The Scotch honours go back, 
the Barony to 1607, the Earldom to 1623. 
The English Barony was conferred on the 
late Earl in 1796. @ formed a matrimoni- 
al alliance, 1797, with Lady Jane Paget, 
second daughter of Henry, first Earl of 
Uxbridge, and sister of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, by whom he has left a surviving 
family of two sons and three daughters, one 
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of whom, the eldest, married the Marquis 
of Blandford, her first cousin. His Lordship 
was in his 67th year. 





Sir Epwarn THoRNBROUGH.—At his 
seat in Devonshire, of which county he was 
a native, Admiral Sir Edward Thornbrough, 
in the 80th year of his age, being born in 
1754. 

Having entered the navy at the usual 
period, he became lieutenant of the Falcon 
sloop, one of the ships appointed to cover 
the attack on Bunker’s-hill in 1775. He 
was wounded in an attempt to bring out a 
schooner from Cape Ann Harbour, and as- 
sisted in taking La Nymphe, by the Flora 
frigate, in 1780, He was made commander 
for his bravery on this occasior, and pro- 
moted to the rank of post-captain in 1781. 

Being chief officer of the Blonde frigate, 
he was wrecked while endeavouring to take 
a captured ship to Halifax. The crews, 
having reached a desolate island on a raft, 
underwent great privations, but were fortu- 
nately picked up by some American cruis- 
ers, who landed them at New York, in 
return for Captain Thornbrough’s kindness 
to his prisoners, He was next appointed to 
the Hebe, one of the finest frigates in the 
service, on board of which ship Prince 
William Henry (his present Majesty) served 
for some time as lieutenant. Captain 
Thornbrough afterwards commanded the 
Scipio, 64. 

At the beginning of the war with France, 
in 1793, Captain Thornbrough was appoint- 
ed to the Latona frigate, in which he made 
several captures. On the glorious Ist of 
June, 1794, the Latona was one of the re- 
peating frigates in that memorable conflict; 
and on the autumn following he removed to 
the Robust, 74, then attached to the Channel 
fleet. He was placed under Sir J. B. War- 
ren, to intercept the French fleet destined 
to invade Ireland, in 1798 ; and on the 12th 
of October they fell in with the enemy off 
Loch Swill, and after an engagement of 
four hours, L’Hoche, 76, (now called the 
Donegal,) struck to the Robust. In 1799, 
he had the Formidable, 98, which he com- 
manded until January, 1801, when he re- 
ceived his flag, which he hoisted on board 
the Mars, 74. He subsequently served in 
the North Seas, off Rochfort, and on the 
coast of Sicily. He was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Irish station in 
1810, and to that of Portsmouth in 1815. 
In the same year he was constituted a K.C. 
B.; and has since been made K.G.C., Ad- 
miral of the Red, and Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sir Edward was twice married, and had 
several children by his first wife. His 
second, to whom he was united in 1802, and 
who died in December, 1813, was the 
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daughter of Sir Edwin Jacques, of Glou- 
cester. 





Francis Dovucr, Ese.—This respected 
antiquarian died at his house in Gower- 
street. Few men wrote so much, and pub- 
lished so little. With the exception of 
“Jllustrations of Shakspeare, and of Ancient 
Manners; with Dissertations on the Clowns 
and Fools of Shakspeare ;” on the collection 
of popular tales, entitled “Gesta Romano- 
rum ;” and on the “ English Morris Dance ;” 
the exquisitely beautiful. volume, published 
afew months back by Pickering, in Chan- 
cery-lane, illustrating the “ Dance of Death, 
exhihited in elegant engravings on wood ; 
with a dissertation on the several represen- 
tations on that subject, but more particular- 
ly on those ascribed to Macaber and Hans 
Holbein,” we are not aware of any other 
work to which he has prefixed his name. 
He was acontributor to the volumes pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, and, 
during many years, an active correspondent 
of his old friend, Sylvanus Urban, in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

Mr. Douce was, we believe, once in the 
Six Clerks’ Office; subsequently he was 
appointed a curator in the British Museum, 
from which situation he retired rather in 
disgust, in consequence of some extra de- 
mands made upon his time by the late Lord 
Colchester, who was one of the trustees, 
In politics, Mr. Douce was a determined 
Whig of the old school: in manners and 
appearance he was singular and strange ; 
rough to strangers, but gentle and kind to 
those who knew him intimately. In appear- 
ance, he was of the old school, wearing a 
little flaxen wig, an old-fashioned, square- 
cut coat, with what Mr. Jacob calls “ quarto 
pockets.” He was short and stout, some- 
what near-sighted, not fond of public society, 
but very heartily enjoying the private and 
unreserved conversation of select literary 
friends. The late Mr. Douce, accompanied 
by his wife, visited Oxford about the year 
1830, on which occasion many of the heads 
of Colleges and learned Professors, espe- 
cially the curators of the libraries, paid the 
renowned bibliographer and antiquary mark- 
ed attention. This incident is supposed to 
have produced the magnificent bequest of 
his extremely curious library tothe Bodleian. 





Mrs. Burns.—On the 26th of March, 
died Jean Armour, the venerable relict of 
the poet Burns. She was born at Mauch- 
line in February, 1765, and had thus entered 
the 70th year of her age. The alleged cir- 
cumstances attending Mrs. Burns’s_ union 
with the bard are well known. To the 
poet, Jean Armour bore a family of five 
sons and four daughters. The whole of the 
latter died in early life, and were interred 





in the cemetery of their maternal grandfather 
in Mauchline churchyard. Of the sons two 
died very young—viz., Francis Wallace 
and Maxwell Burns, the last of whom was a 
posthumous child, born the very day his 
father was buried. Of the said family of 
nine, three sons still survive, Robert, the 
eldest, a retired officer of the Accountant- 
General’s department, Stamp Office, Lon- 
don, now in Dumfries, and William and 
James Glencairn Burns, captains in the 
honourable the East-India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

For sixteen years at the least, Mrs. Burns 
enjoyed an income of 2001. per annum—a 
change of fortune which enabled her to add 
many comforts to her decent domicile, watch 
over the education of a favourite grandchild, 
and exercise on a broader scale the christian 
duty of charity, which she did the more 
efficiently by acting in most cases as her 
own almoner. 7 

The term of Mrs. Burns’s widowhood ex- 
tended to thirty-eight years, in itself rather 
an unusual occurrence—and, in July, 1796, 
when the bereavement occurred, she was 
but little beyond the age at which the 
majority of females marry. 

When young, she must have been a hand- 
some, comely woman, if not indeed a beauty, 
when the poet saw her for the first time on 
a bleach-green at Mauchline, engaged, like 
Peggy and Jenny, at Habbie’s Howe. Her 
limbs were cast in the finest mould; and up 
to middle life her jet black eyes were clear 
and sparkling, her carriage easy, and her 
step light. The writer of the present 
sketch, (we extract this notice from the 
‘Dumfries Courier’) never saw Mrs, Burns 
dance, nor heard her sing ; but he has learnt 
from others that she moved with great grace 
on the floor, and chanted her “ woodnotes 
wild” in a style but rarely equalled by un- 
professional singers. Her voice was a 
brilliant treble, and in singing ‘ Coollen,’ ‘I 
gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen,’ and other 
songs, she rose without effort as high as B 
natural. In bailad poetry her taste was 
good, and range of reading rather extensive. 
Her memory, too, was strong, and she could 
quote, when she chose, at considerable 
length, and with great aptitude. Of these 
powers the bard was so well aware, that he 
read to her almost every piece he composed, 
and was not ashamed to own that he had 
profited by her judgment. In fact, none 
save relations, neighbours, and friends, 
could form a proper estimate of the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Burns. In the presence of 
strangers she was shy and silent, and re- 
quired to be drawn out, or, as some would 
say, shown off to advantage, by persons who 
possessed her confidence, and knew her in- 
timately.— Peace to the manes, and honour 
to the memory, of bonny Jean! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Imaginative Biography. 

Tuts attempt at Imaginative Biography, 
by Sir bkgerton Brydges, does not display 
any particular powers of imagination. “ By 
imaginative biography I mean an imaginary 
superstructure on the known facts of the 
biography of eminent characters,” says the 
author, in an ante-script to his book. No 
deception is, therefore, practised on the un- 
informed reader, as faras history is concern- 
ed, and the region of fiction has not been 
very fiercely invaded for the materials of 
this aforesaid “superstructure.” But al- 
though not a work calculated, in our opinion, 
to elevate the present literary fame of the 
author, there is throughout such a generous 
vein of sentiment, such a liberality and kind- 
liness of feeling evident, that we reflect 
with pleasure upon what must be the amia- 
ble character of the man. The criticisms 
on our poets are not recondite, but they 
all show a just and proper appreciation of 
their merits. Milton is not underrated be- 
cause he was a republican, nor Beattie 
over-lauded because he wrote against 
Hume. Still there is a bias‘in most of the 
sentiments of the author towards things as 
they are and were, and considerable ven- 
eration to rank and title ; and, next to the ar- 
istocracy of the mind, Sir Egerton Brydges 
appears to do homage to the aristocracy of 
descent. The man who could boast of a 
long line of ancestors would meet from him 
with almost as much respect as the author of 
the “Fairy Queen.” Thus he gives a bi- 
ography of Sir George Vesey ; he gives you 
his genealogy, he tells you what a very clever 
person was Sir George,—his acquirements 
how vast !—his intellect how comprehensive! 
—his sufferings how dignified!—and the 
only reason for conveying this information 
is that Sir George Vesey was a baronet, 
and that he succeeded to the family estate 
much incumbered. We would, however, 
recommend “Imaginative Biography” to our 
readers on one ground alone, though it has 
other claims, viz., it being the production of 
a richly stored and peculiar mind. 


Appendix to the Third and Last Volume of 
Finden’s Landscape and Portrait Illustrations 
of Lord Byron’s Works. By W. Brockedon. 
Mr. Brockedon has performed his task 

with considerable ability. The appendix is 

written in a style of much elegance, and is 
distinguished by good taste. He has evi- 
dently consulted all the many writers who 
have made Byron their eternal theme, and 
his selections are at once judicious and 
just. Of the series of prints to accompany 
which this appendix is intended, we have 
often had occasion to speak, The work 
has deserved the very enormous patronage 
it has received. There is no instance of a 





publication better sustained from the com. 
mencement—-indeed, its merit increased 
from number to number, the last being de- 
cidedly better than the first. The work 
now forms three magnificent volumes, at q 
price so exceedingly low as to surprise 
even now, when it is named in one sum, ip. 
stead of being broken into small parts of half 
a crown each. Messrs. Finden merit the 
highest praise—they have already establish. 
ed their names among the most distinguish. 
ed engravers of the country—the public 
confidence is with them—and if they do not 
permit success to relax their energies, 
they will find their exertions amply repaid 
by the public—the true patrons of art as 
well as literature. 


Irish National Tales. The O’Briens and 
the O’Flahertys. By Lady Morgan. 

It is some years since we read one of 
Lady Morgan’s novels. Of late, she has 
preferred publishing works of fiction under 
the title “history,” and labouring to put 
upon the offspring of her own vivid imagina- 
tion the borrowed, but ill-fitting garb of 
truth. Her Irish novels, however, will still 
be perused with exceeding delight, although 
her predecessor, Miss Edgeworth, and her 
successors, Banim and others, have outstrip- 
ped her in the race, in which at one period 
she was second to none but the venerated 
lady whose name we have mentioned. If 
Lady Morgan held her course between the 
stern truth of the author of “The Absentee” 
and the rude eloquence of the author of 
“The Nowlans,” she possessed advantages 
which both of them are without. She wrote 
with the vivacity of a woman of the world, 
anxious indeed to display her own wit and 
penetration, but thus at the same time 
amusing and interesting her readers ; ren- 
dering the type of the printer subservient to 
her own likings or dislikings, and employ- 
ing his ink to daub her adversaries; but still 
even thus—so skilfully did she. work—com- 
manding attention and exciting pleasure. 
Those who, like ourselves, have almost for- 
gotton Mi Ladi will do well to peruse the 
O’Briens and the O’Flahertys; the topics of 
which it treats are not all changed—the 
persons it attacks not all departed—and 
they will find in its descriptions of Irish 
manners, and in the arrangement of the 
wild and passionate story, sufficient to re- 
pay them for again taking up and proceed- 
ing through the volumes four. 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By 
an Old Man. 


The “Old Man” is, it appears, not an old 


man. The book is said to be the produc- 
tion of Major Head, whose “ gallop over the 
Pampas” was so deservedly popular. The 
volume before us is full of pleasantness, 
neither very witty nor very deep, but one of 
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the most “ readable ” publications of modern 
-times. The writer professes not to go far 
beneath the surface of things; but what he 
secs and hears no one can describe better. 
There is a rich vein of humour running 
through every page. The reader may buy his 
book, and so obtain health, which is often 
born of enjoyment, without the trouble or 
expense of a trip of the Brunnens of Nassau. 


La Peste. 

This is a poem by Guido Sorelli, the author 
of “I Miei Pensieri,” and an Italian translator 
of Milton. Itis “done into English,” and 
well done, by Miss Pardoe. Unfortunately, 
the adoption of blank verse, and the imita- 
tion of a Miltonian style of phraseology, 
have compelled the fair translator to express 
herself occasionally with a little diffuseness. 
But the great and the best merit—ot feeling 
and understanding the author—it is but just 
to award to Miss Pardoe. The contagion 
that devastated the north of Europe, and de- 
stroyed with such fury the Polish and Russian 
army, is the unpoetic subject chosen by Sor- 


elli. The city of Warsaw is the scene of 


action ; and the tyranny of Russia, and the 
dispensations of Providence, the favourite 
and appropriate themes of the poet. With 
the exception of some few trite passages, 
the poem may be pronounced as a_ very 
beautiful production. Unfortunately, no 
opinion unillustrated by quotations can give 
an adequate view of a style, and limited 
space forbids that we should quote. The 
following, however, we cannot refrain from 


giving :— 

“ To forsake, 
In our bright years, a valley gay with flowers, 
Bosom'd in swelling hills, where sun and shade 
Succeed each other like to pleasant thoughts.” 
This is true poetry, and there are a hundred 
passages of equal beauty. 


Curiosities of Literature. 

The veteran D’Israeli, who has garnered 
up the treasures of past centuries, and act- 
ed as the literary pioneer for future gener- 
ations, is one of those unquestionable char- 
acters that it would seem almost presump- 


tuous to say a word in his praise. Yet, on 
again looking through his works as they are 
now making their appearance in a new and 
ninth edition, we cannot avoid expressing 
our admiration of such patient industry, 
such untiring research, and such a philo- 
sophical mind to anply their results, as the 
work before us exhibits. But, as the author 
himself elegantly and eloquently says in his 
preface—* The writer of half a century has 
outlived his critics; and, alas! has sur- 
vived those whom he once had an ambition 
to please. Praise cannot any longer ex- 
tend his celebrity, and censure cannot con- 
demn what has won the reward of public 
favour. Such a writer may venture to talk 
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of himself as one of a former generation, 
and may be said to enjoy a sort of posthu- 
mous reputation.” But still a new era has 
sprung up since Mr, D’Israeli first wrote to 
instruct and te be admired. Such of those as 
have not yet read or do not possess (for it 
is not a book to be read and then shelved) 
the “Curiosities of Literature,” have now 
an opportunity of purchasing, in monthly 
volumes, this necessary companion to all ~ 
who are ambitious of extending their knowl- 
edge beyond the mere rudiments of letters. 
No subject is left untouched, and none 
touched that is not adorned. The volumes 
published are neatly bound and well printed. 


lag and Legends of various Nations. B 
.I. Thoms. Part Il., France; Part IUl. 

Ireland. 

We have already adyerted to the first, or 
German cellection of popular tales pertaining 
to this series; and have now to notice the 
progress of the interesting design they are 
intended to fulfil. The development of the 
plan shows increasing resources on the part 
of the editor, who has been so fortunate, in 
the Irish portion of his subject, as to secure 
the contributive aid of that superlative legen- 
dary-layman, Mr. Crofton Croker. In the 
same branch of the series it is also curious to 
observe the active presence of another “clar- 
um nomen,” that of Thomas Steele, the most 
honest of agitators, the most disinterested of 
disquietists! This latter gentleman appears 
to have furnished certain “Tales of the Pal- 
atines,” a German colony established in the 
county of Limerick somewhat above a cen- 
tury ago, and still preserving various notable 
signs of their origin; while the hand of Croker 
is visible in many a specimen of huimour or 
pathos throughout the Hibernian fasciculus. 
It is vastly pleasant, by the by, tocontemplate 
this changed aspect of worthy Tom, as it 
comes stealing o’er our vision,—to admire 
this his matamorphosis from the “ recitator 
acerbus” of noisy hustings and political 
meetings to the genial and hearty story-teller 
of these little fireside pages; and we owe 
some thanks to Mr. Thoms for having sup- 
plied the arena into which he has been drawn 
out so agreeably in anew character. We 
have no room to quote from this varied reper- 
tory of traditionary stores, to which, there- 
fore, we content ourselves with making a 
general reference. 


National Lyrics and Songs for Music. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 

A volume from the pen of Mrs. Hemans 
cannot fail to be a welcome guest at our 
table ; but we are especially bound to notice 
this as a publication of the Irish press. ‘The 
‘act is as strange as true. Until within 
the last few years, we looked for nothing in 
the shape of literature from the sister king- 
dom, unless it assumed the form of party 
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controversy or religious tract. Yet here we 
have a volume-of delicious poetry from one 
of the greatest and most popular writers of 
the age; thanks to Messrs. Curry and Co., 
the active and enterprising publishers of 
Dublin, who have done more within ten or 
twelve years to rescue Ireland from the re- 
proach of having no home-literature, than had 
been done during the previous century by 
all the Irish booksellers put together. The 
“Dublin University Magazine,” which is 
issued by the same house, would do honour 
to either England or Scotland ; it cannot now 
be said that Ireland is unwillirg or unable to 
support her proper station in the world of 
literature—thanks again, we say, to Messrs. 
Curry and Co. The greater proportion of 
the “ National Lyrics” have already appeared 
in various periodical works—many of them 
have heretofore gratified the readers of the 
** New Monthly.” Suffice it, then, that the 
volume is in every way worthy of its accom- 
plished author, andis got up so as to vie with 
the most carefully printed of London works. 
We subjoin an extract. 


THE ZEGRI MAID. 


«The summer leaves were sighing 
Around the Zegri maid, 
To her low sad song replying 
As it fill’d the olive shade. 
“¢ Alas! for her that loveth 
Her land’s, her kindred’s foe! 
Where a Christian Spaniard roveth, 
Should a Zegri’s spirit go? 


“From thy glance, my gentle mother ! 
I sink, with shame oppress’d, 

And the dark eye of my brother 
Is an arrow to my breast.’ 

Where summer leaves were sighing, 
Thus sang the Zegri maid, 

While the crimson day was dying 
In the whispery olive shade : 


*¢¢ And for all this heart’s wealth wasted, 
This woe, in secret borne, 

This flower of young life blasted, 
Should I win back aught but scorn ? 

By aught but daily dying 

Would my lone truth be repaid ?’ 

Where the olive leaves were sighing 
Thus sang the Zegri maid.” 


A Year at Hartlebury. 2 vols. By Cherry 
and Fair Star. 

Most pleasant Cherry! most brilliant Fair 
Star! We hail ye and welcome ye both: 
agreeable and profitable will be the scenes 
you paint, and the comments you offer upon 
them, through the present season, beneath 
the shade of trees like your own, or under 
the promised harvest of the pink and blossom- 
ing apple. “ Hartlebury” must have been a 
very amusing place, particularly during the 
election, which our authors describe in a way 
so quiet, so satirical, and so humorous, as to 
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impress us with a veneration for their sha; 

“* Hookish” talent. But, with all their cley. 
erness and fly-away wit, there are feelings 
and passions developed which prove them to 
be well acquainted with human nature. The 
dénouement is skilfully managed, and we 
cannot be too thankful that the fair and 
womanly Helen has escaped the toils which 
were winding round her with a skill and a 
power it would (taking her predilections into 
the question) have been almost impossible for 
her to combat against. We love a two. 
volume novel; we are not in dread of the 
termination lingering too long on its way for 
the sake of making weight to get out the 
third. The present tale has the advantage 
of being sufficiently long, but not wearisome; 
there is nothing we would see omitted, and 
we cordially recommend “ Hartlebury” to our 
friends, convinced they will be pleased and 
amused by its acuteness and variety. 


The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands, 
By Roberl Mudie. 2 vols. 

The reason why Mr. Madie,—certainly 
one of the most intelligent and useful of nat- 
uralists, combining, as he so successfully 
does, the poetry with the truth of whatever 
he descants upon,—the reason why he under- 
took the present work cannot be better ex- 
plained than by his own words. Speaking 
of his intention, he says,— 


“It is simply to entice my fellow Britons, of all 
ages, classes, and ranks, who are not too learned 
to relish the beauties of Nature as they stand dis- 
played in nature itself,—into the fields, that the 
may know and feel the extent of delightful knowl- 
edge, rational, and even profound, thinking, and 
useful hints for every department of science and 
pursuit; to say nothing of well-sinewed limbs, 
and hearts tuned for enjoyments that are to be 
met with there,and met with in abundance by 
those who will only take the trouble of seeing 
with their own eyes, and hearing with their own 
ears. It has been my wish to producé a book 
upon which the reader could lay his hand and 
say—‘ Herein I shall find a notice of every feath- 
ered creature which I may meet with in the four 
seas, or on their margins, so expressed as to cor- 
respond with its appearance and habits in free 
nature ; and by the help of which I shall not only 
know each bird when I see it, but, in some sort, 
borrow its wings, soar with it, and survey the glo- 
ries and the wonders of that creation of which it 
forms so lively and so enlivening a part.’ ” 

The observer has fulfilled his intention, 
and many are they who, entranced by his 
pages, will forget the dark and noisome 
street wherein they dwell, soar with his 
birds, and gather from his wisdom much that 
tells of the goodness and benevolence of 
nature. We have only to add to the con- 
gratulations we offer to the author our as- 
surance that, had “ Mudie’s British Birds” 
consisted of four instead of two volumes, 
we should have exclaimed at the last page, 
“What! finished so soon!” 

The vignettes on the title-page are spe- 
cimens of what Mr. Mudie calls “ polychro- 
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tic printing,”—printing, in fact, many 
poly ee eaten blocks. This is a 
novelty of which we should like to see fur- 
ther proofs before we make up our minds as 
to its fitness: it is, however, most highly 
creditable to the ingenuity of Mr. Baxter, 
and, we believe, would show to much great- 
er advantage if exercised upon larger en- 
gravings. What will be the next inven- 
tion ?—colouring ~ 4 steain, and painting by 
high pressure ? Nothing impossible ! 

The other coloured prints, introduced 
with much taste, render the volumes still 
more valuable; indeed, we feel highly grat- 
ified at recommending them to all classes of 
our readers. 


The Bread-Tax Exposed. 

In cheapness and utility, this little tract 
possesses more attractions than anything of 
the kind we have yet seen. The accuracy 
and ‘solidity of its reasonings will render it 
acceptable to the most erudite on the subject 
of the corn-laws; and its simplicity is pe- 
culiarly adapted to dissipate the crudities so 
prevalent among the partially informed. 
The intricacies of the theory of rent are 
elucidated with the happiest perspicuity ; 
and the writer, without attempting to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of either manufac- 
turers or agriculturists, demonstrates that 
the welfare of either is incompatible with 
the preservation of the present imposts on 
the necessaries of life. We could continue 
this eulogy ad infinitum ; but feel quite as- 
sured that it needs not our laudations to 
enhance the estimation that this pamphlet 
must speedily attain.. We have seen no- 
thing on the same subject so well calculated 
to achieve the object attempted by the writ- 
er; and we are of opinion few will gainsay 
our praise who have read the “ Bread-Tax 
Exposed.” 


Songs of the Loire. 

The fact of this little manual of melodies 
having so speedily reached a second edition 
precludes the necessity of any remark from 
us, further than to observe, that all in its 
former shape that rendered it attractive is 
invested with many additional claims to the 
appreciation of its admirers in its present 
form. 


FINE ARTS. 


Society or British Artists. THE elev- 
enth annual exhibition of the works of British 
artists has been opened at the rooms in Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall East. It contains a large num- 
ber of fine pictures, mingled, as usual, with 
many of a very different class, but is, on the 
whole, equal to the exhibitions of former years. 
Mr. Linton’s most conspicuous production is 
“Caius Marius among the ruins of Carthage.” 
It is a production of exceeding merit, and we 
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trust will make its way into the gallery of some 
collector by whom it will be appreciated, although 
its size is that which is too generally considered 
il} calculated for sale. One of the richest and 
best paintings we have ever seen from the pencil 
of Mr. Hofland is a view in Nightingale-lane, 
Kensington: we recommend it to the notice of 
Lord Holland, as one of the ablest specimens of 
the accomplished master. Mr. Tennant exhibits 
a “‘ Coast Scene” of striking character ; and Mr. 
Pyne a view on the coast of Calais of rare merit. 

r. Pyne has grown greatly in public favour: he 
has not, we believe, been Jong an exhibitor in the 
metropolis ; but he has alvenly achieved much of 
that excellence of which his earlier works gave 
promise. One of the landscapes of Mr. Stark, 
“ Scene near Yarmouth,” is an alteration in, but 
an improvement on, his style. There are three 
“bits”’"—for they are nothing more—by Mr. 
Creswick, to which public attention should be di- 
rected: one is a view of Chelsea Old Church ; 
another a scene in Warwickshire ; and the other 
a view in North Wales. Mr. Roberts exhibits a 
noble picture—one of the fruits of his recent 
residence in Spain ; it isthe Moorish tower called 
the Geralda, at Seville. This accomplished artist 
has not travelled to find “ all barren ;” he has ev- 
idently enriched his mind as well as added to the 
power of his pencil. Mr. Hart has one work of 
considerable merit—a monument in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, in which he has skilfully introduced a pro- 
cession of monks. Several of Mr. Shayers’ land- 
scapes, with figures, are highly attractive ; the ar- 
tist has evidently studied nature, both animate 
and inanimate. “ Hyde Park Corner,” as it 
is to be, we presume; for as yet it is not 
quite so splendid in reality as upon canvass, 
—is a fine picture by Mr Holland. “ A Storm 
at Sea,” by Mr. Priest, to whose promising talents 
we endeavoured to do justice last year; two mag- 
nificent interiors, by Mr. S. Davis ; ‘‘ Boats wait- 
ing for a Flood-Tide,” by Mr. Chambers ; the 
Devil’s Bridge,” by Mr. Parker ; and‘“‘ A Timber 
Ship on Shore,” by Mr. Earl, are among the other 
more remarkable landscapes in the exhibition, 
which, in this department of art, is unusually rich. 
The rooms abound, however, in admirable pictures 
of the domestic class. Mr. Inskipp’s “ Lace-ma- 
ker” is one of the happiest productions of this 
always excellent and natural artist. It is, we un- 
derstand, to be added tothe collection of Lord 
Lansdowne ;. and it is worthy to have been select- 
ed by one of the most liberal and judicious patrons 
of the country. A cabinet picture, ‘ Children’s 
Play,” by Mr. Webster, is of high merit. We 
know of no painter who so greatly excels in quiet 
humour. There is no effort at effect ; nothing 
broad, or in the remotest degree allied to carica- 
ture, in aught that he produces ; his evident aim 
is to succeed by truth. Twoor three works by 
Mr. Prentis, although the subjects are painful, 
deserve a very high encomium. His style is cold, 
and but for the mind which he throws into his 
works, would be most unpleasing. The “ Jock- 
eys’ Booth ata Country Fair,’’ and some of the 
“sporting pictures” of Mr. R. B. Davis—one es- 
pecially, “ Stags alarmed at a distant view of hun- 
ters ’’—are admirable. There is no other living 
artist who truly understands the chase and its ac- 
companiments : we recommend him to publish il- 
lustrations to Somerville’s fine and joyous poem ; 
there are squires enough left of the old pen. 
stock to buy upa large edition, although modern 
manners have ruined ancient manors, and hares 
and pheasants are unprivileged in wood or field. 
Mr. Derby exhibits a work unsurpassed in the 
class to which it belongs. He has pleasantly 
christened it ‘‘ Turkey in Europe :” our readers 
who cannot fathom his pun must see the picture. 
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We scarcely think that Mr. Hurlstone will add to 


his reputation this year, although he has done 
well with “ Haidee,” and some portraits of child- 
ren. His tone is altogether too low: he has eith- 
er worked in bad spirits or in a smoky room. 

One of the most delicious pictures in the col- 
lection is “‘ The White Mouse,” by Mr. Edmon- 
stone ; the picture of a poor Italian boy witha 
group of juvenile wonderers, at the steps of a 
mansion. Miss Fanny Corbaux exhibits two or 
three excellent works ; one—“‘ Thoughts on Flow- 
ers ”—is of high merit, and cannot fail to add to 
the reputation of this young but accomplished 
lady. Mr. Hancock’s picture of ‘ An old Squire 
bartering with Gipsies for a Dog,” is a noble pic- 
ture ; full of deep interest, and carrying the ob- 
server at once to the rugged lane in which the 
rugged race have made their dwelling for a night. 
Mr. Clater has three or four works that do him 
exceeding credit. He is, also, one of those who 
worship Nature, and seek not to “ paint the lily.” 
“ Greekstaking coffee in a Kiosk,” isa fine picture 
by Mr. E. F. Green, who has admirably caught 
the character of the country, both within and 
without. There is a capital picture, full of hu- 
mour, by Mr. H. Pidding—* A Native ”—the na- 
tive being an oyster. We have been able to no- 
tice but few of the many excellent works with 
which the exhibition abounds. We rejoice to 
say that a considerable portion have already re- 
ceived the agreeable mark “ sold ;” and according 
to Mr. Myall, the attentive superintendent of the 
Society, the British Artists may anticipate a pros- 
perous season. 





Tue New Socrety or PainTERs tn WATER- 
Conours.—We have left ourselves no room to 
speak of this society, and must defer our notice 
until next month, when both the old and new will 
be open to us. We would merely hint that the 
new owes its origin to the charge of illiberality 
on the part of the old, and that already several 
complaints have reached us, that, with the “ new,” 
the “ old” system is continued. We shall look 
into this. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

Cabinet Illustrations of Pocket Editions of the 
Bible and Common Prayer. 

Niustrations of the Bible, from Drawings by 
Westall and Martin. 
WE have classed these three publications under 


one head, although the character and claims of 


the three ure by no means alike. Competition is 
at all times justifiable ; but it is otherwise when 
a work of inferior merit is palmed upon the pub- 
lic, in the place of one, the popularity of which 
has been earned and deserved. The two first- 
named of the above differ but little in external 
appearance ;—one is somewhat larger than the 
other; the tints of the two covers differ, inas- 
much as one is a Jittle darker shade of lilac than 
the other, and the one is surrounded by a border 
not quite so broad as the other. These distinc- 
tions are on the outside ; but Mr. John Van Voorst 
(the publisher of No. 2 on the list) has not been 
able to make the character quite so similar with- 
in. It is indeed a very poor and paltry imitation 
of Finden’s work—to which the one is to the 
other as “‘ Hyperion toa satyr.” It is the duty 
of those who direct the public press to point out 
for reprehension al! such attempts to pass off 
counterfeit coin—the base nature of which may 
not be immediately seen, until comparison with the 
true renders the relative value of both apparent. 


Publications.— The Drama. 











The other publication—“ Illustrations of the 
Bible, from —- by Westall and Martin” 
contains eight wood-cuts, with corresponding let- 
ter-press, for the sum of one shilling—i. e. three 
halfpence each, and paper and print for nothing, 
The work has been sent into the world witha 
vast deal of pomp and parade. It has been puffed 
on every wall of the metropolis, and is not worth 
the paste that has been spent upon the placards, 
The idea of re-engraving Martin’s print of the 
Deluge on wood—size about three inches by two— 
was certainly an original one ; but it is unfortu- 
nate for a painter like Mr. Martin, that he has 
fallen into the hands of those who will render his 
genius a mockery. The cuts from Mr. Westall’s 
drawings have not, as Mr. Martin’s have, the ad- 
vantage of being good in conception; for them 
the tool of the engraver may amply suffice. The 
descriptions of the plates are pleasant specimens 
of prose run mad—just such as we hear at a coun- 
try fair,‘ Now, gemmen, look to the right and 
you shall see—now, ladies, cast your eye to the 
left, and then you shall see.” We dismiss this 
publication, regretting that a speculation which 
so sadly tends to deteriorate art, and render sa- 
cred subjects laughable, should ever have been 
engaged in by a publisher of enterprising and 
liberal spirit, who wili waste his energies in a 
worse than idle purpose. Had it proceeded from 
some small shop in Wych-street, we should have 
passed it by unnoticed. Under present circum- 
stances such is impossible. 

We shall refer next month to the publication 
which stands at the head of the list of three. It 
is, in every sense of the term, ‘quite another 
thing.” 





Statue to Dr. Babington.—This memorial, by 
ublic subscription, has been awarded to Mr. 
hnes by the committee ; and that distinguished 
artist is engaged to erect in it St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. There was much competition, and of the 
highest order; but Mr. Behnes’ model obtained 
the preference by a considerable majority of votes. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane.—Lorp Byron’s tragedy of Sar- 
danapalus has been produced at last. The at- 
tendance on the first night was great, the ap- 
plause very loud and general, and at the close the 
tribute which is usual in cases of perfect success 
was courteously and cordially paid—paid, how- 
ever, as it appeared to us, rather in right of the 
just respect due to the memory of distinguished 
genius, than in present obedience to its power. 
The truth is (whatever may have been of late 
started to the contrary) that the intellectual mas- 
tery of Lord Byron Jay not in the sphere of the 
drama. That was still to him a magic circle, and 
when he strove to approach it his wand broke and 
his hand withered.’ When he grappled with will 
or fate, he rose to “ the height of his great argu- 
ment ;’”’ when he ventured into the region of sym- 
pathy—the home and the life of the drama—he 
fell comparatively powerless. Secretly he knew 
this well—he knew his own nature two well to 
be ignorant of it. Hence his abuse of those great 
men, the old English dramatists, whose power 
was more various than his; for they could escape 
out of the prison of their individual passions, and 
throw themselves into the great heart of the 
world. All that his Lordship could not drag to him- 
self—to the test or to the level of his own splen- 
did egotism, he straightway trampled beneath his 
feet. Even Shakspeare, though an “ extraordi- 
nary” writer, was a writer for “ barbarous times.” 




















Massinger, Ford, Heywood, Webster, Fletcher, 
Beaiimont, and the rest of that immortal brother- 
hood, were, with his Lordship, “old mad drama- 
tists,” “turbid mountebanks,” or anything else 
his spleen sug; ested. With the same inner con- 
sciousness of his own defects, he conceited and 
roclaimed a violent passion for the unities. 
fie knew that their uniform and unbending se- 
verity was more admirably fitted to the singleness 
of his own power than the richness and variety of 
the natural school. He announced himself de- 
voted, therefore, to the Greek model ; the tragic 
writers of Greece were to be his prototypes ; his 
ee were to be “ writ according to Aris- 
totle ;’ they were to be “‘ as opposite to the Eng- 
lish drama as one thing could be to another;” 

lace and time were to be respected ; and, “‘ save 
in the chorus” in fact, Auschylus and his great 
associates were to have one fellow-labourer more. 
(Had his Lordship read AEschylus ? or did he ob- 
serve in reading some of his finest tragedies, as 
Agamemnon or the Eumenides, that before the 
ardent imagination of the true poet both time and 
place had vanished?) The result of this labour 
was pretty plainly hinted at—we were to have a 
real drama at Jast—for the noble poet ‘“ denied 
that the English had hitherto had a drama at all.” 
Next minute, however, in a fit of modest pettish- 
ness, he withdrew from us all hope of this, with 
all the expectations that his fine theories of the 
stage-effect and excellence of the unities had 
awakened in play-goers, by proclaiming that, as 
to acting one of his plays, “‘ they might as well 
act the Prometheus of ASschylus. 

For a somewhat different reason, we think the 
nodle poet right. His Sardanapalus seems to us 
singularly unfitted for the stage. It wants action, 
incident, and passion. It wants utterly the 
finer characteristics of dialogue—“ the old quick 
talk of the stage.” It has numberless fine pas- 
sages undoubtedly, decided and daring things, 
stretchings back into the dim and majestic past, 
things of intensity as well as of gorgeous beauty ; 
but it has no relief of character or passion, nothing 
of that various abundance of thought, of those 
“winged fancies,” of that moral sweetness, sym- 
pathy, and truth, which are in the great produc- 
ductions of our stage, and which are indispensa- 
bie for the purposes of the theatre in its only high 
and endearing characteristics—as a school of hu- 
manity. People do not go there as to a prison, to 
be cooped up within the range of an individual 
passion however stately, to be cabined and con- 
fined there with the glare around them of one 
fixed and inveterate light ; they go to the theatre 
to expand their thoughts, to relieve the “ tight- 
ened breast,”? to wander in a freer world than 
their own, and to have light around them there 
as glancing, vivid, and various as that which is 
reflected from the face of heaven. Now, in Sar- 
danapalus, the sentiment and passion is individ- 
ualized throughout. ‘The silken Prince of Nine- 
veh and his Ionian Myrrha are but different ver- 
sions of the same selfish picture. He loves her 
out of the sense of superiority and possession— 
she loves him out of a certain feeling of dignity 
it imparts to her slavery, and to be able to tell 
her greatly-vaunted Ionian ancestors, when she 
may elsewhere meet them, that she had influence 
over the Assyrian Monarch. They are always 
either kissing or complimenting each other, but 
the real truth of love, the flower of the passion, is 
wanting utterly. It was strange to observe the 
test to which this was brought in acting, when, 
immediately after the interview of the wronged 
wife with her husband, Myrrha enters. The ef- 
fect was gross in the extreme—a City case of 
crim. con. could not be worse in all absence of 
decency and sentiment. The only characters, in 
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short, meant to be of independent contrast in the 
play. (for Salamenes is only an ordinary, honest, 

luff-spoken person,) are Arbaces and Beleses, and 
these are utter failures. Arbaces scorns and 
iaughs at Beleses, yet is ruled by him against rea- 
son and honour; Beleses is as poor and inconsist- 
ent a pretender. 

All that could be done for the play, however, 
under what have seemed to us such circumstances 
of disadvantage, was well nigh done at Drury- 
lane. The alteration was originally the work of 
Mr. Reynolds, but during the rehearsals, it re- 
ceived from Mr. Macready numberless changes 
and restorat.ons, with touches (as that exquisite 
one at the close of the third act) suggested by his 
accomplished skill as an artist. As an actor, he 
mastered many of his personal disadvantages for 
the part by force of mind, but he could not mas- 
ter all. Yet the performance was unquestionably 
a fine one, if not one of the happiest. His true 
perception of graceful comedy—his gaiety and 
elevation of style—bis rich and earnest action— 
the fine tones of his manly and melodious voice, 
as they tremble under a sweet excess of tender- 
ness, or bring upon our hearts their ideal sense 
of beauty, or come laden with the sentiment of 
old romance—were al! more or Jess thrown into 
the scene, and lent their generous grace to Sar- 
danapalus. But Mr. Macready wanted more suf- 
fering, more passion, that he might have struggled 
with it and been shaken more. Miss Tree’s 
Myrrha was very beautiful in the more delicate 
and gentle passages of pathos; Miss Phillips’s Za- 
rina was a slight but touching performance ; and 
Mr. Cooper’s Salamenes was very effective. Of 
the rest we shall say nothing, but of Mr. Stan- 
field’s last scene, that it is very great indeed, and 
that the burning of the pile is excellently manag- 
ed. But why ye Mr. Macready, before a 
ing it, omit one of the best and most characteris- 
tic passages in the play ? 

Myrrha (who has brought with the lighted torch a cup, 
answers the question of the King.) 
*Tis my country’s custom to 

Make a libation to the Gods. 

Sardanapalus. And mine 
To make libations amongst men. I’ve not 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 
Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 


Covent GARDEN.—Some theories of the phi- 
losophers, in regard to comets, say, if we recol- 
lect them rightly, that these eccentric bodies sup- 
ply the suns of the celestial méchanique with the 
subject-matter of light and heat. ‘T'ruly, in the 
dramatic system, the theatres of Paris fulfil the 
same functions in respect to Covent Garden, with 
this littie difference in the arrangement, that the 
borrower of the golden radiance here is erratic, 
while the contributor is stationary. It is an easy 
and pleasant way of management, this, of waiting 
upon the enterprise of our neighbours, and sharing 
in their successes without any participation in 
their failures and anxieties. This is a sucking of 
other people’s brains to some ur pose. Gustave, 
having received the stamp of Parisian popularity, 
was transferred to our boards, with all its glories 
about it, and at once commanded enthusiastic ad- 
miration here. Having run a glorious career, it 
is, naturally enough, succeeded by another tri- 
umphant novelty from the same quarter. Herold’s 
Opera of Le Pré aux Clercs is wafted across the 
Channel, the great breath of the French dilettanti 
bearing it along, and innumerable light and play- 
ful zephyrs of puff circling about it. 

Well, we have it now—(under the title of The 
Challenge); and, to “ let simile cease,” we have 
nothing very amazing, or in which a sober-mind- 
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ed person can find just grounds for the “‘ tremen- 
dous ” success which it experienced at the other 
side of the water. In plot, without the singulari- 
ty of Gustave, it is neither powerfully nor ingen- 
iously put together. ‘I'he music, however, is bet- 
ter than any we had heard of Herold’s. His 
Zampa, it is true, was a more ambitious effort ; 
but an opera of less interest than Zampa, in pro- 
portion to its pretensions, one could scarcely have 
without a general publication and peeegs seen 
or the contents of the portfolios of all the chapel- 
meisters of Germany. In that production, there 
was adin of instrumentation which left the ear 
too much stunned to appreciate nicely the melody 
with which it was sparingly interspersed. In Le 
Pré aux Cleres Herold is evidently much happier. 
He had learnt some wisdom. He turned to the 
feeling and elegancies of Italian music, and strove 
to combine them with the sparkling, spirit-stir- 
ring strains of the Auber school of France. 

We find in consequence, in this opera, much 
and various melody, full of character and expres- 
sion; but yet, on the whole, much more pretty 
than powerful. Some of his chorusses are strik- 
ing and singular, but none of them present a very 
rich tissue of harmony. We should say, in fret, 
that there is very little general design in the 
whole composition. It is a combinatiun of parts 
without much natural connexion, or such judi- 
cious contrast as tends to an effective result. It 
is moderately well sustained—in charity, at least, 
we may go the length to say so. We must ex- 
press at the same time an irresistible and pretty 
strong contempt for our native operatic company. 
Take them as singers and actors, and, the Gods 
know, they are little credit to the land that owns 
them. From this remark, however, we unequiv- 
ocally except Phillips, whose Count de Com- 
minge is a bold and picturesque performance— 
nor would we subject Miss Shirreff to the entire 
reproach. 


Proceedings 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Astronomical Society.—Ar the an- 
niversary meeting of this Society, among other 
points of less interest, the report of the council 
stated that the planetary Ephemeris, computed 
under the direction of Lieut. Stratford, and pre- 
sented by him to the Society, was printed. This 
Epkemeris will be distributed among such persons 
as may be possessed of observatories, or who may 
be desirous of obtaining it for the purpose of any 
astronomical inquiry. ‘The council congratulated 
the Society on the prospect of the reduction of 
the observations made by Bradley, Maskelyne, 
Pond, and others. A plan was suggested at the 
meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
in June last, and a committee was appointed to 
wait upon Lord Althorp to point out the expedien- 
cy and propriety of such ameasure, His lordship, 
with the approbation of Earl Grey, immediately 
granted the sum of 5001. for that purpose; and 
the execution of the plan has been undertaken 
by Professor Airy, from which arrangement the 
most beneficial effects to science may be expect- 
ed. The report announced the appearance of the 
Nautical Almanac for 1834-5, which may be con- 
tidered as forming a new era in practical astron- 
omy. This work is framed on the model propos- 
ed by the Society in 1830, under the superinten- 
dence of Lieut. Stratford. one of the most active 
Fellows of the Society, and well known for his 
great accuracy and ability : the Nautical Alma- 
nac affords every facility that the astronomer or 
navigator can require. ‘The council further an- 
nounced that the new standard scale, with its 
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stand and apparatus, for comparative measures 
was at length completed under the direction of 
the committee. Numerous comparisons had been 
made with the Parliamentary standard in one of 
the committee-rooms of the House of Commons 
(which, by the permission of the Speaker, hag 
been appropriated to that purpose,) by Lieut, 
Murphy, R.E., and several other Fellows of the 
Society converrent with the subject. After the 
relative values of these two standards have beer 
satisfactorily ascertafned, comparisons will be 
made with the standard bars connected with the 
trigonometrical survey in this country and in In- 
dia, and also with other standards that are about 
to be made for different governments in Europe. 
Although several subjects were discussed in the 
council as deserving the medal this year, yet as 
only one subject was formally proposed, but not 
afterwards followed up, no medal was awarded at 
this anniversary. ‘The council viewed with pleas- 
ure the active exertions which were being made 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, for the promotion of 
astronomy, and regretted that no steps had been 
taken in America te encourage that science ; and 
that the hope which the council had indulged, 
from the tenor of the President’s specch in 1825, 
has been hitherto disappointed. In no part of 
the world, perhaps, emda establishment of a 
public observatory be attended with so much ad- 
ditional advantage to astronomy as in some por- 
tion of that vast continent, ‘aon various phe- 
nomena, not visible in these quarters of the globe, 
might be observed, and by means of which nu- 
merous data might be furnished for the improve- 
ment of navigation and geography. 


Royat Grocrapuicat Socrety.—The Fel- 
lows of the Society and visiters had the gratifica- 
tion, at a recent meeting, of hearing Lieut. Burnes 
give a vivd voce account of a portion of his inter- 
esting travels in India. The narrative was de- 
scriptive of some of the countries beyond the 
north-western frontier of the Bombay presidency, 
and was illustrated by reference to a capital map, 
constructed by Lieutenant Burnes himself, under 
the fostering auspiees of Sir J. Malcolm. Our 
travellers started from Cutch in 1829-30, and 
went up the Runn,a strange region, which he 
describes as entering the territories of the Raj- 
poot princes, whose ancestors had possession of 
the country 400 years ago. They hold it to be 
incestuous for relatives, however distant, to mar- 
ry; hence they seek husbands for their daughters, 
and wives for their sons, among the neigbouring 
tribes ; hence, also, the frequency of infanticide ; 
the moment the infant female is ushered into the 
world, it is smothered in milk, in order to pre- 
serve the honour of the family. Some years ago, 
a treaty was concluded between these princes and 
the British government, a binding clause of which 
was, that this horrible practice should be aban- 
doned. Thirteen years after this treaty was agreed 
to, when Lieut. B. visited their territories, he 
found the ratio of population in some of the villa- 
ges to be 800 males to 140 females, or about one- 
sixth ; showing clearly, that whatever might have 
been the humane feelings of the British govern- 
ment, the terms of the treaty were not adhered to. 
Leaving the Runn, Lieut. B. proceeded to Parkur, 
a country which he describes as differing from 
every other in the world. For six months it is 
impassable from water; the other six months of 
the year it is covered with an incrustation of salt, 
which forms an article of considerable traffic. 
‘The mountains of Parkur are composed of granite, 
while the neighbouring ones of Cutch are of sand- 
stone. The chiefs of Parkur carry on a profitable 
speculation in idolatry, at a certain season of the 
year ; the idol, a bit of marble resembling the 
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human shape, is taken by the priests and buried, Boussa. Previous to his last return to the coast, 
amongst the sand of the desert, whence, at carni-| Lander and Lieutenant Allen had fortunately 


yal time, it is only to be brought for the worship | 
of its devotees by earnest entreaties and large 
sums of money. he married women of Parkur 
are called soda wives, and are as much esteemed 
as those of Cutch are despised, though both terri- 
tories are within sight of each other. From Par- 
kur he proceeded into the desert, which, though 
so called, spontaneously yy eager: vegetation 
sufficient for sustenance, and has wells of water 
at the depth of sixty feet. It is characterized 
throughout by a succession of sand-hills, frowning 
one upon another. In many of these Lieut. 
found quantities of round quartz pebbles—a curi- 
ous geological fact. The chiefs of this part of 
the Indian territory are descended from the sun ; 
those of Cutch from the moon. One of the former 
was visited by our traveller, who was kindly re- 





reached Rabbah, or Rabba, (a Falatah town,) in 
the iron steam-boat ; and, for the space of thir- 
teen or fourteen days, had maintained a friendly 
intercourse, and carried on an advantageous trade, 
with its inhabitants. The depth of the water at 
that place was between two and three fathoms; 
and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the Niger 
was free from rocks and other obstructions, and 
assumed a majestic and very encouraging appear- 
ance. This important town is inhabited by Fala- 
tahs and negroes, and realizes the expectations that 


B. | had been formed of it, as regards itsextent, its 


wealth and its population. A fewTuaricks, from 
the borders of the desert, and other Arabs, were 
served by our countrymen in the streets of 
Rabbah. 

Another important feature is, our travellers 


ceived by him. His castle had 175 towers; the | ascended the river Tshadda as high as one hun- 
water used by his household was drawn from aj dred and fifty miles from its junction with the 
depth of eighteen fathoms. The castle and sur-| Niger. At that point, and at some distance be- 
rounding buildings conveyed a good idea of the | low and above it, the river was found to be in- 
capital of a desert —_ The floors of the palace | tersected with islands, and comparatively shallow, 
were covered with rich cloth. The betal-nut, in| alternately becoming broad and narrow, in pro- 
a golden vessel, was presented to Lieut. B., and | portion as its channel was free from, or obstructed 
300 chiefs supported the dignity of the monarch, | by, these islands. No traces of inhabitants ap- 
who appeared exceedingly anxious to cultivate | peared on the banks of this river; and Lander 
an intercourse with the British government. | and his valuable coadjutor were compelled to 
After detailing some horrid cruelties practised by | return to the Niger for want of provisicns. All 
some of these chiefs, Lieut. B. proceeded to the} the natives in this part of the country agree in 
river Loonee; then to the capital of Joodpoor, the assertion that the Tshadda communicates 
the most flourishing principality in Rajast’han.} with the Lake Tshad, the inland sea of Africa. 
Threatened with the hostilities of the Mahratta} They do not hazard this as a mere conjecture. 
princes a few years ago, the ruler of Joodpoor put} but state it with confidence as a well-known and 
on the garb of religious insanity, kept to his house, | undisputed fact. On a small island near Atta, 
and had communication only with his monks.| Lander has erected a kind of mud fort, which 
For ten years he pursued this course ; as soon, | will also answer the purpose of a depét for British 
however, as the storm blew over, he threw off his| goods. This place has been named English 
insanity, resumed the reins of government, slew | Island : it possesses peculiar facilities for trading 
those chiefs who had been opposed to him during | purposes in that part of the country. The King 
the abeve period, and now governs Joodpoor with | of Atta, who seems to have formed an attachment 
a vigour unequalled in any other part of India./to Lander, had presented him with four small, but 
Proceeding to Ajmeer, the only place in the! very beautiful horses, which he succeeded in con- 
Indian territory where the Creator is worshipped,| veying to Fernando Po. Poor old Pasko, the 
—for the Hindoos only worship the Preserver,—' black who buried Belzuni, is dead. He had join- 
Lieut. Burnes visited the sacred stream, in which! ed the present expedition at Cape Coast Castle, 
whosoever bathes has not only all his own sins/and expired up the Niger, after a short illness. 
washed away, but those likewise of his relations.| Lieutenant Allen has rendered an important 
He was solicited for alms by some of the natives | service to the cause of science by the observa- 
who were in the stream. hey assured him that | tions he made while on the Niger and Tshadda ; 
his being an infidel signified nothing; only give | he is expected to arrive shortly from the coast of 
them a little money, bathe, and his sins would be} Africa. Lander has lost every symptom of his 
forgiven. He, however, declined to bathe, though | late severe indi: position, and looks as hardy as an 
he might have been glad to get rid of his sins at| Arab. He wears a luxuriant beard, which ex- 
so cheap a rate. -After some other interesting | tends to his waist. 
observations, Lieut. B. returned to Cutch; and | - . 
finished his narrative by pronouncing a well-| Rhinoceros.—One of these animals has jus* 
merited eulogy upon the encouragement afforded | been domiciled at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
by the Geographical Society to such travellers as | It is young (about sixteen months old), and very 
are willing to devote their science and their} tame, with all the characteristics of the race; it 
energies towards obtaining a more perfect knowl-! looks, indeed, like a miniature rhinoceros, being 
edge of the globe we inhabit. | about the height of the largest hog, but more 
}bulky. It is a curious object, and attracts much 
\attention, even in these scenes of attraction, 
from birds and beasts of so many interesting 
} kinds. 
| 

The Niger Expedition.—Accounts of thisex- Y 
pedition, up to the 5th of January, have been | during the last year, 920 soldiers were committed 
received. At that date, Lander was on board the | to the different gaols in England, by sentences of 
Curlew ship-of-war, en his way to Cape Coast | courts-martial, for various periods of imprison- 
Castle, for the purpose cf procuring a particular | ment, instead of subjecting them to fogging, as 
species of goods for the markets in the interior, | formerly : that 36 were sent to Canterbury, rom 
of which he had not previously taken a sufficient |the Dover garrison; 147 to Maidstone, which 
supply. If successful in this object, it was his | would take in the Chatham and Woolwich garri- 
intention to return to the mouth of the Nun, | sons; 145 to ee sok see from the London 
thence to re-ascend the Niger for a third time, | garrison ; 149 to Gosport and Portsmouth from the 
and endeavour to penetrate as far up the river as ' garrisons of these towns; and only five to Exeter. 
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It appears by a Parliamentary return that, 
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It appears from a Parliamentary return that 
148 captains and commanders were appointed 
from half-pay to the command of ships between 
the Ist of July, 1830, and the Ist of July, 1833. 
Of these, eight had been in the service 50 years, 
10 more than 45 years, nine above 40 years, 50 
above 30 years, and 48 above 20 years. Captain 
Charles Bullen, C. B., has been the longest, and 
the Hon. G. Grey the shortest period in the navy. 
In the same official return, we observe there are 
now only seven midshipmen in the service who 
have passed their examination for lieutenants 
prior to 1825. 


We are happy to announce that Sir John Her- 
schel arrived safe at the Cape of Good Hope on 
the 16th of January last, and that he has succeed- 
ed in landing all his instruments in good order. 
His first object was to seek out for a convenient 
= where he might erect an observatory, and he 

as happily succeeded in finding one which com- 
bines all the advantages required for such an 
establishment with all the beauties of the most 
picturesque country ; and he is in hopes that, be- 
fore the summer months are over, he shall have 
d his astre ical observations. His 
voyage out was extremely favourable ; not one day 
of adverse wind, nor anything like boisterous 
weather. We trust that his exertions in the cause 
of science will be crowned with success. Sir J. 
Herschel left England on the 13th of November 
last, in the Catherine Stewart Forbes, along with 
Sir B. d’Urban, the new Governor-General of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and left Portsmouth only 
about ten days before the commencement of that 
series of destructive gales whose effects were so 
much felt in every part of Europe: we have, 
therefore, peculiar pleasure in communicating to 
the public this earliest announcement of his safe 
arrival ; and cannot too warmly congratulate the 
friends of science that instruments, whose magni- 
tude and space-penetrating power have been so 
long duly appreciated in our own country, should 
be about to be directed to the splendid celestial 
canopy of a southern hemisphere by the illustrious 
philosepher himself, who has been so Jong accus- 
tomed to their use, and whose devotion to astro- 
nomical science, and self-expatriation in its cause, 
cannot, we think, receive from his countrymen 
too much of their admiration and applause.— 
Atheneum. 





An account of the total amount of money 
which, on the 5th of January, 1834, was in the 
Exchequer, or remained to be received on account 
of Ways and Means; also, of the several sums of 


money which would probably remain tc be de- 
frayed on account of the Supplies of the under- 
mentioned years respectively, and the surplus of 
the Ways and Means at the disposition of Parlia- 
ment :— 
Ways and Means applicable to the 

Outstanding Supplies of the un- 

dermentioned years, £7,838,412 2 53 

Outstanding Supplies. 
1825—26 £2,02 } 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832—33 
1833—34 
1,216,249 11 24 

Surplus Ways and Means(424,2251._ 
6s. 11d. included, being the un- 
appropriated balance of the Nav 
Grant, 1832—33) at the disposi- 


tion of Parliament, £562,162 11 3 
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State of Crime in the Metropolis.—The offic; 
criminal returns for 1833 ot priate ae 
which it appears that the whole number of charges 
brought before the metropolitan Magistrates by 
the rew police during the year amounted to 69°. 
955, -howing a decrease, compared with the pre. 
vious year, of 7584 offences. The analysis of the 
returns shows, however, that a very large propor. 
tion of the charges are of a very serious character, 
Out of the whole number, it appears that no legs 
than 27,000 have been dismissed by the Magis. 
trates as unsupported by proper evidence. The 
largest items in the catalogue of the offences 
appear to be— 

Drunken charges brought before the Magistrates 
Ditto discharged by the Superintendent 
Disorderly characters 

Prostitutes 

Assaults 

Larcenies 

Suspicious characters 

Vagrants 7 
Out of the large number of 29,890 drunken 
charges, no less than 12,000 appear to have been 
females. 


Wales.—More iron is manufactured at the 
Dowlais Works, Merthyr, than in any other 
establishment in Europe. Upwards of 34,00 
tons were made in 1833. The proprietors pay 
13,0001. per month for wages alone. 


11,393 
18,487 


Freland.—The new plan of National Education 
in Ireland has so far succeeded, that there are 
now 1000 schools and 140,000 scholars in connex- 
ion with the Board. 


The Revenue.—We subjoin a satisfactory ac- 
count, on the whole, of the state of the Public 
Revenue for the year and the quarter ending the 
5th April, particularly for the quarter, as com- 
pared with the produce of the national income for 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
On the whole of the year, as compared with the 
preceding twelve months, ending the 5th April, 
there has, it will be observed, been no marked 
increase. The proceeds of the Customs for the 
quarters ending October 1833, and January 1834, 
are less than the corresponding quarters of 1832 
and 1833 by the sum of 716,6991.; but in the quar- 
ter ending 5th April current, as compared with 
the corresponding quarter of last year, the improve- 
ment is considerable. The Customs show an 
increase of 186,0171., the Excise of 102,9861., and 
the Stamps of 87,4121. The falling off in the 
Assessed ‘I'axes and the Post-Office is trifling— 
leaving augmented resources for the quarter of 
nearly 400,0001. 

The “ Times” says, that “the great cause of 
the defalcation in the Revenue, or rather of those 
deductions which prevented its increase, is to be 
found in the remission of taxes. In the Excise, 
which may be reckoned a test of the resources 
and means of consumption among the great body 
of the people, very considerable reductions had 
been effected in 1831 and 1832, the full effect of 
which could only be felt in the succeeding period. 
Thus, as mentiohed by Lord Althorp, in his finan- 
cial statement on the 14th of February ‘ast, 
taxes had been repealed in 1831 and 1832, which 
had produced to the Revenue 1,790,0001. ; and in 
1833, a farther repeal took place of imposts, 
amounting to 1,545,0001.; making a total in the 
course of three years of remitted taxation to the 
extent of 3,335,0001. This great reduction, tt 
will be remembered, occurred immediately after 
the year 1830, when the Duke of Wellington's 
Administration had repealed the beer duties, pro- 
ducing upwards of 3,000,000. more. The conse 
quence of these multiplied reductions was, that 
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in the year ending April 1832, there had been an 
excess of expenditures over income to the extent 
of nearly a million and a quarter.” 


Ner Propuce or THE Revenve or G. Britain 1N THE 


Quarters ending April 5th, 
1833, 1834. Increase. Decrease. 


£3,417,250 3,603,263 186,017 
2,600,575 2,703,561 102,903 
1,584,038 1,671,450 87,412 
509 483,351 


26,212 
346,000 = 334,000 12,000 
Miscellaneous, 16,478 11,285 5,193 
8,473,904 8,806,910 376,332 43,405 
Repayments of 
Advances for 
Public works 77,364 128,461 51,097 


Total, £8,551,268 8,935,371 427,429 43,405 
Deduct Decrease, 43,405 
Increase on the Quarter, 384,024 

Years ending April 5th, 
1833. 1834. 

Customs, £15,516,254 15,133,005 

Excise, 14,623,576 14,943,948 320,372 

Stamps, 6,433,268 6,586,098 152,830 

Taxes, 5,003,855 4,865,846 138,009 

Post-Office, 1,321,000 1,374,000 53,000 

Miscellaneous, 69,190 51,940 17,250 

42,967,143 42,954,837 526,202 538,508 

Repayments of 


Advances for 
Public works 319,776 366,115 46,339 


Total, £43,286,919 43,320,952 572,541 538,508 
Deduct Decrease, 538,508 


34,033 


Increase. Decrease. 


383,249 


Increase on the Year, 
FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Improvements in Paris.—The reproach which 
has so long rested on England, that she is the on- 
ly nation whose monuments require protection, 
is passing away—at least, so far as France is con- 
cerned ; for the Parisian government has found it 
necessary, not only to surround the Exchange 
with an iron palisade, but also to defend the 
ci-devant Temple of Glory, the Madeleine, and 
the approaches to the Pantheon by similar barri- 
cades. The works at the Madeleine, which, it 
is now decided, is to be a church instead of a 
temple, are advancing very fast ; and it is said 
that M. Paul Delaroche is commissioned to exe- 
cute eight large pictures for its interior. A new 
prison, which is to be finished in two years, is 
about to be erected in the Rue de la Roquette, to 
supply the place of the Bicétre. Roland’s statue 
of Napoleon, in white marble, seven feet high, is 
to be replaced in the public hall of the Institute, 
for which it was originally executed.—Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine. 


Baron Hagel, the Austrian botanist, who lately 
visited the Neilgherry Hills, in India, declares 
that the unknown varieties of trees and shrubs 
existing there alone exceed ten thousand. The 
wild-rose runs up to the top of the highest trees, 
and grows to the thickness of four or five inches. 
A delicious specimen of orange, but not exceed- 
ing a filbert in size, is also found there. In the 
orange valley below Kotagherry, about 4500 feet 
above the level of the sea, numerous fruit-trees 
are found, amongst which are the wild fig and 
lemon tree, the latter bearing fruit little inierior, 
in size and flavour, to that of Spain. 


Fall of a Meteoric Stone in North America. 
—“ On the 10th of February, between the hours 
of twelve and one o’clock, I heard an explosion, 
as I supposed, of a cannon, but somewhat sharp- 
er. I immediately advanced with a quick step 
about twenty paces, when my attention was ar- 
rested by a buzzing noise, which increased toa 
much louder sound, as if something was rushing 
over my head, and in a few seconds I heard some- 
thing fall: the time which ela from my first 
hearing the explosion, to the falling, might have 
been fifteeri seconds. 1] then went with some of 
my servants to find where it had fallen, but did not 
at first succeed : however, in a short time the place 
was found by my cook, who dug down to it, and 
a stone was discovered about two feet beneath 
the surface ; it was sensibly warm, and had a 
strong sulphureous smell. It was of an oblong 
shape, weighing sixteen pounds and seven ounces. 
It has a hard, vitreous surface. I have conversed 
with many persons, living over an extent of per- 
haps fifty miles square : some heard the explosion ; 
while others heard only the subsequent whizzing 
noise in the air. All agree in stating that the 
noise appeared directly over their heads. The 
day was perfectly fine and clear. There was but 
one report heard, and but one stone fell to my 
knowledge. There was no peculiar smell in the 
air. It fell within 250 yards of my house.”’— Nan- 
jenoy, Maryland.—From the American Journal 
of Science. 

An analysis of this aérolite gave the following 
results :-— 
Oxide of iron 24.00 
of nickel 1.25 
Silicia, with earthy matter 3.46 
Sulphur, a trace a 
28.71 


A letter from Kertch (Russia,) of the 2d Janu- 
ary, gives the following particulars :—“‘ In a tu- 
mulus near Mont d’Or was lately discovered an 
ancient tomb, and a great variety of very curious 
articles—such as ornaments in gold, cloths, also 
in gold, with some heads in relief of women and 
oxen ; bracelets in bronze, with rams’ heads at 
the end ; a metal mirror, a sponge, a small cup 
covered with black varnish ; a piece of linen 
cloth of a very fine tissue, with which the wo- 
man’s body was covered. ‘The whole of the gar- 
ments appeared on the opening of the tomb, to 
be in a perfect state of preservation ; but when 
touched, it fell into small fragments. A portion 
of it, more resisting than another, was retained 
for the museum of Kertch. The whole were con- 
tained in a box of Juniper-wood.”’ 


Professor Doebereiner, at Jena, has discovered 
2nother most reniarkable property in platina and 
iridium. He found that either of these metals, 
in its extreme state of fine division, (such as may 
be obtained by its solution in sulphuric acid, be- 
ing mixed with certain organic matters, and ex- 
cluded from the influence of light,) on drying in 
the air, absorbed from 200 to 250 times its volume 
of oxygen gas, without combining with it chemi- 
cally, and compresses it with a power which is 
equal to the pressure of *-m 800 to 1000 atmos- 
pheres. Such a great mechanical attraction in a 
metal for oxygen gas is hitherto without any ex- 
ample, and at once explains all the previous dis- 
coveries made by Doebereiner of the extracrdina- 
ry chemical effect of those two metals in connex- 
ion with various oxidated substances and atmos- 
pheric air. Doebereiner supposes that this at- 
tractive power, properly used, will lead to greater 
discoveries than have yet been made. Another 
interesting discovery made by Doebereiner is, 





that either, at the temperature of 90° of Reaumur, 
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burns gradually, and with a pale blue flame, which 
is only perceptible in the dark, and which will 
not set anything on fire ; but which is itself so 
inflammable, that, on being approached by a 
lighted taper, it instantly changes into a high- 
spreading, brilliant flame.—Allgemeine Zeitung. 





The Jews.—The Jews in Saxony are petitioning 
the State for a participation in the civil and po- 
litical rights of the rest of the community. At 
present, only protected Jews are suffered in Saxo- 
ny ; and the protection only extends to a man and 
wife, and the children yet dependent on them. 
On every marriage, and for every family which 
is established, a separate protection must be ob- 
tained at great expense. They are allowed to 
have only two Jewish servants, and only to en- 

age in particular trades. From all trades which 

ave guilds, from all public offices, from the army, 
and from the law, they are excluded. They may 
only in Leipsic and Dresden dwell within the 
city ; and at Dresden they must, on every fire in 
the town, pay a fine of ten thalers. 





Captain Salaun, of the ship Melayo, lately ar- 
rived from Sumatra, has brought with him a liv- 
ing tapir, a very curious animal, which had never 
yet been seen alive in Europe. The height of the 
tapir is three feet and a half, its size that of a 
cow. It has the head and snout of the hog. Its 
upper lip is elongated, like the elephant’s trunk, 
but it is much shorter ; it uses this trunk to take 
up its food. Its iegs are thick and short, and re- 
semble those of the elephant. Its fore-feet have 
each four toes, with nails ; the hind-feet have 
only three. It has the back curved, and is with- 
out a tail. Its colour, from the shoulder to the 
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who were really engaged in that glorious st : 
—At the commencement of the sthogele, Gai: 
lish army had in actual service 30 generals, 294 
superior officers, 1,898 officers, pe 388 divers 
officers attached to the army as medical officers 
commissaries, &c.—total, 2.540. During its pro- 
gress there were killed, or died of their wounds 
or of disease, in all 263. After the triumph of 
Russia, there remained in Poland, or isave since 
returned, 1,811, including 17 generals, and 153 
superior officers : 40 (of whom 7 are generals) 
entered the Conqueror’s service. Of those who 
passed the frontier with detachments of Poles, and 
did not accept the amnesty, there went from Aus- 
tria to France 50, from Franee to Switzerland 46, 
There remain 4 generals, 17 superior officers, 290 
officers, and 19 employes, in all 330, whose resi- 
dence is unknown. hus, of the total of 2,540 
officers and employes of the ci-devant Polish army, 
1,811 are in Poland, 40 in Russia, and on service ; 
263 are killed or died; 96, according to certain 
information, are in France or Switzerland, and it 
is not known what has become of the 330 others, 
Among the latter are included those who disap- 

ared during the war, as well as those who were 

illed, or who died in the ranks of the Polish army 
since the attack of Warsaw, respecting whom no 
official information can be obtained. 
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Wuen, during the discussion on the taxation 
of the country on the development of the out- 
| lines of the Minister’s scheme of finance for the 
| coming year, Lord Althorp stated his determina- 











haunches, is white ; and the rest of the body— | tion to take off the house-tax in preference to the 
that is, the fore part and the hinder part, black, | duty, or any portion of the duty on malt, the boon 
except the ears. which are tipped with white. | to the landed interest, the tub thrown out to the 
Its hair is very short and its eyes small, like | whale. his Lordship anticipated, would be found in 
those of a hog. In the day it sleeps, and eats | the relief that interest would obtain from certain 
little ; in the night it is awake, and continually | measures about to be pressed—commuting tithes 
eating. It is good-natured. It is not carnivo-|and amending the poor-laws. ‘The Minister's 
rous ; but feeds upon the bark and sprouts of | plans touching both these great questions have 
trees, plants, and especially fruit that has fallen } en just submitted to Parliament. 
from the trees.—French aper. The project for commuting the tithes may be 
H vebaceh 45 these simple heads. The total of the 
_ France.—Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte has pub- | cost of each county of the kingdom is to be as- 
lished a letter to the subscribers of the petitions | certained by the actual sum paid, where it is found 
addressed to the Chamber of Deputies, calling for ; the value of the land and the amount paid for its 
the repeal of the law of banishment, enacted in | hire are upon a fair equality, but where any doubt 
1815, against the family of Napoleon. In the | exists, the land is to be valued. The amount of 
course of it he says, “‘ Had Napoleon been alive | tithe is to be estimated ina similar way. These 
at this day, he would have concurred with us—he | two sums being known. the ratio the one bears to 
would have recognized the sovereignty of the | the other is always to be considered as the basis 
French people, who alone have the right to give | of the future amount of tithe. For instance, if 
that government which seems most to their inter-/ a farm let for 1001. per annum, the tithe now 
est, or according to their pleasure, nay, even ac- | paid upon it, taken upon an average of the last 
cording to its caprice. The dictatorship too long | five years, being 201., the tithe in future will bea 
maintained by Napoleon has made him an object | fifth of the rent. Arable land 1s to be charged 
of contempt with some persons. This dictator-| with double the amount of tithe paid by pasture. 
ship was prolonged by the perverseness of the | The tithe to be paid by the landlord, cod ast by 
foes of the Revolution, who affected to obliterate | the tenant. A power of redemption at twenty- 
in his person the principle of national sovereignty, | five years’ purchase is to be allowed the propri- 
of which he was but the emanation, But, at the | etors of land. 
general peace, universal suffrage, the liberty of the| But that the church may not be injured, the 
press, and all the guarantees of enduring prosper | land is to be subject to a valuation every seven 
ity of a great nation which he contemplated, must | years. Hop-grounds are to be subjected to an 
have wholly unveiled him to France, and must additional charge. Lay impropriations to be 
have enabled all his contemporaries to form the | dealt with in the same manner as the property of 
same judgment of him as posterity will entertain. | the church. 
His whole thoughts were known to me, and my | This measure has been so short a time before 
duty is to proclaim them loudly.” | the public, and its details have a seeming obscuni- 
a | ty in them so unfavourable to the formation of any 
A Russian paper gives the following statement | decided opinion, that the general sentiment has 
of the Polish army during the war, and of its | hardly yet begun to be formed. Yet it does not 
wreck at the present time. ‘I'here is, however, a/| seem to be satisfactory. Asa measure of relief, 
manifest desire to Jessen ‘the numbers of those! it appears to be confined to two particulars ;— 
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first, the establishment ofa fixed ratio of charge; 
and secondly, removing all collision between the 
occupier and the clergyman, Into its political 
merits it is not our place to enter, but it must be 
obvious that it falls infinitely (altogether, indeed) 
short of that adjustment of church matters for 
which the country is —_ Nor do we perceive 
that its foundations are laid in equity. The com- 
plaint of the landed interest, in so far as the 
charge upon their property is concerned, has al- 
ways been that the clergyman derives a portion 
of the benefit from the capital and skill of the 
cultivator, to which he has no title. His tithe is 
of the land, not of either of the accessories above- 
mentioned. Now, in what way, and to what ex- 
tent does Lord Althorp’s proposal obviate this, 
the difficulty? Not at all. Because the occa- 
siona) valuation at the expiration of every seven 
years will give the church precisely the same ad- 
vantage (a little of the command is taken away) 
she now enjoys. Another unshunned conse- 
quence 1s, that it will limit the duration of leases 
to that period. For it 1s obvious that no land- 
lord, after this has become a law, will let his es- 
tate fora longer term, and for this reason:—he 
finds a substantial tenant,—a person of capital, 
intelligence, and industry. This is the main ob- 
ject: what follows? The farmer sets to work to 
get his land into the highest state of cultivation, 
into the most productive condition, under, say, a 
fourteen or twenty-one years’ lease. If the farm 
happens to be let down, as is the case with 
nine out of ten just now, at the expiration of the 
first seven years of the lease it will have become 
much more valuable. And this probability is en- 
hanced by the amendment of the poor-laws; 
which, if carried into effect according to the de- 
sign, must cause much more effective employment 
of labour and much more productive tillage. The 
consequences, then, are clear. Either the land- 
owner must let his land under the certainty of an 
indefinite addition to his tithe, which will be an 
abstraction of so much from his rent in the exact 
proportion of its rise, or ne must limit his lease 
to the period the existing tithe valuation has to 
run,—which is in effect to limit to that duration 
the efforts of the farmer. Nothing we conceive 
can be less calculated to meet and obviate the 
postulate, or what is worse, be more injurious, 
because it imposes a direct check to the exertions 
of the agriculturist. It will do nothing more nor 
less than unsettle the whole system of leases. 
When time shall be given for the cool examina- 
tion of the point, this will be clearly discerned. 
Unless, therefore, the landowner is prepared to 
admit that the rewards of ecclesiastical service 
are to rise with the rise of the value of his land, 
derived from the skill, capital, and industry of his 
tenant—the last thing, we imagine, he will be in- 
clined to admit—the scheme is to him worse 
than useless, for it takes the thorn out of the 
side of his tenant to fix it in his own. 

The ratio tithe bears to rent is certainly much 
above a fifth. For example :—The average rent 
of the county of Norfolk, which we select as be- 
ing the most highly cultivated, and the most in- 
debted, perhaps, to capital and_ skill, barely 
reaches for its arable, and perhaps does not quite 
reach, a pound per acre. The average of the 
tithe is about (perhaps a few fractional pence un- 
der) seven shillings per acre. One third, there- 
fore, is nearer the relation of value than one- 
fifth. 

We come next to the measure for amending the 
poor-laws,—the subject by far the most important 
to the morals, property, and safety of the country 
that can present itself for consideration to the 
Jegislature. Ministers have adopted (so far as 


the plan is at present developed) the report of 
30) 
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their Commissioners to the letter. The proposat 
is in its greater bearings as follows : 

All out-door allowances, as they are called, to 
paupers are to cease; and when a man cannot 
find work he is to be sent to a workhouse. Par- 
ishes are to unite to build and endow (so to 
speak) workhouses. The entire regulation of the 
conduct of parishesés to be referred to a central 
board sitting in London,—-who are the only 
hands where any discretion is to be lodged, and 
the discretionary power delegated to them is 
vast indeed. Settlements are to be reduced to 
one or two heads,—birth and occupancy of houses 
or lands to a given amount. All charge for il- 
legitimate children is to devolve upon the mother ; 
the imputed father is to go free : thus the grava- 
men of the offence is to be thrown entirely on 
the female ;—an oppressive enactment which 
necessity alone can excuse, for it is, to all intents 
and purposes, the victory of the man over the 
lion, of which the noble beast very justly re- 
marked, the man was the painter. How far it 
may be politic to environ the chastity of the fe- 
male with the fear of incurring all the evil and all 
the punishment of her transgression we are not 
prepared to say; but it appears to us that the 
vice is encouraged on the one side exactly in the 
same degree as it is repressed on the other. The 
terror may operate more strongly on the softer 
nature ; yet, since the child must be maintained 
by the parish if not by the father, the poor mo- 
ther will stand much in the same position. But 
we have reversed the order in which we ought to 
have taken the matter. 

The first and most momentous question is— 
whether the scheme be practicable? It takes 
for granted, observe, that there is sufficient em- 
ployment, if it were honestly sought. It assumes 
that there is no redundant population; and that, 
by the simple magic of withholding allowance, 
the idle man wiil find work. So absolute and en- 
tire a contradiction of received opinions,—con- 
firmed by a parish-rate of seven millions annually, 
by the increase of private alms and of plunder in 
an almost equal ratio, by the complaints of the 
whole kingdom,—-must be received, by whatever 
evidence supported, with great hesitation: for 
the inquiries of the Commissioners, wide as they 
have been, must necessarily be incomplete, and 
not less probably partial ; since those persons who 
have supplied their testimony are, in general, 
those who have succeeded in lowering the rates,— 
the bulk of the kingdom is silent, if not unexam- 
ined. Now, we ask, is it to be conceived that 
the whole agricultural interest,—owners and oc- 
cupiers alike—men with capital as well as men 
without,—should concur in permitting so vast an 
expense, if it be only estimated at one-half the 
amount of poor’s-rate—say three millions and a 
half—to be wasted upon idleness, when they might 
employ the same amount (for they pay it chiefly) 
upon productive labour? Again, if we look at the 
facts which everywhere surround us :—In the vil- 
lage in which we are now writing there is a popu- 
lation of twelve hundred, where, thirty years ago, 
there was not five hundred ; yet net one acre has 
been added to the area of employment, nor any kind 
of manufacture. ‘T'wenty-eight men are now on 
the roads ; and if the wives and children of them be 
taken into computation, not less than from sixty 
to seventy persons must be sent to the district 
workhouse the first day the allowances are dis- 
continued, to say nothing of much allowance 
granted in aid of wages. Every village near is in 
the same state—some of them not to the same ex- 
tent, but all overpeopled. 

It has been urged that the fund now dissipated 
in poor’s-rates will be set loose for the wages of 





labour. Is not the same fund, we ask, in the 








hands, and at the command of, those who now pay 
it, and do they not prefer to pay it for idleness? 
What but a strong conviction, or some stronger 
preventive, should thus operate? Are not the 
numbers of the people calculated to increase, by 
Mr. Senior himself (one of the Commission,) at 
one thousand per day? How, then; is employ- 
ment to be found, alee the area be increased ? 
it seems to us that the scheme will turn out im- 
practicable unless this be done, and that its chief 
results will be but new burthens, thus to be laid on 
the present sufferers, to the amount of all the cost of 
the new workhouses, central board, and, indeed, of 
the entire and vast machinery thus to be created. 

Still the principle of the measure is, we are per- 
suaded, the right principle—namely, to make 
every man dependent, so far as is possible and 
practicable, upon his own exertions. So long as 
allowances eke out wages, pauperism must in- 
crease ; but the excruciating difliculty is not en- 
countered by these propositions of the Report, 
nor by the calculations of the Ministers. When 
Lord Althorp computes upon the rise of wages, 
he forgets that wages, like everything else, are 
subject, and fluctuate according, to the law of de- 
mand and supply; he forgets the severity of the 
present competition in the labour-market—a se- 
verity which will be augmented indefinitely, by 
forcing—literally forcing—so much more labour 
into that market. At present, these points have 
not been discussed in Parliament. The object of 
all parties seems to have been not to excite or in- 
flame. But they must be met; if not, they will 
be discovered when too late—when the practice 
is to begin, and when the whole labouring popula- 
tion will be exasperated by the suddenness of the 
change, and the peril of the prospect. The lesser 
consideration, though it would have appalled a 
former generation of Englishmen, and shows how 
one = evil deadens or hardens the mind against 
another, is the delegation of so enormous a power 
as the management, distribution, and appropria- 
tion (virtually, at least) of so vast a fund, and so 
vast a power as the whole parochial management 
of the country to a Board of Commissioners. 
‘There have been times when the bare proposition 
would have seemed so monstrous, that it would 
have provoked rebellion; but the necessity—the 
obvious necessity—has created a fearful impres- 
sion, which leaves no room for constitutional ob- 
jections. Yet, though the uncertainty in the in- 
troduction of the measure was complete, the work 
is yet to be done. The difficulty may, we think, 
be met by provisions (of which a general in- 
closure might be a main and most effectual agent) 
for employing those who cannot find work, with- 
out caging them in prisons, under the name of 
workhouses. It is a proposition in morals by no 
means established, that, to break down the indus- 
trious man, who may, by any chance, be left with- 
out employment, into the inmate of one of those 
abodes of intentionally-inflicted privation, will be 
to improve the condition of society : indeed, we 
are bold to consider it a complete non sequitur ; 
and we even doubt whether it can be justified on 
“< ground of expediency. 

“he depression of the price of wheat, hitherto 
considered not easily to be accounted for, has, in 
a good degree, been cleared up by the publication 
of tables, which show the comparative quan- 
tities brought into the port of London in each 
year, between September and March, from 182% 


to 1834. These tables are as under :— 

» English. cotch. Irish. 
2th Sept.to Wheat. Flour. Wheat. Flour. Wheat. Flour. 
3ist March. Qrs. Sacks. Q-s. Sacks, Qrs. Sacks 

829—30 122,746 214,344 3,347 246 5,301 9,19 
1830—31 90,158 201,641 3,020 1,086 60 6,430 
1831—32 119,753 163,309 42,981 1,907 72,142 48,113 
1832—33 159,853 191,055 A,194 1,237 11,619 13,117 
1833—34 169,945 212,717 6,461 1,143 11,997 16,093 
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The excess of 1831—1832 was caused by the in- 
flux of Scotch and Irish corn; the increase is in 
the wheat, the decrease in the flour. The in- 
crease observable in London has been accompa- 
nied by a corresponding augmentation at all, or 
nearly all, the country markets. The stock in 
Ireland and Scotland is still large : speculation is 
therefore at a stand; ard the weather being so 
fine, the wheats looking so well, and the season 
so forward, there is little probability (we must al- 
ways speak cautiously in predicting the state of 
markets) of any rise on this side harvest. The 
wheat trade continues pretty nearly in the same 
state, varying from 44s. to 52s., according to qual- 
ities ; flour rather steadier—the last price of the 
best town-made ranges from 45s. to 48s., accord- 
ing to the buyer; ship-marks from 34s. to 38s. ; 
barley 24s. to 45s. 

It is impossible for the farmer to have better 
weather. The barley is coming up beautifully; 
and the wheats, though a little yellow, from the 
long-continued and sharp north and north-easterly 
winds, are exceedingly flourishing. Hoeing is 
begun, and yet not too early ; for the plants are 
getting high and rank. The general progress of 
vegetation has been retarded by the Grought, as 
well as by the cold blasts ; and there is little more 
grass now than at the date of our last report. 
Some warm rains would make “ the country kin- 
dle round ” in a very few hours, and Nature put 
on her brightest livery of green, leaving the co- 
lour of the earth only visible where the soil is 
preparing for turnips. 
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Grapes.—A variety of causes have been assign- 
ed for that disease in forced grapes which pro- 
duces a shrivelled appearance in the foot-stalks 
of the bunches, and a a want of size and colour 
in the berries, more especially in the Frontignans 
and Muscats. Some consider that it proceeds 
from the roots being too deep in the ground ; 
others think that it is occasioned by the tempera- 
ture of the earth in which the root grows (when 
planted outside the house) being so much lower 
than that of the atmosphere within; and some 
attribute the disease to a want of air. Having 
observed that early forced grapes are in general 
free from this disease, and that it never occurs to 
grapes grown in the open air, and having found 
that some bunches immediately over a steam-pipe 
were free from it, I have come to the conclusion 
that the cause is stagnation of cold moist air, and 
the remedy the application of heat to such an ex- 
tent (even in summer when the weather is cloudy) 
as to admit every warm day of opening the win- 
dows sufficiently to occasion ‘a free circulation of 
air. This plan has been practised with complete 
success.— Gardener's Magazine. 


Chevalier Barley.—At a meeting of the Unit- 
ed East Lothian Agricultural Society, the com- 
mittee was authorized to offer a premium for the 
most satisfactory report of the comparative value 
of Chevalier barley, as compared with other vari- 
eties. This premium has been awarded to Messrs. 
George Dunlop and Co., Linton, for barley grown 
on their farm of Knowes, when they produced an 
account of the comparative trial made between 
two kinds of barley, sown on the 6th of April, 
1833, after a crop of rutabaga turnips ; one-third 
of which was eaten off by sheep, the other two- 
thirds carted off the field ; the soii a light gravel, 
the produce as follows:—Chevalier, per Scots 
acre,—82 bushels 3 lippies ; ditto straw, 241 stones 
12% Ib., or 53141b. Common, per Scots acre,— 
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77 bushels; ditto straw, 212 stones 24 lb, or 
4666lb. 


The Average Price of Wheat during the last 
19 Years.—By order of the House of Commons, 
an official amount has been published of the average 
price of Wheat and the Funds. The following is 
a copy of that relative to wheat, and is headed— 
“A return of the Annual Average Money Price 
of Wheat, as quoted in the Gazette, published by 
authority, from 1815 to 1834.” 


Years. Average Price. Years. Average Price. 
a @ & 

1815 63 8 1825 66 6 
1816 76 2 1826 56 11 
1817 91 ~«0 1827 56 9 
1818 83 8 1828 60 5 
1819 2 3 1829 66 3 
1820 65 10 1830 64 3 
1821 54 5 1881 66 4 
1822 8 3 1832 58°28 
1823 51 9 1833 ® 11 
1824 62 0 


By the above, it seems that 52s. Ild. was the 
average of last year, whilst 64s. is the average of 
the whole nineteen years. 





Skinless Oats.—At a late meeting of the War- 
wickshire Agricultural Society, a specimen of the 
Avenaica Farina, or skiniess oat, was produced 
by the Rev. Mr. Knott, which had been plucked 
that morning out of a piece of ground belonging 
to that gentleman, at Wormleighton. It was pro- 
duced from seed furnished to him by Mr. Truck- 
er, of Heanton, Punchardon, near Barnstaple, 
Devonshire. According to the account furnished 
by that gentleman, it was grown in the season of 
1830, for the first time it was ever produced in 
Great Britain, by Thomas Drenzy, Esq., of Cle- 
hemon Hall, who obtained the seed through a 
friend of his at Rotterdam, whither it was import- 
ed from Shantag, a remote district in China, and 
was quite unknown to Europeans till within these 
three years. The advantages which this extraor- 
dinary and valuable grain possesses over all other 
kinds of oats are -numerous, namely :—When 
threshed from the sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, 
and it is fit for immediate use for culinary pur- 
poses, and every other sort which oatmeal is con- 
sumed for, the grain being quite free from every 
particle of rind or husk. he flavour is delicious, 
and it contains much more farinaceous matter. 
There is, of course, considerable saving of oats, 
and of expense of kiln-drying, &c.; and one peck 
contains more nutritious food for a horse than 
three pecks of common oats. The produce is 
most astonishing, the average being twenty-six 
barrels, ef fourteen stones to the Irish acre, the 
exact quantity grown by Mr. Drenzy on one acre. 
It was not sown till the 4th of May, 1830, and 
was reaped early in August in the same year. 
It is remarkably hardy, and well adapted for this 
climate. 


Lefebure’s Improved Plough.—A very ingen- 
ious improvement in this important implement 
has been added to the collection at the Museum 
of National Manufactures. The formation of the 
throat and mould-boards give to it a very light 
and easy appearance; whilst it requires far less 
strength of team in the management. It is much 
lighter and more contracted than the old turn- 
wrest, or Kentish plough; and is not only less 
costly in the first instance, but also in the subse- 
quent expense of the repairs, as the friction on 
all its parts is greatly lessened. It may be easily 
managed by any boy who is capable of conducting 
the horses, as it does not require to be held or 
changed, but at the ends of furrows, when the 
bottom of the mould-boards can be shifted by the 
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simple alteration of the pins at the handles, and 
leaning the plough on the heel while the horses 
are turning round. It is capable of acting as a 
double mould-board, by changing the stay which 
runs through the sole, or heel, for a longer one, 
sv asto keep the bottom of the mould-boards at 
the same distance as the immoveable upper parts ; 
and it will work as well as a furrow-plough, by 
taking away the stay altogether. 


=_—_ 
USEFUL ARTS. 


Medicinal application of Mineral Magnetism. 
—A new remedial agent, in the form of Mineral 
Magnetism, is now exciting a great degree of at- 
tention amongst the medical profession ; the mode 
of administration consisting merely in the passing 
of a powerful magnet over the affected parts, in 
those local or constitutional diseases in which it 
is efficacious. From the results of its successful 
applications, which have been made known 
through the medium of “ The Lancet,” it must 
unquestionably soon attain a high rank amongst 
medical auxiliaries. It has been very successful- 
ly and extensively applied by Dr. E. J. Blundell, 
a physician who held a high official situation in 
the Belgian forces, and who also enjoys consider- 
able reputation as an eminent and scientific prac- 
titioner at home, and the results of whose prac- 
tice are sufficient to establish its efficacy a8 a pow- 
erful and specific agent in all diseases connected 
with the nervous system. Ina recent number of 
“The Lancet,’ the Editor annonnces a case 
treated by Dr. Blundell, at St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
one of tic doloreux, in the middle fingers of the 
left hand, in which the whole phalanx of medical 
remedies, morphine, strychnine, prussic acid, the 
lobelia inflata, and carbonate of iron, to the 
amount of sixteen ounces a day, had been em- 
ployed, but without the slightest influence in di- 
minishing the intense suffering of the patient, 
who, with the expectation of relief, had three 
times applied for the amputation of the affected 
arm as constituting his sole hopes of providing 
effectual mitigation from the severe inveteracy of 
his disorder, which otherwise could only be sub- 
dued by death. Every application of the magnet 
was attended with the most decided symptoms of 
relief, and in the cogrse of a few applications the 
signs of a permanent recovery were very appa- 
rent. Several other cases of recovery, in con- 
firmed gout, anomalous rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, toothache, tic doloreux, hysteria, &c., have 
been published in that Journal, sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical of the undoubted effica- 
cy of the remedy in the alleviation and cure of 
nervous disorders. A recent number of this 
Journal contains a description of three cases : one 
was an anomalous form of tic doloreux ; a second 
was a rheumatic affection of the hand and arm, 
the severity of which had been much aggravated 
by the previous remedies employed; and a third 
was that of a constant throbbing and burning sen- 
sation of the left side of the face, as though hot 
needles were thrust into the flesh. This last was 
attended with permanent deafness in one ear, oc- 
casioned by a pistol having been incautiously fired 
too near the face. - The patient was admitted into 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where carbonate of 
iron was administered in large doses, combined 
with large doses of opium. The patient observed, 
“This always made me very dizzy and stupid, 
and I always felt as though I was drunk; I was, 
in fact, at a loss to say whether the pain was not 
preferable to the queer and uncomfortable sensa- 





tion produced by the large doses of opium. After 
I had remained in the hospital for one month, I 
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was discharged by the physician as incurable.” 
This unhappy Cee ae an inmate of St. 
George’s Hospital, where, however, the ability of 
the distinguiched physicians was exerted, but with 
no better success. Having been advised to make 
trial of magnetism, within twelve applications on 
the affected part, the pain was entirely removed, 
and the patient was enabled to resume his usual 
avocations. 

We are aware that the singular effects induced 
by the application of the magnet have not been 
suffered to pass by without meeting some objec- 
tions. Confined as these have been merely to 
doubts respecting the probable action of the rem 
edy, and by those who have never had opportuni- 
ty to investigate the proofs of its success as thus 
established, and as such opposed to the common 
productive principles of Tiieseghion! analogy, 
the futility of objections which would deny the 
evidence of the senses, because they are not tan- 
gible to the comprehension, might easily be prov- 
ed. It is, however, impossible, in a popular no- 





tice of its success, to enter into an elucidation of 
the modus operandi of causes, the effects of | 
which are as novel in a pathological as in a physio- 
logical point of view. These will form the sub- 
ject of a work which Dr. Blundell is preparing 
for the press, being an “ Inquiry into the Medici- 
nal Applications of Magnetism,” in which some 
curious views will be elucidated on the identity 
of this agent with various other natural agents, 
and even with the vital principle. 





Slate-—Experiments have lately been made to 
ascertain the applicability of slate to other uses 
than the covering of houses. The result has 
been the discovery that, as material for paving | 
the floors of the warehouses, cellars, wash-houses, 
barns, &c., where great strength and durability 
are required, it is far superior to any other known 
material. In the extensive warehouses of the 
London Docks it has been used on a large scale. 
The stones forming several of the old floors, being 
broken and decayed, have been replaced with | 
slate two inches thick; and one wooden floor, 
which must otherwise have been relaid, has been 


| workmen. 
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cased with slate one inch thick ; and the whole 
have been found to answer very completely, 
The trucks used in removing the heaviest weights 
are worked with fewer hands. The slabs being 
sawn, and cemented closely together as they are 
laid down, unite so perfectly, that the molasses, 
oil, turpentine, or other commodity which is spilt 
upon the floor, is ali saved ; and, as slate is non- 
absorbent, it is so easily cleaned, and dries so soon, 
that a floor upon which* sugar in a moist condi- 
tion has been —_— may be made ready for the 
reception of the most delicate goods in a few 
hours. Waggons or carts,containing four or five 
tons of goods, pass over truckways of two-inch 
slate without making the slightest impression. In 


| no one instance has it been found thata floor made 


of sawn slate has given way ; in point of dura- 
bility, therefore, it may be considered superior to 
every other commodity applied to such uses. The 
consequences of this discovery have been that 
full employment is found in the quarries which 
produce the best descriptions of slates, and that 
additional employment has been given to the 
British shipping engaged in the coasting trade. 





New Process of Engraving, and new Process 
of Blasting.—The frequent and useful applica- 
tion of science to practical purposes is one of 
the distinguishing features of our age. Electric- 
ity has been employed in engraving from steel 

lates; and we learn that the experiments are 
ikely to lead to great improvements in that 
branch of art! Onthe other hand, the galvanic 
batterry is turned with success to the instanta- 
neous ignition of charges of gunpowder in blast- 
ing stones and rocks. In cases where large 
blocks are wanted, it is important that the differ- 
ent charges should explode at the same moment ; 
and by the new arrangement, invented, we believe 
by Professor Hare, in America. this is accurately 
accomplished. It also combines another great 
recommendation, namely, far more safety to the 
The proprietors of our quarries at 
home will no doubt speedily avail themselves of 
so valuable a process. 
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MISS MARTINEAU 
AND HER “ILLUSTRATIONS OF TAXATION,”* 


Few writers have been rewarded with 
more praise and profit, few loaded with more 
censure and calumny, than the authoress of 
“Illustrations of Political Economy.” Per- 
haps both those who so much exalt her ef- 
forts, and those who would so deeply abase 
them, are equally wrong. Their strength, 
however, is proved by the sensation they 
have occasioned, which may be truly said to 
have been universal. While the Quarterly 
Reviewers have esteemed her publications 
sufficiently important, both morally and na- 
tionally, to call forth their bitterest oppro- 
brium, not unmixed with much that is per- 
sonal rather than critical, the “ Edinburgh ” 
have extolled the genius that originated and 
produced these works, The “Journal of 
Education” has temperately admitted their 
ability, and leniently demonstrated some of 
the errors, in an article which, but for a bias 
(obviously external) given to the writer, 
would have been severe. Some periodicals 
have lauded, and others have forgotten both 
their own self-respect, and a due regard to 
decency in their condemnation of Miss Mar- 
tineau and her opinions. The newspapers, 
metropolitan and provincial, have bepraised 
or bespattered her; she has been deified in 
prose, and ridiculed in verse—nay, at more 
than one Radical meeting, her name has 
been invoked as the only oracle competent 
to decide the mighty questions there agitat- 
ed. After all these demonstrations, there 
can be no doubt that much power must be 
inherent in works which could awaken so 
universal an interest, even though that in- 
terest should be short-lived; and this is the 
fact which induces us to make the few ob- 
servations that follow upon the first of a 
new series of tales just commenced by the 
same active and strong mind. The power 





*“ Tlustrations of J'axation. NoI. The Park 
and the Paddock. A ‘Tale by Harriet Martin- 


eau.” 
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is granted—the effects indefinite and unde- 
termined. 

But the summary of Miss Martineau’s 
qualifications may, perhaps, be thus drawn. 
A fearless courage; a patient industry in 
collecting information; an intellect clear 
and capable in reducing the elements of the 
knowledge thus acquired to order, and per- 
spicuity in setting it forth; keen observa- 
tion of character and incident, and an ex- 
traordinary assimilation which teaches her 
to turn even the most trivial circumstances 
to present account; a large acquaintance 
with life in its middie and lower stages ; 
enough of book-learning to enable her to 
inform herself with considerable accuracy 
upon the subjects she treats, and to illus- 
trate by general views local scenery, na- 
tional characteristics and individual man- 
nerisms ; strong, but not intense sensibility ; 
a talent in combining all these attributes 
which bears the nearest approach and re- 
semblance to invention and imagination, 
without actually reaching them; a most phi- 
losophical contempt for practice whenever 
it militates against theory, impeded and dark- 
ened, yet precipitated by vehement preju- 
dices of education, society, and habits, and 
by a disclaim of the commonly-felt delica- 
cies of sex and station; and last, not least, 
an energy of purpose and of action, fed, 
stimulated, and pampered by an ambition to 
serve the cause and enjoy the worship of 
that portion of the community she desig- 
nates the people, perfectly indomitable and 
unwearying. Such we take to be the true 
portraiture of the mind, which, advantaged 
by the impulse of the time, has succeeded 
in moving the whole kingdom through a 
succession of stories, that, under any other 
circumstances, would probably have obtain- 
ed for the writer little more applause or dis- 
tinction than was awarded, about forty years 
ago, to the excellent Lady Fenn, for her 
amiable project of “teaching in sport.” 
Miss Martineau’s plan stands intrinsically 
in the same relation to political economy, 
that the scheme of this good matron bore to 
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education; but Miss Martineau had the 
good fortune to find the tide of opinion and 
enthusiasm at the flood, whilst her wide- 
spreading family, political and Unitarian 
connexions, afforded an immense lever to 
raise her works into notice. We mean not 
in the least to derogate from their just esti- 
mation by this statement, for without great 
merit in themselves, no recommendation, no 
patronage could have given them such ex- 
tensive circulation. 

Had our authoress been content to make 
her tales the vehicle of her “ Illustrations of 
Political Economy” only, we should have 
left them without disturbing the opinions 
formerly expressed in our miscellany con- 
cerning them. Enough, and more than 
enough, has been said by others upon her 
contempt of the wholesome restraints which, 
in decent society, are taken to forbid cer- 





tain subjects to females. We allow Miss | 
Martineau the fullest credit for not having | 
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endure. In short, we must designate her 
as belonging in the most inveterate sense to 
the party of the movement, though we dis- 
like a phrase so un-English and indefinite ; 
but its adoption must be excused, because 
there is no other that will convey its no- 
meaning meaning. Well, be it so. If 
Church and State—if the Constitution be 
not able to stand by their own strength, let 
them fall. The lady has a full right to her 
principles and the assertion of them. All 
we say is, letit be a fair and open assertion; 
let her not endeavour to introduce a band of 
destroyers into the citadel, under the sem- 
blance of a convoy of provisions. Now 
then to the proofs of this mala fides. 

Her illustrations are not of “political 
economy” alone. The old adage, materiam 
superabat opus , is perhaps true of the tales 
which form the woof, while the political 
axioms are little more than the larger fig- 
ures of the pattern. With these fictions, 


trespassed beyond the intention to give force | however, much instruction is interwoven, 
and effect to the moral rectitude of abstain-|and much of the morbid action of society 
ing from marriage, till warranted by the is demonstrated. It is a part of the attempt 
possession of sufficient means to maintain | that great and sweeping generalizations are 
the children that are supposed to be a ne- | to be conveyed by individual instances—e, g. 





cessary consequence of matrimony. The, 
topic was unfortunante—the set phraseology 
of the topic more so. We steadfastly be- 
lieve that, in recommending the abandon- | 
ment of poverty to its own efforts, she has 
been misled by that earnestness of convic- 
tion, the controversial support of a theory 
which, being true, ought to be, though it is 
found not to be practicable, is liable to en- 
gender. Hence the apparent dogmatism of 
manner, which those who best know the la- | 
dy assure us is the effect of an intellectual 
decision honestly made, and never to be 
moved when once made, but by absolute 
and abstract demonstration. Like the | 
lawyer who insisted to the convict under | 
sentence of death, that it was impossible he | 


the practice and consequences of impress- 
mépt in one of her former Numbers (“A 
Tale of the Tyne ”)—in another, the Polish 
injustice (“* The Charmed Sea ”) ;—indeed, 
in most of them, single examples are made 
to stand for generalities. It is, therefore, 
a matter of honesty that these examples be 
fairly selected and truly stated. In the 
tale which opens her series upon taxation, 
two, however, occur, which are neither the 
one nor the other; they constitute the rare 
exception aud not the rule, and we feel con- 
fidently will be thought to be but too palpa- 
bly wilful as well as gross exaggerations 
when connected with former indications, 

It is Miss Martineau’s boast that she 
writes tothe people and for the people— 


should be hanged, against the positive; meaning always the inferior members of 
proofs of condemnation, warrant, and gal- | the middle classes, and more particularly the 
lows,—tenet ad extremum,—she holds to the | operatives. It therefore demads an especial 
last that it ought not to be, and cannot be;/ prudence, and becomes doubly imperative 
but if it be, it shall be the worse for those | upon one who addresses such an audience, 
who cause it to be. not to aggravate or inflame their prejudices 

But Miss Martineau has of late converted | or passions against other and better provided 
her tales to other purposes ; they have been| orders. For while we are not about to pre- 
employed in insidious attacks, not against | tend that the industrious classes are without 
Church and State in the contemptuous] injury or injustice from imperfect legislation, 
sense she probably would use the phrase, | or from the negligences, omissions, and com- 
but against the fabric and the honest/ missions of those above them, we assert 
intention of the Constitution. Miss Mar-| that these are most commonly of accident, 
tineau is a dissenter of Unitarian prin- | not design—they arise out of the ordinary 
ciples ; nor ought there to be the slightest | constitution of the human mind, and the or- 
objection taken to her advocating her sen-| dinary frame of society. Nothing, then, 
timents by any and every open and fair | can be more erroneous or more dangerous 
means. There can be as little doubt, with-/than to pamper that disposition, not alone to 
out charging her with republicanism, that | envy, but to hate, superiors, which is but too 
she would introduce as much of democracy | often the attendant of inferiority, soured by 
into our commonwealth as our mixed forms | comparative or positive privation. To exas- 
(so long as they can be held together) will‘ perate the sufferers is the way neither to 
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soothe nor to redress—the latter being, we 
potently believe, Miss Martineau’s sole ob- 
ject and end. 

To this tale (“ The Park and the Paddock”) 
no Summary of Principles is appended. Its 
apparent object is to illustrate the effects of 
the house and window taxes as direct taxa- 
tion, and indeed of the assessed taxes gen- 
erally, in preference to taxes that bear indi- 
rectly. But our author has also an indirect 
as well as a direct meaning in the construc- 
tion of her tale. She purposes to illustrate 
indirectly the influence of the Squirearchy 
upon rural morals, and the negligence of 
the Clergy of the Established Church. If 
the instances were fairly chosen, or if they 
were described to be exceptions, selecte: 
merely to show that such things do exist,— 
that where they exist they are productive of 
infinite mischief, and that they ought not to 
be suffered to exist,—there could be no ob- 
jection, except in so far as they are manifest 
exaggerations. But we must repeat, these 
single and distorted representations are giv- 
enas generalities, and, could they live, would 
go down to posterity for actual portraitures 
of the times. 

The story of “The Park and the Paddock” 
is simply this :—A large mansion, the prop- 
erty of the lord of the manor, has been un- 
inhabited for many years. The owner dies ; 
his three sons and one daughter come down 
to take possession, and fit it for their abode. 
The eldest son (the heir of the estate) is an 
indolent, listless, desultory being, addicted 
to books, who regards nothing but his own 
ease and quiet; the second isa clergyman, 
the rector of a living at some distance, upon 
which he purposes to build a residence ; the 
youngest is a mischievous youth, fond, like 
the clergyman, of field sports ; the daughter 
is a natural, kind, and somewhat romantic 
girl, The reckless indifference of the heir 
throws the menagement of his estate into 
the hands of the two younger brothers, and 
their care is addressed onty to a war against 
poachers, an assault against the affections 
of a horse-dealer’s daughter (by the parson), 
and to false information under the assessed 
taxes, insinuated through anonymous letters 
by the youngest brother to the tax-gather- 
er, which operates vexatiously upon the 
whole parish. Out of this, and a choice of a 
site for the parsonage, arise the disquisitions 
upon the branches of taxation illustrated. 

We are now brought to the manner in 
which all these matters are developed, and 
in which lies the offence. 

Does such an incident as the abandon- 
ment of an estate from caprice occur in one 
case ina thousand ?—certainly not. Are 
the landed proprietors of this dull and apa- 
thetic nature ?—certainly not. Estates are 
now and then deserted, and from a variety 
of causes; rarely if ever wholly, or for a 
series of years, and then commonly from 
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the misfortune or the public employment of 
the proprietor. But when the owner of an 
estate comes down expressly to repair the 
injuries brought upon his property by an ab- 
sentee ancestor, the last things he can be 
charged with are disregard and indifference. 
The probabilities of the case are wholly 
violated. A man of such a character as 
Miss Martineau selects would not have 
come at all. He would have issued his or- 
ders that all he required be done, not have 
plunged himself into the disagreeables at- 
tending the restoration of a dilapidated man- 
sion, anda ruined demesne. The author- 
ess, therefore, has gone out of the course of 
nature, to exhibit things so unlikely to hap- 
pen as barely to stand within the reach of 
-ossibility. It is neither more nor less than 
a libel upon the gentlemen of the country, 
who, whether rightfully or wrongfully, are 
amongst the most active superintendents, 
not alone of their own affairs, but of the 
business of the destrict in which they reside. 
It is either this or it is nothing. 

But the attack upon the clergy is infinite- 
ly more flagrant. The boy-parson is repre- 
sented as totally without principle, entering 
the sacred profession wholly from pecuniary 
motives—if such a wretch can be said to 
have motives at all—to be alike destitute of 
all incentives to good or evil, save animal 
impulse, and of all distinction between 
either. He meets two girls upon the road 
in going to his professional duty—the twin- 
daughters of a horse-dealer, who are em- 
ployed in collecting poached game, under 
the pretence of buying fowls, which they 
carry in panniers on their ponies. He is 
first attracted by the beauty of one, but 
suddenly fixes upon the other, whose affec- 
tions he engages, after daily visits and 
attentions, under the strongest impression 
that he purposes to marry her—carries on 
this fruitless intrigue (for Miss Martineau 
stops short of the only conceivable purpose 
and almost inevitable end of such a com- 
merce) till he destroys her happiness ; the 
gamekeeper’s son has been her nearly be- 
trothed lover; he is killed in a night excur- 
sion against the poachers; and the affair 
ends in the clergyman’s transferring his 
regards to a young lady visitor, (after his 
sister has communicated with the poor de- 
serted girl, learned the state of her heart, 
and remonstrated with her brother,) and 
marries her to the gamekeeper himself, 
within a few weeks of the murder. 

This forms the catastrophe, beautifully 
and artfully wrought as we shall soon show 
itto be. The poor man esteems it a high 
honour to have the ceremony performed by 
his young master. But in the middle of it 
the cry of the hounds is heard, the bride- 
groom whispers his master, “it is a pity he 
should lose the hunt” on their account. 
The curate happens to be present ; he takes 
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the rector’s place at the altar, and “ James,” 
the divine, leaps upon his horse at the 
church-door; hark forward! away he gal- 
lops—and this is an illustration of taxation! 

That Miss Martineau might have fallen 
upon this wretched farrago’ of partial and 
barely possible verisimilitudes would only 
be matter of regret, and scarcely of wonder, 
considering the high-pressure velocity at 
which she works. Homer neds, women 
doze between their pains, and our authoress 
might be pardoned an occasional fit of som- 
nolency under the fatigue of such severe 
travail. But not so. We shall prove the 
animus—the constant malice-prepense—the 
only just ground for the pointed reprehen- 
sion which it is a duty to bestow upon such 
misrepresentation, 

In her twenty-first Number, “A Tale of 
the Tyne,” Miss Martineau has introduced 
two clergymen, a rector and a curate: the 
rector is rich, proud, and unprincipled ; he 
opposes a public work, of great general ad- 
vantage, for private ends; the curate sup- 
ports it. The rector is mar-ed, and his 
bridal party passes through ine town. A 
surgeon, who wishes to toady the principal 
persons in the progress, is thrown from his 
pony in his endeavours to get up and pay 
his respects. He enters the house of a 
patient, where he finds the curate, and the 
following dialogue takes place :— 

“Mr. Milford gravely accepted both the gin 
and the advice. It was a great object with 
him to make himself popular with the people, 
even when the curate was by. He protested 
that he did not regard the misadventure as it 
gave him the opportunity of paying his re- 
spects to the bridegroom, whom he honoured 
for his public spirit about the Deep Cut. 

“¢ When he was a lad at school—and none 
of the brightest, Sir—how little anybody 
thought what a great man he would be in the 
Church! It was his father’s being ruined that 
destined him to the Church. Nobody would 
have thought of it else.’ 

“¢Indeed ! I should have supposed the 
long and expensive education, necessary to a 
learned profession, would have been the last a 
ruined man would have thought of for his son.’ 

“ ¢If he had had to pay the expenses him- 
self, certainly, Sir. But so much is provided 
already for a church education, that if a gentle- 
man has interest, it is one of the cheapest ways 
that he can dispose of his sons, they say.* But 
for this they would never have thought of 
making Master Miles a clergyman, to judge 
by what I used to see of him as a boy. The 
big boys used to plague him, as he plagued 
the little ones; and the master and he plagued 
each other equally. If Miss Vivian had seen 
what I saw once, she would hardly have 
married him, altered as he is. The boys had 
buried him up to his chin in the middle of the 
play-ground, and when he screeched and foar- 
ed, they let him have one arm out to beat the 
ground with. He did not then look much like 





* Miss Martineau would be puzzled to prove this 
assertion. 
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a youth thinking of giving himself up to holy 
things.’ 

“* Nor many another school-boy, who hag 
_ turned out a good clergyman,’ obseryed 

r. Severn, gravely. ‘I have often thought 
that much harm is done by expecting minis- 
ters of the gospel to be different from others 
when they are men ; but I never before heard 
that they must be a separate race as bcys.’ 

“¢ Nor I, Sir; I ohly mean that one would 
not expect a stupid boy, with a bad temper, to 
choose the Church, if left to himself; and its 
being all settled just when his father fell into 
difficulties, makes one doubt the more whether 
it was pure choice.’ 

““¢Certainly,’ observed the surgeon, ‘there 
are helps to a clerical education which we, in 
other learned professions, should be very glad 
of: a great many pensions and exhibitions, 
and bursaries, and such things, which we poor 
surgeons never hear of.’ 

«These are all evidently designed,’ Mr, 
Severn observed, ‘ to provide for religion being 
abundantly administered in the land. It is 
piety which founded all these helps to a cleri- 
cal education.’ 

“¢ No doubt, Sir; but that does not lessen 
the temptation to enter a profession where so 
much is ready to one’s hand. It is plain to 
me, Sir, that many are drawn into this depart- 
ment who would not otherwise think of it; 
and nothing will persuade me that they do 
not, so far, stand in the way of those whose 
hearts incline them to make the gospel their 
portion. I do not scruple saying this to you, 
Mr. Severn, because you are one of those who 
have not profited, but lost, by the plan. You 
will hardly deny, Sir, that after all your toil 
and expense at college, one that cares less 
about his business than you has stepped into 
the living which you might have had, if there 
had been no other rule of judging than fitness 
for the work.’ 

‘Mr. Severn could not allow this kind of 
remark, even from an old friend of his family.” 

More of the same sort follows; and 
though the remarks are, many of them, 
truisms, it is the manner of the introduction 
that is objectionable, and as we deem it un- 
fair, we quote them to shv* the intention, 
the settled intention, of degrading the order 
by the exception of the individual. Again, 
ina dialogue on impressment, which di- 
verges into the Jaw of settlement, and falls 
in, as it were, forte fortund— 

“¢ The thought of it chafes me as much as 
seeing Mr. Severn still no more than Otle 
the rector’s poor curate, when I know that, if 
each had their deserts, if the people were 
allowed to interest themselves in choosing the 
pastor that would do his duty best, Mr. Severn 
would be one of the first in honour and in 
place, and Otley (if he had been anywhere but 
in the Church) would have had to wait for a 
flock till he grew as wise as the children that 
are now under him, and assober as our Adam, 
—and that is not supposing much.’ 

“* ¢ And what does Mr. Severn himself say ? 
Nothing about Otley.’”’ 

This commonplace is ranged under the 
head “ Loyalty Preventives,” applied indis- 
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criminately to impressment, the law of set- 
tlement, to these exceptions to the rule of 
Church preferment, and the conduct of the 
clergy. Can anything be more unfair? 

Ir the twenty-second Number of the “ Il- 
lustrations of Politcal Economy ” (“ Briery 
Creek”) we find another portrait of a cler- 
gyman and his wife, contrasted, too, with a 
Jay-lecturer, sketched probably after a beau 
ideal of Dr. Priestley. They are thus in- 
troduced— 

«Dr. Sneyd stepped out of his low window 
into the garden, and met them near the gate, 
where he was introduced to the Rev. Ralph 
Hesselden, pastor of Briery Creek, and Mrs. 
Hesselden. 

“The picturesque clergyman and his showy 
lady testified all outward respect to the vener- 
able old man before them. They forgot for a 
moment what they had been told of his politics 
being ‘sad, very sad, quite deplorable ;’ and 
remembered only that he was the father of 
their hostess. It was not till a full half-hour 
after that they became duly shocked at a man 
of his powers having been given over to the 
delusions of human reason, and at his profane- 
ness in having dared to set up fora guide to 
others, while he was himself blinded in the 
darkness of error. There was so little that 
told of delusion in the calm simplicity of the 
docior’s countenance, und something so un- 
like profaneness and presumption in his mild 
and serious manners, that it was not surprising 
that his guests were so long in discovering the 
evil that was in him.” 

A conversation ensues, in which are the 
following passages :— 

“The ladies were left to themselves while 
Temple was grimacing (as he did in certain 
states of nervousness) and whipping the shin- 
ing toe of his right boot, and the other gentle- 
men making the plunge into science and lite- 
rature, in which the Doctor always led the 
way when he could lay hold of a man of edu- 
cation. One shade of disappointment after 
another passed over his countenance when he 
was met with questions whether one philoso- 
pher was not pursuing his researches into re- 
gions whence many had returned infidels,— 
with conjectures whetioet an eminent patriot 
was not fiving without God inthe world,—and 
with doubts whether a venerable phiianthro- 
pist might still be confided in, since he had 
gone hand in hand in a good work with a man 
of doubtful seriousness. At last his patience 
seemed to be put to the proof, for his daughter 
heard him say, 

“¢ Well, Sir, as neither you nor I are infi- 
dels, nor likely to become so, suppose we let 
that matter pass. Our part is with the good 
tidings of great deeds doing on the other side 
of the world. The faith of the doers is be- 
tween themselves and their God.’ 

**é But, Sir, consider the value of a lost soul.’ 

*¢T have so much hope of many souls be- 
ing saved by every measure of wise policy and 
true philanthropy, that I cannot mar my satis- 
faction by groundless doubts of the safety of 
the movers. Let us take advantage of the 
permission to judge them by their fruits, and 
then, it seems to me, we may make curselves 
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satisfy 


very easy respecting them. Can 
i immense 


me about this new method,—it is o 
importance,—of grinding lenses ?’ 
‘‘Mr. Hesselden could scarcely listen fur- 
ther, so shocked was he with the Doctor’s lev- 
ity and laxity in being eager about bringing 
new worlds within human ken, while there 
seemed to the pious a doubt whether the agents 
of divine wisdom and benignity would be car- 
ed for by him who sent them. Mr. Hessel- 


den solemnly elevated his eyebrows as he 
looked towards his wife, and the glance took 
effect.’ 


x ~ * * 


“At length, Mrs. Hesselden turning the 
fullest aspect of her enormous white chip bon- 
net on Mrs. Sneyd, supposed thatas the neigh- 
bourhood was so very moral, there were no 
public amusements in Briery Creek. 

‘¢T am sorry to say there are none at pres- 
ent. Dr. Sneyd and my son begin, next 
week, a humble attempt at a place of evening 
resort; and now that Mr. Hesselden will be 
here to assist them, I hope our people will soon 
be provided with a sufficiency of harmless 
amusement.’ 

“¢ You begin next week? A prayer-meet- 
ing ?* asked the lady, turning to Mrs. Temple. 
Mrs. Temple believed not.” 


The contrast to the lax and dissolute 
James, of “The Park and the Paddock,” 
exhibited by the serious and evangelical 
Mr. and Mrs. Hesselden is worked up in 
still stronger colours, till at last occurs the 
death of Dr. Sneyd’s son, to whose religious 
aid Mr. Hesselden had not been summoned, 
and who is in consequence made to ask, in 
the following passage, 


“Why he had not been sent for to the pa- 
tient’s bed-side ? urging that it was dreadful to 
think what might become of him hereafter, if it 
should please God to remove him in his pres- 
ent feeble condition.of mind. Of all strange 
things it seemed the strangest that any one 
should dare to add to such trouble as the grey- 
haired father must be suffering, and that Mr. 
Hesselden should fancy himself better qualifi- 
ed than Dr. Sneyd to watch over the religious 
state of this virtuous son of a pious parent. 
Even Jemmy could understand enough to be 
disgusted, and to venerate the humble dignity 
with which Mr. Hesselden’s officiousness was 
checked.” 


The young man dies, and the rooted bigot- 
ry of the clergyman is thus characterized :— 

“The snow was all melted before the morn- 
ing when the funeral train set forth from Dr. 
Sneyd’s door. On leaving the gate, the par- 
ty turned, not in the direction of the chapel, 
but towards the forest. As Mr. Hesselden 
could not in conscience countenance such a 
departure as that of Arthur,—lost in unbelief, 
and unrelieved of his sins, as he believed the 
sufferer to have been,—it was thought better 
that the interment should take place as if no 
Mr. Hesselden had been there, and no chapel 
built; and the whole was conducted as on one 
former occasion since the establishment of the 
settlement.” 





Such things, we fear, have been, though 
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of rare and almost singular occurrence ; we 
give them, not as false or true, but simply 
as proofs of the animus of the author to- 
wards the Church, and of not very fair re- 
presentation. 

In “The Park and the Paddock ” the 
manner is far more undisguised. Under the 
title “Clerical Duty,” emblazoned at the 
head of every page, is the following dia- 
logue :— 

“¢* Who is going to ride ?’ she asked, seeing 
that a groom was leading a saddled horse. 
‘Who wants Diamond this morning, James ?’ 

«“‘T do. Ah! it is a great plague that any- 
body should want to be buried this morning, 
of all mornings. But I put the people off be- 
fore, and I cannot do it again. I can get it 
over, with what else I have to do, before you 
have finished your sport, if you will only make 
me sure where I may find you. That is what 
1 am settling now, and then I am off.’ 

““¢ But what else have you to do? 
riage or two, perhaps ?’ 

“ ¢Very likely ; and three or four more fune- 
rals. They find they must make the most of 
of me when they can catch me. But the busi- 
ness I mean is, looking about to see where [ 
shall build my house. You ought to be with 
me for that.’ ”’ 

Under the same recurring head is de- 
scribed his first attack on the twin sisters, 
and in the hope of again meeting them he 
is made to hurry over a funeral service, to 
refuse the hospitality of his parishioners, 
and especially “ofthe mourners, who had 
hoped to receive at home a confirmation of 
the words of solace which had been spoken 
at the grave; all this he had declined on 
the plea of extreme haste;” and whom he 
had wounded by a falsehood not less dis- 
graceful in its origin than its commission. 
Now, is this, in any honest sense, “ clerical 
duty,” as performed by the clergy of the 
Church of England ? 

Next, we come to “ Clerical Recreations,” 
which consist in the conduct of the intrigue 
above alluded to, and urging the caption of 
poachers. re these, we ask, the recrea- 
tions of the clergy ? 

We shall add only two more passages, 
which are the very climax of the substitu- 
tion of the exception for the rule. 

“ ¢ Now you just show, at this monent, the 
folly of meddling in other people’s affairs and 
preaching about other people’s consciences,’ 
said James, turning round from the window. 
‘T can tell you that Sarah Swallow is going to 
be married. I know it for fact: for her in- 
tended told me of it himself. Indeed, he ask- 
ed me to marry them. What do you think of 
this, Fanny ?’ 

“¢] think just as I did before. If Sarah 
proved herself as light-minded and fickle as 
yourself—if she so injured and betrayed the 
interests of her sex,—how does that excuse 
your treachery to . 


A mar- 





*¢ Now if you say another word about the 
—— 
clerica 


of the Church, and the dignity of the 
character, and all that, I will never set 
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foot 
days. 

“¢T was not going to make any appeal to 
you, which I know to be so useless. The 
clerical character has no dignity in your kee 
ing, and you take care that the Church shal} 
have no sanctity in the eyes of your people,’ 

“¢ That is not my fault.’ 

“¢T know it. te can no more be a cler. 
gyman than you can be a musician or a seul 
tor. Your misfortune and that of your people 
is that you are called a clergyman. 

“¢ Ah! I saw two old women dreadfully 
scandalized, the last time I came from a hunt, 
They thought I was over the ears in a pitcher 
of ale ; but I heard them say, There’s our par- 
son, with not a thread of black on him but his 
neckcloth. The sin of the case lies with the 
Church, that makes a point of a black Coat, 
while she tempts in. 

“*¢Black hearts! Hearts that must needs 
come out black from being steeped in the hy- 
pocrisy of a professed sanctity.’ 

‘“‘<T am sure I never professed sanctity.’ 

“¢ Therefore your heart is not of-the ¢ eepest 
black of all. But what has been your only al- 
ternative? Leading your people to think that 
no sanctity exists.’ 

“*é That is the fault of the system,—not mine. 
The system made it a matter Y course that I 
should be a clergyman. Here I am. I must 
either set my face at its full length, and play 
a damned deep part when J talk of righteous- 
ness, and temperance, and—and all that——’ 

“¢And judgment to come,’ said Richard, 
gravely. ‘ 

“<¢Or if the people see I am thinking of 
anything but what I am saying, they can 
hardly believe that such threats signify much. 
You should lay the blame on those that put 
me into the Church.’ 

““¢They would plead that you were put 
there as a matter of course ;—that you were 
born to it. They would refer the blame farther 
back ; where indeed, it ought to rest. The 
day must come when faithless parents must be 
arraigned by their injured children; and then 
will your people, among a countless multitude 
Soshhen, rise up in judgment against Mother 
Church, for having made an elaborate provision 
for not only desecrating the gospel, but genera'- 
ing infidelity towards both God and man.”* 

“¢ That may be all very true: but I cannot 
help my share of it now.’ 

“¢You can stop the spread of the mischief 
which has sprung up through you. Come out 
of the Church. You look more astonished 
than there is any occasion for. Remem- 
ber. i 

«“ ¢ Remember, sister, how it is with other 
professions. A bad physician does not give 
up practice ; nor does an ignorant lawyer, be- 
cause of incapacity.’ 

‘“‘¢ Remember that the physician and lawyer, 
who are as well known to be as unfit for theit 


in my living again to the end of my 











* By such sweeping assertions Miss Martineau 
shows that she,is not very careful, nor very con- 
scientious, in marking the wide distinction be- 
tween the intended use, and the unforseen abuse, 
of endowments. This distinction taken, the 
greater part of the censure vanishes. Confound 


the two things, and a palpable hit is made at 
“ Mother Church.” 
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pusiness as you for your’s, are not employed. 
In the profession of the Church alone are the in- 
capable sure of their occupation and its recom- 
pense But no one is more aware than you 
that the days are coming when, if the unquali- 
fied do not step out of the Church, they will be 
lucked out ; or, if time be promised them to die 
out, it will be a chance whether the impatience 
of the long-betrayed people will not unroof the 
sanctuary from over their heads.’ ‘i : 


* * 


We now arrive at the climax of misre- 
presentation, and should really be ashamed 
of citing such a passage, were it not that the 
reader could scarcely believe so strong an 
understanding could be so perverted by the 
pursuit of a favourite theory. 

“ James put as little sanctity into the ser- 
vice [the marriage ceremony] as could be de- 
sired by the strongest foe to hypocrisy, or la- 
mented by his astonished curate. Why Morse 
should be so proud as he was of being married 
by anybody who could marry him in such a 
manner as this was more than a stranger could 
comprehend. In the midst, the cry of hounds 
was heard, the clergyman stopped a moment, 
and went on uneasily. Another cry followed, 
and he halted again. Morse made bold to step 
forward and whisper,— 

“If there had been no other clergyman 
here, I don’t know that I should have suffered 
such a thing as to put our affair off till to-mor- 
row; but, perhaps, that gent.—I think it is a 
pity, Sir, you should lose the hunt, Sir, on 
our acconnt ; that’s all. But you are the best 
judge, Sir.’ 

“Tn another minute James had leaped upon 
his horse at the church-door, and his curate 
had taken his place at the altar,—so discom- 
posed as to find it difficult to proceed as if no- 
thing had happened. When all was done, 
Sarah was still pale with the sense of insult, 
while her husband was congratulating himself 
on hisown good breeding in not standing in 
the way of his young master’s pleasure.” 

That a person of Miss Martineau’s talents 
should have the bad taste to attack the 
Church by such stale stuff, we repeat, would 
be wonderful, were it not apparent that her 
hostility to the Establishment misleads her 
judgment? ‘To prove that we do not under- 
value this threadbare story, we will trespass 
so far upon attention as to show in what 
way Mr. Cooper, the American novelist, had 
employed the very same twenty times- 
told tradition Miss Martineau has impressed 
into her service. It is thus that he brings 
it into a conversation between an old sea- 
man and his captain, in the * Water-Witch.” 


“Mr. Luff was of opinion that by altering 
the slings of the main-yard we should give a 
better set to the top-sail sheets ; but it was little 
that could be done with the stick aloft; and I 
am ready to pay her Majesty the difference 
between the wear of the sheets as they stand 
now, and as Mr. Luff would have them, out of 
my pocket, though it is often as empty as a 
parish church, in which a fox-hunting parson 
preaches. I was present once when a real 
tally-ho was reading the service, and one of 





your ~~ squires got in the wake of a fox 
with his hounds, within hail of the church- 
windows! The cries had some such effect on 
my roarer as a puff of wind would have on this 
ship; that is to say, he sprung his luff, and 
though he kept on muttering something, I 
never knew what, his eyes were in the fields 
the whole time the pack was in view. But 
this wasn’t the worst of it, for when he got 
fairly back to his work again, the wind had 
been blowing the leaves of his book about, and 
he plumped us into the middle of the marriage 
ceremony. I am no great lawyer, but there 
were those who said it was a godsend that half 
the young men in the parish weren't married 
to their own grandmothers,’ 

““¢T hope the match was agreeable to the 
fainily,’ said Ludlow, relieving one elbow, by 
resting the weight of his head on the other. 

“¢ Why, as to that, I will not take upon me 
to say, since the clerk corrected the parson’s 
reckoning before the mischief was entirely 
done.’ ”’ 

Enough of this; it is alike disgraceful to 
principle and ability. 

Miss Martineau has represented with 
some, but not half enough, force, the vexa- 
tion and the crime arising out of the system 
of surcharges under the assessed taxes. 
The bribe which is offered to the assessor in 
the division of all sums thus recovered be- 
tween himself and the Government, at once 
incites and enables him to summon on the 
nerest suspicion—(hundreds of such notices 
are served in every division)—in which he is 
still further countenanced by the abominable 
violation of the very foundations of British 
jurisprudence—making the defendant prove 
a negative, or criminate himself,— a license 
allowed in no other courts. A person is sur- 
charged fora horse, dog, or any other article. 
Does the assessor prove he had the thing in 
his possession during the period ?—by no 
means. The Gospels are thrust into the 
hand of the summoned, and he is sworn to 
answer all questions. The consequence is 
they do swear. Only yesterday a man was 
surcharged for a game license, who had been 
convicted of being on Jands in search of game 
with three others; and it was deposed by two 
witnesses at the hearing before the justices, 
that a gun was handed to one of his party, 
who fled with it. Before the tax-commis- 
sioners the assessor did not produce the de- 
positions—the poacher swore there was no 
gun, and further that he had not kept a 
lurcher, though it was well known to all the 
village in which he lived that he had kept 
such a dog, and used it nightly during the 
whole season: but the man swore hardily, 
and was believed. Three instances of sim- 
ilar gross purjury, in one small town, have 
occurred under the eye of the writer of this 
article within the last ten days. 

Touching the game-laws and their opera- 
tion, our authoress lies under_the error of 
attributing the effects of the former and re- 
pealed principles to the statute now in ope- 
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ration. She does not probably mean to au- 
thorize indiscriminate trespass upon landed 
property, because game is to be found 
thereon? If not, all that justice demands is 
given under the existing laws. 1. The right 
cf his property to the landowner—2, The 
power of selling and buying game to him and 
to the public—3. The pleasure of sporting, 
whenever permission of the proprietor of the 
land can be obtained. These are all the 
rights that ought to be, or can be, respected ; 
for even if the diversions of the field were an 
universal right, conferred by Nature, that 
right has been merged in the security of 
property, established by social laws. What 
estate would be of any value, if the whole 
community could pass over it, on any pre- 
* tence, at will? Yet to such an extent does 
the assumption of the extinction of the game- 
laws proceed. Miss Martineau has obvi- 
ously been very ill instructed in all that re- 


lates to those very important disturbers of 


rural morality—game and poaching. And 
when it is considered that almost every man 
who comes to the gallows, or is sentenced 
to transportation, confesses that his first steps 
to crime are induced by this, according to 
Miss Martineau, very venial offence, her 
misrepresentations can but be productive of 
great mischief, if taken for admitted truths. 
Here, then, we close our exposition. The 
errors are invested with the more importance, 
because Miss Martineau has of late been 
employed by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge to illustrate the poor- 
laws. Even the high name and countenance 
of the Lord Chancellor has been industrious- 
ly put forth, to propagate, adorn, and dignify 
her labours. It is not easv to draw the line 
between the sanction thus impressed on one 
set of fables, and another which does not 
enjoy the same authority. Will the Society, 
or will Lord Brougham, justify either the 
principle or the manner of the assaults we 
have arraigned? It is to be hoped they will 
not. Indeed there is strong reason to sus- 
pect that the bustle and stir made by these 
publications are subsiding—Their very fre- 
quency destroys their power. And, more- 
over, all thinking people perceive how little 
knowledge is gained. They have been read 
as amusing tales, constructed with ingenuity 
and feeling ; but, as illustrations of political 
economy, their only end has been to give to 
those who look no farther the information 
contained in the lucid summaries at the close 
of the volumes; while those who really de- 
sire to obtain an adequate insight into this 
yet infant subject are but the more impera- 
tively convinced that such knowledge is only 
to be gained by serious and sedulous reading 
of the best authors ; by abstracting, compar- 
ing, and arranging their matter, and by 
sufficient reflection to digest and commit the 


The small and compact but admirable 
treatises of Sir Henry Parnell and My, 
Montgomery Martin contain not only a 
sound knowledge of the principles of taxation, 
but convey much more information, in respect 
to minute details, than could be learned from 
dozens of such illustrations by any mind ca- 
pable to entertain such questions. 


—— 


THE DEBTOR’S EXPERIENCE, 
PART III. 
MY PRISON ASSOCIATES. 


Tue reader having accompanied me thus 
far in my “ experience,” I shall now pro- 
ceed with a few portraits of characters with 
whom I was condemned to associate during 
my incarceration, which may perhaps more 
amusingly, if not more forcibly, illustrate 
the uselessness and cruelty of the law of im- 
prisonment for debt, alike availing as it 
is tothe interests of the c or. ud de- 
structive of all principle int! .. And 


here I must take the opportu xpress- 
ing my hope, in common w philoso- 


phers who combine causes a. céfects to- 
gether, that the Bill introduced into Par- 
liament last session for its abolition, by his 
Majesty’s present Attorney-General, may 
not be suffered to remain in abeyance in 
consequence of that gentleman’s immediate 
absence from the House of Commons ; per- 
suaded as I ar: that a subject of more deep 
domestic importance never engaged the at- 
tention of its Honourable Members, nor one 
involving more seriously the best moral 
feelings and interests of a community, than 
that under consideration. 

My table companions formed a grotesque 
medley. The one, however, to whom I 
was first introduced by my initiator,* a pub- 
lizan by trade, was a respectable, intelligent, 
and agreeable person, and had formerly been 
servant to a British officer, who had fought 
in the Peninsular war, ultimately “ bringing 
up” at Waterloo. He frequently amused 
his hearers with anecdotes of the French 
and Bruxellois, having reference to that 
eventful period. At the termination of hos- 
tilities he accompanied his master to France, 
who remained in the “ army of occupation ” 
during the period of its stay in that country. 
In a town in the province of Normandy 
my table companion accidentally fell in with 
a French officer, of a Bourbon regiment, 
which was also stationed there, who had 
formerly been a prisoner in England, and 
in the very town of which my “ spirituous ” 
hero was a native, where the latter had 
sundry opportunities of showing little civili- 
ties tothe Gallic prisoners ; and, amongst 
others, in an especial degree, to one who 





few really established axioms of the science 
to memory. 





* The steward of the ward. 
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was exceedingly fond of sweetmeats, by 
sharing with him his own portions, and re- 
ceiving in return various presents, speci- 
mens of the ingenuity of those clever per- 
sons-‘with which the kingdom at that period 
abounded. 

Years passed away ; the French prisons 
-were cleared—their inmates departed with 
joy “ pour la belle France ;” the donor and 
recipient of raspberry tarts and plum-pud- 
ding were alike removed to other scenes, 
there to enact the parts allotted to them hy 
Providence in the great drama of human 
life. 

It was in the year 1818 that my fellow- 
prisoner chanced to meet his quondam friend, 
the Lieutenant de la Garde Napoléon, by 
whom, upon making himself known, he was 
received with the warmest affection, and 
immediately presented to the other officers 
of the regiment ; these, desirous of testify- 
ing their réconnoissance for civilities shown 
to their brother during his “ captivity in a 
strange land,” overwhelmed the future dis- 
penser of “ cordials ” with the most obliging 
attentions. He frequently dined and pass- 
ed much of his leisure time with them, to 
the great surprise of the Colonel, his mas- 
ter, who had more than once met his ser- 
vant in company with these gentlemen, and 
desired to be informed in what manner he 
had contrived to make their acquaintance ; 
the whole particulars of which being relat- 
ed, afforded the Colonel considerable amuse- 
ment, and he expressed a wish to know the 
gentleman of the sword whose passion pour 
les douceurs had brought him into such close 
communion with his own valet—a desire 
somewhat embarrassing to the latter, as he 
had carefully concealed his métier from his 
grateful and generous friends. By a little 
evasion and some delay he hoped to escape 
the ordeal to which the introduction of his 
master to these gentlemen would subject 
him. Days passed on for a time quite hap 
pily, and he began to hope the circumstance 
was forgotten, when he accidentally stum- 
bled upon the Colonel at the theatre, whith- 
er he had gone one evening with three 
French officers to witness the inimitable 
acting of Mademoiselle Mars, who was, 
what our English players term, starring it 
in the provinces. 

Colonel M passed and saluted his 
servant with a profound bow, that produced 
in the gentleman of the garderobe the ut- 
most embarrassment. At his. accustomed 
hour the Colonel summoned his tire-man, 
and, with well-affected hu: ility, begged to 
ask when he was to have tue honour of be- 
ing made known to his military friends ? 

After an awful pause, the poor valet mus- 
tered courage to state, in humble and sub- 
missive tones, that he felt some difficulty 
upon this point, as the French gentlemen 
were not aware that he was a servant. 
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“ You have then passed yourself off as a 
gentleman,” said the Colonel, “ have you ?” 

“ Not exactly, Sir,” meekly replied he ; 
“ but they took me for one, Sir, and I didn’t 
like to tell them as I wasn’t ”—an acknowl- 
edgment which pleased the master, who 
was now more desirous than ever to see 
them, and required his man to devise some 
plan to effect this object. 

The bewildered valet at length very re- 
spectfully murmured a hope that his master 
would have the kindness to excuse and for- 
give the liberty he was about to take, but 
“itcan only be done, Sir,” said he, “ by 
your condescending to be introduced as my 
friend ; I am certain you will then havea 
kind and hearty reception.” 

“ Very well, be it so, and the earlier the 
better,” answered the Colonel. 

These preliminaries settled, our hero 
marched forthwith to the Caserne, saw the 
officers, and stated his desire to introduce 
an English Colonel to them, his friend, who 
wished to make theiracquaintance. Colonel 
M was presented, and received with 
great courtesy ; an invitation was given to 
dine and accepted upon the instant; and the 
latter has often been heard to declare that he 
never passed a more agreeable evening, and 
complimented his valet upon the modest 
ease and perfect propriety of his behaviour, 
which endeared him in so singular a man- 
ner to the Gallic soldiers, who declared their 
ami Anglois was a “ garcon bein aimable, et 
fort gentil.” 

The allied army, in process of. time, quit- 
ted France, and returned to England, where 
a far different destiny awaited this good- 
natured “ gentleman’s gentleman.” He be- 
came enamoured of, and joined his person 
and fortunes to those of, a pretty lady’s 
maid ; quitted service, and was established, 
partly by the gains each had made and 
saved during their servitude, and partly by 
the kind assistance of the Colonel, in a re- 
spectable public-house at the west end of 
the town, where he continued for some 
years in a prosperous condition ; other spec- 





{ulations and bad debts plunged him into 


difficulties, in the midst of which his kind 
and amiable patron was called to “ that 
bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 
His misfortunes accumulated, and ultimate- 
ly drove him into “ Barrett’s Hotel,” where 
he remained until Mr. Commissioner Law 
was kind enough to order his discharge, af- 
ter a due purgation through the Insolvent 
Court ; and he is now, I hope, in a fair way 
of regaining that position in life, which, as 
a respectable and well-conducted trades- 
man, he most justly merits. I have great 
pleasure in paying this tribute to one who 
was obliging, courteous, and unassuming 
in his manners, and greatly esteemed by all 
his fellow-“ knights.” During his sojourn, 





the good-humoured smiles of his wife, and 
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the dark, expressive Gulnare eyes of a very 
pretty daughter, checred and imparted an 
interest to many of the dreary hours of 
wretchedness peculiar to “ Barrett’s Hotel,” 
that I shall ever remember with feelings of 
pleasure ; but as the parent took flight, a 
bright constellation disappeared from our 
hemisphere. 

We had another publican at the same ta- 
ble, but of a totally different class to the 
one whom I have just introduced. This 
latter was a “sinner” of no ordinary de- 
gree; he recounted his misdeeds with the 
most shameless effrontery, and boasted with 
savage delight of the numberless dupes he 
had made during a lengthened experience 
in iniquity. Of three buts of beer he declar- 
ed he invariably made four; that of com- 
mon porter, and a. little “ intermediate ale,” 
he manufactured excellent stout ; that when- 
ever, as not unfrequently happened, he re- 
ceived one of bad porter, he kept it a few 
days, drew off a certain portion of it, which 
he mixed with other liquor, then filled the 
cask with “ small beer,” notified the brewers 
of its infamous quality, and desired them to 
fetch it away: thus he cheated sellers and 
buyers, and gloried in the tricks he played 
those great monopolizing manufacturers of 
malt, quassia, and treacle, denominated 
“ brewers,” which thus enabled him to un- 
dersell and ruin his more honest neighbours 
in the trade. To the small, still voice of 
conscierce, this vender of “ heavy” had long 
since turned a deaf ear; his rule and prac- 
tice in obtaining money being in accordance 
with those of Iago in his advice to Rodrigo 
—‘“ Put money in thy purse ; get it honestly 
if thou canst, but put money in thy purse.” 
This barbarian was an original in his way ; 
the unblushing insolence and sarcastic hu- 
mour with which he re!ated his abominable 
practices excited mingied feelings of scorn 
and astonishment in the mind of the list- 
ener. 

My third associate, a very demon in hu- 
man shape, requires more than an ordinary 
pen to describe. Never, in all my previous 
eventful life, (and I have met with some 
strange creatures,) had I been placed in 
contact with such a monster ofa man! To 
fulfil the command of loving such a being as 
one’s own dear self was an utter impossibil- 
ity! Nature herself, one would imagine, 
had taken peculiar pains to manufacture for 
him a countenance that could but inspire 
his fellows with sentiments of hatred! 
Judge, readers, for yourselves. To a face 
indelibly stamped in deep cavities, by a dis- 
ease called the small-pox, and a complexion 
in which might be traced all the “ rainbow’s 
varied hues,” one blind eye, the other as- 
kant, resembling in colour and appearance 
a pale, dim chrysolite, low, deeply-wrinkled 


and say if I am not right in making the 
dame herself responsible for the feelin 
this man’s appearance at first sight created 
in all beholders, and which, upon an ac- 
quaintance, increased to the greatest possis 
ble height. Seated near the person to 
whom I was first introduced, this fiend-like 
looking man, who was a bargeman, in the 
slang peculiar to the “gentiles” of his class, 
accosted me with— 

*“*T say, my covey, you ar no bisness up 
theere—ere ve be all ekals, you know, and 
no man mun show no hairs ere; thof you 
may appear to ave a decent coat on Yer 
back, I’Jl vager a pot I can show more mon- 
ey nor any on you.” 

Regarding the wretch with uncontrollable 
contempt, and shrinking from any further 
communion with one towards whom I ‘felt 
such unconquerable disgust, I resigned my 
seat forthwith, and placed myself at the bot- 
tom of the table. 

This man kept the ward in an everlasting 
uproar from his constant habits of thieving, 
and contrived to make a good living out of 
the articles he was in the daily habit of ab- 
stracting from others; and although such 
offences are punishable by heavy fines, few 
persons had sufficient nerve to encounter 
the torrents of abuse with which they were 
certain of being assailed if they ventured to 
bring him to the bar of justice, and with 
which he was charged to overflowing. He 
defied all rules, and triumphed over all au- 
thority. Whilst upon delinquents less tur- 
bulent, and infinitely less flagrant, the vials 
of wrath were poured to the very dregs, 
this hated brute escaped unpunished, 
What rejoicing took place when he quitted 
the “hotel! ” 

Loud shouts issuing one morning from 
the court-yard, I, amongst others, was at- 
tracted to that part of it allotted to the game 
of “fives.” Two persons upon a side were 
playing for a leg of mutton and a gallon of 
beer; the winners gained by one ball only, 
which was disputed, the matter was refer- 
red to an umpire, whose decision in their 
favour called forth these noisy manifesta- 
tions of approval. The beaten party, haunt- 
ed by the wandering ghost of a sheep’s un- 
derstanding,” quitted the ground, for that 
day, somewhat crest-fallen, but recovered 
upon the following morning, when they 
were declared conquerors for the beverage, 
victory being proclaimed by repeated crow- 
ings from a strange little Hibernian, yclept 
“ Bantam,” whose perfect imitations of the 
shrill sounds of “ bright chanticleer” would 
have startled St. Peter himself had he been 
within hearing. 

“Hollo, you wagabone of a tailor, what 
do you mane by kicking up sich a rumpuss 
here ?” cried a toothless old fellow, as he 





forehead, smali, broken-bridged, turned-up 
Nose, a spaciousand almost toothless mouth, 


was munching bacon and bread, to another 
of diminutive stature, but most important 
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air, and some yeers younger than himself. 
*You a’nt fit to be amongst respectable 
gentlemen, you concated old fool—you are 
benathe my notice. Mr. Chairman, [ insist 
upon that old vilin’s being fined,” 

The self-important little Schneider (for 
he was just five feet two inches, and one of 
those creatures of whom, it is said, nine are 
required to form a man) rose, with an air of 
tragi-comic solemnity, displayed his bald 
head, pursed-up mouth, vicious eyes, a brow 
upon which sat unutterable rage, and thus 
began—“ Mr. Chairman, I am a man of 
sinse, extraordinary, refined sinse, Sir; and 
am not to be spoke to, or insulted by sich 
as he, mire and dirt!” looking scornfuily at 
the last speaker. “Hould your blackguard 
tongue—keep in your dirty wager, I’ll hae 
none on’t, you mane, thieving, hould publi- 
can.” 

At this, the old fellow with the bacon 
taking instantaneous fire, rose, flung away 
his commestibles, with his clenched fist vio- 
lently thumped the table, and in a voice of 
thunder roared— 

“Mr. Chairman, that old, obstropolous, 
sneaking, tenth-part of an Irishman ad 

“Order, order!” from the chair, interrupt- 
ing him. 

“Well, then, that M’Twiss—ah! you 
may grin at me, I don’t care for you nor a 
hundred sich,” addressing the little tailor, 
who was making grimaces at him; “I beg 
pardon, Mr. Chairman, but I say as how I 
can prove the waggzbone to be a spy, an 
informer, a mischief-maker, a common nui- 
sance, and we shall not never be uniani- 
mous any more, so long as the willin’s 
amongst us; I propose, therefore, that he 
shall be fined, and well pumped upon asa 
spy.” ; 

This proposition being seconded, and 
unanimously agreed to by the whole ward, 
the offender was declared fined in the 
amount of five shillings, to be levied forth- 
with, The uproar in some degree sub- 
siding, at the sound of the chairman’s ham- 
mer, inflated with anger, his nose pointed 
sharp as one of his own needles, the man 
of shreds raised himself to his highest pos- 
sible altitude, made a profound bow to the 
chair, and thus broke silence— 

“Mr. Chairman, I defy ye all; you, 
your committee, and all the dirty members 
of the ward may go to the d——l. Am I 
to be insulted and bearded by asit of scoun- 
drels of insolvents ? do I care for any of 
ye ?—ye trumpery, paltry poltroons! ye rob- 
bers of children, creditors, and churches! 
Ican buy all o’ ye; I trait ye with contimpt, 
(spitting violently upon the floor,) ye mane 
mongrels! Mr. Chairman, I am a man of 
sinse! a man of extinded, beautiful sinse, 
Sir! of refined ixcellence, Sir! If I was in- 
clined to stoop to common language, Sir, I 
would till that ould sinner—that ould, mur- 
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dering sojer—that ould, poisoning beer- 
drugger—that he’s—-but, no, (drawing up 
with great dignity.) I will not demane my- 
self so low ; but I tell you, Sir, that he’s a 
horrid, sanguinary, violator of truth. You 
think to fine me, do you? [till you what, 
I’ll see ye al! particularly and eternally well 
roasted and burnt before ye’ll get anything 
from Mr. Patrick M’Twist.” 

The man of cabbage, thus wrought into a 
tremendous passion, half mad with frenzy, 
mounted one of the tables, and sawing the 
air in most undignified rage, invoked the 
wrath of his Satanic majesty upon the 
whole party. This circumstance created so 
much uproar, that the chairman’s voice and 
call for order were overwhelmed, the ham- 
mer lost its effect, and grim disorder, with 
all its concomitant blackguardisms, reared 
its head in frightful glory. Blows succeed- 
ed this oration, the members rose, en masse, 
and carrying off this reptile of his own 
idolatry, forcibly expelled him then, and for 
ever, from the ward; to preserve order in 
which, and to prevent breaches of King 
William’s peace in his hotel, Mr. Barrett 
considered it prudent to place this snarling 
snip in another apartment. He was of a 
most quarrelsome disposition, and the gen- 
eral impression against him was that he en- 
deavoured to curry favour with the governor 
by a system of espionage over his brother 
knights. He frequently made application 
to be permitted to return to his old ward, 
but the feelings of the members being so 
entirely against him, the governor did not 
consider it prudent to grant his request. 

A half worn-out dandy, one Sunday morn- 
ing, accosted a May-pole young gentleman 
from the land of “ Green Erin,” and in a 
languishing tone inquired— 

“O’Flannaghan, are you going to chapel 
to-day >” 

“Is itme you mane?” said Pat; “ why, 
sure, andI am bred and born a Catholic, 
and did you ever hear of a good ‘Roman’ 
going to a Potestant conventicle? Sure, 
and your own silf’s not going to be bother- 
ed in that place, any how ?” 

“ Jcannot absent myself,” replied dandy 
with a sigh, “although I should not be very 
sorry if Mr. Carver did not preach quite so 
long ; with him it is sermon versus patience : 
and I call him ‘the time-borer,’ because he 
invariably lodges his watch by his side when 
he ascends the pulpit, which is rather good 
for me, isn’t it? he! he! he!” 

This question was succeeded by a loud 
unmeaning laugh. 

“Pooh, pooh!” replied Flan; “you 
mustn’t go, I want you, I can’t spare you.” 

After a pause and a sigh the other an- 
swered— 

“Ah! my dear friend, you are fortunate 
in being a Catholic ; I almost wish I had 
been one too, as I could then have received 
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the chapel.*” 

“ Faith, now,” quoth the Hibernian, “ and 
do they make you, a gintleman, do that same 
thing ? 

“Tt is a duty,” drawled out the other, “ to 
which all are compelled to submit who 
would feed ; no sermon, no beef.” 

“ By Jasus, and that’s droll now,” replied 
Mr. O’Flannaghan. “So a poor prisoner 
can’t get no mate for his hungry maw until 
he gits his cirtificate that he’s been to 
church? That’s very amusing, by holy St. 
Patrick! This same religious bribery wants 
reform.” 


“Ah!” said dandy, “this is only one of 


the thousand vexations to which persons 
like you and I, Flan, are perpetually doom- 
ed in this dreadful-den. What a place for 
a gentleman! It is a little consolation to 
know that none of the plebeians with whom 
one is condemned to herd so much beneath 


us, can possibly be aware of the rank of 


those who condescend to associate with 
them, and therefore one may hope never to 
be appalled by the sight of any of their vis- 
ages hereafter. For my part, I am ex- 
tremely particular in everything, but in my 
dress most especially upon a Sunday, when 
I doff my dressing-gown and seal-skin cap 
for a coat and hat, in order that strangers 
coming in may suppose me to be a visiter. 
Don’t you give me credit for this contri- 
vance, eh ?” 

“ By my soul,” said Erin’s own boy, “ and 
it’s one that no person but your own swate 
darling self would have thought of. Now, 
for me, I care for nobody, not I, be he as 
big as Goliah himself; havn’t I got the grate 
liberator, the mimber of Parliament for all 
Ireland, for my uncle? Why need | care ?” 

The chapel-bell (summoning the gentle 
dandy to his devotions and his beef) abrupt- 
ly broke the dialogue. 


DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. 
No. Il. 


DIALOGUE. 
1, Lord Grey and Mr. O'Connell. 
2. Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 
3. Mr. Bunn and Mr. Yates. 
4. Earl Grey and Lord Brougham. 





Lorp Grey anp Mr. O’ConneELL. 
Mr. O'Connell. Come, Grey, here we are, 
face to face, and foot to foot. How can you 
in your own person, and in those of your 





* T'wo pounds of coarse beef are served to each 
prisoner who can produce a voucher for his at- 
tendance at chapel upon the previous Sunday. 
Whether this sort of religious fraud be wise or 
politic, I will leave to the decision of others, 
tendiag, as it so eminently does, to the growth 
of hypocrisy, the attendants’ thoughts being gen- 
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my weekly allowance of beef without being 
compelled to shaw myself every Sunday at 


wooden-headed colleagues, oppose the Re- 
peal of the Union ? 

Lerd Grey. Because I am convinced that 
it would be a measure fraught with the 
worst possible consequences to the country, 

Mr. O’C., Is that it? Why, then, what'a 
pretty fellow you must have been when you 
pledged your whole soul to the question, 
and told me and the rest of my countrymen 
that union with England was destruction to 
Ireland. Why animate us with sentiments 
in our younger days, whichnow you attempt 
to exterminate ? 

Lord G. I tell you, Mr. O’Connell, I am 
wiser now than I was then. 

Mr. O’C. So that’s what you are thinking! 
And pray, my Lord, when did you make 
your political reputation? Why, when you 
were forty years younger than you are now, 
and when you had the credit of being a 
friend of the people, and a leader of patriots, 
What your feelings toward Ireland were, 
your recorded speeches, and your intimacy 
with Arthur O’Connor, sufficiently proclaim; 
and to show that you are not altogether 
changed, I need only just remind you that 
your old friend is, under your special sanc- 
tion, come back to his native land. 

Lord G. 1 admit my intimacy with Mr, 
O’Conner, my feeling in his favour, and my 
readiness to bear testimony to his candour 
and loyalty. 

Mr. O’C. And yet his candour soon after 
took the unfortunate turn of making him 
confess himself a rebel; so that you and 
your friends who admired the openness of 
his heart, as well as the loyalty of his prin- 
ciples, must either have upheld the politics 
of the traitor, or been the dupes of his supe- 
rior adroitness and hypocrisy. 

Lord G. 1 do not connect the questions 
of the Irish Rebellion and the union of the 
countries. 

Mr. O’C. Well, then, for the Union.— 
Here, the other night, you make a blarney- 
ing speech as minister, to which you were 
encouraged just because Peel condescend- 
ed to support you in the House of Commons, 
in which you praise the Union up to the 
skies, Just let me put it to you thus: on 
the 21st April, 1800, you said, in the House 
of Commons, that you had “the strongest 
and most insuperable objections to the Union 
—that the petitions in favour of it were sent 
up to the English House of Commons under 
the dictation of a chief magistrate, who, be- 
sides commanding an army of 170,000 men, 
was able to proclaim martial Jaw when he 
pleased, and could subject whom he pleased 
to the arbitrary trial of a court-martial” 











erally more occupied in speculations upon the 
probable chances of getting either a piece of lean 
or fat meat, according to their respective tastes, 
upon the succeeding Wednesday, and the best 





method of making it sufficiently tender for masti- 
Cation. 
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Lord G. Well, i did say so. 

Mr. O’C. By the virtue of my oath, then, 
that’s a noble admission ; just considering 
that you now support the Union, and have 
just given Lord Wellesley the identical 

wer you then denounced. Never mind— 
wait a while—what did you say in the same 
speech? that the Union would not unite 
Englishmen and Irishmen, and that the 
dangers to Ireland accrued from the manner 
in which she was governed. “ Let the sys- 
tem be changed,” said you, “and the dan- 
gers will disappear.” My Lord, that’s just 
what J say now, and which you contradict. 
Inthe same speech you denied that Catholic 
Emancipation would ever be granted. You 
tried for it all through your Whig life, and 
nevet could carry it. The Tories gave us 
that, and small thanks to you for your sup- 

rtofit. And what did you say, moreover, 
that, “till the grievances of Ireland are done 
away with, till the disabilities under which 
the Catholics labour are taken off, no pro- 
gress will be made in securing the public 
tranquillity, or in promoting the extension of 
commerce and wealth.” 

Lord G. I said so because I conscien- 
tiously believed so, 

Mr. O’C. Upon your honour did you? 
Why, then, that is all of a piece wish the 
rest of it. I once thought you wicked ;\I 
am sure now you are only weak. Do you 
suppose that I ever believed that Catholic 
Emancipation would secure public tranquilli- 
ty, or promote the national prosperity ?—not 
I, I knew it was the first step to gain, but 
that was all; and if you were ever sincere 
in your advocacy.of the question, I consider 
you a small man entirely. 

Lord G. 1 confess myself somewhat in- 
different to your censure or approbation, Mr. 
O'Connell. 

Mr. O’C. So you say, my Lord ; but that 
won’t do. It seems a little too late to treat 
me with indifference, and what, I dare say, 
you fancy contempt, after having made me 
figure in the King’s Speech in company with 
all the kings and emperors of Europe. So, 
just listen; you opposed the Union—you 
concluded that very speech by moving an 
address to the King to suspend all proceed- 
ings relative to it. 

Lord G. Admitted. 

Mr. O'C. And now you uphold that 
Union, because you say experience has 
taught you your error; not a change in 
your own circumstances, or in your position 
ih the country, but experience! Why, then, 


let me ask you, cveval with your hatred of 


the Union, was your love of Parliamentary 
Reform? What has your experience taught 
you about that ? 

Lord G. Time enough has not yet elaps- 
ed since the passing of the Reform Bill to 
judge of its working. 

Mr, O’C. It has walked at a tolerable 
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pace, too. Without its assistance I don’t 
think I and my blood relations would have 
been able to beat up your quarters in Parli- 
ament. But it seems to me that men who 
confess themselves to have been disappoint- 
ed in the expectations which they at first 
formed on any great measure, should be 
extremely careful how they attempt to begin 
to legislate. Your experience has taught 
you that every opinion you had formed upon 
the Union was erroneous, and you tell the 
Irish nation, whose champion you then 
affected to be, that if Parliament would 
give you the power to put them down you 
would wield it fearlessly. .That is just like 
Anglesey, who told us to “agitate,” having 
previously talked of riding over us with his 
dragoons. 

Lord G. Lord Anglesey’s administration 
I am not going to discuss. 

Mr. O’C. Now the letter Hume read— 
that was a pretty job; first Althorp’s deny- 
ing it, and your not recollecting it, and then 
your admitting it, and then our publishing it. 
I think you might guess how that came out. 
When we managed the castle, and Father 
Deyle, and Blake, and Cloncurry, and I had 
the “ear,” we had it all in our own way. I 
could do anything with Anglesey if I did 
but admire his boot. 

Lord G. And you reconciled it to your 
conscience, Sir, to take advantage of a 
nobleman’s personal vanity to obtain his 
confidence, 

Mr. O’C. Why we could not frighten our 
governor—so we took the wheedling line. 
Your Lordship is said to try both systems ; 
and this 1 can say with safety, the devil a 
bit of good I ever did for myself by my 
exertions, 

Lord G. You surprise me. Did not we 
give you a silk gown, and a patent of pre- 
cedency, which puts you over the head of 
ihe whole bar, save one ? 

Mr. O’C. Small thanks to you for that ; 
and whose fault was it that [ had not some- 
thing better still? No. Ihave my ends in 
view. I have my object in sight; but I 
scorn al] personal considerations. 

Lord G. What do you think of the trib- 
ute, Mr. O’Connell ? What do you think of 
draining from the pockets of a population, 
which, by your own account, is starving, a 
vast and splendid income ? 

Mr. O’'C. There’s just this difference be- 
tween us, my Lord: you get your splendid 
income by law, [ receive mine voluntarily 
from those who have faith in my sincerity. 
I believe, if your Lordship’s pay as Premier 
was te be furnished under similar circum- 
stances, it would not buy you shoc-strings. 

Lord G. There can be no analogy in the 
cases. To live upon the hard-earned pen- 
nies of a paupered people 

Mr. O’C. Tut, tut, my dear Lord, less of 
that now. What difference does it make 
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whether the pennies come to me in copper 
as they are, or made up into the shape of 
old cups, and presented by a lord mayor? 
ou took that tribute—I take mine. The 
difference between us is, that your virtues 
and integrity were valued at- about fifty 
pounds, and mine at fifteen thousand a-year. 

Lord G. 1 admit that Sir John Key dis- 
appointed me. 

Mr. O’C. Another bit of ill luck. So did 
the electors of Dudley, I suppose, when 
they turned out your Attorney-General—so 
did the electors of Gloucester, when they 
turned ont your Lord of the Admiralty—so 
did the electors of Perthshire, when they 
would not have your Lord of the Treasury, 
—they will all disappoint you in time, ould 
gentleman. 

Lord G. I would rather admit all these 
disappointments than unblushingly declare 
my conviction that things which I had sup- 
ported were to be injurious to the country, 
and that those which, for party purposes, I 
opposed, were advantageous. I always 
advocated Parliamentary Reform, and was 
one of the Society of the Friends of the 
People. 

Mr. O’C. Yes, and as soon as you had 
carried your Reform, by means of similar 
societies, with whom your Government 
corresponded, and to whom letters were 
addressed under your cover (at least), you 
bring in a Bill to put them down, and the 
moment the smallest indication of popular 
feeling manfests itself, all your troops, horse 
and foot, life guards and foot guards, police 
and artillery, are prepared. 

Lord G. It is the duty of every govern- 
ment to take proper precautions for preserv- 
ing the public peace. 

Mr. O’C. Is it the duty of any govern- 
ment to encourage any persons to disturb 
the public peace ? 

Lord G. Tam not here to contend with 
you upon any such points. You have de- 
sired to see and speak with me. Here you 
are, and as yet I have heard nothing to Jus- 
tify the request. 

Mr.O’C. Ihave disappointed you then. 

Lord G. Not much. Placed, as you have 
chosen to place yourself, in a position of ir- 
responsibility, I should as much regret using 
language adequate to my feelings towards 
you, as I feel ashamed when I find you in- 
dulging in vituperation and abuse, for which 
you impudently declare a resolution not to 
atone. The resolution to which you have 
come is a Christian resolution, and unim- 
* peachable in itself, but you should couple 
with it a determination not to assail men’s 
reputations, which you refuse to permit them 
to vindicate—or attack their honour, which 
you decline to satisfy. 

Mr. O’C. I have said nothing offensive to 





you, my Lord Grey. I have recalled a few 
of your early words spon a subject close to 


my heart; and as for offending me—youy 
Lerdship may say whatever you please 
about me—I glory in the cause I have 
undertaken, and will never flinch from any 
ey I may incur. 

Lord G. 1 hope there will be no occasion 
for putting you to the test. 

Mr. O’C. You are vastly obliging. If it 
had not been for Peel’s support of you on 
that division, I ain thinking you would have 
been civiller stili—that division, I inust say, 
cropped my comb, and is likely enough to 
moult my tail. 

Lord G. It has shown the country the 
estimation in which you are heid, at ‘east in 
England, and developed the extent of your 
power in Parliament. 

Mr, O’C. 1 tell you what, my Lord Grey, 
I know my place, and I'll not flinch—but 
I’m not deaf to: negotiation—bid high, and 
you may have me yet; you paid dearer for 
Brougham than you meant, and a nice life 
he leads you; you thought him mad, and 
yet you offered him your Attorney-General- 
ship—he was not so mad as to take that, 
when he could frighten you out of the 
Seals. What de you think of the Irish 
Rolls, and provision for my sons? You 
can’t object to that—the comfortable settler 
of thirty-seven near relations. Plunkett 
cannot object; his Hanibals are all filled— 
at least as much as they may be, after the 
blow-up about the Deanery ; and yet to see 
you get up and pat Plunkett’s back, and 
cheer him up in his explanation in the 
Lords— 

Lord G. Mr. O’Connell, if this offer is the 
object of your visit, I can only say that I 
can give no answer to your proposition until 
I have had a little talk with Mr. Stanley. 
Lord Duncannon and Sir Henry Parnell 
have already prepared me for some such 
event. I confess I have an opinion, Sir, 
upon the subject. 

Mr. O’C. So you had upon the Trish 
Union, and the Political Unions, and upon 
Brougham, and upon the Pension List, and 
upon the French Revolution, and upon vari- 
ous other topics—but you have changed 
them all; perhaps you will alter that which 
you have formed of me. 

Lord G. When I have, Mr. O’Connell, 
I'll send for you. Goodmorning, [ Exit. 

Mr. O’C. Devil fly away with him—who 
cares? Ifhe does not come up to my price, 
T’ll join the Dissenters and Radicals, and 
blow him out of the water. [ Exit. 


Don Pepro unv Don Miauet. 

Don Pedro. My dear Miguel, what are 
you at? I call you dear, because you are 
my brother; andI cali you dear, because, 
as I told your friend Strangford in Brazil, 
I'll be hanged if I know a more gentleman- 
ly, high-spirited fellow than yourself, only 
of course I must not say so; but TI repeat, 
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nevertheless and notwithstanding, my dear 
Miguel, what are you at ? 

Don Miguel. At my post, Pedro. I am 
here by right, by law, and by election. 

Don P. What an English panster would 
call a rine situation for you, Mig. 

Don M. So it may be; for I comprehend 
the joke, althoug's it is almost as bad as the 
best your friend Don Stupide Cupido Pum- 
micestono, in Downing-street, ever made. 
But joking won't do: I am ready to discuss 
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tugal never can be truly great till she is 
blest with a constitution. 

Don M. Such a one, my dear Pedro, as 
that which it cost you three days and a half 
to make, and which you sent here by our 
friend Stuart, who presented it for accept- 
ance on the security of his own endorsement. 

Don P. it was a good constitution, and 
must have worked well. 

Don M. No doubt of it. Whea you write 
an opera, Pedro, how do you judge of its ef- 





the point with you, and would rather do so | fects? You rehearse it, don’t you, before 
in amity than in action; “as the sword is | you perform it? 
the worst argument, so it should be the lJast.”| Don P. To be sure. 

Don P. Then will you go, and leave me} Don M. You did the same, luckily for us, 
in quiet possession of the kingdom ? with your new constitution. The rehearsal 

Don M. You ?—you forget what you took place in Brazil, where you played the 
came here about. You? you have noclaim hero. The part you intended for me in 
upon Portugal, except, as you pretend, in | Portugal—the first two acts or so—went off 
right of your daughter. remarkably well; but, if you recollect, the 

Don P. 1 adwiit that; but I have been | audience damned it in the third, and you, my 
lately in communication with those to whom | dear hero, were kicked out of your manage- 
I speak more confidently than to the canaille, | ment, and obliged to decamp in double quick 
whom I hate and despise ; and I forgot what | time, leaving behind you all your scenery, 
was to appear to be my object. As for my | machinery, dresses, and decorations. 
gir', Maria, she is a noodle; no more fitto| Don P. You have a knack of talking, 
gcvern a country than Leopold of Bel- Mig; and I admit your mode of adapting 

ium. | the story of the opera-house, to which I am 

Don M. Do you speak so of your daugh- | avowedly very partial, is not a bad bit of 
ter and my niece ? | fun: but, in pcint of fact, I left Brazi] not 

Don P. I cannot help it. She has dis- | altogether compulsorily. While I was there, 
appointed me sadly. She has no idea of|I meant my little Maria to reign here. As 
politics; and as for an opera, she has no | that did not seem to go smooth, I thought I 
more ear than a jackass. | would come here, and leave my little Johnny 

Don M. A pretty moderate allowance | to reign there,—nice little fellow he is, too, 
thal, for a lady of high rank ; and yet, Pedro, and never cries.but when he is hurt, which 
she was destined to be my wife. | for an emperor of his age is something. 

Don P. True; policy prompted that.| Don M. Come, come ; none of your non- 
You rejected the scheme, and blew up the | sense, It may be all very true that you had 
arrangement. You have nobody to blame an eye to us; but I don’t believe you would 
but yourself as things are: go—put an end ever have run away if you had not been 
to these intestine feuds, and restore univer- deucedly frightened. 
sal tranquillity. | Don P. That is not fair: we know each 

Don M. I repeat the words to you, broth- | other. Noman can charge you with cow- 
er ;—go, put an end to these intestine feuds, | ardice Miguel. Why should ‘you allege it 
and restore universal tranquiliity. Ask | against me? 
yourself why you are here, Had you relied} Don M. We won't quarrel about trifles 
upon the popular feeling of the country, and | while we have so great a stake to contend 
had attempted to hoist your liberal standard | for. What is the real object of your visit to 
on our shores, unassisted by foreigners and | me? 
mercenaries, you would have beenin the sea| Don P. To induce you, by fair means, to 
before you cou!d have muttered an Ave. _| give up all your pretensions to the throne, 

Don P. You sneer at liberality,—you de-| and retire, like the Buonapartes, from a 
ride the march of intellect,—you are what | throne you have no right to, and enjoy your 
the English call a Tory—a man of Church | ofium cum dignitate in your favourite Eng- 
and State. |Jand. 

Don M. 1 admit myself devoted to the} Don M. England was my favourite; and 
religion in which IT was bred up. I believe I never can forget my feelings towards a 
that the union of Church and State is es-| country which had so long been in strict al- 
sential to the well-being of a country. Our) liance with our house; but England has 
illustrious forefathers thought so before us;/ never acted towards me in a manner to at- 
and Portugal, bef se she was overrun by | tach me more particularly to her. If I had 
the greatest tyrant that ever existed, who| received from the Tory government one- 
drove our family from the throne, was happy, | tenth part of the support you have received 
prosperous and important. from the Whigs, i should not have had the 

Don FP. Ridiculous, Mig. pleasure of your call this morning. 





No, no; Por-| 
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Don P. The assistance I have received 
has been from individuals, not from the gov- 
ernment. 

Don M. Certainly. Your regiments have 
been recruited under the eyes of the Min- 
isters with English soldiers ; your fleet man- 
ned and commanded by English sailors; 
and after I was forced from my capital by 
their aid, and that of the French and Bel- 
gians,—happy combination !—my niece is 
acknowledged and a minister sent out to 
her, who, instead of observing strict neu- 
trality towards me, puts himself personally 
forward in your service,—for you know it is 
yours, and not hers, after all,—and openly 
encourages those whoare my acknowledged 
enemies. 

Don P. The fact is, Miguel, you have no 
right to the throne of Portugal. 

Don M. Supposing I have not, Maria has 
none. You must be the legitimate monarch. 

Don P. Il cannot contend that; for when 


I became Emperor of Brazil, I made myself 


a denizen of that country, and publicly re- 
nounced this, I became, to all intents and 
purposes, a Brazilian. 

Don M. Then whose daughter is my 
niece, Maria? 

Don P. Mine. , 

Don M. Then she is to all intents and 
purposes a Brazilian by birth. By what 
menital reservation did you contrive to make 
her a Portuguese, being the daughter of a 
man who, in order to be Emperor of Brazil, 
swore himself to be a native of that country ? 

Don P. As to oaths, my dear brother, 
the less said the sooner mended. What do 
you think of your coming here, hot from 
England, accepting the regency on behalf 
of this very niece whose title you now dis- 
pute, and swearing fidelity to the constitu- 
tion ; and then, in a few days after, assum- 
ing the regal power in defiance of that con- 
stitution, and in violation of your solemn 
obligation to maintain it ? ‘ 

Don M. My answer is plain and clear. I 
wes kept away from my country and my 
countrymen. I was inclosed witha wall of 
flesh ; and if not actually a prisoner in body, 
was feitered in mind, by the assiduity and 
activity of those who, ignorant of the feelings 
and prejudices of our nation, fancied, be- 
cause the English constitution had lasted for 
ages, tliata constitution here would be equal- 
ly advantageous ; quoting, moreover, as an 
instance of its value, that which you had 
been good enough to give the Brazilians, 
and which had not then broken down. 

Don P. { don’t know that it has broken 
down altogether yet. 

Don M.1%n England I remained under 
the impression which had been made upon 
me on the continent, and I went to Lisbon 
determined to do that which I had been told 
it was right for me and advantageous for the 
Portuguese nation todo. When I arrived, 


all my anticipations were realised; and J 
found that the constitution which you were 
kind enough to make in three days and a 
half was in accordance with the wishes of 
those who were placed about me. Without 
doubt or hesitation I fulfilled the pledge [ 
had given, and took the oath with which you 
are now pleased to upbraid me. 

Don P. Well; jet me hear how you got 
out of the scrape. 

Don M. I took the oath, and proceeded to 
make those arrangements which I consider. 
ed necessary ; but, simple and silly as you 
may reckon me, I felt indignant at the idea 
of having a large English force quartered 
in the capital for the purpose of instilling 
British liberality into the minds of: the Por- 
tuguese at the point of the bayonet. I stip- 
ulated, before I left London, that these men 
should be withdrawn. 

Don P. And they were withdrawn. 

Don M. They were. I needed no for- 
eign aid to support me ; so would I not sub- 
mit to foreign force to coerce me. What 
was the effect of the removal of this force 
sent out from England with disastrous haste 
in a moment of Mr. Canning’s zeal for 
something which he did not comprehend? 
The moment this foreign force was with- 
drawn, the natural feelings of the people 
were in action, and I was called upon to as- 
sume the only government which they felt 
disposed to obey ;—not upon any principle 
of usurpation,—not at any desire of my own, 
—but because they refused to recognize the 
constitution, and because they told me that 
I could govern them only in my own right 
as king. 

Don P. That right—even admitting it for 
argument sake—had been annihilated by 
the terms of the constitution. 

Don M. What then? The people refus- 
ed to accept the constitution—ergo, the 
right which, if they had accepted it, would 
have been destroyed, when they rejected it, 
remained uninjured and unprejudiced. 

Don P. But you had accepted it, and had 
sworn to it. 

Don M. So had thousands of others. 
What then? A man who swears to what 
he conscientiously believes to be true is no 
perjurer, because time proves him to have 
been in error. Perjury must be wilful and 
corrupt. In what point did my oath involve 
such acrime? I swore to a constitution, 
which eventually the three estates of the 
kingdom told me I could not legally main- 
tain; and the moment they were left to their 
free will they called me to the throne, which 
the laws of the land have distinctly expressed 
to be mine, 

Don P. Then it all turns upon the pop- 
ular feeling towards the constitution ? 

Don M. You know it does; and if the 
popular feeling had been let to take its 





course, and my countrymen been permitted 























to act for themselves ; and had I, the king of 
thzir choice by election, as well as the king 
of right, been acknowledged four years ago, 
Portugal would have been happy and at 
peace. 

Don P. And where should I have been? 

Don M. In all probability you would, 
like the Buonapartes, have retired from a 
throne which you could no longer occupy, 
and have been enjoying yours *um ~~~ “ig- 
nitate in your favourite Englan.. 

Don P. No—that won’t do—don’t call 
England a favourite of mine. My influence 
in France, and Talleyrand’s humbugging 
Palmerston, has secured me a formal treaty 
of assistance and support against you ; and 
Palmerston thinks he has done a mighty 
fine and splendid thing. Poor devil, he did 
not know that one of the conditions Louis 
Philippe made with me for granting his aid, 
and getting the English fleet to back him, 
was the immediate equalization of all the 
import duties, which just puts England and 
her manufactures upon a footing with the 
rest of the world—and then the old dandy 
gets up in their House of Commons, and, 
like a simpleton, with tears in his eyes, com- 
plains that I did not tell him what I was 

joing todo. Did he fancy I wanted any of 
his protocols, and be hanged to him? 

Don M. When they altered their wine 
duties, they gave me no notice. I was 
quite aware of their shabbiness—they hoped, 
by doing an unfair thing in an unhandsome 
manner, to proveke me into the actual com- 
mission of some enormities, like those with 
which their lying newspaper correspondents 
charge me; but no, I bore with calmness 
and philosophy an injury which the Eng- 
lish Ministers would not have dared to in- 
flict upon a power sufficiently strong to vin- 
dicate her rights. 

Don P. Poor devils, it is no fault of theirs 
—French influence did it then, as it has 
worked a just retaliation now. 

Don M. Have you heard what they mean 
to do with your friend, Lord Howard de 
Walden ? 

Don P. Save him, by all means. 

Don M. Do they know in England all the 
particulars of his Lordship’s peculiar style 
of negotiation ? 

Don P. My dear Miguel, you’ll excuse 
me there; there are secrets in all families, 
and I did not call here to-day with any view 
of descending to particulars. Now the 
long and the short of the story is, will you 
go, or will you not ? 

Don M. Certainly not : send away your 
mercenaries, and let me try the question 
fairlv. 

Don P. Egad, they are sending them- 
selves away pretty fast; the privates are 
bolting, and the non-commissioned officers 
squabbling—the generals fighting, or seem- 
ing as if they would. J have already dis- 
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carded my Doyle, and very much fear I shall 
not be able to save my Bacon. 

_ Don M. Let them go; trust to the feel- 
ings of our countrymen. 

‘ P. 1 would rather not; I believe the 
discontents arise from non-payment; and 
yet I pet plenty of money from England— 
how, I must not tell anybody, and of 
ailyou. It may come out some day like 
Howard de Walden’s despatches, but I don’t 
think it will. I coerce, and punish, and im- 
prison, and put in chains, and do—— 

M. Everything that I am charged 
with doing. Look, then, at the difference 
of our positions—that will speak volumes. 
My army—you may go look at it—is a na- 
tive force—a volunteer force; high in cour- 
age and condition, bound to me by no com- 
pulsion. Their loyalty is, as the English 
poet says— 

“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


They have faith in Providence, which taketh 
care of “ the shorn lamb.” 

Don P. As for Providence, I have left off 
saying —— about it since old Infallible 
at Rome has excommunicated me. 

Don M. The irreverent manner in which 
you speak of his Holiness shocks me; I 
trust you feel the horror of the infliction, as 
I feel the advantages of the absolution which 
has been granted to me for what you, some 
of the London newspapers, and Lord Pal- 
merston, your particular friend, have been 
pleased to call my perjury. 

Don P. Well, comparisons are odious, 
and we won't waste time apon this. What 
you have said to-day has had its effect upon 
me in a certain degree. I will come to see 
you again. And now, at parting, let me 
just tell you one thing: I have my doubts 
about ratifying the treaty of which we have 
been talking. I remember when we were 
boys old Doctor Flogorias teaching us the 
fable of the litigious cats and the monkey; 
and I am not quite sure if I let my worthy 
friend, Louis Philippe, send his friendly army 
here, he mayn’t, as the monkey did, eat up 
all our cheese. Keep yourself quiet, for go, 
I see, you won’t. Talleyrand won't get 
round me; we have not quite forgot the 
affairs of the Peninsula when we were little 
boys; and, to tell you the trath, I think my 
friends are getting somewhat over civil. 

Don M. Hear reason and do justice—so 
will you live happy and die contented. So 
far as I am concerned here, I stay, prepared 
to fight my ground, inch by inch ; or, if it 
might be, to be the means of restoring tran- 
quillity by returning to the throne from 
which your doubtful friends have expelled 
me. Rely upon this—if Palmerston hates 
me, he hates you just as much ; and the only 
reason why he falls into your aid so readily 





is because Talleyrand bids him. Why 
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should old Machiavel interest himself about 
you more than me, if it was not to answer a 
puxpose ? 

m P. By St. Michael, you are a sharp 
fellow ; and asI told Strangford at Brazil, 
as good a fellow as ever lived—although it 
is not my policy to say so. We must see 
what can be done—I am heartily sick of the 
contest. 

Don M. Good day, then—remember me 
to Maria—how is she ? 

Don P. Uncommonly well in health—fat 
as an ortolan, but fond of music. 

Don M. That’s something. If any new 
circumstances should tura up, and I should 
send you any overtures—— 

Don P. Vilhave them played at the Opera 
the next night. Good day. 


Mr. Bunn anv Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Bunn. WEL, my teetotum, so you 
have whisked yourself over the water ; not 
satisfied with playing tragedies, comedies, 
operas, and pantomimes in the Strand, you 
must pack off, bag and baggage, end “ sad- 
dle White Surrey for the field.” I still hope 
to put a stop to such proceedings. It is 
the deuce and all, that we patentees are to 
have our undoubted privileges broken in 
upon, by such shameful innovations. 

Mr. Yates. Live and let live, my friend. 
Why shouldn’t I get my bread by my talents 
as well as you or Lord Brougham, or any 
other person of that sort ? 

Mr. B. 1 have no objection to that. 
Lord Brougham, like myself, acts under a 
patent ; there is but one Lord Chancellor— 
nobody interferes with him—to be sure, the 
Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor 
are minors, but they only relieve him of work. 

Mr. Y. There you are wrong, my Bunny. 
Brougham pays the Vice-Chancellor out of 
his salary. 

Mr. B. What then ?—he has plenty left, 
and not overworked either—only one change 
of dress all through, as your friend Math- 
ews says; but I care nothing for Lord 
Chancellors or Masters of the Rolls. I am 
talking of much more important matters— 
the state of the drama—the legitimate dra- 
ma ; and, I contend, that after all our exer- 
tions, and all the expense the Captain has 
gone to, it is too bad to have our pieces an- 
ticipated, and regular plays acted at your 
infernal little theatres. 

Mr. Y. Why, Mathews andI are under 
just as good a license as yours, as long as 
it lasts ; you have no authority beyond what 
the Chamberlain gives you, aad we have as 
much. 

Mr. B. I consider myself the possessor, 
as lessee, of Fleetwood’s patent, Sir. 

Mr. Y. You may as well fancy yourself 
proprietor of Chatsworth. Did you ever 
see it ? 
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Mr. Y. Do you know anybody now liy- 
ing who has seen it ? 

Mr, B. I cannot say [ do ; but—— 

Mr. Y. 1 tell you what, that patent ig 
like a ghost, you never can get hold of the 
man to whom it actually appeared ; a friend 
of his always knows another man who told 
him what a fourth person heard a fifth sa: 
which had been rejated to him of an eighth 
by a seventh ; so with Fleetwood’s patent, 
it is invisible to mortal eyes ; however, at 
the Surrey we defy you ; we are without 
the circle described by the magical wand of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. B. All I know is, it is a grievance, 
They are acting “Hamlet” at Sadler’s Wells! 

Mr. Y. Where, I presume, they drown 
Ophelia in real water—their best chance for 
an overflow. 

Mr. B. You don’t drown your women, 
and yet you have overflows. 

Mr. Y. 1 tipped them a shower at the 
end of my “ Lurline.” 

Mr. B. Hang your “ Lurline.” You an- 
ticipated us there ; stretched your stage to 
double its natural width, and showed the 
town what they had never seen before—a 
female Chapter of the Bath. 

Mr. Y. True—in the costume of Knight 
Companions. 

Mr. B. Then you had a comedy to fol- 
low it, as regular as Dundas’s manceuvres, 
and acted better than I could have gotit 
acted by the theatrical union. 

Mr. Y. You flatter me, Bunny—you do, 
upon my life. 

Mr. B. Then as for your “ domestic sto- 
ries,” as you call them, “ Wreck Ashore,” 
and “ Victorine,” and all the rest of the 
“ agitators,’—those Adelphi rainbows, half 
sunshine, half showers—dramatic onions, 
which tickle the palate and bring tears into 
the eyes alternately—how am I to compete 
with them ? 

Mr. Y. Why you have all the strength of 
your legitimate drama. 

Mr. B. So f have. 

Mr. Y. But like Hudibras’s wit,— 


“ You're vastly shy of using it.” 


“ Gustavus,” “ The Revolt of the Harem,” 
with all its etceteras, “ St. George and the 
Dragon,” and the Italian dancers, and the 
German singers, and the French riders and 


and all the rest of the devilries—these are 
your legitimates—these are the exhibitions 
upon the merits of which you stickle for ex- 
clusive rights. 

Mr. B. Go on, my little fellow—fire 
away—if it had not been for those admira- 
bly palpable hits, I think the Captain would 
have been between the two houses, as a 
gentleman is said to be between two stools: 
tae fact is, the day is gone by ; the people 





Mr. B. I cannot say I ever did. 


have too much to annoy them in reality to 
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like tragedy, and they are too much enlight- 
ened to be amused with comedy ; and as for 
mere opera—your “ Duenna,” or “ Love ina 
Village,” or “ Maid of the Mill ”—why, the 
half-finished miss of fifteen sneers at the 
music, and, ten to one, can sing it better 
than the gentle Patty or the lovely Rosetta 


Mr. Y. I admit a great deal of that to be 
true ; and we found at our shop that show 
was necessary. But you have more exten- 
sive resources. 

Mr. B. Yes, and more extensive prem- 
jses, and more expensive ones. hose 
large houses take a deal of filling. I have 
never had a crammer yet, except when the 
door-keepers turned parsons. 

Mr. Y. How d’ye mean ? 

Mr. B. Took orders. Why, there is that 
heavy pet of Macready’s—Byron’s play, 
which the Pats in the gallery call Sir Dan 
Repale us. It won’t do. Shakspeare it is 
hard to cast ; Congreve and Farquhar are 
too licentious; Dryden utterly shelved ; 
Murphy and Colman out of date ; and when 
we act any of George Golman’s best pieces, 
or those once popular plays of Morton and 
Reynolds, the newspaper critics fall foul 
of them as absurdities and monstrosities ; 
and we never can have a revival without 
something being immediately scribbled to 
vex the veterans. 

Mr. Y. Vlike your talking about Shaks- 
peare. Why, it is not a fortnight ago that 
you got up “ King Henry the Fourth,” with 
two additional scenes ;” everybody supposed 
that you had got Peake, or Planche, or Mr. 
Moncrieff to add a bit to the Immortal Billy. 

Mr. B. “Then were the gods confound- 
edly mistaken.” There was no sacrilege 
committed. 

Mr. Y. 1 think there was—a coronation— 
the interior of Westminster Abbey, that, I 
think, with all deference to the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Bishop of London, was 
rather worse than performing the “ Mes- 
siah” in the Abbey itself; and after that 
came a “ Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music,” with some of your Italian squallers, 
dressed after the fashion of tavern waiters, 
or the professional gentlemen who warble 
after dinner, representing the great vocal- 
ists of “Henry the Fourth,” only by scream- 
ing in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. B. None of your sneers. The Cap- 
tain got 6001. by that experiment. We 
shall try it again and again ; the oftener we 
can get Grisi, the better. 

Mr. Y. With this hot weather, I think 
you need not despair. I wish those Italians 
had better names—Tosi and Grisi, and all 
the rest of them, sound very uncomfortable 
just at this season. 

Mr. B. You are so infernally fastidious ; 
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Mr. Y. Bunny, if you love me, be quiet. 
Recollect, I then was a boy. 

Mr: B. And a pretty boy, too. 

Mr. Y. Umph! pretty well for that— 
noe days are past. I have sown my wild 
oats. 

Mr. B. So have we at Drury Lane since 
poor Elliston’s death. 

Mr. Y. Abbott and Egerton, you see, be- 
gan legitimately, patronized, too, by royal- 
ty ; but neither that, nor Sheridan Knowles, 
with his new play, would tell, and they have 
been forced to lower their prices. 

Mr. B. Merely because you and your 
company came into the neighbourhood to 
actata lower rate. By the way, Fred, that 
was a severe cut upon your locality which 
the Vice-Chancellor made, when he declar- 
ed in his Court that he did not know where 
the Surrey Theatre was. 

Mr. Y. Poor man— 


‘Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot.”’ 


I pity him; but I am even with his Honour, 
for I don’t know where his court is; and I 
think it quite as creditable to a man to keep 
out of Chancery, as his Honour seems to 
consider it dignified to deny any knowledge 
of a popular place of public amusement. 

Mr. B. Vestris beats you, Fred, in the 
season. 

Mr. Y. In welcome—a hive never thrives 
without a Queen Bee; let her range the 
fields of fashion and cull the choicest flow- 
ers for her store. 

Mr. B. I see—while you have the Honey 
in yours ; but Vestris seems to improve upon 
it—gets fut. 

Mr. Y. Do you think so? It struck me 
she had got thin; however, she has a host 
of talent with her—Jack Liston, and—— 

Mr. B. You have Jack Reeve. 

Mr. Y. Both dry comedians and broad by 
turns—spirited—eh ? 

Mr. B. 1 know what you mean. Itis a 
failing, but justified in their particular cases 
by the proverb, which says, “Every Jack 
must have his gill.” 

Mr. Y. Good, Bunny! they are both 
trumps, notwithstanding. 

Mr. B. 1 believe you, Fred. But there’s 
a tragic tramp coming to town—Vanden- 
hoff, from Liverpool. 

Mr. Y. The deuce he is ; where—to you 
—or the Kent, at Kensington? 

Mr. B. Neither—to the Haymarket. 

Mr. Y. Oh! then he is the wonder of 
whom my admirable Jack of a!l trades, little 
Buckstone, told me. Bucky is so deaf, one 
cannot speak confidentially, and I could not 
make out what he meant. Vandenhoff 
sounds well. 

Mr. B. I have seen him. _% 

Mr. Y. What is he, good, bad, or indif- 





but you always were so. I remember hear- 
ing that when you were at Cambray. 


ferent ? 
Mr. B. 1 have my reasons for not com- 
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mitting myself. If he is good now, he must 
be beter = he was ; and if he is as good 
as they say he is, we'll have him at the 
Union. Does Mrs. Y. go to the Haymarket 
this season ? 

Mr. Y. Not while we do so weli on the 
other side of the water. 

Mr. B. Tknow you will pardon my warmth ; 
but I amas sincere as old Cumberland in 
his purest days—that woman is a treasure. 

Mr. Y. Sir, you do me honour. I find her 
so. However, we won’t talk of these things, 
for I really came upon business, and to ask 
you whether you would lend me a few pro- 
perties for the —— 

Mr. B. My dear friend, excuse me. You 
have heard of the tree that lent a handle to 
the axe. Achop with me I shall be most 
glad if you will stay and take—but a chop 
at me I must prevent—No! 

Mr. Y. I beg your pardon. I thought as 
you were great, you might be liberal. 

Mr. B. In my position, liberality is out of 
the question. The only chance of our suc- 
cess is derived from rigid economy ; every- 
body does double work; and the only way 
of keeping them at it, is by borrowing the 
Bow-street van to fetch and carry them 
from one house to another. So it is, the 
Captain pays but one company and has two. 

Mr. Y. 1 should think, Bunny, there might 
be a strike in your union some day. 

Mr. B. Let them go. In these times, if 
our Prima Donna falls hoarse, I send and 
hire a French dancer—if he breaks his leg, 
I get a German one—and if all these fail, 
Isend circulars to my friends to come and 
put on masks to make fools of themselves 
gratis. — 

Mr. Y, It has struck me, that if we go on 
as we have done this season, everybody who 
comes to the theatre must wear masks. 

- Mr. B. Delicate fellow. You first set 
light to the house and then cry fire. 

Mr. Y. And you cry for the legitimate 
drama, and live upon pantomime. 

Mr. B. There is no arguing with a man 
in your situation, so] must wish you good 
morning. I have an infinity of things to do, 
and besides have to get my hair cut. So 
fare you well, and, in spite of your cavilling, 
success attend you ;—but compliments to 


M-. Y. Adieu, my dear fellow. I’m oblig- 
ed to you ior your good wishes. Nothing 
can give me greater pleasure than hearing 
of your prosperity.—(They shake hands cor- 
«ny and part.) 

ir. B. (aside.): Ass ! 
Mr. Y. (aside.) Beast! 


[Exeunt. 
Lorp CHanceLtor BroveHam anp EARL 
Grey. 

Lord Grey. My dear Lord Brougham, I 


do assure you itis most painful to me to 
complain, or even expostulate with you; 


but I must say your conduct in introducing 
that Church Bill of yours after all of us and 
all the Bishops were gone, does seem mos{ 
extraordinary ; and | assure you that I haye 
had some difficulty in keeping the thing 
together. 

Lord Brougham. Why the fact is, that it 
seemed to me to be a capital opportunity of 
“forwarding it a stage ;” and if Bishops wij] 
go and dine with Lord Mayors, I think they 
deserve to be jockeyed, 

Lord G. I think it quite right in the Bish. 
ops to dine with the Chief Magistrate ; and 
I know this, that they would not have done 
so, had they not felt perfectly convinced 
that their attendance in the Lords would not 
be required. 

Lord B, No man has a right to assume 
that he may not be wanted ; nor are matters 
of great public importance to be delayed to 
suit private convenience. 

Lord G. But I myself had given my writ- 
ten assurance to them that no steps should 
be taken in the Church Bill without their 
privity. 

Lord B. 1 had not; so far as concerns 
myself, J was free to do as I pleased, andI 
did so. 

Lord G. But you are reported to have 
said that you did so with the concurrence of 
your colleagues ; now that—if you did say 
it—is surely not borne out by the fact. As 
the Duke of Wellington told you in the case 
of the King of Oude, the thing not only did 
not happen, but it was morally impossible it 
could have happened. 

Lord B. What thing ? 

Lord G. The thing that you asserted. 

Lord B. 1 acted upon my own judgment, 
and I am willing to take the whole responsi- 
bility. 

Lord G. Yes; but your colleagues are 
neither desirous that you should do any such 
thing, nor would it satisfy their feelings to 
hear such an avowal. I repeat that I have 
had great difficulty in keeping things to- 
gether, and really expected to have seen the 
Government broken up upon it. 

B. Break up the Government! 
Come, come, my Lord Grey, don’t try that 
sort of expedient with me; you dare no 
more move a Member of the Cabinet than 
you dare fly, unless you could fill up their 
places with Peers. here are you to get 
the new men returned for—Perthshire, d’ye 
think—-or Gloucester-—or Dudley? No, 
no, you are a fine old fellow in your way, 
but you must not think to frighten me. 

Lord G. 1 have no such intention, Lord 
Brougham, but I am quite sure your good 
sense must tell you that things cannot go 
on as they are—there’s Palmerston dement- 
ed, as the Scotch say—John Russell kick- 
ing one way—Graham and Stanley pulling 
another—and then, in order to-expose our 
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cred, there’s Edward Ellice, and Duncan- 
non, and three or four others, voting against 
us; and that fellow Poulett Thomson stay- 
ing away from a division upon which we had 
declared our determination to stand or fall, 

Lord B. Why, your new Lord-Advocate, 
Murray, voted against us! Did not I man- 
age that flourish about the Clerk of the Pipe 


for you? 

Lord G. I tell you what I wish you had 
not managed—to bring foiward that Mr. 
Whittle Harvey: your familiar good-nature 
to that man has forced us to bolster up a 
case that, upon my honour und soul, I am 
ashemed of. 

Lord B. He’ll come out of the Committee 
as pure as—— 

Lord G. “Unsunned snow.” But what 
has his case to do with a Parliamentary 
Committee at all? Then, as to poor Lord 
Wynford, I must say, although I dislike 
the man for his infernal politics—you do 
treat him most ungenteelly.- He sits for 
you—hears appeals for you—does all the 
work you require; and yet you never lose 
an opportunity of sneering at him or affront- 
ing him. 

Lord B. 1 admit I do a little in that way ; 
but then it is only at particular times ; and 
1 don’t forgive him for his remark that night 
last year, when I was so much excited that 
I went out and took a comfortable nap, and 
came back into the House with Gosford, 
who was rather fresh from dinner. 

Lord G. Why, what did Wynford say 
then ? 

Lord B. Why, looking at us very face- 
tiously, he said, “ Well, my Lords, I’m glad 
you take it by turns.” Now, that was pert, 
and I owe him a grudge. 

Lord G. As Palmerston owes Don Mi- 
guela grudge for calling him a coxcomb, 
which Palmerston happened to overhear one 
evening. at poor Dudiey’s. What does 
Wynford mean by his Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? 

Lord B. It is the oddest fancy in the 
world ; but he swears he’ll be d——d if he 
gives itup. My protesi, I think, is a tickler 
—there ] worked him! 

Tord G. Yes; but you see the papers 
have got hold of one of your objections, 
which they make out to be particularly un- 
fortunate. I mean the 12th. 

Lord B. The papers!—psha, who cares? 
See how I treat the papers in my articles in 
the “ Times,”—siash at them, call them con- 
temptible raffs, and all the rest of it. 


Lord G. It was late in the evening, I 


think, when you entered that protest ? 

Lord B. ’Pon my life, I don’t very dis- 
tinctly recollect when I did it. I know it 
was strong. 

Lord G. Yes, and long. However, never 
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an end. Pray will you tell me one thing 
while we are upon this subject—did you 
ever promise Dr. Buckland a living ? 

Lord B. Buckland? the professor, do 
you mean ? 

Lord G. Yes, the professor. 

Lord B. Why, I have a faintish recollec- 
tion-that I did; but I thought no more about 
it, if I did—that I know. He is a Tory, J 
believe. 

Lord G. That does not always regulate 
your preferments. 

Lord B. But he is an unbuyable one, I 
believe. 

Lord G.I only asked the question. I 
rather think Wynford must have taken up 
the Sabbath question in order to mark his 
opinion of your hunt after Denman at Bed- 
ford. 

Lord B. Perhaps so. We were obliged 
to.serve Denman, in making him a lord, as 
Mrs. Glasse directs her pupil to serve a dol- 
phin in dressing it—first catch your dolphin. 
To be sure, it was an absurd enough thing ; 
and the fellows at Bedford wanting to escort 
me to church as Lord Chancellor—I in my 
rough brown great coat and black stock. 

Lord G. 1 pay what I consider a more 
proper regard to dress. 

Lord B. Ah, but you are a“ gallant Grey 
Lothario!” By-the-bye, I wish that painter 
of yours, Mr. Haydon, had been smothered 
betore he contrived that abominable reform 
picture. 

Lord G. Don’t talk of it. Conceive hav- 
ing a thousand pounds to pay for bein 
handed down to posterity fraternizing wit! 
Aldermen. 

Lord B. To be sure, we did stoop to con- 

uer. 
: Lord G. Yes—and a pretty conquest 
after all. 

Lord B. 1 think the man painting the 
people in the picture who were invited and 
did not come, and expostulating in his book 
with one or two who did not choose to be 
painted at table, because they were not 
there, added to the authentic portraits of 
poor King and Calvert, whom he had never 
seen; and his explanation that, after having 
been assigned a place in Guildhall for the 
purpose of making a correct view of the 
scene, he did not use that sketch, but made 
another totally unlike the thing, in order to 
bring you into the middle of the picture, is 
capital. 

Lord G. Well, well—never mind—he is 
a great genius 

Lord B. Mad 

Lord G. As all great geniuses are, more 
or less. 

Lord B. You never wld me you were 
going to make Miss Wykeham ® peeress. 

Lord G. Didn’t I? Well, it is not of 











mind, litere scripte manent; the thing is 
done and it cannot be undone, and there’s 








much importance. Nicholas will not have 
Stratford Canning, and what we are to do I 
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cannot imagine. Mulgrave don’t seem to 
like the idea of Russia, and Canning still 
less the idea of not going there. 

Lord B. i think you were incautious in 
telling Mulgrave that he might command 
anything he chose. I never could make out 
why he was recalled. 

Lord G. I cannot tell you, as you know I 
know as little of the departments of my 
colleagues as if I were in Russia myself. 
Howick tells me, now and then, things that 
are going on in Stanley’s office, but that’s 
all. Nugent, I suppose, must come home. 

Lord B. Well, thank God, I have nothing 
to do with those affairs. 

Lord G. No, but you have been making 
your Judges dance a curious sort of quadrille. 

Lord B. Why, what could I do about 
Williams? Do you recollect how I ridiculed 
Lyndhurst for even proposing to make him 
a Judge : to be sure, what strange things I 
do. Vaughan, however, must be got into 
the Privy Council some time or other, for 
he has—unless he has destroyed it—my 
written promise 

d G. So have the Bishops mine about 
the Church Bill-—— 

Lord B. Then the Sergeants are all as 
mad as devils with my opening their court. 
I gave them the privileges of silk gowns, 
by way ofa sop; and I believe, considering 
the hold Wilde has upon the common bench, 
it is not so absurd a measure as most people 
think ; besides, it is a law reform. 

Lord G. I cannot understand that legis- 
lating to effect particular objects connected 
with particular individuals can be advanta- 
greous ; to be sure, I don’t profess to be a 
competent judge of the professional quali- 
fications of a lawyer. 

Lord B. You need not trouble yourself 
to mention that, my dear Lord. I believe I 
had the honour of being selected by you as 
Attorney-General—I flatter myself I knew 
my own powers better than you did. Only 
conceive me at this moment dancing all 
over the country, from Dudley to Edinburgh, 
to get returned to Parliament, or else re- 
main the laughing-stock of the whole bar. 

Lord G. As you have contrived to make 
Horne. 

Lord B. Faith, I don’t think that is ex- 
actly his position ; they espouse his cause 
too warmly for that—sympathize with him: 
to be sure, he is infernally angry, and I 
don’t wonder. However, my opinion is, he 
ought to have taken the Barony, and have 
made some better arrangement afterwards ; 
he never could have remained Attorney- 
General, and popular Member for Maryle- 
bone too. 

Lord G. No—that is just the way this in- 
fernal Reform Bill acts. I am seriously 
anxious about Edinburgh and Leith—we 
shall see. What title will Jeffrey take as 
Lord of Session ? 
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Lord B. Lord Yellow and Blue, I sup. 
pose, or perhaps he will call himself lain 
Lord et een else will, I am 
sure. Pray, what has Palmerston settled 
about his treaty ? 

Lord G. Don’t ask me ; he has turned go 
pert and pettish that I never enquire one 
way or another. He begins to find out that 
Talleyrand laughs,at him, and that he can- 
not bear ; but, between ourselves, this last 
cajolery about the Portuguese duties js 
enough to open the eyes of everybody—the 
people most interested cannot conceal their 
feelings ; and while the English merchants 
at Lisbon send home a petition of remonr- 
strance, the French merchants there give a 
ball and supper to celebrate the event, 

Lord B. Yes, and now it seems as if Pedro 
began to suspect too much good nature and 
kind assistance on the part of France—— 

Lord G. Let them go on as they can; I 
have enough to do to keep my temper in 
the House of Lords, 

Lord B. There you have the whip-hand 
of me—not but I have seen you once or 
twice rather peppery. 

Lord G. Why, it is very disagreeable to 
go down to the House to be badgered ; and 
that Duke of Wellington is always right in 
his facts. He comes at you with facts and 
dates, and a plausibility which baffles all 
fencing ; I do get angry at that. And that 
Bishop of Exeter, too—that man js my aver- 
sion. 

Lord B. I cannot say I like him myself 
—he is a great deal too clever for his sta- 
tion ; old Norwich is just the sort of man 
for a Bishop. 

Lord G. Aye, aye, you of course have no 
great affection for Episcopacy. 

Lord B. Haven't I ?—haven’t I more 
Church preferment in my own personal gift 
than the whole Bench of Bishops put to- 
gether? Can a man be indifferent to a 
Church which gives him such opportunities 
of doing good? Iam sure I spoke episco- 
pal'y enough upon the Glasgow petition. 

rd G. Yes, you astonished your north- 
ern friends there. 

Lord B. 1 dare say I did, but I spoke as 
Lord Chancellor of England, not as Henry 
Brougham—and therein lies all the differ- 
ence. Better do that than let the cat out of 
the bag as Johnny Russell has done. 

Lord G. What, touching the infernal 
147th clause ? 

Lord B. Exactly—that was showing the 
cloven foot somewhat rather prematurely ; 
it is something like Durham’s going about 
and saying what he is to be when we get 
Palmerston out. 

Lord G. If we could but get Peel in I 
would say that something might be done; 
but he has, unluckily for us, placed himself 
in so distinguished a position in the country 
that we have no chance of getting him ; his 
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rt as an opponent is most humiliating. 
rd Bul aa it; but my maxim i 
that the end always justifies the means, and 
——but I am called, my dinner is just ar- 
rived in the carriage from Stanhope-street. 
Lord G. And the wine ? 
Lord B. To be sure. 
Lord G. Then I'll not detain you longer 


"Lord B. Iam infinitely obliged to you. 
[Exeunt different ways. 


INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
No. I1V.—Tue Dissextine MINISTER. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


“No, Victor! we shall never meet again. 
I feel that conviction burnt in upon my very 
heart. We part now forthe last time. You 
are returning to your own beautiful France, 
to your family, to your home—a captive re- 
leased from his prison, an exile restored to 
his country, gay, fortunate, and happy— 
what leisure will you have to think of the 
poor Jane 2?” 

“You forget, Jane, that I am the soldier 
ofa chief at war with all Europe, and that, 
in leaving England, I shall be sent instant- 
ly to fight fresh battles against some other 
nation. It is my only consolation that the 
conditions of my exchange forbid my being 
again opposed to your countrymen. I go, 
dearest, not to encounter the temptations of 
peace, but the hardships of war.” 

“The heroic hardships, the exciting dan- 
gers that you love so well! Beitso. Bat- 
tle, victory, peril, or death, on the one hand; 
—on the other, the graces and the blandish- 
ments, the talents and the beauty of your 
lovely countrywomen! What chance is 
there that 7 should be remembered either in 
the turmoil of a campaign, or the gaiety of 
acapital? You will think of me (if indeed 
you should ever think of me at me but as a 
part of the gloomiest scenes and the most 
cloudy days of yourexistence. As Belford 
contrasted with Paris, so shall I seem when 
placed in competition with some fair Pa- 
risian. No, Victor! we part, and I feel that 
we part forever.” — 

“Cruel and unjust! 
me 2°? 

“No! To remember when hope is gone 
is the melancholy privilege of woman. For- 
get vou! Oh that I could !” 

“Well then, Jane, my own Jane, put an 
end at once to these doubts, to these sus- 
picions. Come with me to France, to my 
home. My mother is not rich ;—I am one 
of Napoleon’s poorest Captains;—but he 
has deigned to notice me ;—my promotion, 
if life be spared to me, is assured; and in the 
meantime, we have enough for competence, 


Shall you forget 
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for happiness. Come with me, my own 
Jane, you whose affection has been my 
only comfort during two years of captivity, 
come and share the joys of my release! 
Nothing can be easier than your flight. 
No one suspects our attachment. Your 
father sleeps if 

“And you would have me abandon him! 
me, his only child! Alas! Victor, if I were 
to desert him in his old age, could J ever 
sleep again? Go, I am rightly punished 
for a love which, prejudiced as he is against 
your nation, I knew that he would con- 
demn. It is fit that a clandestine attachment 
should end in desolation and misery. Go, 
but, oh dearest! talk no more of my accom- 
panying you; say no more that you will 
return to claim me at the peace. Both are 
alike impossible. Go and be happy with 
some younger, fairer woman! Go and for- 
get the poor Jane!” And so saying, she 
gently disengaged her hand, which was 
clasped in both his, and passed quickly from 
the little garden where they stood into the 
house, where, for fear of discovery, Victor 
dared not follow her. 

This dialogue, which, by the way, was 
held not as I have given it, in English, but 
in rapid and passionate French, took place 
at the close of a November evening in the 
autumn of 1808, between a young officer of 
the Imperial Army, on parole in Belford, 
and Jane Lanham, the only daughter, the 
only surviving child of old John Lanham, a 
corn-chandler in the town. 

Victor d’Auberval, the officer in question, 
was a young man of good education, con- 
siderable talent, and a lively and ardent 
character. He had been sent as a favour 
to Belford, together with four or five naval 
officers, with whom our jeune militaire had 
little in common besides his country and 
his misfortunes ; and although incomparably 
better off than those of his compatriotes at 
Norman Cross and elsewhere, who solaced 
their leisure and relieved their necessities by 
cutting dominoes and other knick-knacks out 
of bone, and ornamenting baskets and 
boxes with flowers and landscapes com- 
posed of coloured straw, yet, being wholly 
unnoticed by the inhabitants of the town, 
and obliged, from the difficulty of obtaining 
remittances, to practice occasionally a very 
severe economy, he would certainly have 
become a victim to the English malady with 
a French name, styled ennut, had he not 
been preserved trom that calamity by falling 
into the disease of all climates, called love. 

Judging merely from outward circum- 
stances, no one would seem less likely to 
captivate the handsome and brilliant French- 
man than Jane Lanham. Full four or five 
and twenty, and looking more, of a com- 
mon height, common size, and, but for her 
beautiful dark eyes, common features, her 
person attired, as it always was, with per- 
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fect plainness and simplicity, had nothing to 
attract observation ; and her station, as the 
daughter of a man in trade, himself a rigid 
dissenter, and living in frugal retirement, 
rendered their meeting at all any thing but 
probable. And she, grave, orderly, staid, 
demure, she that eschewed pink ribbons as 
if she had been a female Friend, and would 
have thought it some sin to wear a bow of 
any hue in her straw bonnet, who would 
ever have dreamt of Jane Lanham’s being 
smitten with a tri-coloured cockade ? 

So the matter fell out. 

John Lanham was, as we have said, a 
corn-chandler in Belford, and one who, in 
spite of his living in a small dark gloomy 
‘house, in a dark narrow lane leading from 
one great street to another, with no larger 
establishment than one maid of all work and 
alad to take care of his horse and chaise, 
was yet reputed to possess considerable 
wealth. He was a dissenter of a sect rigid 
and respectable rather than numerous; and 
it was quoted in proof of his opulence, that, 
in rebuilding the chapel which he attended, 
he had himself contributed the magnificent 
sum‘of three thousand pounds. He had lost 
several children in their infancy, and his 
wife had died in bringing Jane into the 
world, so that the father, grave, stern, and 
severe to others, was yet bound by the ten- 
derest of all ties, that of her entire helpless- 
ness and dependence, to his motherless girl, 
and spared nothing that, under his peculiar 
views of the world, could conduce to her 
happiness and well-being. 

His chief adviser and assistant in the lit- 
tle girl’s education was his old friend Mr. 
Fenton, the minister of the congregation to 
which he belonged—a man shrewd, up- 
right, conscientious, and learned, but unfit- 
ted for his present post by two very import- 
ant disqualifications: first, as an old bach- 
elor who knew no more of the bringing up 
of children than of the training of race- 
horses; secondly, as having a complete and 
thorough contempt for the sex, whom he 
considered. as so many animated dolls, or 
ornamented monkeys, frivolous and mis- 
chievous, and capable of nothing better than 
the fulfilment of the lowest household 
duties. “Teach her to read and to write,” 
quoth Mr. Fenton, “to keep accounts, to 
cut out a shirt, to mend stockings, to make a 
pudding, and to stay within doors, and you 
will have done your duty.” 

According to this scale Jane’s education 
seemed likely to be conducted, when a short 
visit from: her mother’s sister, just as she had 
entered her thirteenth year, made a slight 
addition to herstudies. Her aunt, asensible 
and cultivated woman, assuming that the 
young person who was bringing up with 
ideas so limited was likely to inherit consid- 


liberal views, have sent her to a school, 
or have engaged an accomplished gover. 
ness; but this attempt ended ina frend 
that produced a total estrangement between 
the parties, and the only fruit of her remon- 
strances was the attendance of the good 
Abbé Villaretas a French master,—the 
study of French being, in the eyes both of 
Mr. Sonn: and Mr. Fenton, a considerably 
less abomination than that of music, drawing, 
or dancing. “She'll make nothing of it,” 
thought Mr. Fenton ; “I myself fia not, 
though I was at the expense of a grammar 
and a dictionary, and worked at it an houra 
day fora month. She’ll make nothing of it, 
so she may as well try as not.” And the 
Abbé was sent for, and the iessons begun, 
This was a new era inthe life of Jane 
Lanham. L’ Abbé Villaretsoon discovered, 
through the veil of shyness, awkwardness, 
ignorance, and modesty, the great powers of 
his pupil. ‘The difficulties of the language 
disappeared as by magic, and she whose 
English reading had been restricted to the 
commonest elementary books, with a few 
volumes of sectarian devotion, and ‘ Watts’s 
Hymns’ (for poetry she had never known, 
except the magnificent poetry of the Scrip- 
tures, and the homely but heart-stirring im- 
aginations of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’), was 
now eegeily devouring the choicest and pur- 
est morceaur of French literature. Mr. 
Fenton having interdicted to the Abbé the 
use of any works likely to convert the young 
Protestant to the Catholic faith, and Mr. 
Lanham (who had never read one in his life) 
having added a caution against novels, Jane 
and her kind instructor were left in other 
respects free. Her father, who passed al- 
most every day in the pursuit of his business 
in the neighbouring towns, and his pastor, 
who only visited him of an evening, havin 
no suspicion of the many, many hours which 
she devoted to the new-born delight of poring 
over books; and the Abbé knew so well how 
to buy books cheaply, and Mr. Lanham gave 
him money for her use with so little inquiry 
as to its destination, that she soon accumu- 
lated a very respectable French library. 
What a new world for the young recluse! 
—Racine, Corneille, Crébillon, the tragedies 
and histories of Voltaire, the picturesque rev- 
olutions of Vertdt, the enchanting letters of 
Madame de Sevigné, the Causes Célébres 
(more interesting than any novels), the Mé- 
moires de Sully (most striking and most naif 
of histories), ‘Télémaque, the Young Anach- 
arsis, the purest comedies of Moliére and 
Regnard, the Fables de la Fontaine, the 
poems of Delille and of Boileau, the Vert- 
Vert of Gresset, Le Pére Brumoy’s Théatre 
des Grecs, Madame Dacier’s Homer ;—these, 
and a hundred books like these, burst as a@ 
freshly acquired sense upon the shy yet ar- 





erable property, would fain have converted 
Mr. Lanham to her own more enlarged and 


dent girl. It was like the recovery of sight 
to one become blind in infancy; and the 
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kindness of the Abbé, who delighted in an- 
swering her inquiries and directing her taste, 
increased a thousand-fold the profit and the 

leasure which she derived from her favour- 
ite authors. ; 

Excepting her good old instructor, she 
had no confidant. Certain that they would 
feel] no sympathy in her gratification, she 
never spoke of her books either to her father 
or Mr. Fenton; and they, satisfied with M. I’ 
Abbé’s calm report of her attention to his les- 
sons, made no further inquiries. Her French 
studies were, she felt, for herself, and herself 
alone ; and when his tragical death deprived 
her of the friend and tutor whom she had so 
entirely loved and respected, reading became 
more and more a solitary pleasure. Out- 
wardly calm, silent, and retiring, an affec- 
tionate daughter, an excellent housewife, and 
an attentive hostess, she was Mr. Fenton’s 
beau idéal of a young woman. Little did he 
suspect the glowing, enthusiastic, and con- 
centrated character that lurked under that 
cold exterior—the fire that was hidden under 
that white and virginsnow. Purerthan she 
really was he could not fancy her, but never 
would he have divined how much of tender- 
ness and firmness was mingled with that 
youthful purity, or how completely he had 
himself, by a life of restraint and seclusion, 
prepared her mind to yield to an engrossing 
and lasting passion. 

Amongst her beloved Freneh books, those 
which she preferred were undoubtedly the 
tragedies, the only dramas which had ever 
fallen in her way, and which exercised over 
her imagination the full power of that most 
striking and delightful of any species of lit- 
erature. We who know, Shakspeare,—who 
have known him from childhood, and are, as 
it were, “ to his manner born,”—feel at once 
that, compared with that greatest of poets, 
the “ belles tirades ” of Racine and of Corn- 
eille are cold, and false, and wearisome ; but 
to one who had no such standard by which to 
measure the tragic dramatists of France, the 
mysterious and thrilling horrors of the old 
Greek stories which their tragedies so fre- 
quently embodied,—the woes of Thebes, the 
fated line of Pelops, the passion of Phedra, 
and the desolation of Antigone,—were full 
of a strange and fearful power. Nor was 
the spell confined to the classical plays. 
The “ Tragédies Clirétiennes,”—Esther and 
Athalie, Polyeucte and Alzire,—excited at 
least equal interest; while the contest be- 
tween love and “la force du sang,” in the 
Cid. and Zaire, struck upon her with all the 
power of a predestined sympathy. She felt 
that she herself was born to such a trial ; and 
the presentiment was, perhaps, as so often 
happens, in no small degree the cause of its 
own accomplishment. 

The accident by which she became ac- 
quainted with Victor d’ Auberval may be 
told in a very few words. 
‘ 54 
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The nurse who had taken to her on the 
death of her mother, and who still retained 
for her the strong affection so often inspired 
by foster children, was the wife of a respect- 
able publican in Queen-street, and being of 
excellent private character, and one of Mr. 
Fenton’s congregation, was admitted to see 
Jane whenever she liked, in a somewhat 
equivocal capacity between a visiter anda 
dependant. 

One evening she came in great haste to 
say that a Bristol coach, which inned at the 
Red Lion, had just dropped there two for- 
eigners, 2 man and a woman, one of whom 
seemed to her fancy dying, whilst both ap- 
peared miserably poor, and neither could 
speak a word to be understood. Would her 
dear child come and interpret for the sick 
lady ? 

Jane went immediately. They were 
German musicians, on their way to Bristol, 
where they hoped to meet a friend, and to 
procure employment. In the meanwhile, 
the illness of the wife had stopped them on 
their journey ; and their slender funds were, 
as the husband modestly confessed, little 
calculated to encounter the expenses of 
medical assistance and an English inn. 

Jane promised to represent the matter to 
her father, who, although hating Frenchmen 
and papists (both of which he assumed the 
foreigners to be) with a hatred eminently 
British and Protestant, was yet too good a 
Christian to refuse moderate relief to fellow- 
creatures in distress ; and between Mr. Lan- 
ham’s contributions and the good landlady‘s 
kindness, and what Jane could spare from 
her own frugally-supplied purse, the poor 
Austrians (for they where singers from 
Vienna) were enabled to bear up during a 
detention of many days. 

Before they resumed their journey, their 
kind interpreter had heard from the good 
hostess that they had found another friend, 
almost as poor as themselves, and previous- 
ly unacquainted with them, in a French 
officer on parole in the town, to whom the 
simple fact of their being foreigners in dis- 
tress in a strange land had supplied the 
place of recommendation or introduction ; 
and when gecing the next day, laden with a 
few comforts for Madame, to bid them fare- 
well, and to see them off, she met, for the 
first. time, the young officer, who had been 
drawn by similar feelings to the door of the 
Red Lion. 

It was a bitter December day—one of 
those north-east winds which seem to blow 
through you, and which hardly any strength 
can stand; and as the poor German, in a 
thin summer waistcoat and a threadbare 
coat, took his seat on the top of the coach, 
shivering from head to foot, and his teeth 
already chattering, amidst the sneers of the 
bear-skinned coachman, muffled up to his 
ears, and his warmly-clad fellow-passengers, 
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Victor took off his own great-coat, tossed it 
smilingly to the freezing musician, and 
walked rapidly away as the coach drove off, 
uttering an exclamation somewhat similar 
to Sir Philip Sidney’s at Zutphen—* He 
wants it more than I do*.” 

My friend, Mr. Serle, has said, in one of 
the finest plays of this century, richer in 
great plays, let the critics rail as they will, 
than any age since the time of Elizabeth 
and her immediate successor,—Mr. Serle, 
speaking of the master-passion, has said, in 
“The Merchant of London,”— 

“ How many doors or entrances hath love 

Into the heart 7?— 

As many as the senses: 

All are love’s portals ; though, when the proudest 
comes, 

He comes as conquerors use, by his own path— 

And sympathy’s that breach.” 


And this single instance of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling (for the grateful Germans 
had spoken to M. d’Auberva] of Miss Lan- 
ham’s kindness) sealed the destiny of two 
warm hearts, 

Victor soon contrived to get introduced 
to Jane, by their mutual friend, the landlady 
of the Red Lion; and, after that introduc- 
tion, he managed to meet her accidentally 
whenever there was no danger of interrup- 
tion or discovery, which, as Jane had always 
been in the habit of taking long, solita’ 
walks, happened, it must be confessed, 
pretty often. He was charmed at the 
piquant contrast between her shy, retiring 
manners and her ardent and enthusiastic 
character, and his national vanity found a 
high gratification in her proficiency in, and 
fondness for, his language and literature ; 
whilst she (so full of contradictions is love) 
found no less attraction in his ignorance of 
English. She liked to have something to 
teach her quick and lively pupil; and he 
repaid her instructions by enlarging her 
knowledge of French authors—by introduc- 
ing to her the beautiful, though dangerous, 
pages of Rousseau, the light and brilliant 
writers of memoirs, and the higher devotion- 
al eloquence of Bossuet, Massillon, and 
Bourdaloue, the Lettres Spirituelles of Fe- 
nélon, and the equally beautiful, though 
very different, works of Le Pére Pascal. 

So time wore on. The declaration of 
love had been made by one party; and the 
confession that that love was returned -had 
been reluctantly extorted from the other. 
Of what use was that confession? Never, 
as Jane declared, would she marry to dis- 
please her father ;—and how, knowing as 
she well did all his prejudices, could she 
hope for his consent to an union with a 
prisoner, a soldier, a Frenchman, a Catho- 
lic? Even Victor felt the impossibility. 
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Still neither could forego the troubled 
happiness of these stolen interviews, cheq- 
uered as they were with present alarms and 
future fears, Jane had no confidant. The 
reserve and perhaps the pride of her char- 
acter prevented her confessing even to her 
affectionate nurse a clandestine attachment, 
But she half feared that her secret was 
suspected at least, if not wholly known, b 
Mr. Fenton; and if known to him, assured- 
ly it would be disclosed to her father; and 
the manner in which a worthy, wealthy, and 
disagreeable London suitor was pressed on 
her by both (for hitherto Mr. Lanham had 
seemed averse to her marrying) confirmed 
her in the apprehension. 

Still, however, they continued to meet, 
until suddenly, and without any warning, 
the exchange that restored him to jis coun- 
try, and tore him from her who had been his 
consolation in captivity, burst on them like a 
thunderclap ; and then Jane, with all the 
inconsistency of a woman’s heart, forgot 
her own vows never to marry him without 
the consent of her father, forgot how impos- 
sible it appeared that that consent should 
ever be obtained, and dwelt wholly on the 
fear of his inconstancy, on the chance of his 
meeting some fair, and young, and fascinat- 
ing Frenchwoman, and forgetting his own 
Jane; whilst he again and again pledged 
himself, when peace should come, to return 
to Belford and carry home in triumph the 
only woman he could ever love. Until that 
happy day, they agreed, in the absence of 
any safe medium of communication, that it 
would be better not to write ; and so, in the 
midst of despondency on the one side, and 
ardent and sincere protestations on the 
other, they parted. 

Who shall describe Jane’s desolation dur- 
ing the long and dreary winter that suc- 
ceeded their separation ? That her secret 
was known, or, at least, strongly suspected, 
appeared to her certain ; and she more than 
guessed that her father’s forbearance in not 
putting into words the grieved displeasure 
which he evidently felt, was owing to the 
kind, but crabbed old bachelor, Mr. Fenton, 
whose conduct towards herself, or rather 
whose opinion of her powers appeared to 
have undergone a considerable change, and 
who, giving her credit for strength of mind, 
|seemed chiefly bent on spurring her on to 
| exert that strength to the utmost. He gave 
| proof of that knowledge of human nature 
| which the dissenting ministers so frequently 
| possess, by seeking to turn her thoughts 
‘into a different channel, and by bringing her 
| Miltor: and Cowper, and supplying her with 
| English books of history and theology, to- 
| gether with the lives of many pious and 
|eminent men of his own persuasion, suc- 








| ceeded not only in leading her into an inter- 
* St. Martin was canonized for an act altogether esting and unprofitable course of reading, 
similar to that of Victor d’ Auberval. ‘but in beguiling her into an unexpected 
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frankness of discussion on the subject of 
her new studies. 

In these discussions, he soon found the 
talent of the young person whom he had so 
long undervalued ; and constant to his con- 
tempt for the sex, (a heresy from which a 
man who has fallen into it seldom recovers,) 
began to consider her as a splendid excep- 
tion to the general inanity of woman,a good 
opinion which received further confirmation 
from her devoted attention to her father, who 
was seized with a lingering illness about a 
twelyvemonth after the departure of Victor, 
of which he finally died, after languishing 
for nearly two years, kept alive only by the 
tender and incessant cares of his daughter, 
and the sympathizing visits of his friend. 

On opening the will, his beloved daugh- 
ter, Jane, was found sole heiress to a for- 
tune of 70,0001.; unless she should inter- 
marry with a soldier, a papist, or a foreign- 
er, in which case the entire property was 
bequeathed unreservedly to the Rev. Sam- 
uel Fenton, to be disposed of by him ac- 
cording to his sole will and pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by this 
clause than might have been expected. 
Three years had now elapsed from the pe- 
riod of separation; and she had been so 
well obeyed, as never to have received one 
line from Victor d’Auberval. She feared 
that he was dead; she tried to hope that he 
was unfaithful ; and the tremendous num- 
ber of officers that had fallen in Napoleon’s 
last battles rendered the former by far the 
more probable catastrophe; even if he had 
not previously fallen, the Russian campaign 
threatened extermination to the French 
army, and poor Jane, in whose bosom hope 
had long lain dormant, hardly regarded this 
fresh obstacle to her unhappy love. She 
felt that hers was a widowed heart, and that 
her future comfort must be sought in the 
calm pleasures of literature, and in contrib- 
uting all that she could to the happiness of 
others. 

Attached to Belford by long habit, and by 
the recollection of past happiness and past 
sorrows, she continuedin her old dwelling, 
making little other alteration in her way of 
life, than that of adding two or three ser- 
vants to her establishment, and offering a 
home to her mother’s sister,the aunt to 
whose intervention she owed the doubtful 
good of that proficiency in French which 
had introduced her to Victor, and whom un- 
foreseen events had now reduced to absolute 
poverty. 

In her she found an intelligent and culti- 
vated companion, and in her society and that 
of Mr. Fenton, and in the delight of a daily 
increasing library, her days passed calmly 
and pleasantly ; when, in spite of all her 
resolutions, her serenity ‘was disturbed by 

the victories of the Allies, the fall of Napo- 
leon, the capture of Paris, and the peace of 
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Europe. Was Victordeadoralive? Faith- 
less orconstant? Would he seek her? and 
seeking her, what would be his disappoint- 
ment at the clause that parted them forever ? 
Ought she to remain in Belford? Was there 
no way of ascertaining his fate ? 

She was revolving these questions for the 
hundredth time, when a knock was heard at 
the door, and the servant announced Colonel 
d’Auberval. 

There is no describing such meetings. 
After sketching rapidly his fortunes since 
they had parted; how he disobeyed her by 
writing, and how he had since found that 
his letters had miscarried; and after brief 
assurances that in his eyes she was more 
than ever charming, had gained added grace, 
expression, and intelligence, Jane began to 
communicate to him at first with much agi- 
tation, afterwards with collected calmness, 
the clause in the will, by which she forfeited 
all her property in marrying him. 

“Ts it not cruel,” added she, “to have 
lost the power of enriching him whom I 
love ?” 

You do love me, then, still ?” exclaimed 
Victor. “Blessings on you for that word! 
You are still constant ?” 

“Constant! Oh, if you could have seen 
my heart during these long, long years! 
If you could have imagined how the thought 
of you mingled with every recollection, 
every feeling, every ee! But to bring 
you a pennyless wife, Victor—for even the 
interest of this money since my father’s 
death, which might have been alittle portion, 
I have settled upon my poor aunt—to take 
advantage of your generosity, and burthen 
you with a dowerless wife, never handsome, 
no longer young, inferior to you in every 
way—ought I to doso? Would it be just? 
Would it be right? Answer me, Victor ?” 

“Rather tell me, would it be just and 
right to deprive you of the splendid fortune 
you would use so well? Would you, for 
my sake, for love, and for competence, fore- 
go the wealth which is your own!” 

“ Would I?, Oh, how can you ask !” 

“Will you, then, my own Jane? Say 
yes, dearest, and never will we think of this 
money again. I have a mother worthy to 
be yours—a mother who will love and value 
you as vou deserve to be loved; and an 
estate with a small chateau at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, beautiful enough to make an 
emperor forget his throne. Share it with 
me, and we shall be happier in that peaceful 
retirement than ever monarch was or can be! 
You love the country. You have lost none 
of the simplicity which belonged to you, 
alike from taste and from habit. You will 
not miss these riches ?” 

“Oh,no! no! 

“ And you will be mine, dearest and faith- 
fulest? Mine, heart and hand? Say yes, 
mine own Jane !” 
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And Jane did whisper, betwecn smiles 
and tears, that “yes,” which her faithful 
lover was never weary of hearing; and in 
a shorter time than it takes to tell it, all the 
details of the marriage were settled. 

In the evening, Mr. Fenton, whom Miss 
Lanham had invited to tea, arrived; and ina 
few simple words, Jane introduced Colonel 
d@’Auberval, explained their mutual! situation, 
and declared her resolution of relinquishing 
immediately the fortune which, by her fa- 
ther’s will, would be triply forfeited by her 
union with a soldier, a foreigner, and a 
Catholic. 

“And your religion?” inquired Mr. Fen- 
ton, somewhat sternly. 

“Shall ever be sacred in my eyes,” repli- 
ed Victor, solemnly. “My own excellent 
mother is herself a Protestant and a Calvin- 
ist. There is aclergyman of that persua- 
sion at Bayonne. She shall find every 
facility for the exercise of her own mode of 
worship. I should love her less if I thought 
her capable of change.” 

“Well, but this money—Are you sire, 
young man, that you yourself will not regret 
marrying a portionless wife ?” 

“Quite sure. I knew nothing of her 
fortune. It was a portioniess wife that I 
came hither to seek.” 

“ And you, Jane? Can you abandon this 
wealth which, properly used, comprises in 
itself the blessed power of doing good, of 
relieving misery, of conferring happiness? 
Can you leave your home, your country, and 
your friends >” 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton !” replied Jane, “I shall 
regret none but you. His home will be my 
home, his country my country. My dear 
aunt will, I hope, accompany us. [ shall 
leave nothing that I love but you, my second 
father. And for this fortune which, used as 
it should be used, is indeed a blessing—do 
I not leave it in your hands? And am I 
not sure that with you it will be a fund for 
relieving misery and conferring happiness ? 
I feel that if, at this moment, he whom I 
have lost could see into my heart, he would 
approve my resolution, and would bless the 
man who had shown'such such disinterested 
affection for his child.” ~ 

“In his name and my own, J bless you, 
my children,” rejoined Mr. Fenton; “and 
as his act and my own do [I restore to you 
the forfeited money. No refusals, young 
man! No arguments! Nothanks! It is 
yours and yours only. Listen to me, Jane. 
This will, for which any one less generous 
and disinterested than yourself would have 
hated me, was made, as you must have 
suspected, under my direction. I had known 
from your friend, the hostess of the Red 
Lion, of your mutual attachment; and was 
on the point of putting a stop to your inter- 
views, when an exchange, unexpected by 
all parties, removed M. d’Auberval from 





Belford. After your separation, it would 
have been inflicting needless misery to 
have reproached you with an intercourse 
which we had every reason to believe com- 
pletely atanend. I prevailed on my good 
friend to conceal his knowledge of the 
engagement, and tried all I could to turp 
your thoughts into a different channel. By 
these means I beeame gradually acquainted 
with your firmness and strength of mi 
your ardour and your sensibility ; and haying 
made minute and searching inquiries into 
the character of your lover, I began to think, 
little as an old bachelor iz supposed to know 
of those matters, that an attachment between 
two such persons was likely to be an attach- 
ment for life; and I prevailed on Mr. Lan- 
ham to add to his will the clause that you 
have seen, that we might prove the disinter- 
estedness as well as the constancy of the 
lovers. Both are proved,” continued the 
good old man, a smile of the purest benevo- 
lence softeniny his rugged features, ‘ both are 
proved to my entire satisfaction; and—sol- 
dier, Frenchman, and Papist though he be— 
the sooner I join your hands and get quit of 
this money, the better. Nota word, my dear 
Jane, unless to fix the day. Surely you are 
not going to compliment me for doing my 
duty? I don’t know how I shall part with 
her, though, well as you deserve her,’ contin- 
ued he, turning to Colonel] d’Auberval ; “you 
must bring her sometimes to Belford ;” and, 
passing the back of his withered hand 
across his eyes to brush off the unusual 
softness, the good dissenting minister walk- 
ed out of the room. 
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The Thames Tunnel. 
Goop Monsieur Brunel, 
Let misanthropy tell 
That your work, half complete, is begun iif ; 
Heed them not, bore away 
Through gravel and clay, 
Nor doubt the success of your Tunnel. 


That very mishap, 
When Thames forced a gap, 
And made it fit haunt for an otter, 
Has proved that your scheme 
Is no catchpenny dream ;— 
They can’t say ‘¢ *twill never hold water.’’ 


Craven Street, Strand. 
In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moor’d at its base. 
Fly, Honesty, fly ! seek some safer retreat ; 
For there’s craft in the river, and craft in the street. 


Lines written under a Portrait of Jupiter and Danae. 
Fair Maid of Argos! dry thy tears, nor shun 

The bright embrace of Saturn’s amorous son. 
Pour’d from high heaven, athwart thy brazen tower, 
Jove bends propitious in a glittering shower. 

Take, gladly take, the boon the Fates impart ; 
Press the gilt treasure to thy panting heart ; 

And to thy venal sex this truth unfold— 

How few, like Danae, clasp both god and gold! 












SKETCHES OF HUMAN FOLLY. 
No. I. ° 


1 orteNn amuse myself in an idle hour by 
deviating from what may be called the epic 
history of mankind, intc the strange and 
way ward episodes that tell sometimes of the 
madness of a whole nation, sometimes of 
the absurdities of individuals, who seem 
leagued together, as it were, for the purpose 
of proving the ludicrous extent to which the 
human intellect is susceptible of error of 
every description. The author of “Hudi- 
bras ” says— 

“Tt is a pleasure quite as great 
To be cheated, as to cheat ;” 
and really it would appear, from the innu- 
merable eccentricities recorded in the me- 
moirs of past ages, as if the extravagant no- 
tions of one man, when boldly and plausibly 
announced, exercised a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence on others, creating a sense of pleas- 
ure proportioned to the degree of creduli- 
ty which those hallucinations demanded. 
There is something in pretension itself which 
subdues opposition. We do not reason 
about it—we do not examine it—we give 
itcredit for being well-founded, and we are 
delighted at the opportunity of knowing, or 
of expecting to know, anything beyond.the 
ordinary range of our ideas. Mystery has 
an indefinable charm for us all—even for 
those amongst us?who affect only to be 
guided by matter-of-fact evidence. If such 
a thing as enchantment were capable of be- 
ing realized, there is not a senator ora judge” 
in the land who would not be enchanted at 
least once a year. 

T myself, who now write about human 
folly,am just as much given, I confess it 
honestly, to that pleasant mood as any of 
my neighbours. For instance, I firmly be- 
lieve that before J entered the atmosphere 
of this planet I existed in some other region. 
It is true that I have no recollection of it; 
but it is equally true that I do not recollect 
any of the sensations that must have passed 
through my frame during the period of life 
which immediately preceded my birth. The 
faculties which [ enjoyed during my former 
existence were such as I should have no oc- 
casion for here, and therefore I left them 
behind me, as the butterfly drops the organ- 
ization of the caterpillar. Neither will the 
faculties which I now possess be of the 
slightest use to me in the stage of being that 
is to follow in this world. Our sensations 
are strictly limited to the nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed; and 
when those circumstances change, we 
change with them from planet to planet 
throuzhont the variations of eternity. 

I know that this globe, which we call the 
earth, is inhabited. The air, the waters, 
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with living creatures. Man commands them 
all by his intellectual power; and yet, if I 
ascend to the dome of St. Paul’s, I see him 
below me not much larger than a crow: if 
I go a little higher in a balloor, I lose sight 
of him altogether. Place me on Mars, and 
I behold this earth, which we consider so 
immense, reduced to the size of a marble ; 
waft me beyond Uranus, and of your entire 
solar system I can discern only the sun, 
which would twinkle in my night like a com- 


mon star. I say, therefore, that every star 


which we see is a sun to worlds of its own; 
that those worlds are all inhabited by crea- 
tures who live, and die, and pass on from 
one mode of existence to another; and that 
analogy leads me to believe that I lived 
somewhere beyond earth before, as that I 
shall live out of it hereafter. 

When at a fine, clear, summer night I 
look up at the countless fires with which the 
canopy of heaven is filled, I see them hud- 
dled together without any regard whatever 
to harmonious effect, so far as the eye of 
man is concerned. We have, indeed, class- 
ed them into degrees of magnitude, and 
figured them in our charts in a thousand 
fanciful groups, to which we have given the 
most absrrd names. But perfect harmony 
and beauty of arrangement the stars must 
present from some point of view, which we 
cannot at present attain. We are at the 
wrong side of the magnificent fabric to be 
able to appreciate its divine proportions, and 
this fact alone shows that we are in a state 
of progress from imbecility to perfection. 
If we perceive dimly now the system of the 
universe, the period must arrive when we 
shall grasp the whole within our ken with a 
faculty all but omnipotent. 

This earth has its scenes of beauty which 
we can easily appreciate. The mountain, 
towering above the clouds and covered with 
the snows of centuries, is placed for us in 
contrast with the green valley, watered by 
bright streams whose music soothes our ear, 
and peopled by herds and flocks that furnish 
us with raiment and food. There is no tree 
that grows that is not calculated by the 
disposition of its branches for picturesque 
effect. The very shadesof their leaves pre- 
sent an agreeable variety,—from the silver 
of the ash to the lead of the olive. At eve- 
ry step we take we behold a flower that is 
a world of beauty in itself;—its slender 
green stem,—its graceful chalice,—its leaves 
painted, each from a model of its own, in all 
the hues of the rainbow. Upon those 
leaves, or in the grass beneath them, or in 
the air around them, myriads of insects are 
moving in families,—most of them clothed 
in similar colours,—from the blaze of the 
fire-fly to the funeral garb of the beetle. 
In the stream a similar diversity of form and 
colour appears: and the woods resound with 





and the solid strata beneath our feet, teem 





winged creatures who follow the same law 
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of variety, calculated to attract and to please 
the eye of man. Physically speaking, there- 
fore, we are at home here ; that is to say, all 
our senses are adapted to the position in 
which we are placed, so far as our terrestrial 
existence is concerned. But the eye of the 
mind goes infinitely farther than the limits 
to which the body is restricted. We have 
made for ourselves instruments by which 
we can discern thousands of other worlds 
not visible to the unassisted sense, and 
which have taught us to feel that our pres- 
ent habitation is but one of the mansions 
-of intelligent beings with which the universe 
abounds, 

It is not then to be wondered at, if we 
find man in all ages, like a bird just taken 
from his native forest, beating his wings 
constantly against the wires of his cage. 
The objects which we see around us are as 
nothing compared with those which we do 
not see. If the inventor of the hydro-oxygen 
microscope had lived three hundred years 
ago, he. would have been indicted and con- 
victed, and perhaps burnt as a sorcerer. 
We who behold the wonders which that in- 
strument discloses to the view, nevertheless 
feel it difficult to believe, when we take up 
a drop of water on the head of a pin, that it 
is crowded with organized beings, who live 
upon each other, and still find within that 
small compass more nutriment than they 
can consume. What is the eye, then, as a 
guide te the mind? Itis but a flickering 
light which often misrepresents objects, and 
which, however useful for general purposes, 
frequently grows pale before the fire of the 
intellect itself. That fire is given more or 
less to every man; but at best it breaks out 
in flashes, like the lightning on the distant 
hills, now revealing a glorious prospect for 
a moment, now consigning it to darkness 
more dense than before. Thus, between 
the bodily organ fitted only for the purposes 
of this life, and the ethereal spirit adapted 
for other stages of existence, we perpetually 
fluctuate from plain fact to incomprehensi- 
ble mystery. 

It is, in truth, to this double character 
which man sustains, bearing in the same 
person the developed organs of a perishable 
animal and the germ of an immortal cherub, 
that we are to trace all the superstitions and 
delusions which have prevailed in the world 
ever since it has been peopled by our race. 
Our very dreams are calculated to create 
inquiry beyond the curtains which veil fu- 
turity from our view. Pythagoras and Plato, 
the wisest men of their age, not oniy paid 
great attention to those visions of the night, 
but prescribed a system of diet which was 
supposed to be conducive to their prophetic 
power, their consistency and clearness. 
The discipline of the Roman armies was 
preserved, and their valour frequently raised 
to heroism, by means of auspices which to 








us appear of the most ridiculous description, 
The Indians of America have a thousand 
peculiar superstitions, for which they are jp 
some measure indebted to their interminable - 
forests, and the vast solitudes over which 
they pursue their prey. Perhaps the mogt 
natural of all modes of divination, if we ma: 

use the epithet, was that which derived its 
influende from the stars. Before man had 
been enabled, by a series of fortunate dis. 
coveries, to penetrate in some degree into 
the laws by which the universe is governed, 
he looked at the stars as exclusively con- 
nected with his own world, and, beholding 
the same luminaries, night after night, his 
associations of happiness or misery became 
connected with their positions and their as. 
pects. 

The mystic doctrines of astrology were 
cultivated during several centuries in the 
most civilized countries of Europe, especial- 
ly in Germany, where they have by no 
means as yet fallen inte entire contempt. 
Even in England, I myself ara acquainted 
with a gentleman who confidently believes, 
not that he can predict the future, but that 
he can truly relate the past cvents in the 
life of a person who is for the first time in- 
troduced to him, provided the party can 
state the exact moment of his birth. When 
this moment is ascertained, our modern as- 
trologer refers to his Ephemerides, in which 
the rising and setting of the principal con- 
stellations are marked down, «ad, by a pro- 
cess of calculation which he does not dis- 
close, he then proceeds to relate the very 
periods when circumstances of a pleasant or 
disagreeable nature occurred to the inquirer. 
I have been present at some of these exhi- 
bitions of the astrological art, and was 
obliged to admit, from the acknowledgments 
of the persons whose past histories were thus 
revealed, that there was something in the 
matter beyond my comprehension. 

It is little more chan a century ago since 
a physician of the classic name of Agricola, 
who lived at Ratisbon, obtained great cele- 
brity by certain discoveries which he de- 
clared he had made as to the multiplication 
of plants and trees. He could produce, he 
said, from a small branch, or even froma 
leaf, sixty large forest-trees in the course of 
an hour, through the sole instrumentality of 
fire. He published several works on the 
subject, to one of which—entitled “ Agri- 
culture parfaite, ou nouvelle Découverte,” 
&c., printed at Amsterdam, in two volumes, 
in the year 1720—the reader may refer, if 
he have any fancy for studies of that kind. 
If Agricola really exhibited his experiments 
in the presence of others, he must have 
taken a leaf out of the books of the Indian 


jugglers, whose feats in the same line are of 


the most extraordinary character. They 
actually sow the seed of any tree which the 
spectator calls for, in the earth, and aftera 
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few cabalistical words are pronounced over 
it, a mulberry, a palm, or a walnut plent, is 
seen gradually springing upward, which 
never ceases to grow until it becomes a 
large tree, with its natural fruit depending 
from its branches! This is not all. The 
fruit is plucked and given to the spectator 
to eat; and while he is engaged in partak- 
ing of the enchanted dates or walnuts, the 
branches of this miraculous tree are crowded 
with birds of every kind of plumage, who 
fill the air with their melody. A signal is 
then given, and the tree, with its feathered 
inhabitants, disappears in an instant, leaving 
behind it not a trace of its existence ! 

If an exhibition of this incomprehensible 
nature were related to me from some old 
manuscript of the middle ages, I should at 
once laugh at the writer as a person who 
had been deluded by some clumsy contriv- 
ance, or who had invented the narrative for 
the purpose of deception. But feats of a 
similar description are performed in our own 
day in India, which have been witnessed by 
thousands of our countrymen, The author 
of the “Oriental Annual,” a gentleman of 
unquestionable veracity, mentions a scene 
at which he was present, that made my 
blood run cold when first I read it. The 
operator introduces into the middle of the 
circle a naked little girl, about eight years 
old, in a wicker basket. The girl is shown 
to all the spectators. The operator then 
enters into a conversation with her which 
soon assumes an angry tone; he threatens 
to kill her with a drawn sword, she suppli- 
cates for mercy, and while her piteous cries 
grow louder and louder, he plunges the 
weapon in her bosom two or three times 
successively. The earthis dyed with blood, 
while her agonizing groans announce disso- 
lution. The spectators are ready to fall on 
the wretch whom they believe to be guilty 
of so barbarous a murder, when the little 
girl enters the circle from without, dressed 
in her usual attire, and as gay as if nothing 
whatever had happened to her ! 

A still more extraordinary feat than this 
took place in the presence of the Emperor 
Jehangire, of whose curious Autobiographi- 
cal Memoirs an account is given in the last 
Number of the “ Quarterly Review.” The 
performers produced a living man, whose 
head they cut off in the first instance. They 
next divided the limbs from the trunk, and 
the mutilated remains Jay on the ground for 
some time. A curtain was then extended 
over the spot, and one of the performers, 
putting himseif under the curtain, emerged 
from it again in a few minutes, followed by 
the individual who was supposed to have 
been so completely dissected ! 

As these Memoirs happen to be open be- 
fore me, and are very little known, I shall 
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and can hardly fail to amuse the reader. I 
shall select from amongst those which have 
not been noticed in the “ Quarterly.” 
“They took a small bag, and having first 
shown that it was entirely empty, one of 
them put his hand into the bag; on with- 
drawing his hand again, out came two game 
cocks of the largest size and great beauty, 
which, immediately assailed each other, 
fought with such force and fury, that their 
wings emitted sparks of fire at every stroke. 
This continued for the full space of an hour, 
when they put an end to the combat by 
throwing a sheet over the animals. Again 
they withdrew the sheet, and there appear- 
ed a brace of partridges, with the most bril- 
liant and beautiful plumage, which immedi- 
ately began to tune their throats as if there 
were nothing human present, pecking at 
worms with the same sort of chuckle as they 
are heard to use on the hill-side. The sheet 
was now thrown, as in the other instance, 
over the partridges, and when again with- 
drawn, instead of those beautiful birds, there 
appeared two frightful black snakes, with 
flat heads and crimson bellies, which, with 
open mouth and head erect, and coiled to- 
gether, attacked each other with the great- 
est fury, and so continued to do, until, as it. 
appeared, they became quite exhausted, 
when they fell asunder. 

“They made an excavation in the earth 
in the shape of a tank or reservoir, of con- 
siderable dimensions, which they requested 
us to fill with water. When this was done, 
they spread a covering over the place, and 
after a short interval, having removed the 
cover, the water appeared to be one com- 
plete sheet of ice, and they desired that 
some one of the elephant keepers might be 
directed to lead the elephants across. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the men set his elephant 
upon the ice, and the animal walked over 
with as much ease and safety as if it were a 
platform of solid rock, remaining for some 
time on the surface of the frozen pond with- 
out occasioning the slightest fracture in the 
ice. As usual, the sheet was drawn across 
the place, and being again removed, every 
vestige of ice, and even moisture of any sort, 
had completely disappeared. 

“They produced a blank volume of the 
purest white paper, which was placed in my 
hands, to show that it contained neither 
figures nor any coloured pages whatever, of 
which I satisfied myself and all around. 
One of the men took the volume in hand, 
and the first opening exhibited a page of 
bright red, sprinkled with gold, forming a 
blank tablet splendidly elaborate. The 
next turn presented a leaf of beantiful azure, 
sprirkled in the same manner, and exhibit- 
ing on the margins numbers of men and 
women in various attitudes. The juggler 





mention two or three other exhibitions 


which very much astonished the empercr, 


then turned to another leaf, which appeared 
‘of a Chinese colour and fabric, and sprink- 
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led in the same manner with gold; but on it; political spy by Queen Elizabeth. Hea 

were delineated herds of cattle and lions, | pears to have been an excellent Greek and 
the latter seizing upon the kine in a manner | Latin scholar; perfectly skilled in the phi- 
that I never observed in any other paintings. | Josophy, such as it was, of the age; an as. 
The next leaf exhibited was of a beautiful | trologer, a geometrician, and a chemist, 
green, similarly powdered with gold, on! He paid great attention to what were then 
which was represented, in lively colours, a| called the Mystic or Hermetical sciences, 
garden, with numerous cypresses, roses, and | from Hermes, the great lawgiver of the an- 
other flowering shrubs in full bloom ; and in | cient Egyptians. Whatever chemical know]- 








the midst of the garden, an elegant pavilion. 
The next change exhibited a leaf of orange 
in the same manner powdered with gold, on 
which the painter had delineated the repre- 
sentation of a great battle, in which two ad- 
verse kings were seen engaged in the strug- 
gles of a mortal conflict. In short, at every 
turn of the leaf,a different colour, scene, 
and action was exhibited, such as was in- 
deed most pleasing to behold. But of all 
the performances, this latter of the volume 
of paper was that which afforded me the 
greatest delight ; so many pictures and ex- 
traordinary changes having been brought 
under view, that | must confess my utter in- 
ability to do justice in the description.” 

In observing upon the extraordinary na- 
ture of these performances, the emperor 
puts aside the supposition that they were to 
be ascribed to a mere visual deception. 


“They very evidently partake,” he says, | 
“of something beyond the exertion of hu- | 


man energy. I have heard it stated that 
the art has been called the Asmavnian 
(celestial,) and I am informed that it is also 


I:nown and practised to a considerable ex- | 


tent in the nations of Europe. It may be 
said, indeed, that there exists in some men 


a peculiar and essential faculty, which en- | 


ables them to accomplish things far beyond 
the scope of human exertion, such as fre- 
quently to baffle the utmost subtilty of the 
understarding to penetrate.” 


It was the doctrine of the celebrated Pa- | 


racelsus, the prince of German sorcerers, that 


a spirit derived from some constellation re- | 


sided in every human being, and that he 


himself owed his power of healing every | 
disease to the operations of a spirit of that, 


kind which took up its habitation in his 


frame. At one time, this interference of 
heavenly spirits in the affairs of men was, I | 


may say, universally believed in England. 
There were numbers of persons who went 
about affecting to prophesy all public and 
private events, from the communications 
which they said they held with angelic be- 
ings, who waited upon them when duly in- 
voked. Among these persons was the well- 
known Dr. Dee, who left behind him a volu- 
minous account of the conference which he 
and his assistant, Edward Kelly, held for 
several years with about forty spirits, toeach 
of whom he assigns a name. Dee was a 


Welshman, who, after graduating at Oxford, | 


travelled for some time abroad, having been 
employed, as it is said, in the capacity of a 


edge he possessed, he obtained during his 
investigations in pursuit of the elixir which 
was supposed to be capable of removing 
every description of malady, and of that 
much-sought-for element which was endow. 
ed with the power of transmuting the base 
metals into gold. 

Whenever the doctor and his friend Kelly 
| wished to engage in a conference with the 
| spirits, a piece of solid crystal was produced 
| which Kelly held before his eyes. The 
| doctor uttered an invocation, usually in the 
| following form :— 

‘« Per virtutem illorum qui invocant nomen tuum, 
Hermeli, mitte nobis tres angelos.”’ 

“« By the virtues of those who call on thy name, 
Hermeli, send us three angels.” 





| 
| It was believed that no person who leda 
| dissipated life had power to summon the 
Spirits to earth; and, therefore, whenever 
the summons was not obeyed, it was imput- 
ed to Kelly, who was a notorious debauchee, 
But the superior qualifications of Dee gene- 
rally succeeded in attracting the angels at 
his call. A golden curtain appeared in the 
| crystal, which, upon moving on one side, of 
its own power, exhibited the angels who 
were wanted for the occasion. Kelly usu- 
ally questioned them, and both the questions 
and answers were recorded by Dee. They 
fill a large folio volume, which was very care- 
| fully edited by Meric Casaubon, son of the 
celebrated Isaac, and published in London 
in the year 1659. Of Dee the editor says, 
—“ That for divers years he had been an 
earnest suitor unto God in prayer for: wis- 
dom; that is, as he interprets himself, that 
he might understand the secrets of nature 
that had not been revealed to men hitherto.” 
And with respect to the crystal, we learn 
from the same authority, that “it was a 
stone in which, and out of which, by persons 
that were qualified for it and admitted to the 
sight of it, all shapes and figures mentioned 
in every action were seen, and voices heard; 
| the form of it was round, and it seems to 
have been of a pretty bigness; it seems it 
| was most like unto a crystal, as it is some- 
| times called.” 
Meric adds in a Jong and elaborate pre- 
face, wherein he speaks of Dee’s visions as 
| matters admitting of no sort of doubt, that 
the Doctor received his stone, which he 
sometimes calls his Shew-stone, from hea- 
ven; and that there was a gentleman in 
' Nuremburg who was possessed of a crys- 
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tal in which he discovered anything past or 
future which it concerned him to know. 
Indeed, these supposed magical stones were 
go common at the time he wrote, that every 
seer possessed one. 

Kelly professed to have found out the 

hilosopher’s stone, and even to have proved 
its efficacy by converting some lead into 

old. Nevertheless, we find him, on one 
‘occasion, addressing this modest request to 
the spirit of Madimi, who was one of Dee’s 
most frequent visiters :— 

“ E.K. Madimi, will you lend me a hun- 
dred pounds for a fortnight ? 

“ Madimi. I have swept all my money out 
of doors. 

“ 4 (Dee), As for money, we shall have 
that which is necessary when God seeth 
time.” 

I fancy that the reader will be satisfied 
with one other specimen of these confer- 
ences, which are said to have commenced 
about the year 1583 :— 

“ Carma geta Barman. 

“ 4. | beseech you, what is that to say? 

“ Madima. Veni ex illo Barmo. 

“ E. K. Felt and saw a spiritual creature 
get out of his right thigh. 

“Mad. Where are thy fourteen com- 
panions ? 

“ Bar. They dwell here. 

“4, [He that was come out seemed a 
_ handsome man, with a satchel of a 
sy skin by his side, and a cap on his 
ead, 

* 2 Oh! the hand of the Highest has 
wrought this. 

“ Mad. Venite, Tenebre, fugite spiritu 
meo. 

“ E. K. Here appear fourteen of divers 
evil favoured shapes: some like monkeys, 
some like dogs, some very hairy monstrous 
men. They seemed to scratch each other 
by the face. These seem to go about Ma- 
dimi, and say, ‘ Gil de pragma kures helech.’ 

“4, What is that to say ? 

“ Mad. Volumus his in nostris habitare. 

© 4. Que sunt illa vestra ? 

“E. K. One of them said, ‘ Habemus 
hominem istum domicilium nostrum.” 

“Mad. The vengeance of God is a two- 
edged sword, and cutteth the rebellious 
wicked ones in pieces. The hand of the 
Lord is a strong oak—when it falleth it cut- 
teth in sunder many bushes. The light of 
his eyes expell darknesse, and the sweet- 
ness of his mouth keepeth from consump- 
tion. Blessed are those whom he favour- 
eth, and great is their reward. Because 
you came hither without license, and seek 
to overthrow the liberty of God his Testa- 
ment, and the light wherewith he stretcheth 
unto the end, and for because you are ac- 
cursed, it is said, I will not suffer mine to 
be overthrown with temptation; though he 
were led away, behold I bring back again. 
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Depart unto the last cry. Rest with the 
prisoners of darknesse there is none. 
Amen, go you thither. Et signabo vos ad 
finem. 

“ E. K. He sealed them all in the fore- 
head: the fourteen and their principal, their 
sealing was asif they were branded. They 
suuk all fifteen downwards through the 
floore of the chamber; and there came a 
thing like a wind, and pluckt them by the 
feet away. 

“E. K. Methinketh I am lighter than I 
was; and I seem to be empty, and to be 
returned from a great amasiz; for this fort- 
night I do not well remember what I have 
done or said. 

“ Mad. Thou art eased of a great bur- 
den. Love God; love thy friends; love thy 
wife. 

“E. K. Now cometh one with a red 
crosse in his hand and leadeth her away, 
and so they vanished. We prayed the 
psalm of thanksgiving : fourteen of Roffensis 
for E. K. his deliverance from Barma and 
his fourteen companions. Amen.” 

If any part of the language used in this 
conference be unintelligible to the reader, 
I must refer him to the disciples of Mr. 
Irving for an interpretation of it. It is an 
old, and [ believe a perfectly true adage, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Here, in the visions of Dr. Dee, we have 
the prototype, not only of the “unknown 
tongues,” but even of the style of address, 
and often the very subjects and phraseolo- 
gv, which are heard from those who are 
initiated in the Irving mysteries. I am 
strongly disposed to suspect that the Car- 
dales and the Stewarts, who were the origi- 
nators of this modern delusion, are better 
acquainted with Dr. Dee’s visions than per- 
haps they would like to acknowledge. In 
fact, their whole system is a plagiarism from 
this volume, in which the reader will find 
between fifty or a hundred pages entirely 
filled with a strange jargon arranged in the 
form of a dictionary, but not interpreted. 

William Lilly, the famons astrologer, 
who has given us a curious account of his 
own life, has noted another peculiarity of the 
angels of his time, which the Irvingites have 
also copied. “It is very rare,” he observes, 
“yea, even in our days, for aa operator or 
mantis to have the angels speak articulate- 
ly ; when they do speak, it is like the Irish, 
very much in the throat.” He adds that he 
had read over “ Dee’s Conferences,” and 
had perceived in them many weaknesses in 
the management of that species of Mosaical 
learning ; and that the reason why Dee did 
not receive plainer answers from his spiritu- 
al assistants was because Kelly became so 
vicious, that they with great reluctance 
yielded obedience to his call. “I could, 
however,” says Lilly, “give other reasons, 
but they are not for paper !” 
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Lilly speaks very highly of the speculative 
powers of one Sarah Skelhorn, who was 
speculatrix to Artiur Gauntlett, “a lewd 
fellow who professed physic about Grey’s 
{nn-lane.” Sarah often told the astrologer 
that the angels followed her for many years 
through every room of the house in which 
she lived, until she got quite tired of their 
presence. Her invocation was in this form :— 

“Oh ye good angels, only and only !” 


That of Ellen Evans, another famous specu- 
latrix of the day, was as follows :— 
“ O Micol, O tu Micol, regina pigmeorum veni !” 
He does not describe the crystals which 
were used by these ladies ; but he says that 
Mr. Gilbert Vakering’s beryl was of the size 
of a large orange, set in silver, a cross on 
the top and another in the handle, and that 
on its surface were engraved the names of 
the angels Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel. 
When a person possessed of a proper 
crystal was requested to show Queen Mab, 
he proceeded with the applicant to a hurst 
wood, that is to say, a pleasant upland, not 
too thickly planted with trees to prevent 
them from being ornamental. The Queen 
was here invoked according to a form com- 
monly used by the speculator, and if his 
prayer were heard, a gentle murmuring 
zephyr indicated a favourable answer. The 
breeze then became more audible, and 
speedily increased to a whirlwind, after 
which the air became suddenly calm, and 
the Queen appeared a figure of light, sur- 
rounded by a dazzling glory. If duly com- 
manded, her Majesty and her companions 
taught a master of the art of invocation any- 
thing he desired. They loved the southern 
sides of hills, and the green slopes of moun- 
tains, and shady groves. They were very 
particular as to the persons on whom they 
conferred their favours, requiring great 
neatness and cleanliness of apparel, a tempe- 
rate diet, and a life of strict honour and piety. 
I have seen a copy of a regular contract, 
which was entered into between John Ellis, 
a well-known magician in his time, and “a 
very discreet ” person named George Par- 
sons, at Westminster, in the year 1696, 
whereby the said John bound. himself in the 
most solemn manner to show the said George 
“ whatever he desires of magick, and to pro- 
cure and to help him to my spirit Delandibus, 
for himselfe to performe all magical! opera- 
tions whatsoever,” fora stated period. The 
objects which George desired chiefly to at- 
tain were not very considerable. He mere- 
ly wished to know how he should be ena- 
bied to cure all sorts of diseases in seven 
days by the philosopher’s stone, or any 
other equally convenient means ; by what 
process he might himself construct the said 
stone, and transmute lead into gold or sil- 
ver ; how he could find out the true longi- 
tude at sea or elsewhere, and make salt wa- 





ter fresh and fit for use ; how he might learn 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in one month: 
how he might at any time and place, when 
he had occasion for it, have a hundred 
pounds of gold or silver brought to him by a 
spirit specially appointed to attend him for 
that purpose ; how he might understand all 
the arts exercised by the angelical natureof 
man, and obtain a perfect knowledge of all 
created beings ; and finally, by what meang 
he could enlist in his service a guardian an. 
ge!, who would watch over him constantly, 
and preserve him from every species of mis- 
fortune. 

It is very well known that Lord Bothwell, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, used to visit Dr. Evans, who lived 
in Gun-powder-alley, Shoe-lane, and was 
believed to possess the power of assembiing 
spirits whenever he pleased. “He was,” 
says Lilly, “ the most saturnine person my 
eyes ever beheld, either before I practised 
or since ; of a middle stature, broad fore- 
head, beetle-browed, thick shoulders, flat- 
nosed, full lips, down-looked, black curling 
stiff hair, splay-footed, much addicted to de- 
bauchery, abusive, quarrelsome, and seldom 
without a black eye.” On one occasion 
when the individuals above named went to 
see him, for the purpose of conversing with 
his familiar spirits, he was suddenly borne 
off at the very commencement of his incan- 
tation to Battersea Fields, where he strayed 
about for a whole night, until at length, by 
frequent inquiry, he found his way back to 
Shoe-lane. 

Evans was celebrated for restoring things 
that were lost, or detained from the legiti- 
mate owner by cunning or force. It hap- 
pened that a young lady in Staffordshire 
married a wealthy old gentleman, who set- 
tled an estate upon her, which was vested 
in a trustee for her use. When she became 
in due time a widow, the trustee refused to 
give up the title deeds, and Evans was ap- 
plied to for the purpose of abstracting them 
by the agency of his dark ministers. He 
accordingly spent a whole fortnight in tem- 
perance and prayer to his angel Salmon, 
and at the end of that period he waited on 
the lady with her title-deeds. The unwor- 
thy trustee was prettily punished for his 
misconduct, for the wing of his house, in 
which the deeds in question were kept, was 
blown down by a supernatural storm, and 
all his own papers were torn in pieces, and 
scattered in the air. 


THE LATE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, 


Ir it be true, as we firmly believe it to 
be, that in the principles and well-regulated 
practice of representation lies the founda- 
tion of the freedom and the power of this 
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nation, it is not, we apprehend, less true that 
from the second estate of the realm—the 
legislative body of the aristocracy—are de- 
rived the balance and steadiness which have 
so long kept that freedom, and that power, 
in their stable, dignified, and lofty, posjtion. 
It were a very easy thing, if it were need- 
ful, to cite great and grave authority in sup- 
port of the theory that a House of Lords is 
necessary alike for the sustainment and the 
restraint of the monarchy ; but we go fur- 
ther than this, and hold such an authority, so 
long as it preserves its distinct and elevated 
character, to be eminently useful in the pre- 
servation of general liberty. In the mighty 
political machine, it regulates, restrains, and 
equally distributes the energies derived 
from the representative system. It is what 
the fly-wheel is to the steam-engine, the 
regulator of its power, and the guardian of 
its safety. “The nobility,” says Judge 
Blackstone, “ are the pillars which are rear- 
ed from among the people, more immediate- 
ly to support the throne ; and if that falls, 
they must also be buried under its ruins.” 
This is very good, and well expressed ; but 
the learned commentator might with truth 
have gone yet farther, and described these 
“pillars” as the rallying and sustaining 
points where calm reason and established 
principles cling fast, when the torrent of 
popular excitement arises, and would, but 
for these helps, hurry ihem to destruction 
in its rushing course. 

In ascribing such great atility to the polit- 
ical effect of the House of Peers, we believe 
we have stated no more than experience 
teaches; and if this be true, it does not 
much matter whether we can or cannot 
prove that there is in the constitution of that 
assembly a security, or a great probability 
of more wisdom, knowledge, refinement, 
and steadiness, than tie Lower House will 
be likely to afford. This cannot be neces- 
sary to establish a result, which observation 
of the fact itself has established already ; 
but if we be led by circumstances to fore- 
see, or to dread a falling away of this whole- 
some influence, then we must, in order tc 
examine the cause of the decline, endeavour 
to make ourselves acquainted with the cause 
which has hitherto maintained the authority 
of a body of legislators not elected by the 
people themselves, and that too at a period 


when the popular reverence for titles of dis- | 


tinction—the superstition of politics—is so 
weakened as to be of almost no account in 
the estimate of influence. 

It has often been objected to the theory 
of the tri-partite authority in the British con- 
stitution, that it involves almost the certain- 
ty of collision and consequent derangement, 


of the whole be impeded. This objection 
has much plausibility, and we may weil ad- 
mire that, in the practice of the constitution, 
so few instances have appeared of the diffi- 
culty which it contemplates. There are two 
ways of accounting for this—first, that there 
has been, in general, a sympathy between 
the Houses of Parliament, arising, not only 
out of the community of interests, but the 
close connexion, in very numerous instances, 
of the individual members of both houses. 
Most of the peers have had relatives in the 
Lower House, or friends who had been 
assisted to their seats by the influence of 
these peers ; so that, except on very extra- 
ordinary occasions, there was little danger 
of aconflict of opinion. Secondly, and in 
our opinion much more effective in preserv- 
ing the influence of the Lords, has been the 
respect in which the people themselves 
have held that House, in consequence of the 
manner in which their Lordships have been 
accustomed to treat the business which 
came before them. We need not analyze 
the source of the superior dignity, and 
greater deliberateness, with which their 
Lordships examined the affairs which were 
brought under their consideration. Whether 
the education of those born to the peerage, 
or the elevation of the most eminent com- 
moners in the kingdom to that high station, 
or the sense of independence of popular 
opinion, and of their own high character to 
be preserved by their own conduct—whether 
any, or all of these, had the effect of giving 
their deliberations the grace and dignified 
character which certainly was generally 
attributable to them, is not the present ques- 
tion; but it is, we bélieve, indubitable, that 
to this character they have owed the popular 
respect which, more than anything else, 
ensured their influence—-that influence 
which we have affirmed to be so important 
and so beneficial in the state. 

It may not be amiss, in looking at this 
fact, to borrow an illustration of our argu- ~ 
ment from the glowing pages of Burke, who 
never fails to throw a blaze of splendid light 
upon every subject he touches, Speaking 
of the things which lead to reference for our 
institutions, he says,—* Always acting as if 
in the presence of canonized forefathers, the 
spirit of freedom, leading in itself to misrule 
and excess, is tempered with an awful gravi- 
ty. This idea of a liberal descent inspires 
us with a sense of habitual native dignity, 
which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to, and disgracing those 
who are the first acquirers of any distinction. 
By this means our liberty becomes a noble 
freedom. It carries an imposing and majes- 
tic aspect. It hase pedigree and illustrat- 
ing ancestors. It has its bearings and its 





or of a predominating influence of one of 
the powers over the other two—in other 
words, that either the independence of the 
separate powers must be lost, or the working 


ensigns armorial. It has its gallery of 
| portraits, its monumental inscriptions, its 
| ° ° 

records, evidences, and titles. We procure 
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reverence to our civil institutions on the 
principle upon which nature teaches us to 
revere individual men—on account of their 
age,and on account of those from whom 
they are descended. All your sophisters 
cannot produce anything better adapted to 
preserve a rational and manly freedom, than 
the course that we have pursued, who have 
chosen our nature rather than our specula- 
tions, our breasts rather than our inventions, 
for the great conservatories and magazines 
of our rights and privileges.” 

Here we have all the light that can be 
required upon the quality and the reason of 
the popular respect for the House of Lords ; 
a respect which, in spite of the cavilling of 
those who ‘vould ride rough-shod over nature 
with the noofs of their coarse philosophy— 
in spite of mere naked reasoning, which 
might be disposed to claim supremacy for 
the decision of those whom we ourselves 
have chosen to decide—has still preserved 
the authority of that House, and enabled it 
to maintain without a murmur its power to 
stay the rapid course of the (ostensibly) 
more popular branch of the legislature. 

We have now established, or at least dis- 
tinctly laid down, our two preliminary posi- 
tions, namely, that the constitutional power 
of the House of Lords has been hitherto of 
the highest importance and usefulness to 
the British people, and that this constitution- 
al power has been chiefly sustained by the 
respect of the people for the mode and man- 
ner in which it has been exercised. And 
this brings us to the subject-matter which it 
is our intention—not fully to discuss, for 
that would be a business of great length and 
labour—but to notice, in such a way as we 
trust may be useful in suggesting trains of 
reflection to others. 

Of late we have observed—not on octa- 
sions few and far between, but frequently— 
such achange in the character of the dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords, as must, if 
continued, end in a complete loss of that 
— respect which heretofore the House 

as maintained. In the discussions to 
which we allude, the dignified obedience to 
the rules of order which hitherto has marked 
that House, the proud submission to the 
restraints of habitual courtesy, the calm 
government of passion, the unruffled pa- 
tience, which examined even the most ex- 
citing topics without forgetting itself in an 
intemperate word—all these have disappear- 
ed, and in their place we have beheld banter 
and ridicule, when the gravest matters were 
under discussion—unseemly heat and vio- 
lence in argument, and sometimes such a 
clamour, and loss of self-respect, as is 
seldom witnessed in any more dignified 
scene of controversy than that at the Old 
Bailey, when inferior counsel, adapting their 
manner to the taste of their clients, endeav- 
our to brawl themselves into profitable 





reputation. If discussions of this discredit. 
able nature continue in the upper House of 
Parliament, its character as a superior 
deliberative assembly will be lost—it wil] be 
considered to have more than the faults of 
the House of Commons, without the ac. 
countability to constituents which is a check 
on that assembly, or the temporary charac. 
ter, which, with respect to the lower House, 
gives frequent opportuuity for amendment: 
—it will sink in public esteem, and the in. 
evitable consequence of that will be, if lon 
continued, that its power and usefulness 
will be at an end. 

It is especially a matter of regret, that 
the chief mover in these scenes of novel 
indecorum in the House of Lords is the 
very man who ought, by his presiding care, 
to prevent them from taking place. The 
Lord Chancellor himself is the man who, 
carrying his fiery habits of debate, and his 
love of victory in discussion (without con- 
sideration of the dignity of the means he 
uses) into the House of Lords, has done so 
much, and threatens to do so much more, 
to alter its character—to make it a theatre 
of popular debate, with more than the 
usual license of such debate, instead of sus- 
taining its character as a place of grave 
deliberation. The Noble and Learned 
Lord has done more than this,—he has set an 
example of contempt for the Peers around 
him, and the general tone and manner of 
their proceedings, which the coarse multitude 
(not of the simple common people, but the 
vain smatterers in politics) will be most 
ready to follow. The Lord Chancellor, in 
his careless determination te distinguish 
himself, according to the peculiar manner 
in which his talents enable him to do so 
most easily, seems utterly to disregard the 
injury he may do to the character of the as- 
sembly to which he now belongs. The 
weapons which the Lord Chancellor can 
use with such remarkable power and effect 
are unseemly in the House of Lords; but 
what cares he for that? He desires to as- 
tound the House, and to fix the attention of 
the public by the exhibition of his skill and 
power in sarcasm and invective ; and though 
few things could be more derogatory to the 
House than such an exhibition, yet he will 
rather make the House and the country un- 
dergo that penalty, than refrain from this 
method of victory and display. We might 
point to other members of the House, too, 
of different politics, whose rash actions and 
boisterous manner show but little sense of 
that dignity and propriety which should be 
ever before them; but from these little 
harm would be likely to arise, if the author- 
ity upon the woolsack* were exercised ac- 
cording to the former spirit of the House of 

* We are aware that the Lord Chancellor has 
not, according to the theory of privilege, any 
power in the House of Lords analogous to that of 
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Lords. As itis, however, any Peer who 
errs upon the side of violence, is apt indeed 
to find an antagonist upon the woolsack, 
well pleased to enter the lists with him, and 
to encounter roars of passion with roars of 
laughter; but he will not meet that dignified 
correction and grave rebuke which would re- 
store the House to its proper tone of debate, 
and re-assert the dignity of its proceed- 


in 

Tet it not be supposed that we state these 
things in any spirit of party hostility to Lord 
Brougham. We entertain no such hostility. 
We know and can well appreciate his great 
abilities—his astuteness, his readiness, his 
general knowledge, his wit, and his energy 
in business and in eloquence ; all these we 
acknowledge, but we are not therefore to 
shut our eyes to the consequences of his 
method of acting in the House of Lords— 
we are not to be blind to the fact, that in 
the exercise of his own power, he is sap- 
ping the foundation of the power of the 
House of Peers, and bringing down in the 
estimation of the people the character of 
that high and noble assembly. There is a 
proper sphere for such abilities as those for 
which Lord Brougham is so distinguished, 
and in that sphere we should regard him 
with pride, as an honour to our country ; 
but we look for something very different in 
the House of Lords, where, if anywhere, 
we must find the corrective balance to that 
sort of influence which abilities of the qual- 
ity of Lord Brougham’s are sure to have. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that we make 
too much of this matter, and ascribe a gen- 
ercl character to the debates of the Lords 
which is warranted only by rare instances. 
We wish this could be made good by refer- 
ence to the facts, but it cannot. We do 
not speak of what took place during the 
time of general excitement, when the Re- 
form Bill agitation spread everywhere, and 
peer and peasant were alike wrought upon 
by fears or hopes into that fever of the 
mind which might well palliate some de- 
parture from ordinary strictness. But now, 
when that crisis is past, and people begin 
soberly to calculate its effects, and to take 
precautions against some of the things 
which in their former haste they did all they 
could to encourage,—now when calmer rea- 
son has resumed its sway, we do not find 
that the House of Lords is more exempt 
from turbulent or unbecoming debate, than 
it was during the universal disturbance of 
the settled habits of the nation. Within a 
month from the date at which we write, 
several examples have been afforded which 
itis somewhat painful to recur to; but, as it 
1s necessary to point out as distinctly as 
possible the evil against which we desire to 





the Speaker in the House of Commons; but in 
practice he has been the superintendent and mod- 
erator in the debates of the Peers. 





warn those whom it concerns, we shall be 
excused for briefly noticing them. 

On the 22d of April, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester presented a petition 
to the House of Peers, from a large body of 
the members of the Senate of Cambridge 
University, praying that a petition from a 
much smaller number of the members of 
the Senate, desiring the abolition cf all tests 
of religion as a preliminary to obtaining de- 
grees in the University, might not prevail 
with their Lordships. Earl Grey, who had 
presented the former petition, replied to the 
speech of the Duke of Gloucester, in an 
address which, if not convincing, was cer- 
tainly not unbecoming ; but when it came to 
the turn of the Lord Chancellor to speak, it 
seemed as though he was anxious to throw 
scorn upon the sulemn obligations and sup- 
posed responsibilities of his station. He 
boasts, in this speech, of his Church patron- 
age, as if but to show how lightly he regard- 
ed it. He desires to show the inconsistency 
of refusing University degrees to those who 
are not of the Established Church, when 
privileges of much greater importance as 
regards the Church itself may be given to 
those who are not of the Establishment. 
And what is the example he cites of this 
latter? Why, his own! He—the Lord 
Chancellor—the keeper of the conscience 
of the King, who is the temporal head of 
the Church, sarcastically vaunts of the loose 
ties by which he is bound to the Church Es- 
tablishment. “By tie present law,” he ex- 
claims, “a man may be Lord Chancellor of 
England—may exercise the momentuous 
and varied trusts reposed in him, and still 
not be of the Establishment. I, in my own 
proper person, can show the absurdity of 
such a course Of argumentas that which 
has been pursued. No head of any college 
—no three colleges possess half the eccle- 
siastical patronage which I have the dispo- 
sal of. I have from eight hundred to nine 
hundred livings in my gift, and eighteen to 
twenty stalls in cathedrals ; still I am not 
bound to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. I am not called upon. No text, sa- 
cramental or subscriptory, was demanded 
before or after my admission into office. 
After this, to yield to weak and foolish fears, 
—to be frightened because half-a-dozen 
Fellows might vote away in their colleges a 
few livings, is, indeed, to be straining ata 
gnat, after having swallowed a camel.” 

This is a sample of the method by which 
such a man as Lord Brougham can make his 
own high office appear absurd and anoma- 
lous for the sake of confuting an antogonist. 
But let us prcceed.—The Bishop of London 
made an excellent speech, setting forth, 
from his own observation, the ill conse- 
quences which, in his opinion, would flow 
from acceding to the petition which the 
Duke of Gloucester opposed. The Bishop 
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of Exeter, after paying a high compliment 
to the speech of the Bishop of London, re- 
ferred to the practice of requiring subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles before ad- 
mission to Oxford University, which prac- 
tice the Lord Chancellor had called a sol- 
emn mockery—he contended that it was not 
so, for it was not pretended that those who 
subscribed the articles at that time entered 
into a critical examination of them—it was 
merely understood that they thereby ac- 
knowledged they belonged to the Church, 
of which the Thirty-nine Articles formed 
the profession of faith. No sooner hed the 
Bishop concluded, than up rose the Chan- 
éellor, who by that time had lost all re- 
straint which a sense of propriety ought to 
have maintained. He said such a method 
of ascertaining conformity to the Church 
was the clumsiest method ever struck out by 
human brain. “A man said that he only 
meant one thing, while he subscribed to 
thirty-nine. I can only view such a plan,” 
continued the Lord Chancellor, rising in 
passion as he spoke,—“I can view such a 
plan only asa cloak to hypocrisy—a mere 
trap for tender consciences, and only suited 
to the uses of hypocrites and jesuits.” Can 
we wonder that the House was put into 
confusion by the application of such lan- 
guage as this, on the part of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the explanation -vhich one of the 
Bench of Bishops had just given? The 
Marquis of Salisbury rose to order, but the 
raging Chancellor, instead of being recalled 
to a sense of shame for his intemperateness, 
rushed, like a baited bull, upon his new an- 
tagonist. Having imputed jesuitism and 
hypocrisy to the conduct which the Bishop 
of Exeter defended, he now launched forth 
imputations of stupidity against the Marquis 
of Salisbury. “ Before noble Lords rose to 
order,” he said, “they should condescend to 
catch some glimpse—some faint glimmer of 
the meaning of those whom they interrupt- 
ed.” Another scene of confusion occurred, 
and in the midst of it the Duke of Richmond 
moved an adjournment, of which the Lord 
Chancellor took advantage, when putting 
the question, to tel] their Lordships that it 
was then in his power to inflict a new argu- 
ment upon them, if to him it seemed fit so to 
do. He then alluded to a practice as to 
speech-making “in explanation,” which he 
said was the common course of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Duke denied it—-the 
Lord Chancellor retorted, that it did not fol- 
low asa matter of course, that because a 
person denied having done a thing, he did 
notin point of fact Jo it. Atlength this rade 
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* commotion ended, with a jest from the promo- 
ter of it ;—he said, if the Marquis of London- 
derry wished to excite a quarrel between the 
two Chancellors (meaning himself and the 
Duke of Wellington, lately clected Chancel- 
lor of Oxford,) the attempt would be a failure. 





the House of Lords. 


We need not waste commentary in show. 
ing how improper all this is in the House of 
Lords, the supreme court of the kingdom, 
There can be no grave deliberation in com- 
panionship with such behaviour as this, 

We fin:! that the limits we have prescrib- 
ed to this article will nct allow of even such 
cursory notice of the particulars of other 
scenes as we have given to that of the 2]st 
of April; we must content ourselves, there- 
fore, with little more than a bare reference 
to other examples. On the 28th of April, 
when the Warwick Borough Bill was 
brought forward, Lord Wynford moved 
that the course which had been pursued in 
all similar cases should be pursued in that— 
namely, to examine witnesses at the bar of 
the House, so that their Lordships might be 
assured of the facts alleged, before they 
proceeded to enact what was, in effect, a 
bill of pains and penalties. The Earl of 
Durham, another peer who seems to think 
himself so much above the rules of decorum 
as to be at liberty to descend beneath them, 
charged Lord Wynford with not really in- 
tending what he said he intended by the ~ 
proposed examination of witnesses ; the ob- 
ject of the Noble Baron’s motion was, he 
said, to defeat the Bill altogether, by means 
of a parliamentary ruse de guerre. The 
Earl of Durham then proceeded to advert to 
an allusion respecting the going down of 
the House in the public estimation, and told 
the House that if this were so, the best 
course they could pursue was that of yield- 
ing to the House of Commons, and accepi- 
ing their judgment without further examina- 
tion! This remarkable specimen of com- 
bined courtesy and independence in the 
House of Peers must, of course, have its 
effect upon the public ; and what the nature 
of that effect will be we need not stop to 
point out. 

On the Ist of May, Lord Ellenborough 
gave notice of a motion for papers relating 
to the proceedings of the Board of Control. 
We refer to the Lord Chancellor’s answers 
on this occasion for examples of hasty snap- 
pishness which is at all times, and in all 
places, unbecoming in a Minister, and in the 
House of Lords is a novelty which goes, 
with the rest, to lower its character. 

On the 5th of May, upon the occasion of 
the presentation of a petition by the Earl of 
Wicklow for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, the Lord Chancellor delivered a 
discourse, professing, indeed, great reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, but treating the feel- 
ing of anxious uneasiness regarding its loose 
observance rather as a matter of joke than a 
thing for serious attention. “As for law- 
yers,” he sa.d, **they were obliged, particu- 
larly on circuit, to attend to their business 
on Sundays, or leave their clients without 





justice. He recollected an anecdote of the 
father of the present Vice-Chance'lor, who 
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was about to attend a consultation on Sun- 
day. He was asked by some one, of some 
sex or another, why he should attend to the 
business of litigation upon the Sabbath? 
His answer was, that one of his asses had 
fallen into a pit, and, in obedience to scrip- 
tural injunction, he was going to try if he 
could pull him out.” Now we do not mean 
to say there is anything heinous in this sto- 
ry,,which made noble Lords laugh ; it would 
have been all very well at another time and 
place ; but when a Lord Chancellor makes 
a speech about the observance of the Sab- 
bath in the House of Lords, such a manner 
of treating the subject is unbecoming, and 
injurious to the character of the House. 
The Bishop of London, as soon as the Lord 
Chancellor had done, said he regretted very 
much that the conversation about the Sab- 
bath had taken place. We wish it had ap- 
peared by the Chancellor’s speeches in ref- 
erence to this subject since, that he had 
taken this just rebuke as he ought. 


Lord Chancellor :—his method of opposition 
to a measure which involved considerations 
of so solemn an import was very characteris- 
tic, and he succeeded, as fully as if that had 
been the end and aim of all he. said and did, 
in producing a state of confusion and irrita- 
tion, of alternate jesting, and reproach, highly 
unbecoming the House of Lords, He began 
with an apparently grave inquiry of Lord 
Wynford, whether he was really serious in 
proceeding further with his Sabbath Bill. 
This first joke produced a laugh, and fired 
by his success, the Lord Chancellor went on 
in the same vein, in his speech upon the Bill. 
An important part of the Bill was that which 
was directed to the prevention of drunken- 
ness upon the Sabbath day; and here the 
Lord Chancellor, as if inspired by !sis theme, 
became particularly jocose. He developed 
the hidden things of this interesting subject ; 
he showed that one man might tipple off his 
two bottles, with less effect upon his head, 
than another would feel from two glasses. 








On the 7th of May the House of Lords as-| He talked of empannelling juries, not of 
sembled, and, although important business | matrons, as he facetiously observed, but of 
was fixed for that day, the Peers remained | waiters, to decide upon cases of drunkenness. 
in the ridiculous position of being unable to} But Lord Wynford was not of opinion that a 
proceed, in consequence of the absence of} measure with so important an object in view 
the Lord Uhancellor ; the cause of which, or| ought to-be thus treated. He complained 
its probable duration, no one could tell, as that the Lord Chancellor had grossly misrep- 
he had sent no excuse or explanation. At) resented the Bill before the House, and had 
length the House adjourned, leaving the bus-|endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the 
iness untouched ; and next day it turned out} whole subject to which it referred. The 
that the Lord Chancellor had been asked out | Lord Chancellor denied that he had misrep- 
to dinner! resented the Bill; and Lord Plunkett, coming 

On the 12th of May we find the Lord |to his aid, must needs follow the example set 
Chancellor in his place in the House expati- | from the Woolsack, and endeavoured to raise 
ating upon the high honour conferred upon | a laugh upon so jocund a subject as that be- 
him by some forty thousand people, who had | fore the House. His Lordship’s mirth was, 
confided to his charge a petition to the House | indeed, rather of the heaviest, and, like his 
to “take measures to dissolve the unjust, | explanation in the Deanery of Down affair, 
unscriptural, and injurious union of Church | something obscure. He talked abqut mok- 
and State.” A strange sort of honour truly |ing love on a Sunday—and the legal effect 
for the Lord Chancellor of England, and one | of promises of marriage made on that day, 
of which the acknowledgment by that high | under the provisions of Lord Wynford’s Bill. 
functionary was yet more strange! It is| He then had a sneer at Lord Wynford, sup- 
true that Lord Brougham, with great ability | posing that Noble Lord “ should intend again 
and emphasis, disclaimed all sympathy of to enter into the blessed state of matrimony ;” 
feeling with the petitioners in respect of| the good feeling of which may be appreciat- 
these requirements; but still he’ presented | ed from the circumstances of Lord Plunkett 
their petition, and said he felt particularly | having himself become, not long ago, a wid- 
honoured in having that task confided to him. | ower, and being, to all appearance, an older 
This is a new spectacle in the House of|man than Lord Wynford. The debate hav- 
Lords,—a stretch of liberality which certain- | ing gone on in this gentlemanly manner, the 
ly no former Chancellor would have ventured | Earl of Wicklow rose, and expressed in very 
upon ;—whether it does not tend to loosen! emphatic terms the disgust which he felt at 
and derange all settled notions of what is|the levity with which such a subject had 
becoming in the station of Chairman of their| been treated. He contended that the Lord 
Lordships’ House, we leave the reader to|Chancellor had totally misrepresented the 
judge. | Bill in the long string of witticisms in which 

The last scene to which we shall at present /he had indulged. The Word Chancellor 
refer, is that of the 15th of May, whén Lord | said, “the speech of the Earl of Wicklow 
Wynford moved the second reading of his| was a most extraordinary and uncalled-for 
Bill for the better observance of the Sabbath.| misrepresentation; yet he did not attribute 
Upon this occasion, Lord Brougham appcear- | it to wilfulness on the part of the Noble Earl, 
ed to be in a particularly gay humour for a' but to the fact that the Noble Earl did not 
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understand either the scope, drift, or course 
of his argument.” The reply of the Earl of 
Wicklow to this courtesy we transcribe, as a 
good specimen of that dignity and forbear- 
ance which have hitherto obtained public 
respect for the House, and the absence of 
which on many recent occasions may lead, 
as we greatly fear, to the total falling away 
of that respect. “The noble and learned 
Lord,” said the Earl of Wicklow, “ with his 
usual attachment to the introduction of re- 
form into this House, has favoured it with no 
less than three speeches. He has stated 
that I have misrepresented him, not wilfully, 
but through misconception. I shall say 
nothing in answer to that; and as the Noble 
Lord has solemnly stated that he did not in- 
tend to treat the Bill with levity, I have, of 
course, not a word to say in contradiction.” 

The reader will, we trust, sympathise with 
our feelings upon this subject, when we say 
that more in sorrow than in anger we have 
dwelt upon these scenes in the House of 
Lords. We have no desire, in what we have 
said, to excite indignation against any indi- 
vidual on account of the political party to 
which he may be considered to belong ; nor, 
indeed, is indignation, upon any ground, the 
sentiment we shou!d wish to inspire by call- 
ing attention to a matter of such grave im- 
portance. Deeply impressed with a sense 
of the value of the House of Lords, such as 
it has been in times past, to the whole body 
of the people,—considering that the sober- 
ness, dignity, constancy, and unimpaired 
freedom of the nation are greatly owing to 
the share this branch of the Parliament has 
had in making good laws, and in preventing 
bad laws from being made,—believing that 
the mode and style of its proceedings have 
furnished a great and high example of order 
and propriety to the whole kingdom,—final- 
ly, feeling well assured that our progress in 
* manners, virtue, freedom, power,” has been 
greatly assisted by the superintendence and 
example of the Peers in Parliament assem- 
bled—we have contemplated, and we do 
contemplate, with deep and anxious regret, 
events which may take from that House its 
dignity, its respect, and its usefulness. 
Therefore it is, that, albeit with sympathetic 
shame, we have compelled ourselves to dwell 
upon the Jate scenes in the House of Parlia- 
ment, which it were a thousand times more 
agreeable to forget, if we could, and if there 
were room to hope that by throwing oblivion 
over the past, we should have done with the 
contemplation of occurrences so disgraceful. 
At present, however, it would be vain to in- 
dulge in such a hope—it is only by the 
strongly expressed feeling of the pnblic 
against such impreper exhibitions of levity 
or violence, that the needful “reform” will 
be effected inthe House of Lords, and the 
uniformity of dignity and decorum in its 
proceedings be restored. With this view, 





the foregoing article has been written; and 
we trust we shall not have fruitlessly labour- 
ed to stimulate the public mind on a subject 
of so much practical importance. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


Ir has been maintained by a few persons, 
that the life of a painter can be written only 
by a painter. If the opinion were well 
founded, its principle would of necessity ex- 
tend to all men whose lives are worth writ- 
ing. The sculptor, the engraver, the archi- 
tect, the general, admiral, statesman, king, 
and poet, would each require one of his 
own vocation or craft to be his biographer, 
The fallacy of the opinion, however, is amply 
proved by experience, and of the few lives 
of great painters, which have been written 
by painters, none possess any superlative 
excellence, and their merits are to be traced, 
as in tae case of Vasari, to mental qualities, 
distinct from talents in their profession.* 

Those paiaters who have written the lives 
of their professional brethren have general- 
ly been assisted, to a very large extent, by 
literary persons who are ignorant of the me- 
chanism, and insensible to the details, of 
art; and they have never hesitated to be the 
biographers of sculptors and architects, al- 
though the science of architecture implies, 
what a painter, as a painter, can know no- 
thing of—mathematics, mixed and pure. 

But painters have been too shrewd and 
sensible to adopt any such opinion. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ warmest desire was, that 
Edmund Burke should be his biographer; 
and, on the failure of that hope, Malone was 
selected for the task, though the Royal 
Academy, at that period, contained men of 
unquestionable literary attaininents.} The 
caustic and acute Fuseli left the writing of 
his life to a literary friend, and Northcote’s 
wish was that Hazlitt should have been his 
biographer. Painting is a sublime art, and 
requires a life devoted to its study, to the 
exclusion of literature and all other subjects.t 

The most popular writer of the lives of 
painters, architects, sculptors, cum plurimis 





* Tt was satirically remarked by a great poet, 
that the only part of the life of a painter that 
could be interesting, must be that which has no 
relation to painting. Vasari, Cellini, and a few 
others, would almost justify the satire. 


t The life of Sir Joshua, by Farrington, was 
written under a compunctious visiting of nature, 
as an offering of retributive justice for the unpro- 
voked conduct by which he had assailed the latter 
days of this great artist and amiable man. 

¢ The part of the life of a painter which a 
painter can best write, consists in a few, a very 
few, didactic precepts and technicalities. These 
are easily comprehensible, however, by anybody. 
Of taste and pictorial effect the principles are now 
well understood and generally diffused. 
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aliiis, of the present day, Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, has Jaid down the principle, that, as 
art is an imitation of nature, by nature must 
it be judged. Artis not always an imita- 
tion of nature; and, with respect to the 
second part of the sentence, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to define what nature means. 
Man must be removed very far indeed from 
a state of nature before he can admire any- 
thing in art but the monstrous, the distorted, 
and the glaring. Eveu. in civilized society, 
strong and violent contrasts, and extremes 
bordering on the absurd, excite much admi- 
‘ration; nor is this admiration exclusively 
confined to the vulgar and illiterate. In 
fact, to appreciate art, requires a peculiar 
faculty, not very extensively bestowed by 
nature ; and the faculty must be cultivated, 
and cultivated in a manner very opposite to 
its cultivation amongst practical painters. 
Artists differ most strangely in their opin- 
ions upon works of art, and they concur in 
nothing except that, with respect to tone 
and expression of pictures, the public is the 
only judge. 

We have been led into these prefatory 
observations by a perusal of numerous anec- 
dotes, memoranda, and private letters, which 
have been communicated to us relative to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the octavo 
biography of this distinguished artist was 
published. The whole of these communi- 
cations, at least with very few and immate- 
rial exceptions, are strongly corroborative 
of the views which that biographer took of 
the subject and of the artist. The ‘Life of 
Lawrence’ still contains all that is known, or 
that it is material to know, of this great head 
of the medern school; but some of the fol- 
lowing facts and letters will be amusing to 
the public. and useful as confirmations of the 
impressions which people have imbibed from 
the octavo edition of his life. It is highly 
gratifying to state, that in al! that has been 
communicated to us respecting Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, since the publication of his bio- 
graphy, we find that domestic friends, Eng- 
lish acquaintances, and foreigners, concur 
in their attachment to the man; and in their 
strong admiration of his generous spirit and 
amiable nature. Not one would wish 
“ To draw his frailties from their dread abode ;” 
and all concur in feeling that 

“* He was a man 
Eye shall not look upon his like again.” 

With respect to the pedigree of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, there has been a par- 
donable speaking of couleur de rose. It is 


said that his father, the descendant of Sir 


Robert Lawrence, a companion of Cur de 

Lion, inherited a legazy from one Zachariah 

Agaz, of Sunning Hill, that he was prosper- 

ous in worldly affairs, and that he married a 

Miss Read, whose grandfather, Mr. Andrew 

Hill, (a Squire Western,) in resentment of 
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the clandestine marriage, altered a legacy 
to her of 5000/. into a shilling. Mr. Law- 
rence is said to have been articled to an at- 
torney, one Mr. Ginger, of Hemel Heimp- 
stead, who, at the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship, offered him a share of his respecta- 
ble business. In all this statement there is 
not one particle of truth. In the records of 
Doctors’ Commons there appears but one 
will of a Zachariah Agaz, a distiller, of 
Londen, and which makes no mention what- 
ever ofthe name of Lawrence. Mr. Ginger 
could not have offered Mr. Lawrence a suc- 
cession to his business, as his own son, at 
the age of twenty-one, certified as an attor- 
ney, in 1746, and succeeded to his father; 
whilst Lawrence never intended to follow 
the profession, for in October, 1746, two 
years before his term was out, he is certified 
in the books of the Excise-office, to have 
been under instructions in that department, 
and to be “ qualified for surveying victual- 
lers’, maltsters’ stores,” &c. So humble 
were his worldly affairs, that, in 1769, after 
twenty-two years of service, and seventeen 
years after his marriage, he resigned his of- 
fice of supervisor of Bristol, the salary of 
which was only 83J. 5s. a-year, and the fees 
varying from Sl. to 10/. per annum. Mr. 
Andrew Hill, of the noble family of Hill, so 
far from being of the Squire Western genus 
of country gentlemen of the old school, was 
a practising lawyer; his will is well drawn 
up, in his own hand-writing ; and so far from 
his leaving or having to leave 50001, to his 
niece, Lucy Read, now Mrs. Lawrence, he 
left to her sisters only 400/. each, and only 
2001. to her brother, Francis William Read. 
No mention whatever is made of Lucy Read. 

It is but justice to Sir Thomas to state 
that he always laughed at these innocent 
attempts to dignify his humble birth. He 
happened once to dine in a very large party, 
where there was an eccentric lady, possess- 
ed of a pedigreephobia, and who insisted on 
being descended from Ceeur de Lion’s Sir 
Robert Lawrence, of Ashton Hall. They 
did not know each other, but the name of 
Lawrence suddenly awakened the ruling 
delusion. She stared at him intensely across 
the table for some time, and not a little to 
his annoyance ; and when this oufré manner 
had attracted the attention of everybody, 
she suddenly exclaimed to the astonished 
Lawrence— 

“ Bless me, how much you are like my 
grandmother—her very image—you are like 
my mother, and the counterpart of myself 
—you have the Lawrence features, and are 
of the true breed of the renowned, illustri- 
ous knight of Palestine—you must be of 
the glorious house of Lawrence of Ashton 
Hall.” 

The effect was irresistibly ludicrous, and 
Sir Thomas, with inimitable self-possession 
and placidity, replied— 
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“TJ shall be happy, madam, if you can 
make it appear that [ am descended from 
anybody so respectable, for I assure you I 
can never make it out for myself.” 

Lawrence, in his family portraits, repre- 
sents his father asa burly, corpulent man, 
with a broad, coarse face, shrewd, and vul- 
gar. His mother’s countenance was classic 
and beautiful; full of expression, and much 
resembling in features and contour the no- 
ble countenance of Mrs. Siddons.* Sir 
Thomas resembled his mother, and her fea- 
tures run through the family. His fine fig- 
ure and countenance, with his persuasive, 
captivating elegance of manner, Jed to a 
saying that the late King had pronounced 
him one of the finest specimens of a gentle- 
man in his kingdom. I have been assured 
by a celebrated baronet, who was much in 
the company of both, separately and togeth- 
er, that his late Majesty’s opinion was direct- 
ly the reverse. This is extremely probable, 
for no two men, in point of manners, could 
have been more completely antipodes to each 
other. Sir Thomas’s manners were natural, 
and beautifully natural; they evinced a na- 
ture at ease with itself, and benevolent to 
all around. The manners of the sovereign 
were artificial in the extreme. But tests of 
manners are extremely arbitrary. Whoever 
witnessed the late Sovereign in company 
with the Emperor Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, must 
have seen four of the most opposite schools 
of manners, and of which only one was 
thoroughly natural. One was of the Span- 
ish school of Cervantes, another of that of 
Henri Quartre, another of that of Charles 
V. or Le Grand Monarque, and the last that 
of vivacious, joyous, and intellectual nature. 
Sir Thomas’s manners exhibited an intel- 
lectual and joyous nature—a benevolently 
joyous nature—of which one of these great 
masters could form no conception—it was 
not in his heart nor in his head. 

The biographer of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was compelled to notice the pecuniary em- 
barrassments which embittered his life, even 
to his last hour: but he has not solved the 
question, how a man of such simple habits, 
with such a very large income, could be em- 
barrassed, even toa milk bill, and to the 
humblest accounts of domestic details. 
Early debts, contracted on the scale of a 





* The family portraits have been engraved by 
Mr. F. C. Lewis, with great success. Sir Thom- 
as was always enraptured with the fidelity, deli- 
cacy, and nature with which this gentleman en- 

raved his lighter works. At length the engrav- 
ing of the first sketch of the Calmady children 
enraptured the President, and it will probably 
descend to ages as the finest specimen of beauti- 
ful nature, beavtifuily portrayed, and as beautiful- 
y transmitted by the graver to posterity. Sir 

oshua’s passion was the portraiture of young and 
beautiful children, but he never equalled Law- 
rence’s sketch of the Calmady children. 
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very sma!l income, are easily liquidated, 
when an income, as in his case, increases 
eight or ten fold. The solution, however, 
is easy. He was utterly negligent of ac- 
counts, profusely benevolent to everybody, 
generous to exhaustion towards his numer- 
ous relations ; he painted much from motiyes 
of liberal or tender friendship; in other 
cases was often not paid, and “some demon 
whispered, Lawrence, have a taste,” for he 
purchased preposterously objects of virtu, at 
an enormous price, and not always with the 
judginent that might have been expected of. 
a practical artist. His collection has gone 
a-begging, has been refused by individuals 
and public bodies, to whom, by his will, he 
offered it, at what he considered a very low 
price—low compared to what he had givey 
for it. His miscellaneous property fetched 
by auction 15,445/.; and supposing it cost 
only 20,000/., this alone would be a material 
deduction from his receipts during the years 
he was president of the Academy. 

Connoiseurship in pictures is, of all arts, 
the most flattering and uncertain; and the 
best practical painters, the most experienc- 
ed dealers, are as often at fault as mere 
amateurs. To one gentleman, in whose 
friendship, and in whose sagacity and hon- 
our as a picture-dealer, his contidence was 
justly reposed, Mr. Woodburn, he says, in 
one letter, “ Mr. Ottley detected two Raf- 
faells in your collection that I overlooked— 
there is nothing like frank acknowledgments 
of blindness.” Sir Thomas’s utter mistake 
with respect to the Corregaio is only parel- 
lel to some of Sir Joshua’s errors of the 
same sort. 

In a private letter, he says—“I am glad 
to‘hear that you have had agreeable com- 
munications with Mr. Revel; it was very 
gratifying to me to meet with a man of such 
general good taste, and so true an enthu- 
siast in art. He must not regret parting 
with the drawings, since you can inform him 
how justly they are valued, and how care- 
fully they are preserved. Few things could 
more strongly tempt me to Paris, than fre- 
quent visits to his rooms,” &c. 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. 
Woodburn is highly to the honour of Law- 
rence’s liberality, and painfully illustrative 
of the great superiority of the French gov- 
ernment in patronizing art:—* The proba- 
ble situation of the picture of Baron Gerard 
in our own exhibition.—I am quite sure 
that, after the claims of royal portraits, it 
would have the first station ; but I acknowl- 
edgc that should the general courtesy of 
our school be wanting, which I have no 
reason to apprehend, the responsibility 
would rest on me. I shall always remem- 
ber my obligations to the French Acade- 
my, and to the directors of its exhibition, 
for the high liberality of their conduct, and 
the generous kindness which I experienced 
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from French artists. * * * * I rejoice 
to hear of the general advancement o 
the arts in France, and the noble encourage- 
ment afforded to them by the Government, in 
the Commissions for great works now exe- 
cuting by their ablest artists.” Sir Thomas 
Lawrence proceeds—-“I remember the 
‘A, del Sarto’ that you speak of at Mons. 
Lafitte’s; a fine first-rate picture, as I in- 
stantly felt itto be when I saw it first—a 
work that ought to have been in our National 
Gallery.” 

Sir Thomas, speaking of a Leonardo, ad- 
yerts to a little imposition—* Do you know 
that there is a modern Italian print, an out- 
line, published, I believe, at Milan, of this 
picture. The composition, the characters 
very accurately given, but with another name 
attached to it.” 

Sir Thomas is.perpetually alluding to the 
illiberality of our otherwise profligate Gov- 
ernment. He says, ‘I regret (and so do 
others) with Mr. Agar Ellis, that the Eng- 
lish Government did not advance tiie money 
for the purchase of. the bronze. You know 
the unanimous recommendation which we 
sent to it from the Museum.” ' 

Sir Thomas not only regretted the in- 
difference of Government to works of art, 
but he equally regretted the very bad taste 
that was engendered by the late King’s 
unfortunate exclusive admiration of the 
Flemish school. Ina letter to Mr. Wood- 
burn, he says—“ I wish, indeed, that there 
were better chance of its (an Annibal Car- 
racci) being secured for the National Gal- 
lery ; but you know what the unsettled 
state of the Government is, so minute detail 
is the order of the day. I will hope,” says 
Sir Thomas, “that the recent exclusive taste 
for the Flemish pictures is fast subsiding. 
The works most admired in the British In- 
stitution have been of a different descrip- 
tion; and our superior artists who are re- 
turned from the Continent, and whose opin- 
ions are justly of authority, come with a 
full impression of the suyeriority of the 
greatest masters of the Italian schools, and 
of the nececssity of cultivating that highest 
style. The introduction of Rubens, Van- 
dyke, and Sir Joshua into the cabinet of Mr. 
Peel is another circumstance of promise ; 
and his liberal spirit will not be cold in any 
measure of importance to the arts. He is 
now a Director of the Gallery,” &c. &c. 

Suspicions justly attach to our despatches ; 
for where a government makes it out that 
it is always successful in all battles and in 
all details, it may be presumed that the pub- 
lic statements are highly coloured, and the 
returns not very accurate. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in a private letter, says—* I have 
a letter to-day from General Stewart (Lord 
Londonderry). He speaks with great confi- 
dence of the glorious battle that will take 
place,” (and which did take place, to our 





discomfiture.) “Out of 7200 British fire- 


f| locks that Marshal Beresford had at Albue- 


ra, only 3000 remained fit for duty at the 
close of the action.” This is a greater por- 
tion of loss than any on record, especially 
for a drawn battle. So much for discrepan- 
cies between public despatches and private 
letters. The Joss at Talavera, the max- 
imum of all losses, was only one in three: 
here we have nearly one man killed or 
wounded out of every two and a small frac- 
tion. 

Lawrence, on painting any favourite sub- 
ject, had no opinion of his own. He took 
everybody’s advice, but it cannot be said 
that he followed nobody’s; for he followed 
some portion of everybody’s, unless some 
influential person could gain the ascendan- 
cy. His picture of Satan was a fearful 
trial in a new schoo]. His heart was set 
upon it, and his mind was in trepidation. 
The following playful letter, upon a subject 
so earnest to him, is characteristic of his 
fine temper ;— 

* Madam,—I beg to inform you that Mr. 
, who has just left me, not content with 
quietly gaining a victory, has compelled 
me to acknowledge it, by reminding me of 
the determination I expressed to you about 
the Beelzebub in my picture of Satan. I 
certainly meant to keep to that figure which 
you approved, but Jove and Mercury were 
too mighty for me; and the alteration of 
turning the head, as it would have taken 
from its consequence, being too trifling to 
allow me to introduce the figure in another 
composition, (which, as it is so liked, I wish- 
ed to do,) I have now finally resolved to 
paint another. 

“The truth is, Madam, that I have no 
will of my own, and that Mr. turns and 
twists my brains about just as he pleases, 
shoves them into an opposite corner, and 
then tells them, “ You are better where you 
are,” which they implicitly believe ; de- 
priving me thus of that only consolation— 

‘A man convinced against his will, 

Retains the same opinion still.” 
Now, though I am not unwilling that he 
should know my sense of this usage, yet I 
am by no means so hurt as to wish you pri- 
vately to hint that a female sitter, from 
Richmond, was sent away this morning, 
that I might have the society of a gentleman 
who would not stay with me. This would 
be too severe ; and the obvious reason for 
my mentioning the circumstance is, that 
you should not.—May I trouble you Madam, 
to intercede with Mr. A , that when 
he leaves W for N , | may re- 
ceive the little picture, and make more al- 
terations in it, which Mr. L has pointed 
out, and which I think so necessary to be 
attended to.” 

Lawrence’s family verses are at least 
as good asthe vers de société which are so 
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often circulated by men who lay claim to, the Irish Secretary, Mr. Charles Grant, in 
poetical talents. Lawrence never attempt-| organizing the academy, in enforcing its 
ed sculpture but on one occasion; and,} claims, and in procuring its charter of incor- 
having executed a bust, he proposed the | poration. 
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following lines to be engraved on it :— The public were very much mistaken with 

7 : . respect to Lawrence’s celebrated sketch of 

To shine, to bless, enlighten, and expire, Miss Fanny Kemble. his was not a good 
5 


Is all that waits the mind of brightest fire. 

Yes, as pure streams, whose current seems to fail, 
Still rise and fertilize the distant vale, 

In some remoter age bursts forth the flame 3 

But changed its sphere, its nature still the same. 
And that chaste humour, and that wit refined ; 
That soul of honour with devotion join’d ; 

The playful fancy and the sterling sense— 

The genius, taste, and prompt benevolence ;— 
All those rare graces which our hearts haye won 
In this loved form, ence breathed in Addison.” 


likeness, and scarcely was it meant as such, 
The sudden display of great talents by this 
young lady awakened in Lawrence all his 
recollections of the Kemble family, and he 
tried to give to his portrait, as much as pos- 
sible, the noble features of Mrs. Siddons, of 
which the face was not susceptible. He 
flattered himself that he had made the por- 
trait a sort of family or generic portrait, in 
which the breed or race of the house of 
Kemble could be traced. The sketch con- 
In reading more than 150 private letters} veyed no idea of the contour or the scale of 
from Lawrence to his family, his friends, to| the lady’s figure, and very little likeness to 
patrons, and to persons on business, written|the face. The newspaper statements of 
under every variety of circumstance, andj his enthuaiastic admiration of her acting 
often under excessive fatigue, disappoint-| were, if not fabrications, at least exagger- 
ed hopes and pecuniary distress, not one/ ations, He perceived her great talents, but 
single instance occurs ofdetraction, sarcasm, | he detected many faults, and took much 
asperity, or discontent. His nature seems) pains in poiating out her errors and show- 
to have been one of perpetual benevolence, | ing,the path of improvement. Miss Kemble 
incapable of a morose humour, or ofan ill-| was by no means proud of showing Sir 
natured thought. He derived from friend- |} Thomas’s correspondence with her. 
ship, and from the love his friends bore him,| It is in no spirit of depreciating the mer- 
all his peace and happiness. To one per-|its of a justly popular writer, that I express 
son, who, in moments that were supposed|my regret that Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
her last, had spoken of him with affectionate |in his abridgment of preceding publica- 
admiration, he wrote on her convalescence :| tions, which he calls his “ Life of Law- 
—“ You have given us great comfort, my| rence,” has copied all the most palpable 
dear friend, by your letters, though mine | errors which had been gathered from news- 
but too sadly depicts the state of suffering! paper paragraphs, or studies, or even tea- 
in which you must be still remaining. table gossip. He relates the hackneyed 
am very grateful for your thoughts of me in | anecdote of “ the notorious Peter Finnerty’s” 
those fearful moments. There are some | criticism in the “ Morning Chronicle ” upon 
few in whose mind and heart I would wish| Lawrence’s portrait of Lord Castlereagh. 
to be present when life’s scene is closing,|The fact is, the notorious Peter Finnerty 
and you are one whose image would pre-|never wrote a criticism on art for the 
sent itself to me amongst the first. God be |“ Morning Chronicle,” and the criticism in 
praised that so irretrievable a loss is not yet| question was written by Hazlitt, and con- 
to agonize your friends! God biess you—|tained very just observations. The anec- 
ever faithfully yours.” dote was derived from a pupil of Sir Tho- 
To an old lady and very old friend, on her! mas’s, but was without the slightest founda- 
quitting London, he wrote, just before his|tion. This biographer often totally mistakes 
own death :—“I cannot endure the thoughts | the character of Lawrence, and generally to 
of as aresidence for my dear friend. his prejudice. He represents him as a 
You know that there are no patrons of art| mere gossip, a petit maitre, who “ wrote per- 
there, and I must starve if I come to you;} fumed billets fal of studied compliments to 
and though you will not be at my funeral, ladies, and ladies smiled and spoke of the 
you aud another loved friend must be at my | accomplished Sir Thomas.” Several hun- 
death’; so that five minutes’ walk from this | dred letters, to ladies and gentlemen, from 
spot you are doomed to be “94 Sir Thomas have passed through my hands, 
His whole private correspondence is of|and they are all of the very reverse char- 
the same endearing character—a perpetu-/acter. In point of penmanship they are 
al sunshine, without a cloud. rapid, and careless, full of erasures, blots, 
In speaking of Lawrence’s promoting the | and interlineations. In point of style, they 
establishment of the Royal Hibernian Acad-|are evidently written by a person intent 
emy, his biographer omits all mention of| upon expressing his first thoughts or pres- 
one of the most distinguished of its mem-| ent feelings with as little trouble as possi- 
bers, Mr. T. C. Thompson, an artist of ce-|ble. The causes of George III.’s hating 
lebrity, who was mainly instrumental with' Reynolds and patronising Lawrence are 
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well known to everybody. In relating the 
fatal love attachment of a lady, with Law- 
rence’s fickle fancy, Mr. Cunningham is 
evidently unacquainted with the piano-forte 
scene, and the cruelly deceptive letter, the 
death-blow of the lady. 

The octavo “ Life of Lawrence,” in speak- 
ing of his vagaries with the Princess of 
Wales at Blackheath, omits some of his an- 
ecdotes of her singular style of conversation. 
The Princess was fond of narrating, and 
not in very good English, that when a child, 
——,, her governess, was instructed to make 
her thoroughly acquainted with the Old 
Testament. The lady cautiously read the 
book, and as carefully put patches of black 
sticking plaster over all the places that she 
thought a young female ought not to read. 
The patches were easily removed, and the 
Princess, in her bad English, used to repeat 
many of them, in a broader manner than 
modern manners will admit of. 


THE TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Tne contest between the masters and the 
operatives has at length commenced in good 
earnest. At Leeds, Cambridge, Derby, 
here in the metropolis and elsewhere, the 
former have associated together for the pur- 
pose, not only of resisting the demands of 
the Unionists, but of withholding employ- 
ment from every man who does not hence- 
forth abandon the principle of confederacy 
altogether. It cannot be denied that the 
employers have, at least. as good a right to 
combine for their mutual protection as the 
employed, and we only regret that the 
spirited measures which have been at last 
resorted to on the part of the capitalists had 
not been adopted at a much earlier period. 
By permitting the strikes to proceed, one 
after another, from time to time, they have 
very much increased the difficulties against 
which they are about to contend, and have 
engendered feelings among the laborious 
classes which threaten to terminate, sooner 
or later, in political consequences of the 
most formidable nature. 

In discussing the proceedings of these 
Unions, however, we ourselves, as well as 
most of our contemporaries, have been, per- 
haps, rather too much inclined to take part 
with the capitalists on all occasions. As 
the two parties are now committed in the 
conflict, let us show them “ fair play,” and 
inquire whether the operatives really have 
not some substantial grievances, of which it 
is not only their right, but their duty, to 
complain. Let us take the case of the 
tailors for example. The masters declare 
that the men may easily earn six shillings a 
day, according to the regulations previously 
existing in the trade. From inquiries which 
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we have instituted, we are disposed to be- 
lieve that this sum is the maximum which a 
journeyman, working in his master’s shop, 
can possibly earn even by a long day’s 
labour; that this sum he can acquire oaly 
during a few months at the full season, and 
that during the greater part of the year 
many of the men are often without work, at 
a rate of wages considerably inferior to the 
average here stated. It further appears, 
that the men who are kept pretty generally 
employed are by no means a majority of the 
whole who have been brought up to the 
trade ; that they necessarily lose a great 
deal of time in waiting for work before they 
can get it, and that there is a vast number 
of what are called “show shops,” in differ- 
ent parts of the town, where clothes of 
every description are sold cheap, and which 
seldom pay the men who work for them more 
than two, or at most three shillings a day. 
For this paltry pittance they are obliged to 
work twelve, and fourteen hours succéssive- 
ly, aided even by the female members of 
their families! 

Now we have no objection to the exist- 
ence of that competition which benefits the 
public at large by reducing the prices of 
articles of general consumption; but when 
we calculate the profits, which even the 
“show shops” realize upon their sales, we 
must say, that the wages given to the men 
who supply those shops is far from being a 
fair remuneration for their labour. But if 
this be true of the cheap shops, what is to 
be said on behalf of those which charge the 
highest prices for their wares? The exor- 
bitant items which usually go to make up a 
*‘ tailor’s bill” have become proverbial. We 
have seen some specimens of this kind of 
manuscript produced in courts of justice, 
which have been quite ludicrous for their 
magnitude. Let justice be done to all par- 
ties, say we, to the employer, the operative, 
and the consumer. For this purpose, an 
investigation ought to be made by Parlia- 
ment into the state of wages generally ; and 
although the master should not be compell- 
ed to hire men against his will, nor the men 
bound to labour against their consent, never- 
theless some rule of conduct ought to be 
laid down, by which the profits of every 
trade should be equitably divided between 
the parties who supply the capital and the 
labour. This is the common sense of the 
whole question, and unless some measure of 
the kind be adopted, we must expect the 
strikes to go on whenever the men think 
that they can enter upon them with advan- 
tage. 

Something should be done, we think, 
with a view to rescue the mass of the oper- 
atives throughout the country from the in- 
fluence of the daring and unprincipled men 
who have acquired dominion amongst them. 
The doctrines which these leaders are en- 
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deavouring to propagate in the Unions to 
which they belong are of the most atrocious 
description. They have lately formed what 
they call a “ consolidated association,” 
which is governed by an “ executive,” com- 
posed of a few persons, who have assumed 
to themselves an entire control over all the 
trades of the kingdom. They issue their 
proclamations in an official form, for the 
raising of supplies, whenever they think 
necessary, and to any amount which they 
may deem proper. Now there is a turn-out 
at Derby, where three or four thousand 
operatives resolve to abstain from work four 
months together. In order+te support them, 
the “executive” command the members of 
the Unions to pay, by a certain time, a regu- 
lated portion of their wages—and the man- 
date is obeyed! The “executive” is now 
informed, that in particular towns the oper- 
atives are tardy in joining the Unions. 
Down goes a proclamation from this direc- 
tory, reviling them by all sorts of dishonour- 
able names, unless they forthwith enrol 
themselves in the ranks of the heroes who 
are destined to raise labour above capital ; 
—and again the mandate is obeyed! 

It is difficult to describe the state of 
agitation, uncertainty and misery, in which 
the industrious classes are almost universal- 
ly kept, by the proceedings of those who 
have undertaken to lead them to the “ Jand 
of promise,” which they paint for their con- 
templation in the most alluring colours. 
The agitators are, at this moment, engaged 
in attempting to realize the most ridiculous 
vision that ever deluded the mind of man. 
They have called upon all the operatives in 
every department to unite in one body, to 
subscribe weekly to a general fund, which 
is to be applied to the purchase of land and 
manufactories, and materials of every kind. 
When this fund is created, the operatives 
are to form a body apart from all other sec- 
tions of the community ; they are to brew 
their own beer, bake their own bread, feed 
and kill their own meat, build their own 
houses, cultivate their own estate, make 
their own clothes, and, in short, to labour 
only for themselves. They are to be a 
kingdom within a kingdom, and to be 
governed exclusively by their own laws. 
“There cannot,” it is declared, “be a more 
perfect realization of brotherhood than a 
well-organized society of tradesmen, guided 
by laws of their own enactment, creating 
wealth for their mutual benefit, and dis- 
tributing that wealth in just proportions to 
each member of the fraternity, not loading 
the indolent with caresses, nor refusing his 
due share to the active and the industrious. 
Such an organization is as near an approach 
to perfection as we can make. It is the 
ultimation of the progress of society; the 
beau ideal which we ought at all times to 
have transfigured before us; a stimulant to 





exertion, and a compass to direct our move. 
ments, There is no peace, no justice, no 
happiness till then; for then only shall man 
be equal to man—the servant be as his 
master, end the maid as her mistress,” 
This is the millennium which the leaders of 
the Unions teach their followers to expect, 
which they must well know to be in every 
sense of the word a gross deception; but 
which they nevertheless gravely inculcate 
in speeches and writings, for no other pur- 
pose than that of preserving the empire 
which they have acquired over the minds of 
the unhappy men who are induced or com- 
pelled to be their slaves. 

If it could be supposed for a moment that 
all the operatives of the kingdom, amounting 
at the least to two millions of men, were 
combined in one association, and that they 
were possessed of funds, by means of which 
they might purchase land and manufactories 
for their own use, where would the power 
be found capable of holding such a body 
together for a single week?’ How could 
labour go on without a permanent and in- 
creasing capital, ina community of that de- 
scription? Hither they would all be rich or 
poor, for equality is the principle of sucha 
union ; if rich, they would cease to labour; 
if poor, they must come back to society for 
the means of existence. The idea of sucha 
combination can, therefore, have been taken 
up only for the mere purpose of imposture ; 
it admits of no discussion, unless amongst 
men who have lost their reason. 

But if no such co-operative society as this 
could ever be reduced to practice ; if, in 
truth, the principle of such a union must of 
necessity be defeated by the separate inter- 
ests which actuate mechanics of every class, 
how is it possible that they can expect to 
realize anything but an aggravation of their 
inisfortunes, by the partial mutinies in which 
they have hitherto indulged? There are at 
this moment, it is supposed, thirteen thousand 
operative tailors out of work in the metropo- 
lis, and they have been so for three weeks. 
Assuming that, on the average, they earned 
no more than a guinea each per week, here 
is at once asum of upwards of 40,0001. lost 
for ever to these unhappy men and their 
families. ‘They have received from other 
Unions a wretched contribution which has 
scarcely preserved them from starving, and 
they have not only deprived themselves and 
their families of their ordinary subsistence, 
but they have prevented 40,0001. from circu- 
lating in the usual channels amongst the 
tradesmen who supplied them with provis- 
ions. Pro tanto, those men are thus disabled 
from affording employment not only to tailors, 
but to shoemakers and other artisans, and 
thus the loss which falls upon the mutineers 
in the first instance, is extended proportiona- 
bly to all classes of the industrious. 

It is adinitted now, that the operative tail- 
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ors have failed in their strike. It was alto-) to be maintained for the sake of carrying on 
gether a premature proceeding, the result of | wars against other nations, as all such wars 
passion uncontrolled by calculation. They |are downright inhuman folly, robbery, and 
were not prepared for the resistance which | murder. As auxiliary to this determination, 
they have encountered, and foolishly threw | the building trades should in future refuse 
themselves first into the breach, which the | to build or repair any more barracks, jails, 
shoemakers were also anxious to enter at prisons, or workhouses—because a good 
the same time. But suppose that the oper- | government will do without all such places 
ative tailors had succeeded in their object, | of abomination.” 

what would have been the result? The{ Such mandates as these indicate the sort 
extinction of the cheap shops, in which the | of wisdom which presides in the counsels of 
jower classes of society have hitherto obtain- | the Unionists; but they produce their effect 
ed their clothes at a reasonable price, and ain alienating the minds of the lower classes 
considerable rise in the cost of all articles of from the paths of subordination and peace, 
apparel, which rise would have been chiefly | and in infusiug into their hearte sentiments 
felt, not by the higher classes of society, but|of the most relentless hatred against the 
by those, chiefly, who are actually members rich, whom they are taught to look upon as 
of the other Unions! Had the tailors been | their oppressors, 

triumphant, the shoemakers would have fol-| We have never read in ovr own, or in any 
lowed ; then the hat-makers, and soon in suc- | other language, such opprobrious terms as 
cession, until every trade had, to use the com- | those which the Union newspapers have been 
mon phrase, “ righted itself;” the conse- | pouring forthagainst the masters, since the 
quence of which would be a general increase | latter have dared to enter into a combination 
upon all the articles of ordinary consumption, | for their own safety. “ Pah! slaves!” says 
which increase would again reduce the nom- lone of these writers, “ we have the laugh of 
inal wages of the mechanic to a value inferior you! We hitherto have treated you like gen- 
even to that which they enjoyed before the tlemen; but since you will enact the tyrant, 
strike! Thus, therefore, it is asclearas any|the poor shall know your dirty business. 
proposition can be, that the resistance of Base renegades! what are you? who made 
labour against capital can never be of long/ your blood of superfine ingredients? And, 
duration; that it cannot be urfiversal, and | gentle masters, who do you think is going to 
that every partial outbreak is infinitely more | protect your property, if you succeed in 
injurious to the classes of which the Unions | breaking up our peaceful union. Go to, ye 
are composed, than to any other portion of rich, and weep and howl, and put your bricks 
the community. The dearness of an article | and mortar in your pockets. The men of 
always produces economy in the use of it, Derby for a little while may be subdued, the 
on the part of those who can bring their| men of Oldham pacified, the Yorkshiremen 
money to the best market; it is only the of Leeds discouraged ; but smothered wrath 
poor man, to borrow a coarse expression, | will some day breathe afresh ; and wo be unto 
that is‘always obliged “to pay through the | him who robbeth labour of its hire ! ” 

nose.” The object of the following appeal cannot 

The apathy of Parliament and the Govern- | be misunderstood :— 

ment on the subject of the Unions is calcu-| “Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers,— 
lated only to confirm and prolong the tyranny, , The yoke is ready for you! dash it to pieces, 
which the half-educated and desperate agi-| now, or hold your peace for evermore. You 
tators exercise over the minds of the great cannot keep so many thousands idle ; your 
body of mechanics. The language in which/|only hope is in a general movement. If 
these men are now addressing their dupes | Yorkshire is not rescued by something de- 
is of the most seditious character. They | monstrating resolution, your union will be- 
have lJately promulgated a general order,|come a by-word—a name for fools to laugh 
which is worded in the following terms:—) at; the wits will use it as a term for weak- 
“Let every mechanic from this time refuse, | ness; the good will sicken at its mention ; 
under any condition, to manufacture articles| and honest men will shun the endearing 
known to be for the use of the army or the | name of brother; the rich will call you dogs, 
police—because, in the first place, it is not} and spit upon you; the dastards of our class, 
Just nor longer expedient that a few men in, who now are held in scorn, will hold their 
power should have the control of these forces, heads up and grin derision; the very 4f- 
in order to carry things their own way ; sec-| rican will show his pearly teeth, and mock de 
ondly, because their maintenance is a griev-| English slave. Brothers! the yoke is rea- 
ous tax upon the wealth-producers [i. e. the |dy! dash it to pieces now, or wear it pa- 
mechanics|, and which ought not to be en-j|tiently for ever.” * ° * Before 
dured ; thirdly, because a standing army is|the Almighty Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
not requisite now to protect us against! we vow revenge against such a system! We 
foreign aggression, as local militias might be | shall seal our sincerity with imprisonment 
instituted for this purpose at very little ex- —or death, if required; but as the Lord 
pense ; and fourthly, because they ought not’ liveth, and as the soul liveth, we shall stout- 
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ly defy the tyranny of the rich, and claim 
from Heaven the promise of DELIVERANCE 
TO THE PooR!” 

These are but moderate specimens of the 
kind of language now constantly addressed 
by the agitators to the industrious classes, 
whom they are endeavouring to raise in 
open insurrection against the other orders 
of society. Is it to be endured that the poor 
man, who is anxious to perform his duty to- 
wards his children, should be thus compel- 
led to suspend his laborious pursuits when- 
ever these desperate brawlers, who look to 
the chances of revolution for the ameliora- 
tion of their own condition, think fit to issue 
their mandates for that purpose? It should 
be recollected, that in consequence of the 
determination of the masters not to give em- 
ployment to unionists in future, there are at 
least one hundred thousand persons out of 
work at this moment in London and the 
manufacturing districts. The contest that 
is going on is not for a mere alteration in 
wages, but for the sake of a principle; and 
the worst of the matter is, that let it take 
what turn it may, it cannot but be prejudi- 
cial to the unfortunate operatives. If they 
break out, as they are desired to do, into 
open war, they will be exposed to all the 
perils of a most unequal combat. If they be 
without work, they must perish like flies in 
the streets; and if the mills continue idle, 
the trade and revenue of the kingdom will 
receive a most serious shock, which must be 
felt throughout every class of society. 

Tt does appear to us, that in such a state of 
things Parliament ought at once to inter- 
pose between the two contending parties, 
and lay down some rules by which their 
several interests might be effectually recon- 
ciled. Wecannot but applaud the vigour 
with which the masters have determined to 
act; at the same time, who that has a heart 
within him can refuse to feel for the well- 
disposed and industrions men, who are forc- 
ed to obey the mandates of the “ executive? ” 
These unhappy persons form the great ma- 
jority of the unionists;—they would never 
think of complaining if they were allowed 
the free use of their own labour. The 
principle which now controls them is one 
unknown to our constitution, and inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of liberty. It has been 
generated in the school of infidelity and 
treason; and until it be completely put 
down, the industry of the country will re- 
main paralysed, and its peace will be made 
the sport of those designing agitators, who 
care not what may happen, provided they 
can maintain their infamous ascendancy. 





HINTS ON HYPOCHONDRIA. 


Tuts is a hypochondriac age; and the 
English are constitutionally and by thought, 
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habit, circumstances, and natural position, a 
hypochondriac people : the predisposition jg 
born with them, and is as much a part of 
their birthright as the sky which covers their 
native isle with an evervarying atmosphere 
—now black, very black—now blue, dark 
blue—now cold-coloured as lead, and to 
their oppressed bodies feeling as heavy— 
now flame-coloured as taffeta, when it is of 
that colour ; and when it is of this hue, they 
imagine they are enjoying what may, by a 
stretch of poetical license, be called summer, 
The mutability of English skies makes the 
mutability of English minds and anime] 
spirits. The Englishman who, some flatter- 
ing morning in July, enters at one end of 
Oxford-street basking in the blaze of a dog- 
day sun, but before he has reached Hyde 
Park Corner is shivering under a cold cloud, 
and buttoning himself up from a sudden 
shower or a bitter wind, should not marvel 
if he feels himself he cannot exactly tell 
how, and wishes himself he would not pre- 
cisely like to say where—perhaps in a cli- 
mate a little more considerate. Is he to be 
an exception, and not to vary where all is va- 
riability ? The short-stage coachman mounts 
his box on what is considered a fine morn- 
ing in July, and all being duly adjusted be- 
fore and behind, Mr. Figgins, who has a 
box at Bow, veing on the box at his side, 
and Mr. Higgins, who is always five minutes 
behind starting-time, having taken his inside 
seat, with his back to Bow and his face to 
Bow-churchyard, Cheapside, “ All’s right, 
Jim?” inquires the short-stager, with an 
enunciation so distinct, that you may hear 
every important word perfectly sounded; 
but after he has been once to town and 
back, he has picked up his winter-cough as 
if he had left it till called for at the booking- 
office ; and for the rest of the day it is “All’s 
right, Jib?” hoarsely and inarticulately, his 
nostrils choked, and his lungs as wheezy as 
the sniffing-valve ofa steam-engine. If such 
a compound of coats, cotton waistcoats, cor- 
dials, and cast-iron constitution, cannoi es- 
cape the catarrhal infiuences of our climate 
—one who is supposed to be as thoroughly 
seasoned as ship-timber before it is worked 
up—do you expect to pass “scot free?” 
Tut! you are unreasonable. If a proper- 
ly-constitutioned Englishman is “ spleni- 
tive and rash,” gloomy, melancholy, fidget- 
ty, irritable,—if he d—ns his servant, meets 
his dearest continental friend so coldly 
that he, poor unacquainted foreigner, thinks 
Mr. Thomson or Simpson the oddest and 
most changeable man in England, and not 
at all the same man he was in France, let 
him not fret himself, and think uncharitably 
of his own temper—it is his climate, not him- 
self that makes him what he is—grave or 
sulky—sullen or savage, but never smiling 
or serene. If he gets up a_ philanthropist, 
and goes to bed a misanthrope, he is both or 

















either in conformity to the “skyey influ- 
ences,” which settle the matter between 
them, and now impede the current of his 
blood, and now stir up that slongh of de- 
spond, his bile. What can he choose to be 
but Hypochondriac ?—and subject as he is 
to such assailments from without, and to such 
assailments from within, he should hug him- 
self and be happy that it is no worse. It is 
the least he could expect to be, and there- 
fore iet him be content, and make the best 
of his bargain. If he is hypochondriac, 
(and the Englishman who says he is not, 
believe him not, for the truth is not in him,) 
let him confess it honestly, and treat it hand- 
somely, and show that he is not ashamed of 
his country, and its climate. Why should 
he hope to be excused? The foreigner who 
treads our shores, let him step on it at first 
as mercurially as Hermes himself alights on 
“a heaven-kissing hill,” in no long time 
finds out that “the black ox” has trod on 
his “ fantastic toe,” and if he is not entirely 
jamed by it, is tamed by it; and ere the 
month is old which frowned or coldly smiled 
upon him as he landed in England, you may 
see him pacing Regent-street or Leicester- 
square, subdued down to the suavity of a 
Quaker or the gravity of a furnishing un- 
dertaker ata rich man’s funeral. The night- 
ingale-throated Italian, who arrrives here 
in the spring with the other song-birds, in- 
tending to change his notes for our notes, 
finds too soon that he has not a note to offer 
in exchange—except such as Scylla warbles 
to Charybdis, “straining harsh discords.” 
The German,—if a genuine specimen of the 
most-German German—the Goethe and 
Werter water,—is depressed down below 
the suicidal point in the mental barometer, 
and has not energy enough left to lift a pis- 
tol to his head. A Dutchman only defies 
our climate—perhaps to his lungs and liver 
it may be as spirituel and as smoky as his 
own hollands; and as he has not on either 
elbow a dyke, the sea over his head, and a 
sky over that again soaked like a sponge 
with biige water, he may imagine himself 
dry, expand his chest, dream he inhales 
“empyrean air,” and utter his donders and 
blitzens with double-Dutch energy of lung. 
The Spaniard likes it not, for it likes not 
him ; and he pulls his slouching hat an inch 
deeper down upon his brows, and cuddles 
himself still closer in the ample folds of his 
Castilian cloak. In short, nothing which is 
not English (the Hollander excepted) can 
withstand our English skies, and “bate no 
jot of heart or hope.” 

You, then, who are “native and to the 
manner born,”—to whom ill-health is a part 
of your health, and despondency a part of 
your happiness, if you cannot remedy these 
ill-conditions, you may alleviate them: 
How? By exercise and temperance—tem- 
perance and exercise. Over-rest of the 
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body is rust of its works, It was made to 
goand rest—rest and go: if we indulge it 
with too much of the one, we must look to 
find it incapable of much of the other. We 
were by Nature meant to be temperate, for 
she soon tells when we have transgressed 
her rules. We become intemperate—eat 
and drink too much, and counteract these 
by air and exercise little or none ;—she ad- 
monishes us, and we treat her advice with 
much abont the same sort of reverence with 
which bad big boys hear a Sunday lecture 
from their grandmothers. We seem to 
make up our minds, with Horace, that we 
were born to drink and eat; we eat and 
drink accordingly, and soon learn that we 
were born for something mcre than this—to 
know when we have had enough. Nature 
gave to us a vessel which will contain so 
much ; but we would pour into it more than 
it was made to hold; it is full to the brim, but 
we are not content—it must. hold more :— 
“Fill up the bowl, boy, till it overflows ;” 

he does, and the “somewhat too much” is 
spilt upon the ground. We are just as ex- 
travagant with our stomachs, and when they 
refuse to be the mere vessels of over-indul- 
gence, we wonder at their resentment of the 
injuries we would do them, and are not sat- 
isfied with their capacity. This is a lesson 
which will be lost upon a man brutalized by 
his appetites, but to one who has not yet 
given up his reason, it is a hint which will 
“give him pause,” and he will make a right 
use of the admonishment: he will hand- 
somely acknowledge, like a convinced and 
sensible man, that he has been in error, and 
that he now believes that his stomach was 
fitted for such and such purposes, and no 
others ;—that it was not made to be the 
slop-pail of a tavern cuisine, nor the trough 
of a sensual sty ; and he will become tem- 
perate and considerate, and sit down at Na- 
ture’s table with an appetite under restraint 
—partaking cheerfully and moderately of 
its wholesome viands, but determined not to 
abuse her hospitality. Meanwhile the brute 
man will go on as before, and rather than 
not eat will prefer to be where he will be 
eaten. You, then, who would be vigorous, 
and live while you live, proportion well these 
two main ingredients in the article health 
—temperance and exercise: then you may 
laugh at hypochondria, and wonder what it 
is, or remember what it was only as a fright- 
ful-dream out of which you are awakened: 
you may stare incredulously at Apothecaries’ 
Hall—hear of “Philip on Indigestion” 
without turning cold and feeling your skin 
creep; and look complacently on any other 
M.D. rolling along in his rhubarb-coloured, 
large one-pill-box of a carriage without 
wincing, and feeling a spasm here, a sinking 
there, and an undefinable dread every where. 

But as all men will not listen to “ the 
voice of the charmer,” Temperance, “ charm 
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she never £o wisely,”—as there are some 
who from mere ignorance—others from 
mere heedlessness, will go on trying the 
strength of their constitutions till they have 
none to try longer—and others who will 
try the patience of Nature to the utmost 
stretch of endurance,—a word more to these 
and such as these. The greater number of 
dyspeptics (who make your hypochondriacs) 
sin against their stomachs in pure innocence 
of bad intention; they do not, with malice 
prepense, set about destroying themselves 
—they would not wilfully go to work to sap 
the foundation of their constitutions, but 
they do their digestive organs all sorts of 
injuries, under a mistaken notion that they 
are conferring a favour upon them. I have 
been quietly observing two females over a 
luncheon of fruit. It is now eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon ; at nine this same morning 
they breakfasted, yet somehow three large 
oranges and six apples, with half a pint of 
light wine, have “vanished from the glimpses 





of the Noon.” What, now, in the name of 


all that is moderate, could these young wo- 
men want with these sweets and sours— 
these cold and raw crudities, at this early 
hour of the day ?—and these, too, upon a 
breakfast of tea and toast not half digested 
and distributed ?—This is the sort of undue 
indulgence which perplexes Nature herself, 
makes her pause in her work to wonder at 
the perversities of her grown-up spoiled 
children, and provokes her resentment— 
which is terrible when once she begins to 
be angry with those with whom she was 
most affectionate, and to chastise those of 
whom she was most tender. 

As was said before—our habits are hypo- 
chondria-breeding: we do not give Nature 
fair play, and then when anything goes 
wrong with us, we throw the whole blame 
on her, and make it out that we are ill-used. 
But this is a mean and shabby shuffling 
out of the responsibiiity, which lies with 
ourselves, and ourselves only. Nature isa 
6 le ped with us; let us be honest with 

er—not accuse her of things of which she is 
innocent, nor atteinpt, by evasion and sub- 
ornation of witnesses, to carry ourselves 
clean out of court. 

We abuse our heads and stomachs: the 
one has too much to think about, and the 
other to digest. The stomach resents it, 
and the head goes wrong :—or the brain is 
oppressed with thought and care—-with 
money-inventing and money-circumventing, 
and the stomach and its fellow-workers 
rebel. If a wheel of your watch is clogged 
and impeded, and performs its functions im- 
perfectly, it avails little that the other wheels 
are clean and capable of their task; the im- 
pediment of one, in time, impedes the others, 
and the instrument is no longer accurate. 
The works which make up that more 
wonderful piece of mechanism, Man, are as 
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nicely adjusted, and depend as much ag 
those of your watch upon the accuracy of 
movement of all the’ parts: every member 
must do its duty punctually, or the uniformity 
and oneness of operation ceases, and we may 
easily imagine what must follow. 

Much eating and drinking, and no relaxa- 
tion of the bow which will bear straining, 
but must not always be on the strain, are 
the exciting causes of our worst bodily and 
mental miseries. It is not too much to say, 
that nineteen-twentieths of the overcrowded 
population of this overgrown city are the 
authors of their own ailments; the twenti- 
eth content themselves with taking such as 
Nature sends them as their share of “the 
infirmities which flesh is heir to,” and do not 
wilfully add to that which is already too 
much. The nineteenth seem to live in this 
large metropolis as if there was no way out 
of it. The few who have discovered that it 
has outlets, and bring back hourly news of 
the health-giving vicinities spreading round 
about it,—where the eye is daily freshened 
with an ever-verdant green—the lungs are 
purified with wholesome draughts of vital 
air unmixed with the filthy exhalations of a 
town—the overboiling blood is cooled down 
to temperate, and its flow regulated by ex- 
ercise—the passions silenced by the silence 
of the placid fields sleeping in the sun;— 
these spies into the Canaan of health are 
listened to with incredulous ears, and looked 
upon with unbelieving eyes. That they 
wear the red and white of health—eat with 
enjoyment, turn what they eat to nutriment 
—sleep well—are active in their daily busi- 
ness—have clear heads and wholesome 
thoughts, these sicklings cannot deny ;—it 
must be a difference of constitution which 
makes them what they are—not their change 
of bad air for good—activity for sedentari- 
ness—circulation for stagnation of the vital 
flood—sinews strengthened by exertion for 
sinews relaxed by inertion—legs put to the 
use for which they were intended, instead 
of being cramped under desks and dining- 
tables till they are too swollen for exercise, 
and too painful even for easy slippers.— 
These healthy people are so by accident of 
constitution: they possess an invaluable 
blessing, for which they should thank God 
and their prudent fathers and mothers; but 
as for us, we are doomed men-—born to bear 
the hardest and heaviest burdens of life, 
and not bear thein well; we are incurable— 
advice, though given gratis, is thrown away 
upon us—our constitutions are not worth 
the price of a box of quack pills: let us go 
on, then, in our own old way—it is too late 
to take to a new one: leave us to our inac- 
live livers and Iungs which scarcely play— 
attempt not to awaken us from our lethargy: 
if you will but let ns alone, we shall sleep 
quietly enough and want no waking. Let 
thei alone, then, by all means :— 
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* Leave them—leave them to repose.” 

But you who are impatient of these miseries, 
and would be whole again, know that they 
are not remediless—that the remedy is even 
in your own possession, and that you may 
be your own physician, though you will 
require some small assistance from your 
apothecary. If you have been too seden- 
tary, either in your business, or in your 
relaxations from business, refrain for a time 
from the one, and let the other be of a more 
active nature. Going from your desk to the 
theatre will not alleviate these complaints 
—nor will passing from your house to that 
of a friend, and there sitting down to cards 
and chess ;—these may amuse the mind, but 
they will not lighten, clear, clean, and reno- 
vate the body. A congestion of the vital 

rts of yuur frame is not to be removed by 
lolling in a lump on a chair, however much 
the hands may be employed, and the mind 
interested. You may take “a man,” but 
you are all the while losing one: you may 
get the “odd trick,” and “count all the 
honours,” but there is a gaunt fellow behind 
your chair, who is looking over your hand, 
and chuckling to think how completely you 
are’playing into his hands,—how soon his 
old trick can despoil you of your odd trick, 
—how easily he can turn your honours into 
posthumous ones. Leave, then, these se- 
dentary occupations, and instead of counting 
cards count mile-stones: eight of these— 
(taking which you will,—those which range 
themselves in lines dating from “The Stan- 
dard in Cornhill,” or those which take their 
station at proper distances “From the Spot 
where Hick’s Hall formerly stood,”)—will 
do you more vital good than all the honours 
which Holye ever wot of—than all the 
pawns which Philidor ever perplexed his in- 
genious brains about. 

If you have “Joved, not wisely, but too 
well,” the pleasures of the table, love them 
less, Lower your diet—but not too low: a 
little coal properly thrown on a fire keeps it 
burning; a bushel puts it out: there is a 
medium measure between a handfull and a 
skuttlefull. Remember that it is the quan- 
tity, not the quality of food that makes it 
indigestible. A man with a pretty good 
stomach might partake moderately of mar- 
bles, and live; but if he swallowed bagsfull 
at a time, he might reasonably expect a fit 
of indigestion. Reyniéres, the witty author 
of the Almanach des Gourmands, has pro- 
perly characterised a fit of indigestion as the 
“remorse of a guilty stomach.” A man 
with a temperate appetite does not know 
that he has such a thing as a stomach, 
except when he receives a nudge from a 
neighbour’s elbow in it; or, which is 
much more pleasant, when he complacently 
smooths down his waistcoat after a dinner 
which pleased him, and pats its pockets 
with a tooling of the grateful for a bellyfull. 
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Eat little, then. You are not, like the boa 
constrictor, obliged to bolt a buffalo at a 
meal, or go without a dinner at all for want 
of a pantry. A dog is wiser than that; and 
when he has had enough, will carefully bury 
the remainder of his joint for the next day. 
Is Towler to have better notions of the ab- 
stemious than Tompkins? 

If you have indulged in “ potations throt- 
tle deep,” do not at once turn down your 
glass, but be resolute in having it but once 
where it was thrice filled. You will miss 
for a few days your darling stimulant; but 
your constitution, meanwhile, having light- 
ened the hiold, and the ballast having shifted, 
but not so as to put the vessel out of all 
trim, will then discover for herself where it 
is not crank, and will begin her own repairs ; 
—if there is a plank sprung, or a seam start- 
ed, will secure the one, stop the other, and 
restore the vessel to sea-worthiness, 

Keep the mind cheerful, if you can, and 
employed, which you may. A vacant mind, 
like a bil) in parliament, may be innocent 
enough in that state; but it depends upon 
the filling up ere “the third reading” as to 
what it will turn out. Do you love reading? 
Read works of humour in preference to those 
of seriousness ; such as the novels of Field- 
ing and Smollett, Scott, Edgeworth, Bul- 
wer, and Galt. These writers will give you 
more cheerful views of life—the two first 
especially. If you have not looked into 
Fielding since you were a boy, (and where 
is the man who, as a boy, did not read Tom 
Jones bg is something in mere associa- 
tion which will recall the feelings of that 
happiest period of life ; and it is hard if there 
is not some passage of the past, which, only 
to remember, is like living youth over again. 
If you once begin to laugh, farewell, for that 
fit, to hypochondria. Avoid even a Parthian 
glance at past impressions of a painful na- 
ture. Do not dwell long on old grievances, 
even if they will start up again, and, like 
Richard’s victims, repass in melancholy pro- 
cession. Let them “come like shadows— 
so depart :” our bodily eyes are given that 
we may look before us ;—hope, our mental 
eyesight, inclines us to look forward. There 
is no further use in being mindful of the 
past than as it makes us careful of the fu- 
ture. Avoid rumination: leave “chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter” to four-footed 
creatures; they have nothing else to do, 
and can turn it to some account. Even in 
your progress to convalescence, come old 
monster, bred and born of the disease, will 
start up to frighten you back; but nothing 
will so effectually subdue it as this very 
simple exorcism :—hail its rise with a hearty 
“pooh, pooh!” and a hundred to one but 
that it turns tail. But, before all things, 
avoid fresh occasions for mental disquiet. 
Let the actions of the day be such as will 
bear review on the pillow at night. If you 
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have done a wrong anywhere, either thought- 
lessly or from passion, set it right—if possi- 
ble :—if you cannot, at least atone for it by 
doing good in some other quarter. It is the 
impulse—the intention—not the mere value 
and amount of the good you may do, which 
is thething: it isthe thought that you are not 
so much engrossed by yourself and yourown 
afflictions but that you can still sympathise 
with others, which shall make you rich in- 
deed. Encourage charity in thought, word, 
and deed. If you can once forget yourself, 
and look abroad upon the world, not asa 
mere idle speculator upon the miseries of 
your fellow-men, but as a participator in 
them, you will soon forget your own cares 
and miseries in the cares and miseries of 
others. Leave all besides to heaven. 


KING LEAR, 
“AS SHAKSPEARE WROTE IT.” 


The language of this sublimest of trage- 
dies, which, for a hundred and fifty years 
and upwards, has been impudently supplant- 
ed by the ignorant trash of Mr. Poet-Lau- 
reate T'até, was restored to the stage on the 
23d of May, by the most accomplished of 
our living actors. He has thus in some sort 
redeemed the disgraces of the players his 

redecessors—“ these harlotry players,” as 

rs. Quickly calls them—who had preferred 

- a vulgar and impudent “huswife” to that 

muse whose beauty and whose dowry is ex- 

haustless, and who never fails to confer 

wealth, power, and understanding, in return 
for devotion paid her. 

We must be very guarded, however, in 
the praise we bestow on Mr. Macready. He 
deserves much, but not all we could desire 
to have offered him. What he has restored 
is, indeed, the unalloyed language and se- 
vere passion of Shakspeare ; but he has not 
restored all. He has done much; but he 
has left much undone. He has given us 
Lear in his grandest and most appalling as- 
pect; but he has denied him to us in that 
which would have touched our hearts most 
nearly, and moved most sensibly our pity. 
Ah! Mr. Macready, why did you omit the 
Fool? We must remonstrate with you 
strongly on this point, as we will not be 
chary of our praise in others. The Fool is 
one of the most wonderful creations of the 
genius of Shakspeare. The picture of his 
quick and pregnant sarcasm, of his loving 
devotion, of his acute sensibility, of his de- 
spairing mirth, of his heartbroken silence— 
contrasted with the rigid sublimity of Lear’s 
suffering, with the huge desolation of Lear’s 
sorrow, with the vast and outspread image of 
Lear’s madness—is the noblest thought that 
ever entered into the heart and mind of man. 
Nor is it a noble thought merely: .it is for 
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action—for representation? necessary to the 
audience as tears are to an overcharged 
heart—necessary to Lear himself as the re- 
collection of his kingdom, or as the worn 
and faded garments of his power. We will 
take leave to say, that Shakspeare would as 
soon have consented to the banishment of 
Lear from the tragedy, as to the banishment 
of his Fool. We can fancy him, while plan- 
ning the ‘mmortal Work, feeling suddenly, 
with the instinct of his divine genius, that 
its gigantic sorrows could never be present- 
ed on the stage without a suffering too 
frightful, a sublimity too remote, a grandeur 
too terrible—unless relieved by quiet pathos, 
and in some way brought home to the ap- 
prehensions of the audience by homely and 
familiar illustration. At such a moment 
that Fool rose to his mind, and not till then 
could he have contemplated his marveilous 
work in the greatness and the beauty of its 
final completion. Complete without him the 
tragedy can never be. See how inextrica- 
bly he is interwoven with Lear. What is 
it that immediately stirs the rage of the wolf 
Goneril? A report that her favourite gen- 
tleman had been struck by her father, “ for 
chiding of his Fool”—for chiding the only 
being that seems truly dear and necessary 
to Lear’s sight after the fatal division of 
his kingdom. Remember the questions, 
“ Where’s my knave—my fool ? Go you and 
call my fool hither.” “ Where’s my fool ? ho! 
I think the world’s asleep.” “But where’s 
my fool? I have not seen him these two 
days.” And, oh! remember the reply that 
is given—read it, if you can, without tears: 
“Since my young lady’s going into France, 
Sir, the fool hath much pined away.” “No 
more of that!” interrupts the impatient king, 
with ill-repressed emotion, “I have noted 
it well.’ Words cannot go beyond this ; 
and it lets us into a secret corner of his 
heart, which were closed without it. We 
see him still clinging to the memory of her 
who was used to be his best object, the argu- 
ment of his praise, balm of his age, “ most 
best, most dearest.” We see that his love for 
the Fool is associated with Cordelia, who was 
kind to the poor boy, and for the loss of 
whom he pines away. We are prepared 
for that most touching question when the 
Fool enters, flinging, in the hectic merri- 
ment of despair, his coxcomb at Kent, 
“How now, my pretty knave? How dost 
thou 2?” And we are still better prepared 
for the sublime pathos of the close, when 
Lear, bending over the dead body of all he 
had left to love upon the earth, connects 
with her the memory of that other gentle, 
faithful, and loving being who hed passed 
from his side—unites, in that moment of 
final agony, the two hearts which had been 
broken in his service—and exclaims, “ And 
my poor fool is hanged!” These are 
beauties, it may be said, too subtle for the 
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stnge: we might admit this, were the cha- 
racter and introduction of the Fool depen- 
dent solely upon such as these. But it is 
evident that this is not so ; that, on the con- 
trary, the Fool is meant to play a material 
part before the audience—to point home to 
them the wandering sublimity of Lear—to 
relieve their aching hearts and “tightened 
breasts ” from the over-intensity of his sor- 
rows, while he brings withal yet more close- 
ly to their apprehensions (without danger to 

eir own wits) his m5! sense of suffer- 
ing, his sublimity of imagination. With 
this, too, he plays another part. Mark his 
intense efforts, while despair is struggling 
with his jests, to bring Lear back to reason. 
Every word he utters probes to the quick. 
“This is not altogether fool, my lord,” says 
Kent. “You more knave than fool,” says 
Goneril, “ follow your master!” Mark how 
he turns upon that fiendish daugater with 
the courage of a fearless love,—follow him 
through the next scene with Lear, when 
they are alone, and the thought of Cordelia 
rises—“ I did her wrong ;”—see how his thril- 
ling sarcasms turn the King at last towards 
the recovery of his kingdom—* to take it 
again perforce!” Mark throughout the 
whole of the scenes, up to the end of the 
second act, with what desperate efforts he 
pursues this purpose, reminding Lear, when 
he seeks Regan, that “winter’s not gone 
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Ah, there was no gain in the Fool’s seeking 
—but he had it neverthe!ess. “How dost, 
= boy—art cold? I am cold myself.” 
“ Poor fool and knave, I have one part in 
my heart that’s sorry yet for thee.” e re- 
member on first reading this scene—where 
the suffering of Lear had seemed tous too 
dreadful, too rigid, too potent in its intellect- 
ual sublimity, too nearly allied with the 
thunders and the lightnings of the old heav- 
ens above him, to inspire any feeling but 
that of intense awe—that the relief of tears 
came as we fancied the struggling and 
soothing pathos of the Fool’s voice remind- 
ing his master that he must 
“ Make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day ”— 

and could almost hear the answer of Lear, 
subdued toa more gentle sense of suffer- 
ing, “ True, my good boy!” This is indeed 
to soothe and serve. Fancy him again 
when the fit more violently returns, and 
Lear throws off “his lendings,” bidding 
them come unbutton there—fancy him, as 
we have had it described by one of the 
best of living writers, “throwing himself 
into his master’s arms to stay their fury, 
looking up in his countenance with eyes 
that would fain appear as if they wept not,” 
uttering that pathetic entreaty “ Prithee, 
nuncle, be contented.” But he will not be 
contended—so the Fool’s office draws toa 


yet,” and threatening Kent (in a speech|close. We see him for the last time in the 


pregnant with humane wisdom and striking 
pathos) to set him “to school to an ant, to 
teach him there’s no labouring in the win- 
ter.” Is this not an integral portion of the 
play >—can the play be really acted without 
this? Why, the Fool should be restored, if 
only to allow the actor of Lear to give due 
effect to those little words (so grand, so 
touching, «o ne sublime) when, at 
the end o: the second act, in the effort of 
bewildering passion with which he strives 
to burst through the phalanx of amazed 
horrors that have closed him round, he feels 
that he has shaken his mighty intellect, and 
suddenly exclaims, “O, Fool, I shall go 
mad!” We can take no rant of self-up- 
braiding to supply the place of this. Let 
us pursue the poor knave a few steps farther. 
One half of his work is done now. The 
worst is certain—he cannot recall it—he 
can only soothe it. Mark how he does this: 
Kent asks who is with Lear in the storm ? 
He is answered— 

“ None but the Fool, who labours to outjest 

His heart-struck injuries.” 
He is silent with emotion when he hears 
this, and turns off from the subject in self- 
relief. He thought then, we warrant, of 
what the poo: Fool had said to him before— 

“ That, Sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 





Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm!” 


hovel. His efforts to soothe Lear’s injuries 
into quiet have failed—he is striving again 
to “outjest ” them. He humours his mad- 
ness that he may divert and dazzle it. He 
assists him in the arraignment of Goneril, 
that he may distract him by saying to the 
fancied she-wolf “Cry you mercy, I took 
you for a joint-stool.” These are the last 
words he utters—we are to fancy his task 
utterly done, and himself pining away with 
sorrow. We hear of him no more till we 
hear that sublime touch of pathos over the 
dead body of the hanged Cordelia. 

Such is the Fool, banished from the trag- 
edy of Lear. We mustagain ask you, Mr. 
Macready, why did you banish him? We 
can admit of no excuses. You will urge, 
perhaps, the difficulty of finding an actor 
fit for it—one that should speak no more 
than is set down for him? Mr. Rlanchard 
might have been schooled to attempt it, and 
the attempt was at all events worth making. 
You will say, perhaps, that his introduction 
must necessarily have kept Lear's madness 
longer before the audience, that it is dwelt 
upon too long as it is, and that the scene in 
the hovel must be dispensed with? We 
deny this—we say that the transposi- 
tions you are obliged to make from that 
scene are badly made, and would occupy 
little more time if they fell in their proper 
place—we say that that change of scene is 
even necessary for the obvious change that 
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has occurred in the character of Lear’s suf- 
fering—we say that, though you have a 
right to abridge, you have no right to omit 
or transpose—and finally we say that, with 
your well-known love for Shakspeare, your 
fitness to appreciate his genius in its sub- 
tlest as well as its grandest shapes, and 
your absolute power of ordering what res- 
torations you pleased on the late occasion, 
it was unworthy of you to stop where you 
did, when, to realize Shakspeare’s divine 
purpose, you should at all risks have dared 
to advance farther. Betterton did not cut 
out the Fool—he acted it “as Mr. Shak- 
peare wrote it,” says the prompter Downes. 
This was in 1663, when yet a young man. 
His more mature experience confirmed the 
propriety of this, for we find him again act- 
ing it “as Mr. Shakspeare wrote it” in 
1671—and we know that Lear was consid- 
ered one of his great characters. Ten 
years after the last date Tate published his 
disgusting version, and this was adopted 
successively by Boheme, by Quin, by Booth, 
by Barry, by Garrick, by Henderson, by 
Kemble, by Kean. 

This brings us to the most grateful part 
of our task—the consideration of what Mr. 
Macready has done. By suffering nothing 
but Shakspeare to be spoken, he has con- 
ferred areal service on literature and on 
the stage ; and by his performance, unques- 
tionably, he has added a great lustre to his 
professional reputation. We wish he would 
complete it by restoring the Fool! Mean- 
while, let us endeavour to give to him the 
thanks he has already deserved. What a 
j rofession is that of a player! A man of 
intellect, imagination, and passion shall de- 
vote himself for years to the study of such a 
character as Lear—shall -refuse to act it 
till his powers seem sufficiently matured for 
the execution of his own conception—shall 
approach it even then with nervous diffidence, 
with the modesty, though with the conscious- 
ness, of genius,—and shall be told, the fol- 
lowing morning, in the space of a dozen 
lines, by one of the public instructors, on 
whose poor lines thousands are content to 
wait, that really they could not extend ap- 
plause to the performance, though it was 
very creditable, and was, “ however,” for 
the actor’s “ benefit.” So helpless and ex- 
posed is even such a man to the little curs, 
“Tray, Blanch, or Sweetheart ’—so may 
they all bark at him—so, from the security 
of anonymous writing and large circulation, 
“ dunces may be critics, cowards valiant, and 
apprentices gentlemen!” Now we take 


leave to say that, considered all in all, Mr. 
Macready’s was a very great and remarka- 
ble performance, a performance that in the 
“getting and giving ” days (and they are 
not long past), in the days of be-Rosciusing 
and bepraising, might have made ten repu- 
tations and even then have left a little in- 
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struction to spare for the enlightenment of 
“critics.” It was evident in the very first 
scene with what care it had been studied, 
There was something beyond the turbulent 
greatness, the royal impatience, of Lear— 
there was something to redeem him from his 
treatment of Cordelia. That bewildered 
pause after giving his “ father’s heart” 
away—the hurry yet hesitation of his man- 
ner as he told them to “ Call France. Who 
stirs ? Call Burgundy ”—were masterly 
strokes, heightening touches of light from a 
master’s pencil. We saw atonce how much 
consideration he needed—how much pity— 
of how little of himself he was indeed the 
master—how crushing and irrepressible was 
the strength of his sharp impatience. In 
the various passion of the great scene that 
follows, he filled the stage around him with 
true and appalling touches of nature. The 
uncertainty of “ Are you our daughter ?” 
was hideous and dreamlike—yet surpassed 
by the sublime familiarity of the “ Does any 
one here know me ?” where the questions 
that followed in wondering succession were 
not swayed between the effect of sarcasm 
and bitterness, but seemed hovering over 
the very brink of an opening gulph of mad- 
ness! If Mr. Macready’s performance had 
closed with those questions, we should have 
been left with sufficient assurance of his 
power to climb with the sublime heights of 
Lear’s passion. But it did not close here. 
Throughout the scene he did gradually as- 
cend through all its changes of agony, of 
anger, of impatience, of turbulent assertion, 
of despair, and mighty grief—till on his 
knees, with arms upraised and head thrown 
back, the tremendous agonies of the Curse 
burst from him amid heaving and reluctant 
throes of suffering and anguish. It was 
sublimely given :—it was no explosion of 
rage—no impetuous anathema of hate—no 
rapid or convulsive pouring out of passion : 
every word seemed to iow wrought its 
passage from a heart that was breaking in 
the effort, while the images of love by which 
the horrors of the curse are invoked seemed 
to come from his choking utterance as if 
laden with fond associations unextinguisha- 
ble even then. That this was in the true 
spirit of Shakspeare is evident from the con- 
struction of the original play, where he re- 
turns immediately after the curse with his 
manhood shaken, shedding “ hot tears.” It 
may be necessary for the relief of the actor 
and the effect of the scene to transpose this 
—but we think it a pity nevertheless. At 
all events, we shouldsay Mr. Macready was 
wrong in shedding those tears on the arm of 
Albany—though his breaking from him to 
order his horses, to tell Goneril that she 
lied, and to recur to the “ most small fault ” 
of Cordelia, was all in the highest style of 
the art, in its extremes of grandeur and pa- 
thos. 
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The terrific scene of the second act,, with Edgar, had they been shaken by such 
ie though full of masterly touches, was not| throes of sensibility and suffering. “I ama 
* sustained with such equal power : he stag-| man more sinn’d against than sinning ” was 
pt gered occasionally with “ uneasy steps ”|over-weak in pathos ;—“ Hast thou given 
F under the vast weight of its suppressed |all to thy two daughters ?” wanted force, ra- 
od emotion. Desolation did not seem to have | pidity, and eager excited fancy. While we 
closed him completely round, his agony was | make these objections, however, we should 

“ey not full, there seemed room for yet greater|add, that in these scenes some passages 
“ afflictions, before the concluding speech) were given with an expression and action 
burst forth in its dim grandeur of threaten-| almost perfect, as the fine remembrance of 

ed vengeance. Yet we must mention one|the “ poor naked wretches ”—and that in 
or two of its redeeming passages. These | the last and grandest scene of his intellect- 
were of the highest kind : among them were | ual madness, Mr. Macready touched some 
his self-persuading utterance of the words} of the noble strings with a master’s hand. 
“ Hysterica passio ”—his anxious and fear-| His action with the flowers as he entered, 
ful tenderness to Regan—and the elevated | plucking them from his bosom and distribut- 
randeur of his appeal to the heavens.|ing them around, as if in the very act of 
ut, surpassing these, were his terribly-sup-| coining and of pressing his soldiers, was 
pressed efforts, his pauses, his reluctant| exquisitely conceived and done. We have 
pangs of passion, in the speech, “I will not| some doubt in our minds as to the propriety 
trouble thee, my child !”—and exceeding | of his “every inch a king,” and the subse- 
the whole, as we thought, in deep simplicity, | quent assertions of hisrank. Had Lear not 
as well as agony of pathos, was that noble/| discovered, in the midst of the upturned 
conception of shame, as he hid his face on| riches of his mind, a consciousness of gran- 


a 


the arm of Goneril, and said— deur before which all kingly conditions were 
“ [ll go with thee, as nothing ? Would not all recurrences to 

Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, his old state after that be humbling, not ex- 
And thou art twice her love.” alting ? “ When I do stare, see how the 





The storm scenes disappeinted us ; we|subject quakes!” Is not this terrible de- 
suppose they must always do so. The pov-|rision? When he recovers his senses, he 
erty of the scene itself must harass the | never once adverts to his rank or kingdom. 
efforts of the actor ; he may feel as though | Cordelia is all hiscare. The sires of suf- 
he wanted a part of his “ great argument ”| fering have purged and cleansed his soul. 
—as though he could himself out-talk the | When Cordelia and the physician tell him 
thunder. We know not whether it was out|of his “own kingdom,” and, unaware of 
of some such feeling, but Mr. Macready’s|the change, are careful to address him as 
entrance in the scene where he bids the |“ your highness,” he turns aside and prays 
wind to crack its cheeks, the thunder to/| them not to abuse him. 
rumble its bellyfull, and the lightning to| The two last great scenes—the recogni- 
singe his white head, was well nigh as tame | tion of Cordelia, and the death—were inex- 
as the mimic machinery of these elements. | pressibly affecting, and were received with 
It wanted tumultuous extravagance—a pre- | the truest and most touching of al] tributes 
ternatural cast of wildness. Physical dis-|—tears. We have left ourselves little 
tress was altogether, throughout these | space to advert to them; but we must men- 
scenes, as evident as intellectual grandeur. | tion the extreme beauty of his “ Pray, do not 
We cannot think that this should be so. If|mock me!”—the eager agony of pleasure 
the distress of Lear in the storm were given|and pain in “ Be your tears wet?” the 
adequately on the stage, even in one pas- | heart-touching tenderness and balm of the 
“sf sage, as mere distress alone, we do not|“ Forget and forgive.” That single line to 
think the audience could bear it. We are |the Physician, “I fear I am not in my per- 
sure Shakspeare did not intend that. Our| fect mind,” was a world of foregone misery 
sense of Lear’s physical sufferings merges | and future hopelessness ;—nothing could go 
into the sense of his passion and his sublime | beyond it. Its speaker had, indeed, nothing 
imagination. Of the condition of his out- | left but to.die. We wondered not that he 
ward man we think not—we reject it, even| then asked for poison. All the sorrow that 
as himself rejects it. We wish, as Mr./| ensues is well, and as it should be—even to 
Lamb has so finely said, in a paper of un-|the hanging of Cordelia. Mr. Macready’s 
paralleled beauty, to see the mind of Lear|representation of the father in the last 
laid bare—to feel ourselves within it, sus- | scene, broken down to his last despairing 
tained there by the grandeur that enables | struggle, his heart swelling gradually up- 
him to baffle the malice of daugliters and of | wards till it bursts in that last sigh, com- 
storms. We would have had Mr. Macrea-| pleted the most perfect. picture that the ac- 
dy go through these scenes with a more | tors of our present time have dared to render 
rigid and intellectual grandeur, and with less|us of the tragedy of “King Lear.” We 
of emotion. The senses of Lear could nev-|beg to thnk Mr. Macready for it most 
er have kept together up to his meeting 'cordially—to admire, most sincerely, the 
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modesty of the few words he addressed to 
the audience at the close—and to exhort 
him, should he act this great character next 
season, as we trust he will, under more 
favouring auspices, to restore the Fool. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Diversions Diverse—Rail-Road Prospects—He- 
roes at Lisbon—The two London Colleges— 
The Case of Mr. Gee—The New Sabbath Bill 
—-Alterative Arrangements—-An Equivocal 
Martyr—Ozxford Installation, &c. 


Diversions Diverse.—THE past month 
has been full of gaieties; yet, we should 
say rather courtly gaieties than general 
gaiety. Their Majesties have been much in 
town ; and levees, drawing-rooms, d:nners, 
and balls have made the walls of St. Jemes’s 
ring with glee and festivity, while the morn- 
ings have been devoted to reviews and 
inspections. The playhouses have been 
honoured by the presence of their Majes- 
ties; and the Queen has honoured the 
Opera, the Ancient Music, and the Anni- 
versary Concert of the “Sons of the Cler- 
gy,” with her presence. 

Of private parties few yet have made any 
great sensation. Beauties have been pre- 
sented at Court, who are destined to run 
their bright career at Almack’s, before some 
of the beauties who have been on hand for 
two or three seasons—at least—have got 
off. The return of Lord Hertford and the 
Duke of Devonshire to England will give 
an impetus to the gay world, and we pre- 
sume the next month, notwithstanding the 
dingy supply of pre-arrangements in the 
“ Morning Post,” will come out brilliantly. 

The Dowager Lady Salisbury has begun 
her course of assemblies ; and Lady Mans- 
field, taking other nights, has made a simi- 
Jar beginning. There are all sorts of for- 
eign plays and operas, to which all the world 


go, who, keeping pace with the march of 


intellect, pretend to despise the English 
drama and native talent, because they 
choose to pretend to understand German, 
Italian, and French. The opera overflows 
—all Cheapside and the Poultry are cooped 
up in the pit,and even the wives of the 
canaille have boxes in order to show their 
breeding. 

Of all things in the world keep us from 
affectation, but of all things in the world 
just now nothing is so difficult to be kept 
from ; the boobies and asses whom one sees 
perched about the Opera House, affecting 
taste, and even a knowledge of what they 
hear, are only equalled, as an exhibition, by 
the more rational monkeys of the Zuclogi- 
cal Gardens; which little nasty animals, if 
it were not for the filth and indelicacy of 
the exhibition, would afford nearly as much 





amusement on the Sundays as the affected 
apes of gentility do on the Saturdays, 

We must say that the promenade of 
naturalists in the Regent’s Park on Sunday 
strikes us to be as great a violation of deco- 
rum as we are quite sure it is of decency, 
The people who crowd these Gardens on a 
Sunday have six other days in the week to 
go there—nobody less than ourselves would 
countenance any legislative measure which 
should puritanically curtail or hinder the 
enjoyments of the working classes, who are 
doomed to labour six days in the week and 
have only the seventh for relaxation ; but as 
all those exclusives who go to see the ele- 
phant wash, and the monkeys play with one 
another on the Sabbath, have no occupation 
to hinder them from visiting those scenes of 
enlightenment on Monday as well as Tues- 
day, or Thursday as well as Saturday, we 
think the mere gratification of keeping out 
that class of persons who could alone enjoy 
such beautiful exhibitions, and who are not 
permitted to enter on the Sundays, ought 
not to induce the “ladies and gentiemen” 
to make so pointed a display. 

We have heard that Mr. Rogers, or Mr. 
Hook, or Mr. Somebody, justifies this des- 
ecration because the wild beasts are preying 
animals ; but this is all unseemly mockery. 
If the Gardens are to be opened on the Sab- 
bath, it should be for that description of 
persons who are unable to see the curiosi- 
ties on any other day ; for why should not 
Miss Snaggs, or Miss Baggs, or Miss Bod- 
kin, have the advantage of watching ele- 
phants bathe and monkeys flirt as well as 
the Dachess of Doublechin or lady Jemima 
Juicy? We are as aristocratic in our feel- 
ings as our neighbours, and as anxious that 
the aristocracy should be upheld; but we 
do say, that when all these grandees can go 
to see sights any day in the week, and their 
inferiors can only go to see them on one, 
it is, to say the least of it, bad taste to make 
an ostentatious parade of needless Sabbath- 
breaking, which not only renders them con- 
spicuously careless of sacred obligations, 
but excludes others from enjoyments of 
which, at no other periods, they are unable 
to partake. 





Rart-Roavp Prospects.—-The world, at 
least the English world, appears to be rail- 
road mad. We have already forewarned 
the eager speculators in trams and trains 
that they may be extremely likely to burn 
their fingers ; and the more we hear of the 
circumstances connected with these under- 
takings, the more strongly we become con- 
firmed in our opinions respecting them. 

We believe—but we are not certain even 
of that, up to the present time—that the 
Manchester and Liverpool rail-road “ pays.” 
If it do, itis because the novelty has at- 
tracted an unusual number of passengers, 
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and because the principal part of the traffic 
upen it at any time is that of carriages con- 
veying men, women, and children. It is no- 
torious that the wear and tear of rail-roads 
worked by heavy vehicles is enormously 
expensive ; and we are quite certain that 
even the Bristol rail-road—pigs being the 
principal commodity to be forwarded to 
London—must be a failure. Of what earth- 
ly advantage can the Southampton rail- 
road be? What goods have we to receive 
from Southampton ?—hops from Farnham, 
or again pigs from Hampshire ; but what is 
the influx or efflux of people into or out of 
the place itself?—the towns it is to pass 
near are few—none manufacturing towns— 
none places of popular resort. 

But this is not all. Let the speculations 
be as advantageous as the projectors wish 
them to be, is not some regard to be paid to 
the welfure and convenience of the metrop- 
olis and its suburbs? If these schemes, 
which have—at least, some of them—se- 
cured the sanction of Parliament, are real- 
ised, what turmoil and confusion, what mis- 
chief and misery, will ensue to London and 
its neighbourhood! These rail-roads are to 
run across the country at a height of 
eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 
the lower grounds. The Bristol viaduct is 
to come into London by the Brompton 
road, and end at an alehouse called the 
Hoop and Toy. In stretching away from 
this point, it will cut up and destroy all the 
agreeable residences and pretty gardens 
and grounds of the peaceable inhabitants 
of that thickly-peopled neighbourhood ; and 
instead of a lawn or shrubbery, brought to 
perfection by tire care of years, at the back 
of his villa, the owner or tenant will have 
a huge wall, nearly as high as his house, 
brought, perhaps, close to his back drawing- 
room windows, his rest and quiet being, 
throughout the night and day, broken and 
disturbed by the roaring of the steam-en- 
gines, the rattling of wheels, and, in the 
Bristol case, the squeaking of pigs. 

This is not all, no, nor half of the mis- 
chiefs which must ensue. Not only are 
those individuals, whose gardens and 
grounds are thus mercilessly to be cut up, 
to be outraged, but the public generally, 
and persons individually removed from the 
actual nuisance, are to be more seriously 
injured. This Bristol rail-road, after strik- 
ing across through the fields and gardens 
between Fulham and Hammersmith, is to 
cut into Brompton, and there stop. At 
this point of stoppage all the passengers— 
aye, pigs and all—from Bristol are to be 
shovelled off the high shelf, and left to get 
into town how they can. To this point, 
then, all the cabs, omnibuses, flys, vans, and 
caravans, disposable for the purpose wil! 
repair, in order to receive the new arrivals; 
and from the “ ending post” to Hyde Park 
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Corner, the crowd and confusion will be 
such as to render a residence in any part of 
Knightsbridge, or those agreeable rows 
and terraces between it and town, utter! 
impossible. So much for the Bristol road. 
The Southampton will do for another inlet 
into the metropolis exactly the same; while 
the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park 
and the Hampstead Road will fall a victim 
to the equally diabolical effects of the via- 
duct from Birmingham. As for the Green- 
wich affair, that ends on the other side of 
the water; and considering that to all civ- 
ilized persons in the capital, the difficulty 
of getting to the Bricklayers’ Arms, where 
it is to begin, is just as great as getting to 
Greenwich altogether, it does not much sig- 
nify,—the others do. ' 

We are perfectly aware that private con- 
venience ought to yield to the public good, 
and that, to use the words of him whose 
words better express all things than those of 
any other man, we must, to 

“ Do a great right, do a little wong ;” 

but, in the cases to which we are now al- 
luding the great sacrifice of individual con~ 
venience renders it, not a private, but a 
public question. If not only ten or twenty 
thousand individuals are injured and dis- 
tressed by the erection of these abomina- 
ble nuisances, but the safety of the whole 
population is endangered by the crowding 
from their “ends” to the different parts of 
the town, it ceases to be either a private 
evil or a little wrong. We should not speak 
so strongly or a subject which we consider 
to be of the highest importance to the peo- 
ple of London, if we were not prepared to 
suggest 3 qualification of the evil which we 
think might most reasonably be adopted. 
Instead of having three or four of these rail- 
roads—if rail-roads there must be—all en- 
tering London at different points, let ali the 
rail-roads unite at a given distance from 
town—the Western, the Southampton, the 
Bristol, the Birmingham—all might be 
brought together, by a very little trouble, at 
three or four miles from the metropolis. 
Then let the one rail-road entrance to town 
serve for all the roads, and bring that toa 
point at which, trom local circumstances, no 
mischief could be done in any degree com- 
parable with that which must inevitably be 
derived from the cutting up and destroy- 
ing valuable property and thickly-studded 
houses in those of the suburbs to which we 
have just alluded. 

Supposing that the roads, having met at 
some distance from town, could, when com- 
bined, or rather reduced to one, pass some- 
where at the back of the Regent’s Park, 
and so enter town by Maiden Lane and the 
Copenhagen Fields, to the end of Gray’s 
Inn Lane. At this point, merchandize of 
all sorts wenld find its way easily into the 
city. There are no houses, or certainly 
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very few, in the line way; and the diverg- 
ing roads at King’s Cross would carry 
oft the various carriages necessary for the 
transport of passengers in almost every di- 
rection essential to their convenience. 

It really is worth consideration. The ex- 
periment has never yet been tried of having 
several such rail-roads as approaches to a 

eat city; and although the projectors may 

e armed with Parliamentary authority to 
carry their most promising schemes into ex- 
ecution, they ought, most assuredly, to 
pause before they do an injury which, griev- 
ous as it seems it is likely to be, will, when 
done, be irretrievable. 





Tue Kemepres.—It was said some time 
ago that Charles Kemble had actually ar- 
rived in this country with Mrs. Butler, his 
daughter—there is not one word of truth in 
this report—they are still in America, and, 
from what we hear, continue their attrac- 
tion so powerfully, that their anticipated 
profits are not rated at less than 8000/. per 
annum, for three years to come, if they 
choose to stay in the United—or, as it ap- 
pears, the politically Dis-united—States so 
long. We admit that so protracted a resi- 
dence in such a country must be not over- 
agreeable. Yet, when a pill is so admira- 
bly gilt, it may be prudent, and perhaps not 
quite so disagreeable, to swallow it. It 
should appear, if these accourts be true, that 
Mr. Butler is very much of our opinion, for 
he consents to follow the example of certain 
lords and gentlemen who have preceded 
him, and allows his wife to continue her pro- 
fessional exertions. We are very glad he 
does, for perhaps he may, under all circum- 
stances, not object to let us have one peep 
at her when she returns toEngland. Three 
years is a long period to look furward to, 
yet time flies; and when she returns she 
perhaps may act upon a sort of Tontiue 
principle—for the benefit of the survivors. 
We sincerely hope she is as comfortable as 
she deserves to be, and that her happiness 
as a wife may be proportionate to her ex- 
cellence as a daughter. 





Heroes at Lispon.—There has been, 
what may be called, a “ blow-up ” (sine pul- 
vere) at Lisbon, between two very consid- 
erable persons, Sir John Milley Doyle, K. 
C. B., &c. &c. &c. and Genera! Bacon, K. 
T. S. Nothing can more clearly exhibit 
the sort of discipline and arrangement and 
feeling which exist in the army of Don Pe- 
dro than the exposé which has taken place. 

We cannot give all the correspondence, 
but an outline of the affair will suffice. 

Some reports of an unpleasant nature 
having been circulated as to the mode in 
which General Bacon, K. T. S., (son-in-law 
of the late Lady Oxford,) had disposed o! 
some booty taken by the troops under his 





command at Vallonga, Sir John Mi 
Doyle undertook, pipe friead of Gulley 
Bacon, to write to him to tell him of those 
reports, he, Milley, being a confidential aid. 
de-camp of Don Pedro, and a person sy 
posed to stand very well with the ex-Em. 
peror. 

Bacon answered this communication by 
denying the truth of the statement; but 
this letter somehow did not get to Sir Mil- 
ley in time to be answered before Bacon 
sent him a message by Captain Wakefield, 

Milley, however, refused to meet Bacon 
till he had cleared his character from the 
charges which the said Milley had previous- 
ly told him he did not believe ; upon which 
Bacon, K. T. S., wrote the following byief 
but pithy epistle ;— 


“ Alcantara, April 28, 1834. 

“ You are a dirty, cowardly, backbiting, in- 
famous scoundrel; and if you dare retrieve 
your lost character, you will make your appoint- 
ment with Capt. Wakefield to-morrow morning 
at nine o’clock ; if not, I shall not write to you 
to consider yourself horsewhipped, but I will 
apply the end to the most vunerable part of 
your disgraceful and dishonourable person. 


Signed) “A. Bacon. 
“ To Sir John Mr ag K. C. B.” 


Sir Milley, however, was not to be moved 
by such sweet words, and continued to de- 
cline any meeting, and the correspondence 
finished with this letter of Sir Milley’s :— 


*¢8 Rua das Necessidades, April 29, 1834. 
‘* Sir—Since Captain W. left my house this 
morning, [ have had a consultation with m 
friends, who are decidedly of opinion that 1 
cannot meet or hold any communication with 
you until you convince the public that the 
charges brought against you are without foun- 
dation. I was not, or am not, your accuser; 
but, whenever your court-martial is held, I, if 
called forward, will produce the persons, who 
will give the documentary evidence which 
they placed in my hands; and, after what has 
passed, -if you wish it, I will become the prose- 
cutor myself. (Signed) “J. M. Doyze.” 


The next day Sir Milley was dismissed 
from Pedro’s service, and informed that, if 
he meddled with Bacon, or any of his affairs, 
he would be treated in the true liberating 
style, and be clapped up in Belem (quuere 
Bedlam ?.) Upon which Bacon wrote to 
desire the most rigid investigation into his 
conduct; and Milley, we suppose, may go 
and whistle for his reappointment. 





Tue Two Lonpon CouLeces.—A very 
‘earned and interesting discussion has been 
going on since the publication of our last 
Number, in the Privy Council, on the sub- 
ject of giving a charter to the London Uni- 
versity which should empower it to grant 
degrees as Oxford and Cambridge do at 
present. 
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Sir Charles Wetherell spoke at great 
length, and with great ability, against the 
measure; and Messrs. Pollock, Follett, and 
Dr. Lushington were heard on the same 
side, as representing different interests 
likely to be affected by the indulgence. 

It seems to be the general opinion that 
the arguments of these learned gentlemen 
have had their effect—that they caused con- 
siderable excitement in the minds of some 
of the Lords during their delivery there can 
be no doubt; and it must be admitted that 
great inconvenience arose from the circum- 
stance that a great proportion of the Judges 
who were to decide the question so deeply 
affecting the interests of the Joint-Stock 
University Company in Gower-street, are 
shareholders in the concern to a very con- 
siderable amount. 

We are extremely glad to perceive that 
the affairs of King’s College are ina flour- 
ishing state. The testimonials afforded to 
the conduct of the students by the prcfes- 
sors are in the highest degree complimenta- 
ry to those gentlemen, and must be, in a 
similar proportion, gratifying to the friends 
of the institution. The Principal stated at 
the public meeting held on the 20th, “ that 
such was the excellence of the discipline of 
the College, that, since his appointment, he 
had never once had occasion to exercise his 
authority in support of it.” His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury distributed the 
prizes and certificates of honour, and, on 
quitting the chair, made a most eloquent 
and affecting speech to the assembled com- 


pany. 


Tue Case or Mr. Ger.—One of those 
occurrences in real life which transcend the 
fictions of romance has been the subject of 
general conversation during the last fort- 
night. A Mr. Gee, an attorney of Bishop’s 
Stortford, received a letter from an individ- 
ual unknown to him, requesting him to un- 
dertake some law business for him, and to 
meet him on a particular day at one of the 
inns in Aldgate. 

Mr. Gee, alive to the advantages of se- 
curing a new client, lost no time in repair- 
ing to London, having taken that opportu- 
nity of bringing up with him a sum of money 
to pay into his bankers in London. Having 
reached the appointed inn, he was accosted 
by a young man of gentlemanly appearance, 
who stated himself to be commissioned by 
the gentleman who had written to Mr. Gee, 
to tell him that he was prevented from keep- 
ing his appointment by indisposition ; that 
he was most anxious to see Mr. Gee; and 
that he, the young man, had a coach waiting 
at the door to convey him to his residence, 
which was scarcely a mile from the place 
where they then were. 

Mr. Gee, still animated by an instinctive 
affection for six-and-eight-pence, agreed to 








accompany his young friend, and stepped 
into the hackney-coach, which having been 
speedily ‘littered up,” the agreeable com- 
panions were conveyed to the residence of 
the anxious client. As soon as they reach- 
ed the house, Mr. Gee was ushered into a 
parlour, and. thence into a back kitchen, in 
which, it seemed, the invalid was taking his 
breakfast. In passing to this apartment, 
however, Mr. Gee was seized by three men, 
—one, his amiable young friend and asso- 
ciate,—and thrust intoa “den,”—so it is 
called in the various reports of the case,— 
where they first secured him by chaining 
him round the waist to the wall, and then 
proceeded to build him up. 

Of course these persens had an object in 
this proceeding ; the nature of which they 
very soon imparted to the captive attorney. 
It seems that Mr. Gee was concerned pro- 
fessionally for a widow lady of the name of 
Canning, and was in possession of sundry 
papers, deeds, &c. &c., which constituted 
her property, and of a sum of eight hundred 
pounds in money. Of all these valuable 
and important particulars the worthy gen- 
tlemen who had secured Mr. Gee resolved 
to possess themselves; and their reasons for 
so doing became much more evident in the 
sequal than they appeared in the outset of 
the transaction. 

Mr. Gee, being made to understand their 
purpose aud desire, and finding himself 
gradually quitting the world, agreed, under 
the impulse of excessive horror at the pros- 
pect before him, to draw a check for the 
8001. and give a written authority for the 
delivery of the documents in question to the 
bearer. Having secured these important 
credentials, they still more firmly secured 
their prisoner, and left him under the con- 
victicn that he could by no means extricate 
himself -till their return after they had ob- 
tained the papers and the money, 

The attorney, however, contrived, by va- 
rious ingenuities, to wriggle himself out of 
the chain, to creep out of a little hole in the 
back of the house, scramble over a wall, 
and regain the street, whence he hurried to 
the banker’s in time to stop the checque, 
and then to the police-office to state his ex- 
traordinary case. His escape appears to 
have been miraculous; and its importance 
may easily be imagined when the fact is 
known that, at a subsequent examination of 
the fellows who committed the outrage, a 
cotton bag thickly wadded, and made with 
strings to tie over the mouth and under the 
chin of any victim upon whom it might be 
fitted, was found on the premises,—a con- 
trivance which, when exhibited before the 
magistrates, caused a thrill of horror in all 
the spectators. 

The object of this most extraordinary out- 
rage, however, was developed at a second 
examination of the prisoners. It turned out 
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that Edwards—the contriver and principal 
actor in this plot—who, to add to the pecu- 
liarity of the case, is stone blind—is married 
to the lady still calling herself Canning, 
who, by the will of her former husband, 
forfeited all the property in dispute the mo- 
ment she ceased to be his widow. Edwards, 
having worked himself up into the belief 
that, as her husband, he had a right to the 
possession of everything that was hers, re- 
solved upon getting this property into his 
hands, and for this purpose took the extra- 
ordinary steps we have been describing. 

When Mrs. Canning was called upon to 
give evidence in the case, and Edwards was 
brought up, she denied any intimate knowl- 
edge of him, and protested that she was not 
his wife, as did her sister’; however, upon 
being pressed hard by the clergyman who 
had actually united her to the respectable 
individual at the bar, she confessed her mar- 
riage, as a sentimental girl avows her affec- 
tion for a lover—by fainting. Mr. Edwards, 
on his part, contented himself by assuring 
the magistrates that he had never seen the 
lady in the whole course of his life,—which, 
as that respectable gentleman is, as we have 
already said, stone blind, he was quite safe 
in asserting. 

The result of these examinations has 
been the commitment of the whole party to 
Newgate; and when we next meet our 
readers, we shall conclude this “strange 
eventful history” with an acconnt of their 
trial, and its results. 





Tue New Saspata Bitit.—Lord Wyn- 
ford has brought in a Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath—so has Mr. Fleet- 
wood in the Commons. Lord Wynford’s 
has gone to a second reading, but has met 
with a singular check, in a protest entered 
against it by the Lord Chancellor—a protest 
which applies forcibly to Sir Andrew Ag- 
new’s Bill—but which seems more than ne- 
cessarily severe upon Lord Wynford’s. We 
confess we should scarcely have expected 
such a Bill to have originated with the No- 
ble and Learned Baron; for although an ex- 
cellent and exemplary man both in public 
and private life, neither his manners, nor 
habits, would lead one to think his Lordship 
a person likely to take up such a question. 
Lord Brougham’s protest is unusually long, 
and, we may say, unusually strong; but it 
has been so elaborately criticised already, 
that we do not fell justified in taking up 
more of our reader’s time than is necessary 
to call his attention to it. 





ALTERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS. — There 
have been several very important changes 
at Court since our last; the purchase of 
the place of Yeomen of the Guard is abol- 
ished, and the appointment of the men en- 
trusted to the Duke of Wellington, as Con- 





stable of the Tower ; this, as holding out a 
reward for long and faithful service, is an 
excellent alteration. It has also been an- 
nounced in the “London Gazette,” that 
Lord Lichfield and Lerd Albermale are to 
appear for the future at drawing-rooms in 
boots and pantaloons ; and, moreover, that 
persons wearing the household uniform are 
always to wear knee-buckles and shoe-buck- 
les. The sensation produced throughout 
the country by these judicious decrees has 
been ver considerable. 

His Majesty has also been ere to an- 
nounce that he will attend Divine service 
to-morrow, the Ist of June, (the anniversary 
of Lord Howe’s victory) at Greenwich Hos- 
pital chapel ; and in future upon every oc- 
casion when the anniversary of a victory 
happens to fall upon Sunday. 





An Eguivocan Marryr.—Many things 
occur in the world for which it seems at 
first difficult to account ; but it may be se- 
curely relied on that there are reasons for 
everything. Amongst the curious events 
which thus occasionally happen, we find it 
recorded in the newspapers that a M. Bou- 
tard, who had been indicted for stealing 
diamonds to the value of 1000I., handed up 
a letter to Mr. Sergeant Arabin, written in 
French, of which the following is a literal 
translation. 


‘My Lord,—I do not come here to move 
your sensibility—I do not come here to request 
your clemency, for I do not deserve it ; but I 
come here to confess that I am guilty, which 
is all I can do in order to extenuate my of- 
fence. In one evil day I have lost my fortune, 
and, what is more dear, my honour. Hence 1 
have no desire to live ; and, therefore, sin- 
cerely request that the Court will pronounce 
upon me judgment to die accordiug to the laws 
of this country. “ J.C. Bourarp.” 


Mr. Sergeant Arabin, after reading the 
letter, expressed his sincere regret that the 
“laws of this country ” did not permit him 
to comply with M. Boutard’s extraordinary 
request. Mr. Sergeant Arabin may be quite 
sure, that, unless M. Boutard had most sat- 
isfactorily ascertained that fact, he never 
would have made the “ chivalrous ” appeal. 
Nothing a Frenchman likes so much as a 
flourish ; and the present is a splendid in- 
stance of the charlatanerie so pre-eminently 
remarkable in the national character. 





Oxrorp JnsTaLiation.—In noticing the 
preparations which are in progress, on a 
magnificent scale, for the installation of the 
Duke of Wellington at Oxford, we ought, 
in justice to the inhabitants of the city, to 
say, that although lodgings are scarce, and 
growing scarcer every hour, there are rooms 
yet to be obtained ; and that although dear, 
the accommodations are not so dear as has 
been represented. 
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Some objections have been made to the 
rice demanded for rooms during the week ; 
ut we say in that case, as we say of Paga- 

nini’s having asked a thousand guineas to 
perform at the concerts to be given on the 
occasica—every man has a right to ask 
what he chooses for an article when what 
may be called “ fancy prices ” are going. 

The old story of George the Second, at 
the village where he breakfasted, after hav- 
ing been forced ashore by stress of weather 
on the Dutch coast, is too well known per- 
haps to be repeated—but it is in point. 
When the bill was brought to the persons 
about his Majesty, it was perceived that one 
of the items luaate, “ eggs”) was charged 
42 guilders, or rather more than 23 pounds 
sterling. The sum was so large, that the 
circumstance was meniioned to the King 
himself, who made a personal inquiry of the 
Jandlord upon the cause of such a demand. 
The man was a good deal confused, but his 
Majesty continued his inguiries, and at last 
said, “ Well, then, tell me the truth—are 
eggs so wonderfully scaree in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” “No, Sire,” said the man, 
“ but Kings are.” 

Dukes of Wellington are very scarce at 
Oxford, and installations do not happen 
every day ; but we are quite sure that peo- 
ple, without personally trying the experi- 
ment, ought not to be frightened away at 
the sound of higi prices. 





Our space is drawing to a close, and we 
must take Jeave of our readers for another 
month. The coming four weeks are full of 
the buds of gaiety, ready to burst forth ; and 
now that the country is looking fresh and 
gay in all its loveliness, the London winter 
has fairly set in. Balls are getting plenty 
—the Opera is crammed—merriages are 
few ; yet there is a glut of beauty in the 
market—to speak commercially. What 
with the Installation, of which we have just 
spoken—the Royal banquets—the Musical 
Festival, which will bring additional crowds 
to town—and all the réunions of rank and 
beauty at Almack’s and the “ great houses ” 
—the calendar of fashion promises a rich 
harvest of all that ladies wish to have who 
love the town. These great objects, dotted 
at intervais with the more innocent amuse- 
ments of Harley-street, Gloucester-place, 
and Wimpole-street, will find occupation 
and amusement combined for those who, 
like the belles of sixty years since, live in 
“ mobs.” Should any new fashion be start- 
ed during June, we will adopt the style of 
the “ Milliner’s Magazine,” and give our 
readers the fuli benefit of it. 





Just at the close of our pleasing labours, 
we find the Ministry broken up. Lord Ri- 
pon, Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, and 
the Duke of Richmond, have resigned. 





They may now, perhaps, think of the part- 
ing advice given to them by their friend 
Macauley—not to meddle with the Church 
or the Universities. It is now, however, too 
late ; the die is cast, and the knot is broken. 
We have heard that Lord Grey is anxious to 
surrender the helm, more especially as the 
Lord Chancellor positively objects to the 
admission of Lord Durham into the Cabinet. 
We regret that under the circumstances 
time forces us to leave them all in this state 
of separation. A few days will show wheth- 
er it will be easier to mend the present 
Cabinet, or make a new one altogether. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


Apm1rat Sir Ricnarp Goopwin Keats, 
G.C.B. Tuts gallant and distinguished 
officer, the son of the Rev. Richard Keats, 
was born at Chalton, in Hampshire, on the 
16th of January, 1757, and entered the 
Navy on the 25th of November 1770, on 
boardthe Bellona, Captain John Montagu, 
upon the promotion of whom to the rank of 
Rear-Admira! and Commander-in-Chief on 
the North American station, Mr. Keats was 
removed into the flag-ship, the Captain, in 
1771, and was afterwards actively employed 
in smaller vessels, two of which he com- 
manded, also in boat service, and on shore 
in different attacks on the American posts, 
till 1776, when he was removed into the 
Romney, the flag ship of Rear-Admiral 
Montagu, at Newfoundland. On the 7th of 
April, 1777, he was made Lieutenant into 
the Ramilies, commanded by Commodore 
Mackenzie, and afterwards by Captain Rob- 
ert Digby, who led the fleet on the larboard 
tack in the action of the 27th of July, 1778. 
In 1779, Captain Digby received the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, and Lieutenant Keats fol- 
lowed him into his flag-ship, the Prince 
George, where Prince William Henry (his 
present Most Gracious Majesty) commenced 
his naval career, and in which ship Lieuten- 
ant Keats had the honour of being, for up- 
wards of three years, officer of the watch 
in which his Royal Highness was placed. 
In 1781, Lieutenant Keats was intrusted by 
Admiral Digby, on the North American 
station, with the command of the naval part 
of an expedition for the destruction of nu- 
merous formidable boats of the enemy about 
fourteen miles up a tide-river in the Jerseys, 
which was completely successful, and con- 
ducted with such skill and intrepidity, that 
he was promoted to the rank of Commander 
on the 18th of January, 1782, and appointed 
to the Rhinoceros, and afterwards to the 
Bonetta, till the peace of 1783. From the 
conclusion of the American war till 1785, 
he was employed on important services in 
America. On the 4th of June, 1789, he 
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was at the pressing solicitation of the Duke 
of Clarence with his Royal father, King 
George III., promoted to the rank of Post 
Captain, and shortly after appointed to the 
Southampton, and in 1790 to the Niger.- In 
1793, he was appointed to the London, 98, 
destined for the flag of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, which ship was paid off in March, 
1794. He subsequently commanded the 
Galatea and Boadicea frigates, in both 
which, particularly in the latter, he was ac- 
tively employed in arduous, difficult, and 
very important services, till March, 1801, 
when he was appointed to the Superb, 74. 
In this ship his services as Captain, Commo- 
dore, and Rear-Admiral (to which latter 
rank he rose in September, 1807), were 
very conspicuous, especially on the 12th of 
July, 1801, when under the command of Sir 
James Saumerez (now Lord de Saumarez), 
in the attack on the enemy’s squadron, 
which ended in the destruction of two 
Spanish three-deckers, and the capture of 
the French 74, St. Aatoine ; on the 6th of 
February, 1806, under the command of Sir 
John Duckworth, in the capture, destruc- 
tion, or dispersion of the French squadron 
off St. Domingo ; in 1807, at the blockade 
and siege of Copenhagen; in 1808, when 
he succeeded in carrying off the Spanish 
army under the Marquess de la Romana 
from Nyburg. On this last occasion his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to.create 
him a knight of the Bath. In the following 
year he was second in command in the ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt ; and in 1810 was or- 
dered to Cadiz, then besieged by the French, 
where his services with the squadron placed 
wuder his orders, in the general defence of 
the place, and serious annoyance of the ene- 
my, by well planned expeditions and other 
prompt measures, were duly appreciated. 
In July, 1811, his friend Sir Edward Pellew 
(afterwards Lord Exmouth) having been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief in the Medi- 
terranean, Sir Richard Keats followed him 
as second in command, where he remained 
until extreme ill-health compelled him, in 
October, 1812, to return to England. In 
February, 1813, having somewhat recovered, 
he was appointed to the government and 
command of Newfoundland, with an assur- 
ance that if his health should be restored, 
more active employment should be assigned 
him. He struck his flag in 1816, and retir- 
ed into Devonshire. In 1821 he was called 
to the Government of the Royal Hospital 
at Greenwich. The various regulations 
brought about by his exertions, particular- 
ly for improving the system of dict and 
other comforts to the pensioners, will cause 
his name to be long and gratefully reminem- 
bered in that noble asylum. 

He was married, in 1820, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Francis Hurt, Esq., of 
Alderwasley, in Debyshire. 
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He was a sincere Christian in his belief 
and practice, and both were characterised 
by a simplicity and singleness of heart for 
which he was remarkable. He was a firm 
and zealous friend, and in all the relations of 
life most exemplary. His beneficence was 
extensive, and of that character which js 
rather felt than seen. He closed a career 
of active usefulness, both in public and pri- 
vate life, on the 5th of April, 1834, most 
deeply and sincerely lamented. 





Joun Fuiter.—This eccentric gentle- 
man died at his house, Rose-Hill, in the 
county of Sussex, which county he repre- 
sented during several successive Parlia- 
ments, for a period of more than twenty 
years, and was made celebrated by a well 
known scene in the House of Commons, 
when he called the Speaker “a little insig- 
nificant fellow. in a wig,” for which he was 
committed to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. He was distinguished through- 
out life by much eccentricity, mingled with 
a kind heart, that displayed itself in actions 
of princely munificence. / 

Mr. Fuller died extremely rich. The 
bulk of his fortune, consisting of estates in 
Sussex and in the island of Jamaica, are 
left to Augustus Elliot Fuller, Esq., brother 
of Captain Fuller, R. N., and a nephew of 
the deceased, as also of Lord Heathfield, 
The estates in London are left to Sir Pere- 
grine Acland, another nephew; besides 
which, there are very numerous legacies. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Fuller, 
which may be relied on, is not generally 
known :—During Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
a messenger arrived at Rose Hill with the 
offer of a peerage, on the condition that Mr. 
Fuller should vote in a particular manner 
on some question of the day. Mr. Fuller, 
who at the moment had a large party of 
friends assembled at his dinner-table, direct- 
ed the messenger to be ushered into the 
dining-room to receive his answer. In his 
presence, and that of his guests, Mr. Fuller 
threw the letter into the fire, telling the mes- 
senger, at the same time, to acquaint the 
Minister with the manner in which his offer 
had been received, and adding, “I was 
born Jack Fuller, and Jack Fuller [ will die.” 

Mr. Fuller stood successfully a sevevzly 
contested election with Colonel Sergisson, 
which lasted sixteen days, and cost the 
former 20,0001., in addition to a subscription 
purse of 30,000/., made by the county. 
The expenses incurred by Mr. Sergisson 
were, we believe, equally heavy. 





Rvupoitpn AcKkermMann.—The !ate Mr. 
Ackermann, the well-known and highly-re- 
spected publisher, who died at Fulham on 
the 30th of March, was born at Schneeberg, 
in the kingdom of Saxony, in 1764, and 
bred to the trade of a coach-builder; he 
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came, early in life, to England, shortly be- 
fore the commencement of the French Rev- 
olution, and for some time pursued in Lon- 
don the occupation of a carriage draftsman, 
which led to an acquaintance with artists, 
and to his settlement in business, as a print- 
seller, in the Strand. Here, by indefatiga- 
ble industry, intelligence, and enterprize, 
combined with inviolable honour and integ- 
rity in all his transactions, he created that 
flqurishing establishment which has made 
his name, perhaps, more extensively known, 
both at home and abroad, than that of any 
other tradesman in the British metropolis. 
In the early part of his career, when the 
French Revolution had driven many clever 


and ingenious persons to this country, and | 
| scourge.- On Mr. Ackermann, as secretary 


when even some of the old noblesse were 
obliged to exercise their talents for a sub- 
sistence, Mr. Ackermann, by the extensive 
encouragement which he gave to the manu- 


facture of elegant fancy articles by them, | 


raised that branch of business to an impor- 
tance which it had never before attained. 


His speculative and enterprising disposition | 
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exertions of an individual in behalf of suffer- 
ing humanity crowned with such signal 
success, as when, after the decisive battle of 
Leipzig, Mr. Ackermann stood forward as 
the advocate of the starving population of 
many districts of Germany, reduced to the 
utmost destitution by the calamities of war. 
By his indefatigable efforts, committees 
were organized, and a public subscription 
set on foot, the amount of which was in- 
creased by a parlianentary grant of 100,0001. 
to more than double that sum. To the 
great honour of the Society of Friends be it 
recorded, that their contributions, withheld 
from the encouragement of war, were most 





munificently poured into this fund for the 
alleviation of the miseries inflicted by that 


to the western committee, devolved, in fact, 
almost the whole of the arduous duties con- 
nected with this subscription—the perusal 
of claims transmitted from abroad, the direc- 
tion of the extensive correspondence to 
which they led, and the apportionment of 
relief to the suffering districts. - By these 





showed itself in various ways unconnect-| labours his time was absorbed, during the 
ed with his trade. We believe that we are | spring and summer of 1814, to such a degree, 
correct in stating that his was the first private | that he abridged himself of many hours of 
establishment in which, before the formation | natural rest every night to pursue them, till 
of gas companies, an apparatus was erected | his general health and his sight in particular 
for making gas for the purpose of domestic | were materially impaired. How entirely his 
illumination. Tohim the country is certain- | benevolent heart was engrossed by this 
ly indebted for the origina] introduction of | business may be inferred from a joke of his 
the lithographic art, to which he directed the | old friend Combe’s (the, author of Dr. Syn- 
public attention, not only by a translation of | tax), who one day observed—*I cannot 
the work of Senefelder, its inventor, but also | imagine what has happened to our Friend 
by the specimens which he produced from his | Ackermann—meet him when you will and 
own presses. As a publisher, his illustrated | ask him how he does, the only answer you 
topographical works. especially the Histories can get is ‘ Leipzig!” 

of Westminster Abbey, the Universities of} It is not surprising that when he soon 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Public | afterwards visited his native country, he 
Schools, are monuments of his spirit and | was hailed as a public benefactor, who, un- 
taste. It is well known that his successful} der Providence, had been the means of 
attempt to furnish, in the ‘Forget Me Not,’ | saving thousands of his fellow-creatures 
a worthy offering to an object of kindness | from perishing. The scenes which he every’ 
and affection, has generated in this country | where encountered during the journey were 
a new class of elegant works, the Annuals, | deeply affecting as well as gratifying to his 
which in the last ten years have caused the | feelings ; and often have the tears started 





circulation of a very large sum among those 
whose talents are required for their produc- 
tion. The ardour with which he embarked 
in the preparation of books, chiefly «iemen- 
tary, for the instruction and enlightenment 
of the people for the Spanish American 
States, and in the formation of establish- 
ments in some of their principal cities, is 
also deserving of mention. 

But it is not for his spirit, activity, intelli- 
gence, and honour, as a tradesman, that his 
surviving friends will venerate the character 
of Mr. Ackermann, so much as for that 
genuine kindness of heart, that cordial hos- 
pitality, that warm beneficence, and that 
active philanthrophy, in which it abounded, 
Never, perhaps, was the latter quality more 
strikingly displayed, and never were the 


| from his eyes on reverting to them in con- 
|versation with his most intimate friends. 
| The city of Leipzig expressed its gratitude 
to him by a valuable present of vases and 
‘figures in Meissen porcelain; the King of 
{Prussia sent him a costly ring; and the 
| King of Saxony, who invited him to a per- 
| sonal interview, conferred on him the Order 
of Civil Merit, which he had just instituted. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns. By 


Allan Cunningham. 


Our readers are familiar with the name 
of the Spaniard who invoked a thousand 
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blessings on the head of him who invented 
sleep: he is worthy of an equally extensive 
benediction to whose mind the idea first 
suggested itself of republishing, in monthly 
volumes, and a third or fourth of the original 
price, the works of eminent authors. We 
do not know to whom the merit of the idea 
belongs: but we believe the late lamented 
Mr. Constable, a name which must be ever 
dear to the lovers of literature, was the first 
bibliopole who carried it into effect. His 
* Miscellany ” set the example, and that ex- 
ample was soon followed by a host of other 
publishers. We have not space to enume- 
rate the names of the various interesting 
and popular works which have made their 
re-appearance of late years in this cheap 
and convenient form; but among these the 
“Waverley Novels,” and the “Life and 
Works of Byron,” stand too pre-eminently 
forward not to occur to the mind of any rea- 
der. The works of other two of the most 
popular authors of modern times are, at the 
moment we write, in the course of re-publi- 
cation in the same style and form as the dis- 
tinguished productions just mentioned. It 
is unnecessary to say that we refer to the 
new edition of the works of Crabbe, pub- 
lishing by Mr. Murray, and that of the works 
of Burns, publishing by Messrs. Cochrane 
and M’Crone. It is to the latter publication 
alone that our present observations are in- 
tended to apply. 

The previous editions of the works of 
Burns were as varied as they were numer- 
ous. They have appeared in every possible 
shape and size, from the diamond edition up 
to the octavo, and have issued from every 
respectable printing-press in Scotland; still 
there was no edition of the works of the 
Ayrshire bard, whose “ getting up,” as the 
technical phrase is, was at all worthy of 
those works ; and in none of them was there 
ever an attempt made to realize to the eye, 
by means of the graphic art, any of those 
numerous interesting scenes and incidents 
which, by his unrivalled powers of descrip- 
tion, he so vividly brought before the mind. 
It was reserved for the publishers of the 
present edition to attempt this, and they 
have succeeded in the attempt in a manner 
which must please the most ardent admirer 
of the genius of Burns. 

But Burns was not only in grievous want of 
publishers more worthy of his talents and his 
works, he stood in equal need of a new ed- 
itor. Dr. Currie, and others who have edit- 
ed his works, were warm admirers of his 
genius, but they belonged to another and 
higher class of society—higher we mean, in 
respect to early education and the sphere of 
life in which they moved; they were, con- 
sequently but indifferently qualified, or, 
rather, were not qualified at all, to enter in- 
to the peculiar habits and feelings in which 
many of his happiest productions had their 
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origin. What Burns wanted was an editor 
whose genius—though we might not expect 
it to equal his own—in degree should be of 
the same kind; and that to such genius 
there should be superadded the adventitious 
circumstance of an equally humble birth and 
education. Burns, in other words, wanted 
a fellow-peasant to edit his works; and 
such an editor he has found in Ajlan Cun- 
ningham. 

We are far from saying that there are 
not greater geniuses and more clever men 
than Allan Cunningham in the country ; but 
this we unhesitatingly say, that there is not 
at this moment a man in existence in all re- 
spects so well qualified to edit the works of 
Burns as honest Allan. Not only does he 
glory in the name of peasant, as did the 
bard of Scotland, but he had the advantage 
of knowing Burns personally. His literary 
pursuits have, in a great measure, been 
similar; but, most of all, his admiration of 
the Ayrshire poet was so great, and there 
existed so close and tender a sympathy of 
feeling and habit between the two, that, to 
our certain knowledge, Allan could recite 
from memory almost every poem or song 
which Burns ever wrote, long before he ever 
dreamt of editing his works. And not only 
was Cunningham’s acquaintance with the 
works of Burns thus so intimate as regarded 
published works, it was equally minute as 
respected the particular circumstances un- 
der which they were written. The notes 
appended to the several pieces afford ample 
confirmation of this. In fact, Allan shows 
as intimate an acquaintance with the poems 
and songs of his illustrious countryman as 
if they had been written by himself. The 
notes are at once interesting and ample; 
indeed, they are so complete, as to leave 
nothing for any future editor to do. In one 
word, Allan has so admirbly acquitted him- 
self in his editorial capacity, that no person 
is likely in future to undertake the task—to 
say nothing of the execution—of giving “a 
new and improved edition ” of Burns. 

A word or two now as to the Life of the poet, 
which, as our readers know, occupies the 
first volume. A large proportion of the 
matter is new—a fact which affords a fur- 
ther illustration of what we have just been 
saying respecting the wonderfully minute 
acquaintance which the biographer has with 
everything that relates to Burns. The vol- 
ume is pleasantly written; but we should 
have liked it all the better had it been more 
visibly pervaded by that warm enthusiasm 
which we know, and have already said, Mr. 
Cunningham feels, not only towards Burns 
himself, but to everything that appertains to 
his works. The biography is, indeed, cold- 
ly written ; but this arises from the biogra- 
pher’s excessive admiration of the poet: for 
it is evident, in almost every page, that, 
aware of this excess of admiration, Allan had 
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a constant struggle with himself to prevent 
any undue expression of it. 

Occasionally, too, there are inaccuracies 
in the language, chiefly arising from the au- 
thor’s partiality to a metaphorical style of 
writing. But these are trifling blemishes 
in a work which is otherwise one of so much 
excellence. 

Mr. Cunningham does not, like Mr. Lock- 
hart, enter into any formal or elaborate de- 
fence of the moral character of Burns; but 
he does what is far better—he places every 
circunstance which at all bears on the feel- 
ings and opinions, and habits of the poet 
before the reader, and thus enables him to 
form his own conclusions on the subject. 

Burns, like most other men, had both his 
faults and excellencies. The difference be- 
tween him and the great bulk of mankind 
was, that, like almost all men of genius, 
both his failings and his virtues were greater 
in degree, and stood out with corresponding 
prominency. If he was more addicted to 
the bottle, and indulged to a greater extent 
in every other species of dissipation, than 
most other men, these vices were in some 
measure counterbalanced by the extreme 
benevolence of his disposition, his extraor- 
dinary independence and integrity of mind, 
and that unqualified abhorrence which he 
entertained for the practice of lying in all 
its branches. 

The sneers and scoffings in which he in- 
dulged at things sacred, in his “ Holy Wil- 
lie’s Prayer” and others of his productions, 
will be the source of lasting regret to all his 
well-principled friends and admirers. For 
his conduct in this respect we offer no ex 
cuse, nor attempt any palliation; all we 
shall say is, that it is some consolation to 
think that, in juxtaposition, or at least in the 
same volume, with the objectionable pieces 
to which we allude, are to be found the 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and other poems, 
in which are breathed a spirit of the purest 
and most fervent devotion. 

Burns’s moral character is not, in our opin- 
ion, very difficult of comprehension. At 
bottom we believe him to have been good ; 
and, in accordance with this notion, it will 
be found that, when left for some time to 
solitude and his own thoughts, his mind 
generally gave way to serious, if not devo- 
tional, contemplation, the fruit of which 
were the pieces to which we last alluded; 
and his most objectionable productions will 
generally be found to have had_their origin 
in that levity of feeling superinduced on his 
mind by the conversation and counsels of 
the unprincipled men with whom it wa’ his 
misfortune—his fault, too, we will. add—so 
often to associate, rather than from any set- 
tled dislike to matters of revealed truth. 
Had it been Burns’s fortune, as it would as- 
suredly have been his happiness, to have 


minds, he would have been quite a different 
person from what he was, and he would 
never have penned those impious pieces 
which so greatly abridge the pleasure with 
which his works are read. 

Of the poetical character of , Burns we 
have not space to. say much. We have 
heard it said that he did not possess imagin- 
ation. The notion is too ridiculous to merit 
serious refutation. Those who entertain it 
must either not know what imagination is, 
or they cannot have read his “ Tam O’Shan- 
ter,” “ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” and others 
of his poems which could be mentioned. It 
is true that Burns does but comparatively 
seldom give loose reins to his imagination ; 
but that is no reason why it should be infer- 
red that he did not possess it. What he de- 
lights in is, to describe the scenes and cir- 
cumstances which daily occurred in his own 
lowly sphere of life, and those emotions which 
actuated his own bosom, which were but a 
transcript of those that heave the bosoms of 
mankind generaily. And this is the great 
secret to his amazing popularity—a popu- 
larity which has not only made his name a 
household word in every cottage throughout 
the width and breadth of Scotland, but which 
has made it familiar to the ears of millions 
in other countries. 

We have only to repeat that the present 
edition of the works of Burns is got up with 
much taste. The pictorial illustrations are 
happy, both as regards the choice of subjects 
and the manner in which they are executed. 
The thanks of the public are due alike to 
the editor and the publishers. 


Excursions in the North of Europe in 1830 
and 1833. 

This is a work of exceeding interest. In 

the short space of two months, Mr. Barrow, 


jun., accompanied by a friend, made a north- 


ern tour, which included a visit to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, 
with many other places passed through in 
the route, and at some of which a sojourn 
was made sufficiently long to acquaint the 
travellers with all particulars deserving of 
comment. So diligent was their progress, 
that, as Mr. Barrow himself informs us, ina 
period of sixty-eight days they passed over 
a space, by sea and by land, of more than 
4000 miles. T'o the tourists who make their 
excursions for the pleasure of sunning their 
interesting persons on the banks of a lake, 
or being wafted or its bosom while they in- 
dulge a dreamy, voluptuous sort of indolence, 
this may appear almost incredible: but the 
author of the present book is like a “ warrior 
for the working day ;” and a terrible jolting 
for three days and nights in succession, in a 
bone-breaking “drosky,” where rest is im- 
possible, and refreshment of any kind diffi- 
cult, and what is procurable mostly revolt- 





mixed more largely with men of serious 
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ing, were impediments that never prevented 
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him from obtaining his point of travel, or 
lessened his activity in procuring informa- 
tion. This information, like a wary travel- 
ler, he always noted down, never trusting, 
like the unlucky hero of Miss Edgeworth’s 


tale of “ To-Morrow,” to a retentive memo- | 


ty. By adopting this plan, assisted, as he 
evidently has been, by a quick power in dis- 
tinguishing between the important and the 
frivolous, he has been enabled to present to 
the public a book full of useful facts and 
pleasing remarks. Less exaggerated than 
the clever work of Dr. Clarke, and infinitely 
more available as a source of information 
than that of Capt. Cochrane, it combines a 
spirited style of relation, employed on sub- 
jects worthy to be related, with a diligence 
that allows nothing of importance to escape. 
The reader is not detained in the middle of 
a description of a public building with the 
good or bad tendency of such and such in- 
stitutions ; but he is straightforward inform- 
ed of the purpose for which it was erected 
and of all peculiarities that render it wor- 
thy of remark. We are not stopped in 
the midst of an account describing a shube- 
clad serf with political sympathetics upon 
the horrors of the said serf’s condition ; but 
we are plainly made acquainted with the 
fact that he is dirty, greasy, and happy. In 
a slight mention of the person of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, which conveys all the ne- 
cessary facts with regard to him, our time is 
not wasted upon an impertinent digression 
about the wrongs of Poland, and the damna- 
ble deeds of the savage autocrat. Meteoro- 
logical dissertations, political essays, and 
discussions upon manners and morals, are 
alike discarded. Facts, many, we believe 
most, of them new, are the recommenda- 
tions of the book, and these are told ina 
* plain, unvarnished manner. It is, in short, 
just such a book asa sensible traveller ought 
to write, and a sensible man going to travel 
ought to read. 

The second portion of the volume is oc- 
cupied by an account of a journey perform- 
ed with equal celerity, and more arduous, 
(in consequence of its being through even a 
wilder country than Russia,) in 1833. Mr. 
Barrow, and the same gentleman who ac- 
companied him in his Russian excursion in 
1830, started on a daring and hazardous 
journey into the less inhabited purts of Nor- 
way. The difficulties to be anticipated as 
they advanced, and the hardships experi- 
enced at the commencement, would have 
deterred any but determined enthusiasts. 
Through a country, vast tracts of which, it 
is asserted, had never been known to be 
trodden by an European, natives excepted, 
and over roads flanked by precipices on one 
side, and insurmonntable heights on the 
other, each road impassable to any but those 
who could see no danger where inclination 
led them, did these spirited mefi proceed, in 
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the uncouth vehicles of the country, at 9 
rate of fifty miles a day, but through scenes, 
believing their description, more say ly 
grand or beautiful it has rarely, if ever, been 
the lot of former travellers to pass. The 
wonders of the Norwegian mountains and 
fiords (the inland lakes of the country) are 
described in colours that would kindle the cy- 
riosity of the most apathetic of “ home-bred 
youths.” Dangers, wonders, and beauties 
appear to have been familiar to our travel- 
lers as lamp-posts to a Cockney. Of late 
years we have read no book of travels that 
has more strongly excited our curiosity, or 
afforded us more complete gratification after 
its perusal. It is full of information. 

Two maps, with illustrative sketches of 
scenes and costumes, accompany this intey- 
esting and valuable volume. 


The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation Ex- 
emplified. 

Any poet undertaking a subject such as 
is expressed in the line above, must have 
been aware that he laboured under difficul- 
ties it was perhaps impossible to surmount, 
Milton is in constant association in the minds 
of those who barely hear the words chaos 
and creation. After his descriptions none 
can expect to succeed, or, if they succeed, 
they can scarcely expect the world to think 
it success ; so strong are all prepossessions, 
or prejudices, or by whatsoever other name 
they are called, enlisted on the side of Mil- 
ton’s method of treating these subjects, even 
to the peculiar phraseology he has adopted. 
“ But,” says the author of this poem, “I am 
peculiarly anxious to give my reasons for 
having selected so lofty a theme, especially 
as there are many elaborate works at the 
present day extant upon it; but frequently 
being astonished at the difference which ex- 
ists in the opinions of the most learned, as 
to the primary cause of chaos, and of what 
it consisted (some even going so far as to 
deny that it ever had being), the idea struck 
me that the most likely origin of this crude 
and impure mass was the fall of Lucifer.” 
To illustrate this position, therefore, the 
present poem was commenced; and as we 
have now but two cantos before us, out of 
the eight that are to appear, we can only 
express an imperfect opinion. With regard, 
however, to the poetic merit of these two 
first cantos, we are at once prepared to say 
that they possess decided merit; and, in 
spite of the objection we first mentioned, 
which will always be formidable to the au- 
thor, in consequénce of compelling an un- 
fair comparison, we are compelled to admit 
that the poem contains many passages of 
positive originality. The ingenuity in the 
application, and the scriptural learning dis- 
played in the selection of the notes, are 
beyond all praise. We shall look with 





anxiety for the succeeding cantos. 
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t and Mohammed Ali ; or, Travels in the 
‘alley of the Nile. By James Augustus St. 
John. 

Egypt, the cradle of the arts and sciences, 
the source of civilization, the parent fountain 
of the streams of mythology and traditionary 
lore, the enduring scene of all that is most 
gigantic in the early works of human hands, 
is the country of all others to which the steps 
of the philosophic traveller might be supposed 
to tend with the utmost energy of impulse. 
The great revolution recently effected there 
by the rude but masterly genius of one man, 
and the singular spectacle of a people hith- 
erto marked by none but oriental traits of 
character, but now entering into the strang- 
est contrast of association with European 
habits and arrangements, cannot but furnish, 
likewise, various new and powerful incen- 
tives to the enquiring mind of the tourist. 
The period for observation has been, on this 
latter account, very happily selected by Mr. 
St. John. No work of authority on this in- 
teresting region has appeared for some years, 
although there have not been wanting trav- 
ellers to roam over its soil, to gaze at its 
olden monuments and its living inhabitants. 
Mr. St. John has, like others who have 
transported themselves from afar to the same 
scenes, found a lodging in the tombs of 
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last hope has been disappointed. With the 
selection of the story we have much fault to 
find; while we bestow unqualified praise 
upon the execution, spirit, industry, and, 
above all, the just, and frequently noble, 
thoughts that breathe and live, hallowing and 
purifying whatever they approach. 

The often-told tale of ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s matrimonial speculations has formed 
the subject of some hundred volumes, which, 
to the great satisfaction of moths and dust, 
occupy their undisturbed situations on the 
bookshelves, where, in despair, they have 
been “neatly arrayed.” Miss Pardoe has 
punished her speculators as they deserve ; 
but the redeeming part of the story (for we 
have not yet spoken of the execution of her 
work) as the introduction of two worthy, de- 
lightful persons, who act, speak, think as 
they ought; and who consequently contrast 
well with the fashionable portion of the nov- 
el. Every well-written and well-expresced 
feeling that we come to makes us the more 
regret that Miss Pardoe did not weave her 
web on foreign shores, for her immense stock 
of information would tell admirably in foreign 
story. Her finely-taught mind, her feminine 
and cultivated imagination, her wit and ob- 
servation have carried her triumphantly over 
a harassing and often-travelled road; but 


Thebes, and groped his way amid the) genius like hers should “up and. away” to 
“palpable obscure” of the pyramids; but) fresh fields, where pure and taintless flowers 
he has, with a wiserand more profiting spirit, | are meet for such hands as hers: and there 


made the industry of external observation 
subservient to the purposes of that reflection 
which enables us to trace effects to their 
causes, and to enlighten others by the results 
of ourown experience. We have not op- 
portunity here to follow him through his able 
researches, moral, political, historical, statis- 
tical, or antiqaarian. Wecan therefore only 
remark that, as regards the past, he has 
offered some hints that go far towards satis- 
faction on previously doubtful points ; and 
that, in reference to the present, he has giv- 
en us a highly interesting and minutely 
drawn picture of the country and its people 
—a work of value considerably beyond that 
of the slight sketches ordinarily furnished 
by the rapid hand of our modern observers. 

That the Author has looked at Nature 
with the eye of a poet, is evinced in various 
passages descriptive of the scenery of the 





we hope to find her.ere long employed. In 
producing “Speculation” she has given an 
entertaining and what will be—or what, in 
our belief, ought to be—a popular book ;— 
but that is not all the fair lady could do. 
She need not tread the paths of others. She 
has the power to strike out a road hitherto 
unknown in our literature, where the Span- 
iard or Portuguese should be made to act as 
he really does in his own country, and where 
it would not be necessary to translate char- 
acters as well as language. 


Naval Sketch-Book. Second Series. 2 vols. 

The spirited constrctor of these two speci- 
mens of nautical author-craft must have had 
abundant incentive before him (both in the 
success of his first essay, and in the wide 
scope of his subject) to the prosecution of his 
eccentric labours as a “marine painter” on 


Nile, so charmingly set forth as to make us| paper. The tenants of terra firma have in 


regret that we have not room for extracts. 


Speculation. 3 vols. 

We expected much from Miss Pardoe. 
The good taste, keen observation, and natu- 
ral liveliness displayed in her “Tales and 
Traditions of Portugal” induced many hopes, 
and, among others, the hope that she would | 
select some story where her knowledge of 
continental habits and feelings could be 
brought into action, and thereby produce a 
new, as wel! as an interesting, fiction. ‘The 





ordinary a most thirsty curiosity after sea- 

water knowledge, a sort of spiritual longing 
for communion with “ shrouds” and “ sheets,” 
and a dizzy admiration of “top-gallants.” 
The description of these matters, duly steep- 
ed in brine, can never tire them with its 
recurring relish. The hopelessness of all 
landed attempts at comprehending the mys- 
teries of dead-eyes, haliards, capsterns, taff- 
rails, grapnels, cross-trees, bob-stays, and a 
thousand other particulars, proves no prophy- 
lactic against the desire to hear and read of 
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them. The very confusion thatis generated 
in the minds of the “landed interest” by 
these intricacies of detail, these labyrinths of 
nomenclature, seems to be accepted for le- 
gitimate excitement, and to attain to some- 
thing like the honours of a dramatic plot, 
where more is guessed at than is stated, and 
more is stated than is understood. The book 
before us, like the series which preceded it, 
takes every advantage of this blind faith and 
admiring ignorance on the part of the non- 
nautical population ; for it pours out to ex- 
haustion all the cabalistic vocabulary of the 
nautical art, and often leaves us in the centre 
of puzzledom without even the thinnest 
thread of aclue towards extrication. Let us, 
however, assign to the author his just amount 
of credit, and express the high praise which 
we feel to be, in several respects, his due. 
When he does not enwrap himself all over 
in the sea-weed meshes of his ultra-aquatic 
language, so as to defy the perceptive powers 
of all merely terrestrial beings, he becomes 
the purveyor of much and varied entertain- 
ment. He is, when in this unobscured state, 
forcible, picturesque, and in a high degree 
humorous; carrying his readers on by the 
impulse of the hearty spirit which he himself 
displays, and interesting them in every vi- 
cissitude of his undulating narratives. For 
illustration of his best powers, we would 
refer tothe animated and skilfully-conduct- 
ed story called “The Chase.” the circum- 
stances of which are admirably selected, and 
the characters happily sustained; while we 
would not refer to the “Scriptures on Smol- 
lett,” which are written in what appears to 
us no liberal spirit, and go to prove little 
more than that Smollett was a caricaturist 
in his sea-sketches,—which it would be odd 
if he were not. seeing that his whole manner 
as a writer of fiction has been always allowed 
to be tinged with caricature, though always 
with this characteristic condition, that it was 
employed “ voluptatis causa,” for the furth- 
erance of amusement ;—and who, that is not 
of the class of nautical exclusives, has ever 
looked through Smollett’s ship scenes and 
characters without delight? The sketch of 
** Jack the Giant,” in the present volume, is 
a proof unconsciously offered by our author 
himself that caricature may be rendered 
prolific of diversion. He will surely not deny 
that the amusing exploits of clearing the 
astonished decks, &c., which are attributed 
to the hero of that tale, partake of the axag- 
geration so manifest in the records of his 
namesake, the Giant Killer ; and we will as 
little deny that it is a specially entertaining 
bit of description. 


Two Old Men’s Tales; the Deformed, and 
the Admiral’s Daughter. 

How delightful it is to meet with a book 

treating of, not trifling with, the mysteries 

of human life,—calling things by their right 
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names,—honouring what is honourable, — 
and loving what is lovely. So true, as to 
be almost painful in its veracity ; so earnest, 
as to startle us in these days of well-bred 
calmness and heartless frivolity. 

We respect these “Old Men,” though we 
are sceptical concerning their age, and 
doubtful as to the sex. It is seldom the 
affections last so long, or the feelings retain 
such power when years sober, if they do not 
harden, the sympathies of our souls. Middle 
life could hardly produce either one or the 
other of these two tales,—for middle life is 
worldly and calculating. Youth, alas! where 
could youth imbibe the knowledge or the 
sorrow of these pages? Such knowledge 
and such sorrow must be experienced to be 
understood. But whatever may have been 
the duration of the writer’s life, the books 
are beautifully and powerfully written; and 
we shame not to confess it, have been read 
by us with deep interest and many tears, 
We will not spoil their dénouement by lifting 
the curtain and disclosing their mysteries. 
Enough, that it is impossible to lay the work 
down when once you have read a page—be 
that page where it may—until the whole is 
perused. We first scanned a few passages 
of “The Admiral’s Daughter,” and then we 
“trimmed our lamp,” and read till morning. 
Sir Walter Scott himself never sketched a 
female character with more truth and beauty 
than is displayed in the delicate portraiture 
of Lilia: it is perfect ; and the catastrophe 
at the end of “The ‘Deformed,” is at once 
so graphic and so just that we closed our 
eyes, and behold! the scene was before us; 
—the féte,—the lightning,—all!—all that 
would form a picture that- Martin might be 
proud to paint. 

We should not be surprised to find that 
these volumes were the production of a 
female pen. If so, there is another “great 
one” added to the list of female talent. 


Pritchard’s Natural History of Animaleules. 

To Mr. Pritchard the lovers of natural 
history owe very deep obligations. He has 
now given to the world (as far as has yet 
been ascertained) a concise, yet highly- 
finished, description of the mysterious in- 
habitants which fill up the intricacies of 
space. And his classifications are plain and 
well-defined. 

We are ignorant of the existence of any 
similar work, except it be that of Adams, 
which was published so far back as 1787, 
and consequently can only contain an 
account of the characters of such as were 
known in his time. The discoveries since 


are astonishing, and the moderate price of 
the present volume renders it accessible to 
all who cultivate the science either as an 
amusement ora study. Mr. Pritchard ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Miiller and 
Ehrenberg, particularly in his arrangements. 
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And the volume has also the advantage of 
three hundred magnified illustrations, clearly 
and cleverly engraved by Mr. Cleghorn. 
It is, in a word, a rational and delightful 
book, and is especially valuable at this 
season of the year, when every drop of 
water is filled with hundreds of living things. 


FINE ARTS. 


Tue Roya Acapemy.—SixTy-six years hav. 
ing now passed since the first exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and the jeer 1834 being one of 
the “ age of re orm,” public attention is directed 
to it as to a MONOPOLY which may no longer 
exist. We shall, for the present, content our- 
selves with the assertion that the obnoxious term 
has never been more unjustly applied ; the proofs 
in support of this assertion we shall endeavour 
next month to supply, premising that we are much 
better informed upon the subject, and have had 
more sufficient means of arriving at the conclu- 
sion, than the Honourable Member for Liverpool, 
or any one of his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons. It is to be lamented that the Acadenzi- 
cians themselves have persevered in a system 
more than to their 

rudence—that of continuing passive endurers of 
allthe idle, or senseless, or venomous attacks 
which have been, from time to time, made upon 
them, without uttering word or using weapon in 
their defence. The consequence is that the pub- 
lic generally have formed most erroneous notions 
of the body,—of the amount and application of its 
funds,—the arrangements of its exhibitions,—its 
influence upon British art,—and all the purposes 
of its establishment and the accomplishment of its | 
designs. But, as we have said, we reserve our- | 
selves for another occasion, when we hope to set 
fer et | 
the public right upon most of these very essential | 
matters. 

We miss from the exhibition several contribu- 
tors whose works have delighted us in years past. 
Leslie was absent in America; Newton is, unhap- 
pily, lost to us—we fervently hope only for a 
time ;—Constable has been, and is, ill ; Etty, we 
regret to learn, from the same cause, is also an 
absentee. Wilkie has been occupied in painting 
portraits, and we therefore miss him too. Mul- 
ready, being one of the “arrangers,” has, we 
think, from a mistaken delicacy, abstained from 
placing any of his own productions on the walls. 
And Jones, also one of the “ arrangers,” has, 
from a similar feeling, thrust his one very admi- 
rable work into a corner. Nevertheless, there is | 
enough in the exhibition to delight and instruct | 

| 





the visiters, and to bear ample testimony that 
British art is advancing. 

The best picture of the year is, we think, be- 
yond question, ‘‘ A Scene in the Olden Time at 
Bolton Abbey,” by Edwin Landseer. It is 
scarcely credible that this artist should have 
achieved so much before his years are those of 
manhood. Hilton’s work, “ Editha and the 
Monks searching for the body of Harold,” is un- 
doubtediy one of the noblest of the English 
school. The figure of “ the Lady with the Swan’s 
Neck” is perhaps unequalled, certainly unsur- 

assed, by any British painter. Eastlake and 
Jwins have both given us the results of their 
labours beneath the skies of Italy. The former 
exhibits, besides his great and noble historical 

icture of Francesco di Carrara escaping with his 
fady from Milan, a beautiful portrait of a fair 





girl, the daughter ef Lady Charlotte Bury,* and 
two portraits of Italian maidens, Mr. Uwins has 
exceeded our expectations, high as they were. 
“A group on their way with offerings to the 
shrine of the Madonna” is a delicious production 
—full of all the richer qualities of art, yet simple 
and graceful as the scene itself. Mr. Uwins is, 
we believe, the last Associate elected hy the 
Royal Academy. The election does them credit. 
It could not have fallen upon a more worthy man, 
or @ man of higher genius. We trust.his admis- 
sion to the full honours of the body will follow 
soon. The landscapes of Turner and Callcott are, 
as heretofore, exquisite treats to the lovers of 
either art or nature, or both. The “ Fountain of 
Indolence,” and “ St. Michael’s Mount,” by the 
former, and “ Leghorn’? and “ Dutch Peasants 
waiting the return of the Passage-boat,” by the 
latter, are works of surpassing beauty. Those by 
Callcott are of especial excellence, going bey ond 
even his productions of earlier years. Collins, 
although at all times delightful, has not, we 
think, been so fortunate in his choice of subjects. 
It is, however, impossible for him to take up his 
=— without giving existence to much that de- 
, gene He is at home among the gentler scenes 
of rural life,—he seems to pant after his own 
mind,—and it must be one of exceeding grace and 
delicacy. 

The portraits of Pickersgill, Philips, and Briggs, 
are, as matters of course, the great attractions of 
the Academy in this department of the art. Mr. 
Pickersgill has taken the place of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and, although Wilkie is the painter 
of royalty, there can be little doubt that the great 
“mass of commissions” will be in the hands of 
Pickersgill. There are, however, and always 
will be, many competitors for distinction in this, 
the most profitable branch of the profession ;—and 
there are severa! whose claims are not to be dis- 
missed with a single sentence. We have this 
month so many demands upon the space we are 
permitted to allot to this important and interest- 
ing subject, that we are compelled to postpone to 
another number a continuation of it. We shall 
then endeavour to render to the respective candi- 
dates for fame greater justice than we could now 
pay to them, 


_ 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Tuer Cotosseum still bears the palm among 
the exhibitions. In addition to those objects of 
interest we have before alluded to, there has been 
s.dded an aviary containing a numerous collection 
of foreign birds. This addition to the establish- 
ment is still in its infancy, yet we cannot but 
congratulate the proprietors on their exertions, 
and the public on the introduction of this new 
and elegant feature. Many rare specimens are 


}expected, and, from what we understand, when 


the plans are completed, few collections, if any, 
will be so splendid. 

Unfortunately, the picture of London has grown 
a little dingy by the length of time it has been up, 
but still it is the same faithful, interesting repre- 
sentation of the metropolis, and as such will 
always command attention. 

The conservatories are now in full luxuriance, 
and the diligence ©f years, and the taste to direct, 
now begin to be rewarded by the appearance of 
beauty, displaying a scene more like enchantment 
than anything that could be supposed to exist in 
the precincts of a great city. After proceeding 





* There is also m the exhi'ition a fine portrait of this 
accomplished, lady by H. P. Briggs, R. A. 
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through a grove Consisting of the most curious 
plats of the most distant climates, the tastefully- 


lesigned and elaborately-executed fountain throws | i 


out from sea-shells and Tritons a refreshing 
shower. On the right a curiously-contrived sub- 
marine cave, ornamented with stalactites that 
might rival the petrified icicles of Nature, and 
containing a distant view of the breaking surge 
of the sea, forms a scene more beautiful than any- 
thing that has yet been submitted to public .in- 
spection. The charms of the Swiss Cottage are 
not perhaps increased since our last visit; but in 
saying this we convey no dispraise, for the imagi- 
nation of that visiter must be indeed inactive 
who would not conceive himself prope pnp to 
some retired spot in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
and he the peaceful inhabitant of a rustic cottage 
of the country. Nothing, probably, in the decep- 
tive and pictorial kind, ever before arrived at the 
perfection of the Swiss Cottage and the conserva- 
tories. So much is this considered to be the 
fact, that the Colosseum is now the point of at- 
traction, the great lion of all sight-seers, as the 
“tame wild beasts” of the town were by our 
most respectable ancestors. 





The Diorama, now exhibiting in the Regent’s- 
park. consists of two paintings, “ The Crypt of 
St. Denis in France,” and ‘“‘ The Ruins of Foun- 
tain’s Abbey, in Yorkshire.’’ The former was the 
place of sepulture of the early kings of that coun- 
try, and their tombs and monuments occupy the 
various recesses which are formed by the stupen- 
duous Gothic pillars which support the roof. Im- 
mediately on the left is the tomb of Louis, and a 
solitary ray of sunshine is thrusting through the 
adjacent window. The walls are cold and hu- 
mid, and the pictorial repose and death-like still- 
ness in this charnel house of kings might induce 
the visiter to suppose he is breathing the atmos- 
phere of the grave. The illusion of this painting 
is well preserved, and a solemn dirge, played on 
an organ judiciously placed behind the scenes, 
serves to heighten the effect. The sound, pro- 
ceeding from an unseen hand, seems the sponta- 
neous music of the air, bewailing decayed glory 
and dilapidated grandeur.—The ruins of Foun- 
tain’s Abbey, by moonlight, is also a beautiful 
scene of another character. The lights and shad- 
ows are well managed, and the grey colouring of 
the columns and arches contrasts well with the 
green mass which luxuriates in the numerous 
crumbling niches caused by time. 

Probably while exercising our authority as 
critics, we should not be considered as unkind, if 
we were to suggest to the clever artist who has 
painted this picture, that, when next he is engag- 
ed on a moonlight scene, it would be well to man- 
age without the introduction of that intense tint 
of green which pervades the whole of Fountain’s 
Abbey. 





The CosmoraMa, in Regent-street (No. 209,) 
contains no less than seven different views, and 
each of them is entitled to the praise of being a 
good exhibition. Of all the most pleasing and 
instructive methods for conveying instruction to 
the mind of youth, paintings such as these are 
probably the best. The first view is of the Hip- 
podrome at Constantinople, where, to use the de- 
scriptive language of the catalogue, “ the degen- 
erate remains of the masters of the world fought 
with as much violence for two players, as their 
ancestors had done for Sylla, Marius, Pompey, or 
Cesar.” Now, we do not wish to recommend 
this exhibition by an indiscreet praise, for we are 
decidedly of opinion that many of the subjects 
might be better treated ; but, asa faithful repre- 
sentation of the scenes it pretends to pourtray, it 
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is deserving of all approbation, and, in this te. 
spect, particularly merits encouragement, convey. 
ing, as it does,a quantity of correct and useful 
information that may be more strongly impressed 
upon the mind than by any other method. The 
“Hippodrome ” might probably be painted in a 
more artist-like style, but in the introduction of 
any trick of art we should certainly lose some 
feature of the scene. The characteristic of each 
view is accuracy, giving at a glance a correct no- 
tion of the place represented. “ The Grand Cas- 
cade of the Park of St. Cloud” is the latest 
opened, as it is one of the most interesting, of the 
views, and affords another instance of the cor- 
rectness of an opinion often expressed with regard 
to similar attempts, that the introduction of ar- 
chitecture invariably improves the effect; and 
when it is alone the subject, the artist best suc- 
ceeds. To represent with truth mountain, hill 

and valley, 1s something beyond the powers of an 
accurate copyist. Colours, clouds, and foliage 
are of too evanescent a nature to be transferred 
to the canvass by the same hand that, with uner- 
ring correctness, traces the dimensions of archi- 
tecture. Interiors of cathedrals, or of interesting 
buildings, make the most pleasing exhibitions of 
this kind, as an instance of which we would ad- 
duce the beautifully-painted “ Interior of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Gudule at Brussels,” being No. 3 
of the Cosmoramic Views. Were this the place 
for an essay, we could give further reasons, and 
other facts ; but as it is, we must content our- 
selves by recommending a visit to the Cosmorama. 


In the same building as the Cosmorama is the 
exhibition of the “ Breathing Napoleon.” Asan 
instance of wonderful ingenuity, and evincing 
what perseverance can achieve, few things are 
more interesting. On a couch lies the conqueror 
of tyrants and the despot of the world, attired in 
the military dress of a general worn by him when 
he was Consul. The position is such as has been 
asserted he always slept in, with one hand on his 
chest, and one finger inserted in his coat between 
the button-holes. On approaching, the visiter 
perceives the chest heave, and, on watching, ob- 
serves the contiaual gentle but regular undulation 
consequent upon breathing. To carry the decep- 
tion further, it has been so managed, that, on 
touching any portion of the exterior of the body, 
it is with astonishment we perceive that our fin- 
gers are in contact with a substance that gives 
way to the impression, and, on being removed, the 
indentation readily disappears with as much ease 
as it would from the living frame. Where bone 
should be, there we find a hard and bony-like (we 
mean no pun) material ; where flesh, it is soft as 
flesh ; where cartilage, it is proportionably yield- 
ing. This extraordinary invention is still a se- 
cret ; and the name given to the compound, which 
so accurately represents the exterior of the hu- 
man body, is sarcomos. We understand from the 
inventor, a French gentleman, that it is his inten- 
tion to form a model of Nelson, in which he cal- 
culates upon even greater success than on his 
representation of oe wy the execution of the 
latter work having afforded him several hints that 





he could not then bring into operation. A work 
of greater ingenuity we have rarely seen. 
THe AwnatomicaL Ficure.—Also in the 


same building as the works previously noticed is 
a representation in wax of a female, in which the 
anatomy of every part, internal as well as exter- 
nal, is developed. The skin is first taken off, and 
the flesh immediately underneath it is exhibited, 
showing the veins, arteries, and nerves, which 
are mere | coloured, in order that they may 


be distinguished ; other coverings are then remov- 
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ed, and there are displayed the auricles, the ven- 
tricles, the pulmonary artery, the lungs, the liver, 
the gail-bl der, the stomach, the intestines, the 
leen, the kidneys, the acrta, the vena cava, and 
centre of the internal structure. The stomach 
is opened and the gastric juice is observed. The 
face is unmasked, and you see the facial artery, 
the frontal vein, the facial vein, the arteria tem- 
poralis profunda, the vena temporalis profunda, 
the vena occipitalis, &c. The head is taken to 
pieces, and every part is portrayed in a similar 
manner. It isthe most perfect piece of work- 
manship we have ever seen. Much information 
might be derived by studying this figure, and we 
strongly advise young medical students to visit it. 
If the art of making wax anatomical representa- 
tions were cultivated in this country, we are con- 
vinced it would be of the utmost utility. The 
nature of the human structure may be learnt to 
a certain degree by means of engravings, but it is 
impossible that they can convey so distinct an 
idea, and make so clear an impression, as prepara- 
tions of the description we speak of. If a col- 
lection of wax anatomical figures were made, it 
would be productive of the greatest benefit to the 
profession, for then young students might derive | 
a considerable knowledge of anatomy without | 
having recourse to dissection at an age when their | 
feelings are most liable to be shocked and violat- | 
ed by that unpleasant operation. It is not every | 
student who has an opportnnity of seeing the ef. 
fect of every disease upon the morbid part ; but 
if a resemblance in wax was taken, after death, | 
of the appearance produced by the complaint, it | 
would thea be open to general inspection, and 
might be made known to all. In tke Florentine | 
Gallery there is an immense collection of wax } 
figures, representing the human frame labouring | 
under every variety of disorder. ‘This collection | 
was made by Cosmo de Medici, at an enormous 
expense, who, though unacquainted with arts, 
and science himeelf, was a munificent supporter 
of them. In the school of Medicine at Paris 
there is something similar, but greatly inferior. | 
In Trinity college, Dublin, there are several fe- | 
male figures illustrating the subject of obstetrics. | 





Burford’s Panorama of Boothia, with the repre- | 
sentation of the crew of the Fury in their tempo- | 
rary buildings, and all the long list of peculiari- | 
ties of such a scene, from a telescope up to an | 
Esquimaux, or from an aurora-borealis down to 
an iceberg, has !ong been an object of universal | 
attraction. It is, however, soon likely to close, } 
and its place is, we understand, to be supplied by 
“ce New Vork.” 

The Falls of the Niagara are still to remain 
open. This latter exhibition, though not so in- 
teresting from the facts that have recently trans- 
pired, is one of much greater beauty, inasmuch as | 
the glories of Nature are better than her terrors. | 
The description of a traveller, whose work is now 
before us, is as follows :— The descent from the 
head of this river (Niagara River,) in Lake Erie, to 
its termination in Lake Ontario, is estimated at 450 
feet ; and about the middle of its course it is re- 
markable for the celebrated Falls of Niagara, 
where the whole mass of water, after gliding near- 
lya mile, with great velocity, over a sloping chan- 
nel, is precipitated over a perpendicular rock up- 
wards of 150 feet high.” Such is the sort of scene 
that Mr. Burford has had to paint, and he has suc- 
ceeded miraculously well. ‘The descending sheet 
of chrysolis, the wide waste of sweeping water, the 
savage surge below the fall, and the rainbow 
above— 

“ Hope watching madness with unalterable mien °— 


the beautiful verdure of the neighbouring roman- 


j 
| 





tic country, the presence of the matter-of-fact 
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inhabitant, accompanied by the eager and won- 
dering traveller, all contribute to render this 
attempt most pleasing and perfectly successful. 
Hackneyed as we are in exhibitionizing, we did 
not contemplate this scene without the liveliest 
pleasure. 


We have attended a private view of what may 
be considered a great curiosity in art. The late 
Lord Dudley was possessed of the beau idéal of a 
dog. It was a Newfoundland of more than ordi- 
nary size, and of most amazing beauty. His 
Lordship loved the animal— 


sed in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome foremost to defend,””— 


and determined that his memory should, if possi- 
ble, be perpetuated. As tothe manner in which 
this was to be achieved, he entertained a pecu- 
liar notion, which was, that in all respects a mo- 
de] should be made of him, which should not, 
like the generality of sculpture, merely give the 
full form as in a statue, or the outline as in a 
bas-relief ; but that an accurate representation 
of the figure should be given, even to the colour 
of the coat and the expression of the eye. This 
was to be done in marble, and to Mr. M. C. Wy- 
att the difficult commission was given. To say 
that he has succeeded is the highest and best 
praise that can be bestowed on a work replete 
with so many obstacles. The statue of the beau- 
tiful beast is placed on a jasper pedestal, the base 
of which is surrounded by fruit and flowers in 
alto relieno, curiously formed by precious stones. 
On the estal is a cushion of Sienna coloured 
marble, looking as soft as if the lightest foot would 
make a print-mark. On this cushion stands the 
dog. A bronze figure of a serpent is beneath him, 
which the powerful animal has crushed with his 
paw, the introduction of which at once adds to 
the interest of this curious piece of statuary, and 
ingeniously serves as a support to the ae 9 
weight of the dog. Some method must have been 
adopted for the sustaining so cumbrous a load be- 
yond the mere support afforded by the legs, and 
nothing of a more effectual nature could in our 
opinion have been introduced. But the ingenu- 
ity, and in our estimation, the great merit of the 
work, consists in the singularly felicitous manner 
in which the artist has represented the shaggy 
coat in the different-coloured marble, making the 
black so beautifully overlay and intermix with the 
white. The head is also trt!y beautiful, for not 
only the introduction of gems of an exact colour 
fill up the sockets of the eyes, but the fleshy tint 
which is observable at the extremity of the white 
part of the eye is managed with the same extraor- 
dinary kind of fidelity. The nose, by the inser- 
tion of porous-louking black marble, is made to 
bear the appearance of dewy moisture, so com- 
monly observable ; and it requires no exercise of 
the fancy to suppose that if touched a sensation 
of moisture would be experienced from the con- 
tact. 








The PanTHeEon, now a very splendid building, 
has been opened ; but at so late a period of the 
month that we must defer our notice of it. 
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Roya Instrrution.—Mr. Davipson read a 
paper “on the Pyramids of Egypt.” After no- 
ticing the opinions of Herodotus, Diodorus, Stra- 
bo, Pliny, and offering remarks upon them, Mr. 
Davidson resolved his discourse into the three 
following questions and their answers :—Ist, 
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What is the meaning of the word pyramid—does 
it explain the subject? 2d, Are the pyramids 
peculiar to Egypt, or do other countries afford 
analogies ? , Is there any traditional or re- 
corded event which may be supposed to have led 
to their erection 7? With regard to the first, the 
etymology of the Greeks, whose vanity led them 
to make every possible adoption to their own 
language, appears to be the one most commonly 
received. , The Ria are not peculiar to 
Egypt, but are to be found in al! the earliest post- 
diluvian researches ; and, indeed, have been con- 
tinued amongst those nations secluded from a 
general intercourse with other people. The pa- 
goda of China is but a modification of the pyramid, 
rising story above story, and decreasing towards 
its point ; the pyramidal temples of hinasecan 
present a nearer resemblance ; and the pyramids 


ofthe Mexican empire, those of Cpolula, Papantta, | 


and ‘Teotuiachao, present a striking analogy — 
These last—the pyramids of Teotuiachao, which 
are placed on due cardinal points—are situat- 
ed inthe valley of Mexico, about eight leagues 
N.E. of the capital ; two are of considerable size— 
that of the Sun being 682 feet at the base, rather 
less than the second (that of the Moon), and 180 
feet in height. They are approached through 
long avenues of small pyramids placéd in exact 
lines N, to S. and E. to W., and occupy a place 
called Micoath, i. e. road of the dead; they are 
said to have served as places of sepulture for the 


chiefs—the like tombs occur round the base of 


Cheops. Thus have we the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, and Mexicans, all people of the highest 
antiquity, all famed for the cultivation of astrono- 
my and the recording of events, each possessing 
pyramids whose history is enveloped in.mystery, 
but each possessing ends in common—religion, 
record, sepulture. Touching the third query—is 
there any circumstance that could ‘have led to 
this concurrence of idea ?—their character is too 
arbitrary, and their resemblance too uniform, to 
have been the result of chance. The earliest 
settlement of the post-diluvian inhabitants was 
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the discussions at the above Societies on this im- 
portant subject without pledging ourselves to all 
the conclusions of the Faculty. Dr. Uwins and Mr, 
Cole thought that much evil resulted from the ex- 
céssive use of tea and coffee ; taken in excess they 
were found to operate as powerful and decided stim- 
ulants. By thelr action on the nervous and sangu- 
iferous systems they occasion a temporary flow of 
spirits, and banish all desire for sleep ; this state of 
excitement, however, speedily subsides, and is fol- 
lowed by languor and palpitation of the heart, ir- 
regular breathing, and uneasiness in the region 
of the precordia; in some constitutions the 
symptoms are still more violent, the pulse be- 
bomes irregular and feeble, the extremities cold, 
pain and an uneasy sensation are felt at the pit of 
the stomach, and even syncope follows, Shortly 
after, a desire for sleep presents itself; but the 
slumbers are troubled and uneasy, and the face 
jand limbs suffer from spasmodic twitchings, 
| These consequences of the over-use of tea and 
coffee are to be accounted for by referring to the 
habits and idiosyncrasy of the individual ; and in 
| such cases the only relief which can be obtained 
| must result from the party abstaining from the 
use of those articles of diet, and substituting 
{some other in their place. A most important 
{question in state medicine arises from a review of 
|this subject ; viz., whether the introduction of 
| tea and coffee into general use is to be regarded 
as beneficial to the community, or otherwise ? 
In many parts of France and Italy tea is classed 
' by the excise in the list of drugs, is kept in bot- 
,tles on the shelves of the apothecary, forms no 
| part of the stock of the grocer, and is even ana- 
thematised by the lecturer on hygiene as untitted 
| for ordinary consumption. It is, therefore, plazed 
| by common consent in the custody of the physician, 
, to be dealt with as a remedial agentssecundum ar- 
tem. Whether they manage these things best in 
| France or in England remains to be seen. Mr. 
Cole thinks it probable that the great increase 
which has taken place in diseases of the heart in 
| this country may be referred to the abuse of this 





marked by the erection of a high place, which | beverage. He considers green tea to be productive 
all commentators agree to have been of the pyra- | of more uneasiness and excitement than black, 
midal form. ‘Go to! let us build usa city, and a/ and regards coffee as ranking next in this resnect. 
tower whose top shall reach to heaven, and let us| With regard to spurious tea, Professor Burnett 
make for ourselves a name.’ Engaged on this | has proved that the practice is very common of 
work, they were dispersed over the ns of the adding the leaves of the sloe, the apple, the haw- 
earth, carrying with them the recollection of, thorn, and the elm, to the Chinese leaf. This 
their employment, migrating under the sons of | spurious addition resembles the real tea so exactly, 
the patriarch, ard, as their numbers increased, j ae the most experienced examiners at the Indian 
heightening their pride and causing them to for- | House were at fault in detecting the adulteration ; 
get their Divine protection, the sons of Shem, in | even chemical analvsis failed to expose the fraud, 
their earliest settlements in the East, erected | inasmuch as the constituents of the British leaves 
monuments which recorded their arrival or mark-| were similar to those of the genuine herb import- 
ed their dispersion. Thesons of Japhet, prompt-| ed fromthe Velestial Empire. The botanist alone 
ed by similar feelings, ane bearing in recollection | succeeded in detecting the sophistication, and 
the same events, followed the like example in| this he effected by his knowledge of the distinc- 
the West ; while the sons of Ham, under Miz-| tive characters of each particular leaf. In order 
raim, the founder of the Egyptian empire—famed | to impose upon the public, the spurious leaves are 
from the earliest time for their wisdom, profuse | placed upon plates of heated iron and carefully 
of labour, and lavish of expense, with concep-| rolled, so as to correspond with the genuine tea. 
tions formed in mystery, and heightened by their |It is then mixed with it, in the proportion of one 
religion, taking magnitude and durability for| part to three, and put into circulation. 

their models—exceeded their brethren; and 
while the proud city of the Pharaohs, of which 
these piles once formed the greatest wonder, has 
melted away, leaving not a trace behind, the py- 
ramids, renowned for their antiquity and magni- 
tude, became consecrated to the worship of the 
gods and to the cultivation of their most cherish- 
ed study—astronomy. 
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Tue Sixth Report of the Committee on Public 
Petitions has just been printed, from whichit ap- 
| pears that the total number of petitions presented 
{to the House of Commons this session, to the 








Mepico-Boranicart ann Lonpon Mepicat|7th of March inclusive, is 885. Of these peti- 
SocretiEs.— Tea and Coffee their Use and Abuse. | tions, no less than 492 are from Protestant Dissen- 
Spurious Tea—We subjoin a condensed report | ters, praying for relief from their grievances ; and 
(for which we are obliged to a correspondent), of! the signatures to these petitions amounted to 38,- 











900. The number of petitions from Treland for 
the entire abolition of tithes is 113, to which 84,- 
$49 signatures are attached, There are 79 peti- 
tions for a repeal of the legislative Union, with 
58,164 signatures ; 49 in support of, the Establish- 
ed Church, with 7285 signatures ; 32 petitfons 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, with 
9357 signatures ; 13 petitions, 104,180 signatures, 
fora repeal of the corn-laws ; and 91 petitions, 
and 15,063 signatures, praying that no alteration 
may be made in those laws. ‘The petitions Com- 
plaining of agricultural distress amount to 34, with 
1920 signatures. ‘The number of petitions against 
the system of Jay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland is 50,to which 50,730 signatures are 
attached. 


Bank Notes—Private and Joint-Stock Banks. 
—An account of the aggregate amount of notes 
circulated in England ‘and Wales by private 
banks and by joint-stock banks and their branches, 
distinguishing private from joint-stock banks, 
between the 28th of August and the 2th of De- 
cember, 1835, we returns directed by the Act 3 
and 4 Will. IV., ¢. 83 

Private Bans. 

Joint-Stock, Banks 


90 


£8.826 ,803 
1,515,301 


£10,152,104 


Bank of England Branch Banks.—The av- 
erage circulation of Branch Bank of England 
notes and twenty-one-day bills, during 1833, was 


—at the Gloucester Branch Bank, 51,0301. ; 
Manchester, 1,542,1501. ; Swansea, 49,1501. ; Bir- 
wingham, 107, 1001.; Liverpool, 560,7500. ; Bris- | 
tol, 124.3501. ;L eeds, 269,5301. ; Exeter r, 37,0001. ; 
‘Newcastle, 51,1301. ; Hull, 72,8601.; Norwich, | 
34,1701. Total, 3,199, 5200, 


The legacy duty in Ireland, in the last year, 








was 25,4241., and the probate duty 37,4571. In| 
England, legacy duty, 1,095,5431.; probate duty, 
839,0412. In Scott: and, legacy duty, 56,6741. 


probate duty, 46,4221. 





In a work lately published by a Spaniard, there 
is a comparison between the produce of the gold 
and silver mines in America, and the coal mines 
in England, from which it appears, that the gross 
value of the annual produce of the coal-mines, 
which is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 450,000,000 
francs, including the wages and other charges ; 
whilst the produce of the gold and silver mines, 
including the same charges, is only 220,500,000 
frances ; showing a balance in favour of the coal- 
mines of England, over the gold and silver mines 
of the New World, of no Jess a sum’ than 227,- 
500,000 francs. 





The British Musewm.—The receipts of the 
British Museum for 1833 were 23,2201., the ex- 
ogy 19,4841, leaving a surplus in hand of 

7361. The number of visiters has rapidly in- 
clench since In that year the number 
was $1,228, Jast year 210,495. Amount realized 
hy sale of Museum public ations, 4621. Is. 3 ex- 
penditure for drawings and engravings of Elgin 
and ‘Townley merbles, 5331. 18s, 5 in purchase. of 
books and manuscripts. 19s. ; in natural 
history, 1,0261. 4s 6d.; antiquities, coins, &c., 
1,8391. 18s. ; expense of classed catalogue, 360I. 
Number of visits made to reading-rooms for pur- 
poses of study and research, in “1810, about 1,- 
950; in 1833, 58,800. Number of visits by art- 
ists and students to the galleries of sculpture for 


o 
828, 


2 my 3 


study, in 1831, 4.398; in 1832, 4,740; in 1833, 
4,490. Number of visits to print-room, in 1832, 
4,400; in 1833, 2,900, 
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The number of coins purchased by the British 
Museum between Christmas 1832 and Christmas 
1833, was 3,968, of which 659 were pennies of 
William the C onqueror, found at Benorth, near 
Alresford—for 501. ; 296 coins chiefly of Radulf, 
Eanred, and Athelred, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigmund and Eanbald, archbishops of 
York, and the ancient vessel in which the coins 
were found, at Newcastle-on-Tyne—2U1. 5 a gold 
coin of Rhodes for 161. ; and a collection of 3,312 
coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, comprising 52 
in gold, 1,054 in silver, and 1,926 in brass—for 
10001. from H. P. Borelly, of Smyrna. 


According to a Parliamentary return, just 
printed, it appears that the amount of duty paid 
in the United Kingdom, on brandy, hollands, and 
tobacco, during the years 1$31-2-3, was as foliows : 


vv 





Brandy. Geneva. Tobacco. 
1831 £1,388, 167 226536 
1832 4,801,401 25,091 : yout 
1833 1,526,546 23,594 3,140,036 


In 1712 there were 2,070,000 newspapers sent 
\through the Post-ollice ; in 1796, 8,600,000 ; in 
i831, 72,200, 000; and in 1833, 41,600,000. The 
average number of newspapers sent from Lon- 
'don daily may be about 40,000; and instances 
| have occurred, at periods of unusual interest, of 
above 100,000 newspapers being sent from the 
metropolis in one day. 





Prize-Money.—A return has just been Jaid on 
| the table of the House of Commons of the vessels 
engaged in the expedition against Algiers, and 
| the amouut of shares of prize-money. Fom that 
| we see that the Cabencieede-t shief’s proportion 


was 7,4801.; each seaman’s was 41. 10s. 23d. 
| Really Sir James Graham’s regulations raising 
| the seaman’s share has not come too soon, The 


| 


} 





{Rear Admiral’s share was 3,7401. Os. 4d., and the 
captains got each 1,0681. lls. 64d., the lieuten 
ants each ‘got 941. 5s. 84d., and so on down to the 
3| boys who got each IZ. 10s. 1d. 


Public Income and Expenditure.—An account 
of the net income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 5th 
January 1834, signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. T.S. Rice, has been just issued. 
By this statement it appears that the amount of 
income is 46,271,326. 8s. 7}d., while the expen- 
diture for the same period is 44,758,2421. 17s. 
1}d., leaving a surplus or saving to the country of 
1,513,082. 11s. 64d. 





At the Duke of Sussex’s late Conversazione, 
at Kensington Palace, the attraction of the even- 
ing was a splendid model of the great pyramid of 
Cheops, composed of 43,000 pieces of cork, and 
a vertical section of the pyramid, from which it 
appears that the pyramid was not only built upon, 
but round a rock, which, it is stated, rises in the 
centre of the pyramid 150 feet, on the apex of 
which is situated what called the Queen’s 
Chamber. The pyramid was originally covered 
with plaster or mortar, which made the surface 
even, and thus rendered the ascent so difficult as 
to be accounted by the ancients a great feat ; this 
plaster having now fallen off, the ascent is easy. 


1s 


Some interesting discoveries have recently been 
made in the Terre de! Annonciata, near Naples. 
The Marquess Munziante has discovered the re- 
mains of an ancient wall, and a small temple in 
very beautiful preservation, which are supposed 
to he the fragments of some ancient ruined city, 
or the commencement of a third subterranean city, 
hke Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


New Fact in Mineralogy.—Galena has been 
discovered in two different places containing pla- 
tina. This is an important fact, because it is a 
valuable metal, and may, if sought for, be thus 
more abundant than has been hitherto supposed. It 
is only in Jate years that iodine, having been found 
in one or two springs, has since been met with in 
most mineral waters. The Americans describe a 
new mineral under the name of Ledererite, from 
basaltic rocks in Nova Scotia. It appears to be 
a prismatic variety of zoolite, probably resembling 
thornsonite. 


A Brussels paper has published the following 
document, showing the amount expended on the 
construction and armament of the ecotmeen, from 
the year 1815 until the end of 1827 :—Maestricht, 
3,125,000 florins; Liege, 2,885,0004.; Huy, 509,- 
900f1.; Namur, 5,165,815f1.; Dinant, 425,000f1.; 
Marlebourg, 265,000#.; Philipneville, 304,0008. ; 
Bouillon, 50,000f. ; Charleroi, 6,540,000f1. ; Mons, 
11,423,427f1.; Ath, 5. 888,000f1.; Menin, 3.993,- 
OOM. ; Ypres, 3,958,497f1.; Nieuport, 4,530,00081. ; 
Osterd, 5,537,000f1. ; Antwerp, 3,000,000Cf1. ; Tour- 
nay, 4,089,000f1.; Termonde, 2,989.057f1.; Ouden- 
arde, 3,378,000f.; Ghent, 3,317,000fl.: The ex- 


penses for artillery, stores,and the armament of 


these different fortresses come to 13,500,000f1. ; 
making a total of 84,37 2,366f1. or 178,565,876 
francs. 


Publications in Germany.—The following table 
represents the number of literary publications in 
Germany, from the year 1814 to 1833 


Ov 









1814 2525 1894 4511 
1815 2750. 1825 4836 
1816 3137 1825 4704 
1817 R52 1827 5708 
1818 3781 1828 5ti54 
1819 3916 in29 5014 
1820 3958 1830 5926 
1x21 3997 1831 HSS 
1822 4283 1832 6275 
1823 4309 12833 SRER 


This makes a total of 90,126 works, of which 
only one-tenth consists of translations and re- 
editions. Reckoning one author to each three 
works, it would follow that 30,000 German an- 
thors have devoted their labours to the informa- 
tion of the public during the space of twenty-one 
years. 


The Greenwith Railway.—The viaduct of the 
Greenwich Railway is proceeding with great 
rapidity, and several of the arches are nearly 
ready for turning. At Canterbury, and other 
places in the country, meetings have been held, 
to continue the railway to Dover; and if the 
French complete their railway from Calais to 
Paris, the metropolises of England and France 
will be within aday’s ride of each other. The 
distance from Liverpool to London, by the Grand 
Junction and Birmingham Railway, will be 210 
miles, and the distance will be accomplished in 
ten hours. From London to Dover, over the 
Greenwich Viaduct, will be 72 miles, and be per- 
formed in four hours. The steam vessels perform 
the 21 miles from Dover to Calais in two hours; 
and as the 180 miles from Calais to Paris will be 
performed in eight hours by the intended railway, 
the traveller will be conveyed from London to 
Liverpool, via Birmingham, in ten hours; from 
London to Paris in fourteen ; and the whole dis- 
tance from Liverpool! to Paris (483 miles) in 
twentyfour hours! Before the establishment of 
the railway between Whitstable and Canterbury, 
there was only one van, which carried 6,000 pas- 
sengers during the year. Last year there were 





Foreign Varieties —Agriculture. 


two vans on the old road, which carried about 
8,000 passengers ; but the number who travelled 
by the railway exceeded 44,000. A curious calcu- 
lation has been made, showing that during the 
last twenty years the average number of persons 
who have annually crossed the Greek bridge, 
situated in an isolated part between Greenwich 
and Deptford, has been about 550,000, producing 
a revenue of upwards of 2,000!. per annum, at one 
penny each. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


At the time our last report was written, the 
two great measures for the relief of the country 
at large, but of Agriculture particularly, were 
just brought before Parliament. The provisions 
could not be said tobe known, for the meagre 
_ of the Minister (Lord Althorp) left them 
almost wholly unexampled beyond the bare prin- 
ciple. The Bills have since been printed, and 
the details of the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill are 
of a kind to demand the utmost vigilance of the 
whole kingdom—a vigilance, indeed, and a vi- 
gour of action, also, to which the landed interest, 
always inert and difficult to be roused, can rarely, 
if ever, be stimulated. But in this Bill there is 
enough to ‘move a milestone.” It is, indeed, 
hard to conceive how a Cabinet in the slightest 
degree favourable to constitutional liberty, (not 
to say liberalism.) or how even men of common 
sense could be brought to propose a scheme at 
once so arbitrary, so sperense®, so expensive, and 
so utterly impracticable. But for the tremendous 
pressure trought upon the country by the Poor- 
Laws,—but for the depravation ard danger which 
all see around them, making the consequences, 
yet only the early consequenes, visible in crime 
and incendiarism,—but for these appearances and 
the fears they engender, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a British House of Commons would have 
entertained such propositions for a moment. 

The principle, as we before stated, is unobjec- 
tionable ; nay, it is the only principle by which 
the country can be safely reconducted to its pris- 
tine morality and content—namely, to abrogate 
all allowances to the ablebodied. ‘I'he dissent is 
against the means of accomplishing this most de- 
sirable purpose, We have already stated that a 
Central Board of three Commissioners is to have 
the whole, sole, and entire management, personal 
and pecuniary, of the poor of England under-their 
jurisdiction, and this without being liable to any 
responsibility to the people but by a bill of indict- 
ment—a mode perfectly inaccessible, on account 
of the expense, to any but the wealthy. The 
power and authority granted by ail former acts 
for the government of the poor and of workhouses 
(excepting only those for building or altering 
such houses) are not only vested in, but subjected 
to them ; for they are at liberty to make rules for 
the government of parishes and the ‘management 
of the poor—to build or enlarge houses, and pre- 
pare them for the reception of the poor of any and 
every district—for the clothing, feeding, employ- 
ing, and governing such poor—for raising or bor- 
rowing any sums of money for any of the afore- 
said purposes—they and their assistant commis- 
sioners may attend and take part in the discus- 
sions at any local board or vestry. No by-laws 
made by such bodies are to be valid unless con- 
firmed by these Commissioners, while they may 
make whatever laws they choose, or suspend or 
alter existing regulations. ‘They have power to 
alter and enlarge workhouses without asking the 
consent of parish or person. ‘hey may appoint 





assistant overseers or permanent salaried oflicers 











—order their duties and fix their salaries—they 
can remove all officers at pleasure, nor can any be 
appointed but under their approval,—and all this 
without any tangible responsibility. 

Two questions arise out of this extravagant de- 
legation of arbitrary and absolute authority : first, 
whether the scheme is practicable : and, secondly, 
whether it be not liable to even more expense 
than the present mode of managing the poor ? 
The practicability depends on the quantity of 
-employment which can be found, on compelling the 

labourers to seek work, for there is no other differ- 
ence whatever between the state of things before 
and after the passing of the Bill. Upon this hangs 
the whole scheme, for it is physically impossible 
to imprison the present numbers out of employ, 
or half of them, in workhouses. The land must 
be covered with such buildings, and one half of 
the population converted into taskmasters over 
the other. In manufacturing towns, when im- 
peded by stagnation, the thing would be even 
more impossible than in the 2 icultural districts 
during the winter. Not many years ago, there 
were in the hundred of Blackburn in Lancushire 
alone, une hundred and ninety thoysand persons 
out of work, or whose earnings, taken in the ag- 
gregate, did not amount to twopence each per 
week. This was given in evideuce before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. And in the 
eastern parts of the kingdom—in the city of Nor- 
wich, for instance—more than twenty thousand 
in a population under sixty have received re- 
lief at the same time. To deal with such multi- 
tudes, there must be a discretion, and that dis- 
cretion must be in local authorities. If, then, the 
government of the poor is to be by general laws, 
the Central Board is useless; if by discretional 
powers, that discretion mus? be locally exercised : 
the Board is equally uselessin eithercase. And if 
it be urged, as it may be with great truth, that 
wherever the functions of guardians of the poor are 
connected with bodies corporate, there will ne- 
cessarily be great abuses from parliamentary or 
personal interests—the remedy lies clearly in the 
extinction of such corporations. If not, an evil 
is tolerated merely to be corrected by another 
evil. 

From this plain view of facts, it should appear 
that the scheme is not practicable according to 
the plan proposed. We come next to the expense. 
All the charges to be incurred for the new ma- 
chinery of the Bill, Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners, and all the host of permanent 
paid officers to be attached to them—all the new 
workhouses, and altered and enlarged buildings 
—wiill be a clear’, palpable, irremoveable addition 
to the present cost. And as it is well known that 
the system of out-door allowances was establish- 
ed, first, with the view of not breaking down the 
unfortunate man at once into a workhouse pau- 

r; and, secondly, to diminish expense by enab- 
ing him to take advantage of work when it offer- 
ed; there can be no question that if only half 
those who now receive allowances are 4riven in- 
to the house, the expense (exclusive of the new 
army of commissioners and superintendents) will 
be indefinitely augmented. Half the number of 
positive paupers will not be maintained for the 
sum now expended even in the present imprudent 
manner of granting allowances. This conside- 
ration is highly important to the landowner, for, 
however, it may be disguised, the charge of the 
poor must fall at last upon his estate. The 


scheme appears, therefore, alike impracticable 
and improvident, to say nothing of the danger of 
herding such vast numbers upon one and the same 
day into workhouses. 

Again, with respect to the intended rule of set- 
it is admitted to be most im- 


tlement—birth. 
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portant todo away the parish litigations, which 
are so enormousiy expensive ; and, therefore, the 
simpler and plainer the rule the better; but even 
to this there appear two objections ; first, the 
separation of families it would entail—one child 
being bora in one place, another in another ; and, 
secondly, that parishes now haying a large popu- 
lation would be utterly ruined, while the naliet 
would be exempt. The ontftremedy is, to make 
the rates extend over a county, and to abrogate 
the parochial divisions, which would have the 
additional advantage of making labour free to 
such service anywhere. Should it be objected 
that the landed proprietor who has. prudently 
guarded against settlements will be made charge- 
able for the errors or improvidence of others, the 
answer is clear and direct. Such proprietors 
have hitherto thriven by this very caution, or 
oftener, perhaps, from accessory circumstances, 
such as the entire possession of a parish, or other 
control, at the expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity. For they have obtained labourers from ad- 
joining parishes, enjoying the benefit while they 
wanted such assistance, and throwing off the bur- 
den when such assistance was ne longer needed. 
If, however, the parochial division be not aban- 
doned, one half of the kingdom will be sunk into 
absolute ruin by birth-settlements. 

We must again insist on the tyranny of impos- 
ing the consequences of her crime wholly upon 
the mother of an illegitimate child. This is clear- 
ly to offer a premium upon seduction, and to 
prompt infanticide, for the temptations to both 
are infinitely increased by the measure. If Par- 
liament be earnest in their endeavour to correct 
this evil, let them in all cases, except where the 
woman can be proved to be of infamous char- 
acter, compel the father to marry the mother, or, 
whe:< the father is a married man, to take the 
child into his family, and there will be fewer 
children born out of wedlock. In this instance 
Ministers have not gone to the fountain of evil; 
for seduction begins on the side of the man, but 
have decreed to Joad the victim with the punish- 
ment due to the tempter. This is neither just 
nor wise. 

It is, however, clear, that the Bill will be modi- 
fied in many of its obnoxious clauses, for the 
kingdom is rousing against it. Almost all the 
London districts and many of the provincial towns 
have petitioned—all admit the excellence of the 
principle—all object to the means. ‘To the 
amended Bill the kingdom ought to look with the 
utmost jealousy and care before it passes the Lords. 

It is impossible to imagine a finer season in 
every respect for the operations of agriculture, 
and the crops of every description declare its 
glory and beneficence. Though April forgot its 
custom and passed till the very last days of its ex- 
istence without a shower, the rains which have 
since fallen have completely restored the wheats, 
which are now hastening towards the ear, cover- 
ing the earth with as much plenty as it can bear. 
The barley has shot up vigorously and beautiful- 
ly; the grasses are fast running into luxuriance, 
refreshed as they have been of late by daily show- 
ers. The land is preparing for turnips under the 
best possible appearances; the Swedes are in 
many districts already put in, as is alsothe man- 
gel wurzel, getting every year into higher estima- 
tion as its cultivation is better understood. Should 
the same favourable weather continue, there can 
be little doubt that the harvest will be as early 
and as abundant as ever was known. 

The dry weather of the preceding month had 
so threatened the crops in France, that prices 
began to advance. In the northern parts, on the 
contrary, they looked downwards. In those of 
the Baltic, the quotations for wheat vary from 
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22s. to 32s. At Dantzic they were so high as 
from 30s. to 32s—at Hamburgh from 24s. to 26s. 
Wheats of our own growth are very dul! of sale ; 
and in last week’s markets, even the best Essex 
declined from 1s. to 2s, per quarter—the highest 
price being 57s. The other articles, beans ex- 
cepted, which have fallen 1s,, remain with little 


alteration. 
bd 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees ——TVhe common elm 
(Ulmus caimpestris) is well known inevery shrub- 
hery. It is the tree usually planted to edge pub- 
lic walks in the same way as the lime is on the 
Continent, Most writers suppose the elm to be 
indigenous to England; and it is certainly fre- 
quently found in hedge-rows and forests, where 
it. is not likely to have been planted. No fewer 
than forty places are mentioned in the ‘“‘ Dooms- 
day Book,” that have their names compounded ot 
elms. Queen’s [lm at Chelsea takes its name 
from an elm-tree planted there by Queen Eliza- 
beth, when a child, with her own hand. It stood 
at the wpper end of Church-lane, and was con- 
sidered the boundary of the parish on the north 
side. It was felled in 1745 by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who sold it for a guinea. It was 15 feet in cir- 
cumference and 110 feet high. ‘There is an elm 
said to have been planted in Henry VII.’s time. 
Elm timber is remarkably hard and tough; and as 
it has the property of resisting water in a very 
great degree, it is very useful for water trunks 
and pipes: the wooden troughs used in salt-works 
for conveying the brine to the pans are generally 
made of elm. There are two varieties of the 
common elm ; the one with broad leaves is called 
the Scotch elm, and the other, with narrow leaves, 
the English elm. The Wych elm (Ulmus mon- 
tana) is much handsomer than the common spe- 
cies, the leaves are broader and of a paler green, 
and the branches hang more gracetully. ‘There 
are several varieties of this species, of which the 
Cornish elm is by much the latest in coming into 
leaf. Some kinds have smooth leaves and some 
rough ; they also vary in their weight and man- 


ners of growth; but the species and varieties of 


British elms are by no means distinctly marked, 
and even botanists disagree respecting them, some 
calling the same tree 
others giving the same name to different trees. 
The American e]ms are very handsome ; the Red 
or Canada elm grows to an enormous size, and has 
a beautiful effect in a forest, from the brilliant red 
of its branches. The white elm only differs in 
having its branches white, The drooping elin 
(Ulraus pendula) is a very graceful tree, and Ul- 
mus horizontalis is, perhaps, still more so. There 
is a beautiful specimen of this tree in Chandler’s 
Nursery, Vauxhall Road, and another in Lee’s 
Hammersmith Nursery—the latter may be seen 
from the road. Ulmus fastigiata is a curious va- 
riety, the off-leaves of which all curl in a reverse 
way. Many other species and varieties may be 
had at the nurseries. Elms generally grow 
straight and rather stiff-lookiug trees; a hedge- 


row planted with them Jooks like a regiment of 


tall dragoons drawn up in battle array.. The 
Wych elm, however, and all its varieties, send 
forth large arms. At the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens is an Arboretum, with the trees all named 
with both the botanical and common names ; and 
there nearly all the elms above described may be 
seen. They are also to be found in the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, where 
they are also named, but have only their botanical 
names affixed, 


by different names, and } 
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Diospyrus Lotus is a very handsome tree for 4 
shruboery. It grows gracefully, spreading out its 
branches, and its leaves are tinged ‘underneath 
with a beautiful pink, and covered with a long 
soft, pinkish down. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful. than this tree in the sun when a gentle 
breeze agitates its leaves. It is quite hardy, and 
deserves to be universally cultivated. i 





Ornamental T'rees.—F ew trees are more orna- 
mental in the shrubbery than those which have 
pea-blossomed flowers hanging, like those of the 
laburnam, in long graceful branches; and among 
these the acacias are perhaps the most beautiful, 
The locust tree of the Americans (Robinia pseu- 
dacacia) isthe mosteommon. It received itsname 
of Robinia trom Jean Robins, the herbalist of 
Henry IV., and is so hardy that it is now to be found 
in almost every shrubbery. It grows very fast, * 
sometimes sending out shoots six or eight feet long 
in one summer, apc may be propagated readily by 
seed or suckers. The flowers are very sweet, and 
exactly resemble a bunch of white Jaburnum. 
The branches, are, however, very brittle, and are 
liable to be broken in high winds ; and the leaves 
do not appear till late, and fall off early in the 
season.” ‘he wood is much valued in America 
for its durability and the closeness of its grain; it 
is also finely veined. It makes excellent fuel, 
and its shade is less injurious to grass than 
that of many other tress. There are several 
varieties of this species of Robinia, the handsomest 
of which are RK. umbraculifera, or the parasol 
acacia, the branches of which spread out on every 
side, and droop mtst gracefully so as to form a 
verdant canopy. R. crispa, the Jeaves of which 
are all curled, and KR. tortuosa, the branches of 
which are twisted, are more curious than beauti- 
ful. R. dubia has flowers of a pale rose colour, 
which are very sweet scented. R. vicosa has 
white flowers streaked with red; both the stem 
and branches are covered with a clammy, gluti- 
nous substance, very unpleasant to the touch. 
R. hispida and R. rosea, are two of the most 
beautiful and graceful of the Robinias—both bear 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers, varying in shade, 
but always splendid in appearance. R. pendula 
has flowers of a pale violet; and those of R. pur- 
purea are a deep purple, both these are very hand- 
some trees and very ornamental in a shrubbery. 
The flowers of RK. glabra are small and of a 
yellowish red. R. ferruginea has a covering of 
rich brown hairs on the under side of its leaves ; 
and R. Jatifolio has handsome broad leaves. All 
the kinds are easy of culture and very ornamental 
in a shrubbery; but they are all brittle, and liable 
to be broken off in a high wind. 


Tulips—We are lovers of flowers, from the 
imperial tulip to the humble daisy. We need not 
say, then, that we were delighted with the floral 
exhibition in Mr. Groom’s garden at Walworth. 
In one bed there were at least 1600 roots, of 
which many were worth, it is said, 501. There 
were three grand divisions of tulips :—the rose, 
red on white; the bybloomen, purple on white; 
and the bizard, any colour on yellow. The auri- 
cules, a most lovely flower, were very forward. 
Add to these the scarce flower called reliquie 
speciose, ranunculi, anemones, and carnations, 
in large beds, and you will have some idea of 
this “wilderness of sweets.” The rarest tulips 
are, Polyphemus, Milo, Bacchus, Pompe Funebre, 
imperatrix Flora, Louis XVI., Rembrandt (black 
and white), and George Canning, erroneously 
called Catafoique. ‘The glorious “‘ show” is now 
over; but another spring will produce another 
gathering. The lovers of such rare treats must 


be on the watch for it. 
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